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PREFACE  TO   THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  represents  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
work  by  both  the  Dutch  author  and  the  American  editor.  The 
portions  on  the  phase  rule,  spectroscopy,  radio-activity,  iron- 
carbon  system  and  metal-ammonia  compounds  have  been  largely 
rewritten  by  the  author,  and  the  chapter  on  colloids,  experimental 
determination  of  equivalent  weights  and  unity  of  matter,  are 
entirely  new.  Professor  Werner  has  kindly  approved  the  chapter 
on  metal-ammonia  compounds. 

Professor  Holleman's  unusual  ability  as  a  text-book  writer 
seems  to  exhibit  itself  not  only  in  the  lucid  presentation  of  chem- 
ical facts  and  their  generalizations,  but  also  in  a  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view.  The  American  edition  is  independent  of  all  edi- 
tions of  the  work  in  other  languages,  so  far  as  the  American 
editor  is  concerned,  but  it  profits  from  the  author's  experience 
with  the  foreign  editions. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  differential  formulse  in  the 
book,  it  is  believed  that  a  student  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
calculus  should  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning 
and  use  of  such  formulse,  provided  he  b  willing  to  take  the  author's 
word  for  the  solutions  of  the  equations. 

References  in  the  text  to  **  Organic  Chemistry"  refer  to  the 
companion  volume  of  this  work,  Holleman's  '*  Text-book  of 
Organic  Chemistry,"  translated  by  Walker  and  Mott. 

H.  C.  Cooper. 

Syracuse  Universxtt« 
July,  1908. 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Chemistry  is  a  branch  of  the  natural  sciences, — ^the  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the  outside  universe. 
The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  obtained  by  observation  with 
our  senses,  this  being  the  only  means  we  possess.  It  is  well  to 
understand,  therefore,  that  we  know  not  the  things  themselves, 
but  simply  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  our  sense-organs. 
When  we  see  an  object,  we  perceive,  in  reality,  only  the  effect  on 
our  retina;  if  we  feel  the  object,  it  is  not  the  body  itself  but  the 
excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  touch  in  our  fingers  that  we  are 
made  aware  of.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  objects 
of  which  we  are  cognizant  are  really  just  as  we  perceive  them,  or 
whether  they  even  exist  at  all  outside  of  our  person.  The  natural 
sciences  leave  this  problem  out  of  consideration — ^its  solution  is  the 
task  of  speculative  philosophy.  In  reality  they  are  not  concerned 
with  the  objects,  which  in  themselves  we  cannot  know,  but  with 
the  study  of  the  sensations  that  we  receive.  The  sensations  take 
the  place  of  the  objects,  and  we  regard  them  as  such. 

2.  The  Scientific  Investigation  of  Things. — ^What  is  to  be 
imderstood  by  the  term?  In  the  first  place,  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  objects.  From  a  study  of  this  it  is  found  that 
many  objects  resemble  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  a  classification,  i.e.  an  arrangement 
of  like  objects  into  groups  and  a  separation  of  the  various  groups 
from  each  other.  By  the  descriptive  method  we  are  finally  able 
to  divide  the  natural  sciences  into  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy 
and  Astronomy. 

3.  In  the  second  place,  scientific  investigation  includes  the 
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study  of  the  relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  each  other;  in 
other  words,  the  study  of  phenomena.  The  heavenly  bodies  move 
towards  each  other;  water  turns  to  ice  on  cooling;  wood  biirns 
when  heated.  It  is  the  task  of  the  natiuul  sciences  to  accurately 
obser\'e  and  describe  such  phenomena,  i.e.  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  the  heavenly  bodies  change  their  relative  positions,  what 
conditions  affect  the  freezing  of  water,  what  becomes  of  the  burn- 
ing wood,  under  what  conditions  it  can  burn,  etc. 

The  description  of  the  phenomena  leads  to  a  different  division 
of  the  natural  sciences  than  the  description  of  objects,  viz.,  a  divi- 
sion into  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  the  latter  being  the  study 
of  \dtal  processes,  and  including  Physiolog}'',  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

4.  The  human  mind,  in  pursuing  the  scientific  study  of  nature, 
does  not  feel  contented  with  the  accurate  description  of  objects 
and  phenomena;  it  seeks  also  for  an  explanation  of  the  latter. 
The  various  attempts  at  explanations  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  science.  Wlien,  for  instance,  we  see  that  a  ray  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  is  split  up  into  two 
other  rays  of  different  properties,^  wc  strive  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  When  copper  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  turns  into  a 
black  powder;  the  question  again  arises,  why  this  thing  is  so.  In 
searching  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  we  thus  endeavor 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  essence  of  things  than  is  possible  by 
direct  obser\''ation.  Although  the  phenomena  themselves  are 
found  to  be  unchangeable,  our  explanation  of  them  may  be  modi- 
fied as  our  knowledge  increases.  The  transfonnation  of  copper 
into  a  black  powder  on  heating  in  the  air  was  fonnerly  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  something  left  the  metal;  subsecjuently, 
%vhen  the  phenomenon  was  better  understood,  by  assimiing  that 
the  copper  takes  up  something  from  the  air. 

Scientific  investigation  pursues  in  general,  then,  the  following 
course:  A  phenomenon  is  obser\^ed  and  studied  as  carefully  as 
possible.  Thereupon  an  explanation  of  it  is  sought.  A  hjrpoth- 
esis  is  set  up.  From  this  conclusions  can  l)e  formed,  some  of 
which  can  be  tested  by  experiment.  If  the  latter  really  leads  to 
the  expected  result,  the  hypothesis  gains  in  probability.  If  it  is 
8ul)sequently  found  to  explain  and  link  together  a  whole  series  of 
phenomena,  it  becomes  a  theory. 
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The  nineteenth  century  was  an  era  of  great  prosperity  for 
scientific  inquiry.  For  numerous  phenomena  explanations  have 
been  found  which  possess  a  great  degree  of  probabihty.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  theories  penetrate  only  a  little 
into  the  real  essence  of  things,  and  the  investigator  very  soon 
stumbles  upon  questions  whose  explanation  does  not  at  present 
even  seem  to  be  a  possibility.  The  chemical  process  that  goes  on 
when  copper — ^to  retain  our  former  example — is  heated  in  the 
air  is  well  known.  However,  the  deeper  question,  why  the  action 
takes  place  just  so  and  not  otherwise,  or  why  the  resulting 
powder  is  black,  still  awaits  a  satisfactory  answer. 

5.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  natural 
phenomena  are  found  to  be  unchangeable.  The  movement  of  the 
planets,  for  example,  still  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies;  whenever  water  turns  to  ice  the  same 
increase  of  volume  is  to  be  observed;  the  crystal  form  of  common 
salt,  whenever  and  wherever  examined,  is  invariably  the  same; 
from  the  burning  of  wood  the  same  products  are  always  obtained; 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  leaves  of  one  and  the  same  plant 
is  never  found  to  vary.  This  general  principle  finds  its  expression 
in  the  phrase,  constancy  of  natural  phenomena.  Every  one  is  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  and  it  is  tacitly  accepted  as  the  basis  of  every 
natural  scientific  investigation.  If,  for  example,  one  has  measured 
the  angles  which  the  faces  of  a  soda  crystal  form  with  each  other, 
he  considers  it  certain  that  all  soda  crystals  must  show  the  same 
angles,  at  whatever  time  or  place  they  may  be  measured.  If  it  has 
once  been  determined  that  pure  alcohol  boils  at  78°  under  normal 
pressure,  it  is  forthwith  assumed  that  this  must  be  the  case  with 
all  alcohol,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  obtained  or  when  and  where 
it  may  be  tested. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEfflCAL  PHENOMENA. 

6.  It  was  stated  above  (§3)  that  the  description  of  phenomena 
leads  to  a  division  of  the  natural  sciences  into  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  the  study  of  vital  processes  (Biology).  In  defining  the  province 
of  Chemistry  Biology  may  be  left  out  of  consideration;  however,, 
it  is  desirable  to  compare  the  field  of  Chemistry  with  that  of 
Physics.    In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Physics  deals  with  the 
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temporary,  Chemistry  with  the  lasting,  changes  of  matter.  By 
^natter  or  substance  we  understand  the  objects  without  reference 
to  their  form.  Iron,  marble,  sand  and  glass  are  kinds  of  matter, 
or  substances,  independent  of  their  external  shape. 

A  couple  of  illustrations  may  make  this  conception  of  temporary 
and  lasting  changes  clear. 

(a)  A  platinum  Tvire  glows  when  held  in  a  colorless  gas-flame. 
On  removal  it  cools  ofif  and  no  change  is  visible.  This  is  a  physical 
phenomenon;  the  change,  the  glowing,  is  of  a  temporary  sort.  So 
soon  as  the  cause  of  the  change  is  removed,  the  wire  resumes 
its  original  condition.  When  some  magnesium  wire  is  held  in  the 
flame,  it  burns  with  the  emission  of  a  brilliant  light  and  turns  into 
a  white  powder,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  substance 
magnesium.  Here  a  lasting  change  has  occurred;  we  have  to  do 
with  a  chemical  phenomenon. 

(b)  Again,  we  may  take  two  white  crystallized  substances,  naph- 
thalene and  cane-sugar,  and  heat  each  separately  in  a  retort  with 
receiver.  The  naphthalene  at  first  melts;  on  continued  heating  it 
begins  to  boil,  then  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver.  The 
•distilled  naphthalene  resembles  the  undistilled  in  ever>'  respect.  The 
substance  has,  as  a  result  of  heating,  undergone  physical  changes — 
melting,  change  to  vapor  and,  finally,  return  to  the  solid  state.  The 
cane-sugar  behaves  differently.  Here  also  a  melting  is  observed  at 
first,  but  soon  the  sugar  turns  darker;  a  brownish  liquid  distils 
over;  a  peculiar  odor  is  noticeable  and  at  last  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a  charred,  porous  mass.  The  cane-sugar  suffers  a  lasting 
change  on  being  heated.     In  this  case  wc  have  a  chemical  change. 

(c)  As  a  third  and  last  example  we  may  consider  the  behavior 
of  a  metallic  wire  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  acidulated  water 
on  the  other,  when  an  electric  current  passes  through  them.  The 
wire  displays  other  properties  so  long  as  the  current  is  on.  If 
the  latter  ceases,  the  wire  returns  to  its  original  condition.  This 
is  a  physical  action.  In  the  acidulated  water,  however,  the  current 
induces  an  evolution  of  gas,  and  this  gas  arising  from  the  water 
has  properties  entirely  diffei'ent  from  those  of  the  water.  A  lasting 
change  in  the  substance  has  occurred;  a  chemical  action  has  taken 
•place. 

A  sharp  distinction  between  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 
is  often — as  will  be  seen  later — ^very  difficult  to  make. 
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CHEMICAL  OPERATIONS. 

7.  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions  it  seems  advisable  at  this  point 
to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  commonest  chemical  operations. 

Solution. — ^When  sugar,  salt  or  saltpetre,  for  example,  is  put 
into  water,  the  solid  substance  disappears  and  its  taste  is  taken 
on  by  the  water.  The  substance  has  dissolved  in  the  water.  There 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  solubility  of  each  of  these,  for,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  constant  and  more  of  the  substance  is  gradually 
added,  a  point  is  finally  reached  when  the  water  will  take  up  no 
more.  The  solution  is  then  saturated.  The  solubility  of  most 
solids  increases  with  the  temperature.  Moreover  it  is  very  differ- 
ent with  different  substances,  varying  all  the  way  from  solubility  in 
all  proportions  to  imperceptible  solubility.  Thus  cane-sugar  is  dis- 
solved in  large  cjuantity  by  water,  while  sand  is  practically  insolu- 
ble in  it.  Liquids  can  be  either  miscible  in  all  proportions 
(water  and  alcohol)  or  only  partially  soluble  in  each  other.  When, 
for  instance,  water  is  shaken  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether 
and  allowed  to  stand,  two  liquid  layers  are  formed;  the  water  has 
dissolved  some  ether  and  the  ether  some  water.  In  most  cases 
the  solubility  of  liquids  in  each  other  also  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  gases  solubility  decreases  with  rising 
temperature. 

Separation  of  a  Solid  and  a  Liquid. — ^This  may  be  accomplished 
by  filtration.  A  funnel  is  lined  on  the  interior  with  "filter-paper  " 
And  the  mixture  poured  upon  it.  The  solid  is  retained  on  the 
paper  while  the  liquid  passes  through.  Decantation  is  a  less  com- 
plete method  of  separation,  since  more  Hquid  remains  with  the 
«olid  by  this  method  than  by  filtration.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  neither  method  affords  a  really  complete  separation.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  washing,  i.e.  by  replacing  the  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  which  remains  between  the  solid  particles  by 
another  liquid.  If  the  liquid  of  the  mixture  be  a  salt  solution, 
pure  water  is  very  effective.  It  is  obvious  that  by  repeating  the 
washing  several  times  the  salt  solution  can  be  wholly  removed. 
Suppose  that  1  c.c.  salt  solution  remains  between  the  particles  of 
the  solid  and  that  9  c.c.  water  is  then  added.  The  solution  is  thus 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  original  concentration.  If  1  c.c. 
of  this  dilute  solution  again  remains  with  the  solid  and  another 
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9  0.0.  water  is  Jwlded,  the  concentration  is  then  10~^,  or  one- 
hundredth  of  the  original  concentration;  after  six  such  operations 
it  would  be  only  10'*,  or  one  millionth  of  the  original,  so  that  the 
separation  is  practically  complete. 

Crystallizatioii. — If  a  solution  is  saturated  in  the  wami  and 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  dissolved  substance  frequently  separates 
out  in  the  crj-stallizetl  state.  Advantage  ia  often  taken  of  this 
for  purifying  cr>'stallizable  substances. 

Distillation  (Fig.  1). — This  operation  is  frequently  made  use 
of  in  working  with  liquids.  The  liquid  is  placed  in  a  flask  or  a 
retort  and  heated  to  boiling.     The  escaping  vapor  is  cooled  to 


a  liquid  in  a  condejiaer.  The  latter  consists  of  a  suflficiently  wide 
tube  encased  in  a  jacket,  through  which  water  flows  to  keep  the 
inner  tube  colil.  The  condensed  hquiil  is  collected  in  the  receiivr. 
It  is  readily  seen  how  volatile  sulistances  can  lie  separated  from 
non-volatile  ones  by  distillation,  e.g.  water  from  salt,  since  the 
former  distil  over  and  the  latter  remain  in  the  distill ing-fiask. 
However,  Uquids  of  different  volatility  can  also  be  separateti  in 
this  manner.  Take,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
The  more  volatile  constituent,  alcohol,  passes  over  for  the  most 
part  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation;  towards  the  end  tlie  less 
volatile,  water.  If  the  two  distillates  are  collecte*!  separately,  an 
approximate  separation  results.  A  few  repetitions  of  this  so-called 
pv^tioruil  distillation  bring  about  a  practically  complete  separatiOD 
in  many  cases. 
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Sublimation. — Certain  solids,  e.g.  camphor,  when  heated  (at 
ordinary  pressure),  turn  to  vapor  without  melting.  If  this  vapor 
comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  surface,  the  substance  is  deposited  in 
the  solid,  crystallized  state.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  another 
method  of  separating  some  substances. 

THE  ELEMENTS. 

8.  When  a  substance  (§  6)  is  subjected  to  various  influences^, 
such  as  heat,  electricity,  or  light,  or  is  brought  in  contact  with 
other  substances,  it  is  very  often  split  up  into  two  or  more  dis- 
similar components.  As  an  example  let  us  take  gunpowder. 
Water  is  added  and  the  whole  is  stirred  well  and  gently  warmed; 
after  a  while  it  is  filtered,  and  that  which  remains  on  the  filter  is 
found  to  be  no  longer  gunpowder,  for  it  is  unexplosive.  On  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  a  white  crystalline  substan/ce,  saltpetre,  remains. 
The  undissolved  part  is  dried  and  then  shaken  with  another  sol- 
vent, carbon  disulphide.  After  a  time  the  mixture  is  filtered,  as 
before,  and  there  is  left  on  the  filter  a  black  mass,  consisting  of 
charcoal  powder.  The  carbon  disulphide  of  the  filtrate  evaporates 
and  leaves  yellow  crystals  of  sulphur.  Thus  we  see  that,  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water  and  carbon  disulphide,  gunpowder 
can  be  separated  into  three  substances,  viz.  carbon,  sulphur  and 
saltpetre.  The  two  former  are  incapable,  even  when  subjected 
to  all  the  agencies  at  our  command,  of  division  into  different  com- 
ponents. Not  so  with  saltpetre,  for  when  the  latter  is  heated 
strongly  a  gas  is  given  off  in  which  a  glowing  wooden  splinter  is 
at  once  ignited.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  a  substance 
remains  which  gives  off  red  fumes  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
something  that  saltpetre  does  not  do.  Saltpetre  can  evidently 
be  broken  up  still  farther  by  heating. 

If  we  subject  all  sorts  of  substances  to  a  successive  treatment 
with  reagents  of  the  most  different  kinds,  we  finally  discover  cer- 
tain ones  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  simpler  substances  by  our 
present  means.  Such  substances  are  called  elements.  Although 
the  number  of  substances,  according  to  §  6,  may  be  considered  as 
infinitely  great,  experience  has  taught  that  the  number  of  elements 
is  small.    There  are  about  seventy. 

As  our  methods  of  examination  improve,  it  may  quite  possibly 
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be  found  that  the  substances  which  the  chemist  of  to-day  regards  as 
elements  have  no  right  to  the  name.  Therefore,  when  we  use  the 
w-ord  **  element/'  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relative  term,  dependent 
on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and  the  means  at  our  command.  In 
the  histor}"^  of  chemistry  some  cases  are  to  be  found  where  sub- 
stances, once  believed  to  be  elements,  were  subsequently  decom- 
posed. 

The  exact  number  of  elements  cannot  be  definitelv  stated,  be- 
cause,  on  the  one  hand,  not  all  the  substances  that  possibly  exist 
may  be  within  our  reach,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  certain  substances  now  regarded  as  elements  cannot  be 
divided  bv  means  alreadv  known. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  elements  at  present 
known  to  exist: 


Aluminium 

Fluorine 

Neon 

Sodium 

Antimony 

GiMlolinium 

Nickel 

Strontium 

Ar^n 

Gallium 

Niobium 

Sulphur 

Arsenic 

Germanium 

Nitrogen 

Tantalum 

Barium 

Gold 

Osmium 

Tellurium 

Beryllium 

Helium 

Oxygen 

Terbium 

Bismuth 

Hydrogen 

Palladium 

Thallium 

Boron 

Indium 

Phosphorus 

Thorium 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Platinum 

Thulium 

Cadmium 

Iridium 

Potassium 

Tin 

Csraium 

Iron 

Praseodymium 

Titanium 

Calcium 

Krypton 

Radium 

Tungsten 

Carbon 

Lanthanum 

Rhodium 

Uranium 

Cerium 

Lead 

Rubidium 

Vanadium 

Chlorine 

Lithium 

Ruthenium 

Xenon 

Chromium 

Magnesium 

Samarium 

Ytterbium 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Scandium 

Yttrium 

Copi)er 

Mercury 

Selenium 

Zinc 

Dysprosium 

Molybdenum 

Silicon 

Zirconium 

Erbium 

Neodymium 

Silver 

As  may 

\ye 

seen  from  this  list, 

the  metals  are  included  in  the 

elemont.s. 

Together  with  them  we 

!  find  a  number  of  other  sub- 

stances,  as 

oxygen,  sulphur,  phasphorus,  etc.,  that  are 

classed  under 

the  tenn   ; 

non- 

metals,  or  inctalloi(h 

\.    To  the  latter 

chuss  belong 

manv  very 

im 

portant  sul>stances, 

e.g.,  oxygen,  an 

element  that 

*  ( >f  tlio  interior  of  tlie  earth  only  a  ver>'  small  part  is  known.  If  we  think 
of  the  earth  as  almut  the  size  of  an  orange,  the  deepest  mine-shafts  would  not 
even  penetrate  the  thin  yellow  exterior  layer  of  the  orange-skin. 
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combines  with  almost  all  others,  causing  what  is  called  combustion. 
Oxygen  is  present  in  a  large  amount  in  the  air.  Another  non- 
metal  is  carbon,  which  is  present  in  all  organized  substances,  and 
is  therefore  a  constituent  of  every  animal  and  plant.  Sulphur,, 
which  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  giving  off  a  pungent  odor,  and 
chlorine,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  of  very  disagreeable  odor,  which 
combines  readily  with  most  metals,  are  also  non-metals. 

The  elements  occiur  in  very  unequal  proportions  in  the  part  of 
the  earth  accessible  to  us.  Oxygen,  which  occurs  in  air,  in  water,, 
and  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  very  preponderant, 
composing  approximately  50%  of  these  portions  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  investigated.  The  elements  silicon,  aluminium,  iron, 
calcium,  carbon,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  hydrogen, 
together  with  oxygen,  make  up  99%  of  the  earth's  crust.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  1%  for  all  the  other  elements.  Some  of 
these  are  quite  common,  e.g.,  Uthium,  but  they  ahnost  always 
occur  in  very  small  quantities.  Others,  like  niobium  and  tantalum, 
are  found  in  relatively  very  small  amounts  and  in  isolated  places. 

The  following  table,  according  to  Clarke,  gives  an  approxi- 
mate summary  of  the  quantities  of  the  elements  found  in  the  part 
of  the  earth  accessible  to  us: 


Oxygen 47.07 

Silicon 27.06 

Aluminium 7 .90 

Iron 4.43 

Calcium 3.44 

Macpesium 2 .40 

Sodium 2.43 

Potassium 2 .  45 

Hydrogen 0.22 

Titanium 0.40 

Carbon 0.20 

Chlorine 0.07 

BTX)mine 

Phosphorus 0.11 

Sulphur 0.11 

Barium 0.09 

Manganese 0 .07 

Strontium 0 .03 

Nitrogen 

Fluorme 0 .02 

All  other  elements 0 .50 


Earth's  Crust.  ^ 

10  miles  downward  ,_  Ocean. 
(93  per  cent),       ^'  »*«'  ^«*>0 

% 


Atmosphere.         Average. 


% 
85.79 


% 
23.02 


0.05 
0.14 
1.14 
0.04 
10.67 

6.662 
2.07    \ 
0.008/ 


0.09 


75 
1 


54 

44 


% 
49.78 

26.08 

7.34 

4.11 

3.19 

2.24 

2.33 

2.28 

0.95 

0.37 

0.19 

0.21 

0.11 
0.11 
0.09 
0.07 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 
0.48 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
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With  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis  (§§  263-267)  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  heavenly  bodies  contain  most  of  the  elements 
found  in  our  earth,  and  also  some  others. 

OXYGEN. 

9.  Under  ordinarj'^  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
oxygen  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas,  whose  most  noticeable 
property  is  its  ability  to  set  glowing  substances  on  fire  with  the 
evolution  of  much  light  and  heat.  A  glowing  splinter  of  wood,  for' 
example,  when  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  begins 
at  once  to  burn  brightly.  This  action  is  ordinarily  used  as  a 
characteristic  test  for  the  identification  of  oxygen. 

This  gas  can  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  There  are  many 
substances  which  are  known  to  evolve  oxygen  on  heating. 

(1)  Mercuric  oxide ^  when  heated  strongly  in  a  retort  (Fig.  2), 
yields  oxygen,  which  can  be  collected  by  means  of  a  delivery-tube 


Fig.  2. — Pkkpakatiox  of  Oxygen  from  Potassium  Chlorate. 


opening  under  the  mouth  of  a  cylindrical  receiver  filled  with 
water.  The  inside  of  the  retort  becomes  covered  with  drops  of 
mercurv. 

(2)  The  same  apparatus  can  be  uso^l  in  makinfic  oxygen  from 
jx)tassium  chlorate  (chlorate  of  potash),  Jis  well  as  from  potasfn'um 
nitrate  (saltpetre),  jyota^^isiuni  permanganate,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. The  preparation  of  oxygen  by  heatinjr  potassium  chlorate 
is  a  metho  1  fre(iuently  used  in  tlie  la])oratorv. 

Some  sul)stauc(^s  ^Wo  ofT  oxygen  when  heated  together  with 
others,  as  in  the  following  cases: 
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(3)  Potassium  dicliromate  or  manganese  dioxide,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid; 

(4)  Zinc  oxide,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

The  atmospheric  air  consists  principally  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
The  following  method  for  separating  these  gases  was  employed  by 
Lavolsier  in  1774.  He  introduced  some  mercury  into  a  retort  A 
{Fig.  3)  with  a  long,  doubly-bent  neck  that  opened  under  a  bell- 
jar  P  filled  with  air  and  resting  in  a  dish  R  of  mercury.    He  then 


Fio.  3. — Absorption  op  Oxyqen  by  Mbrcctrt. 


heated  the  retort  steadily  for  several  days,  keeping  the  mercury 
almost  boiling.  As  a  result,  a  part  of  the  air  in  F  disappeared, 
and  the  gaa  remaining  was  found  to  possess  other  properties  than 
air — it  was  nitrogen.  At  the  same  time  the  mercury  had  been 
partially  transformed  into  a  red  powder,  mercuric  oxide.  On 
heating  the  latter  more  strongly  oxygen  was  obtained. 

Oxygen  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  commercially  by  the 
Kassner  process  (c/.  §  204). 

The  physical  properties  of  oxygen,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  as  follows:  Its  specific  gravity,  assuming  the  density 
of  air  to  be  1,  is  t.lOo35;  taking  hydrogen  as  unity,  it  is  15.88. 
A  liter  of  oxygen  at  0°  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  weighs  1.4290  g. 
Oxygen  can  be  hquefied;  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  it  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  liquid  state  have  now  been  completely  over- 
come. Apparatuses  for  liquefying  oxygen  have  been  constructed 
by  Hampson  and  by  Lindb,  a  description  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  text-books  of  physics.  The  critical  temperature  of  oxygen 
ia  —118°,  and  its  critical  pressure  50  atmospheresj.  Liquid 
oxygen  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.124  (based  on  water)  and  a 
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boil'np-poini  of.  -  182.95°  at  745.0  mm.  pressure.  Its  color  b 
light  blue.  It  can  be  preserved  for  some  time  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure, with  the  aid  of  a  so-called  vacuum-flask  (Fig.  4,) 
The  latter  is  a  vessel  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  jacket,  the  space  be- 
tween the  wails  lieiiig  evacuated.  1(X)  I.  water  at  0°  dissolves 
4.89  1.  oxygen.  The  gas  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  molten  silver.  When  the  silver  solidifies, 
the  oxygen— a  volume  about  ten  times  that  of 
the  metal— suddenly  escapes  from  solution,  caus- 
ing peculiar  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  silver 
("spitting"  of  silver). 

We  remarked  above  (g  7)  that  the  solubility  of 
ises  in  hquids  diminishes  with   increasing  tem- 
I   perature.    A  very  remarkable  law  expresses  the 
relation  that  exists  between  the  solubility  of  a  gas 
and  its  pressure,  namely,  the  solubility  is  propor- 
liatial  to  Uie  pressure.     This  is  the  Uiw  of  Hf.sry. 
Fio.  4.— VACtrnM- Thus,  when  the  pressure  becomes  o-fold,  the  solu- 
FLABK.  bility  also  becomes  a-fold.     As  the  ma-ss  of  a  gas 

which  is  present  in  a  certain  volume  is  likewise  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  the  law  of  Henry  can  also  be  expreaaeil  thus;  The  volume 
of  a  gas  dissaving  in  a  certain  quantUy  of  a  liquid  is  iruiependenl 
of  the  pressure. 

This  law  is  rig^d  when  the  solubility  of  the  gas  is  small;  when 
the  solubility  is  large,  for  instance  100  volumes  in  1  of  the  Uquid, 
its  deviations  are  considerable. 

Still  another  formulation  of  this  law  is  of  value  in  understanding 
certain  of  its  applications:  The  concerdrations  of  the  dissolved  and 
undissolved  portions  of  a  gas  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other.  By 
"concentration"  is  meant  the  quantity  of  the  gas  in  grams  per 
unit  vohnne  (cubic  centimeter). 

10.  Among  the  cheiniml  properties  of  oxygen  the  most  promi- 
nent is  its  vigorous  support  of  combustion.  The  following  are 
interesting  examples: 

Charcoal  glows  in  air  only  moderately  and  without  much  evolu- 
tion of  light.  In  oxygen,  however,  it  burns  with  a  bright  glow. 
Sulphur,  which  burns  in  air  with  only  a  small  flame,  biu-ns  in 
oxygen  with  an  intense  blue  light.  Plioftphorus  burns  in  oxygen 
with  a  blinding  white  light.     A  steel  watch-spring  that  has  been 
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heated  to  redness  at  one  end  and  put  into  oxygen,  burns  ^\^th 
scintillation.  Zinc  also  burns  in  it  with  a  dazzling  light.  In  all 
these  and  analogous  cases  the  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  burning  mate- 
rial, disappears  during  the  combustion,  while  new  substances  are 
formed.  A  lasting  change  therefore  takes  place  and  we  have  to 
do  with  a  chemical  process.  The  product  of  burning  charcoal  is 
found  to  be  a  gas  that  makes  lime-water  cloudy  and  is  unable  to 
support  combustion;  it  is  called  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphur  also 
yields  a  gas;  it  has  a  pungent  odor  and  is  called  sulphur  dioxide. 
Phosphorus  produces  a  white  flocculent  powder,  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  When  iron  bums,  a  black  cindery  powder  is  fonned, 
called  "hammer-scale,"  because  it  composes  the  sparks  that  fly 
from  the  anvil. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  really  occurs  in  the  above 
cases.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found  that  the  weight  of  "the 
product  of  combustion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  substance  burned. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  substance  during  burning  can  in  many 
cases  be  easily  demonstrated.  For  instance,  a  horseshoe  magnet  that  has 
been  dipjjed  in  iron  filings  may  be  hung  on  the  lower  side  of  a  scale-pan 
and  balanced  by  weights  put  in  the  other  pan.  The  iron  filings  may  be 
burned  by  passing  a  non-luminous  flame  under  them  a  few  times.  On 
cooling,  the  scale-pan  attached  to  the  magnet  sinks.  In  a  similar  way  one 
may  demonstrate  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  burning  of  copper.  In 
order  to  prove  the  increase  of  weight  in  a  case  where  only  gaseous  products 
are  formed,  a  candle  may  be  burned  and  the  combustion  products, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  collected  by  letting  them  pass  over 
unslaked  lime,  with  w^hich  both  unite. 

Closer  investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  increased 
weight  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  burned 
substance,  in  all  combustion  products.  The  latter  are  compounds 
of  these  substances  with  oxygen.  The  participation  of  oxygen  in 
the  burning  of  zinc,  for  example,  may  be  proved  by  heating  the 
combustion  product,  zinc  w^hite,  in  a  tube  and  leading  over  it 
chlorine  gas,  whereby  oxygen  is  driven  off.  The  compounds  of 
oxygen  are  called  oxides,  and  the  act  of  this  combination  is  known 
as  oxidation. 

When  substances  bum  in  the  air,  it  is  only  the  oxygen  which 
.combines  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  heated 
and  thus  takes  a  part  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion. 
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Therefore  the  temperature  of  a  burning  object  cannot  rise  so  high 
as  in  pure  oxygen,  and,  since  the  emission  of  light  increases  very 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  combustions  in  oxygen  are  for 
this  reason  much  brighter  than  in  air. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  ascertaining  what  elements 
€xist  in  a  compound.  According  to  the  one  method  the  compound 
is  decomposed  and  the  elements  composing  it  thereupon  deter- 
mined. This  is  the  analytic  method.  According  to  the  other, 
the  synthetic  method,  the  composition  is  found  by  combining 
different  elements  to  form  new  substances.  In  the  above-described 
experiment  (§  8)  of  Lavoisier  the  composition  of  the  red  powder 
is  learned  by  decomposing  it  at  high  temperature,  whereupon  it 
separates  into  only  mercury  and  oxygen.  Inversely  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  red  powder  by  heating  pure  oxygen  and  pure  mercury 
together  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  former  is  an  example  of 
analysis,  the  latter  of  synthesis. 

HYDROGEN, 

II.  Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas  that  is  rarely 
found  on  the  earth  in  the  free  state.  The  gases  of  some  volcanoes 
contain  it  and  it  can  also  result  from  processes  of  decay.  In 
combination  with  other  elements,  however,  hydrogen  is  very 
widely  distributed  and  occurs  in  very  large  amounts  (§  8). 

Hydrogen  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
hydrogen  compounds  can  be  broken  up. 

(1)  Water  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  hydrogen 
being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  (cathode). 

(2)  Palladium-hydrogen  is  broken  up  by  heat  into  palladium 
and  hydrogen  (see  §  315). 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  hydrogen  depend  on  the 
indirect  decomposition  of  hydrogen  compounds,  i.e.  their  reaction 
with  other  substances.     The  following  are  examples  of  this  sort: 

(3)  The  action  of  zinc  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  89).  This 
is  the  ordinary  method. 

For  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  in  the  laboratory  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  5  is  often  used.  A  contains  granulated  zinc  (or  iron  nails) 
and  B  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  cock  C  is 
opened  the  acid  flows  through  D  to  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen commences  at  once.    The  cock  being  closed  again,  the  gas  still 
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coDtinues  to  come  off  and  forces  back  the  add.  Hits  is  fadlitated  by 
changing  the  relative  levels  of  A  and  B. 

(4)  The  action  of 
einc  or  aluminium  fil- 
ings on  caustic  potash 
or  slaked  lime. 

(5)  The  action  of 
sodium  or  potassium 
on  water  or  alcohol 

(6)  Magnesium 
powder,  when  boiled 
with  water,  also 
evolves  hydrogen, 
especially  when  some 
chloride    of    magne-  ''°'  ^ 

sium  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  because  such  a  solution  dissolves 
the  magnesium  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
Likewise,  Ted-hot  iron  decomposes  water  with  the  liberation  of 
hydrogen  (compare  §  305). 

12.  The  physical  properties  of  hydrogen  are  these:  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  substances,  its  specific  gravity  (air=l) 
amounting  to  only  0.06949.  One  liter  of  hydrogen  at  0°  and 
760  mm,  Hg.  pressure  weighs  0.0899  g.  Its  lightness  renders  it 
useful  for  inflating  balloons.  It  is  very  hard  to  liquefy,  because 
its  critical  temperature  lies  only  30-32°  above  the  absolute  zero 
(—273°).  On  the  other  hand,  the  critical  pressure  is  only  15 
atmospheres.  Liquid  hydrogen  is  colorless.  It  boils  at  —  252.5°. 
Its  specific  gravity,  with  reference  to  water,  is  only  0.07  at  its 
boiling-point  and  0.086  at  its  freezing-point,  being  therefore 
con^derably  less  than  that  of  all  other  known  liquids.  Dewar 
further  succeeded  in  biinging  hydrogen  to  the  solid  state  by 
allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  quickly  at  30-40  mm.  pressure. 
The  melting-point  of  solid  hydrogen  is  about  16°  (absolute  tem- 
perature). The  heat  of  evaporation  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  very 
high,  being  200  cal.;  for  this  reason  a  Sask  containing  liquid 
hydrogen  soon  becomes  f^overed  with  a  layer  of  liquid  air,  which 
drops  down  and  soon  partially  solidifies. 

Hydrogen  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  I.  water  dissolving 
2.15  1.  of  the  gas  at  0°.     Alcohol  takes  up  somewhat  more. 
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13.  Chemical  Propcrlien. — Hydrogen  does  not  unite  with  as 
lurge  a  number  of  elements  as  oxygen.  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  displays  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen,  burning  with 
an  almost  colorless  and  a  very  hot  flame  to  form  water.  This 
property  serves  for  the  identification  of  hydrogen  gas. 

When  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  directed  upon  very  finely 
divided  platinum  (spongy  platinum  or  pliitlnum  black,  |  316), 
the  hydrogen  is  ignited  (f  25). 

The  high  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  flame  is  made  use  of  in 
fuung  platinum,  quartz,  etc.,  anfl  in  the  Drummond  lime-liglU. 

In  the  latter  oxygen  is  forceil  into  a  hydrogen  flame,  which  is 
directed  on  to  a  piece  of  quicklime.  The  intense  heat  causes  the 
latter  to  glow  brilliantly. 

Such  a  flame  Ie  known  as  an  o\}-hydrogen  flame.  An  apparatus 
{oxyhydrogcn  bloirpipe)  like  that  represeiiied  in  Fig.  6  is  required  for 
producing  it.  The  hydrogen  enters  at  IF  and  passes  out  at  a,  where  it  is 
lit.  O.isygen  b  blown  inlo  the  lUime  al  .S.  Thus  the  gaaes  do  not  mis 
till  they  reach  ihc  Hame.  and  (hi'  |nis.sil>iliiy  of  an  explosion  is  avoided. 


Fig.  G— Oxyhtdbogbn-  Blowfipb. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  especially  in  the  proportion 
ot  2  vols.  H  and  1  vol.  O  (delomlituf-gas).  when  ignited,  turns 
instantaneously  to  steam ;  in  other  wonls,  it  explodes.  This  ex- 
periment can,  however,  lie  performed  harmlessly  by  using  a  wide- 
moutheil  cylinder  of  not  too  great  dimensions.  A  loud  report  is 
heard  in  this  case,  liccause  the  steatn  at  the  moment  of  its  fomift- 
tion  occupies  a  nuich  larger  voUune  at  the  high  temperature  of  the 
combustion  than  the  mixture  of  the  original  gases,  and  as  a  result 
the  air  is  suddenly  ejected  with  violence.  When  the  explosion 
occurs  in  a  closed  vessel,  no  sound  is  heanl  (c/.  e.g.  Fig.  13,  p.  27), 

The  temperature  to  which  detonating-gas  must  be  heated  to 
explotle  is  found  to  Ite  about  700°.  At  a  lower  temperature  com- 
bination lietween  hydrogen  anil  oxgyen  also  takes  place,  but  not 
instantaneously,  as  in  explosions;  the  lower  the  temperature,  the 
Blower  the  process.     When,  therefore,  no  change  in  colli  detonating- 
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£as  is  observed  even  in  the  course  of  several  years,  we  must  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  the  process  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  simple  calculation  will  make  this  plain. 
BoDENSTEiN  observed  that,  when  detonating-gas  is  heated  at 
509°  for  50  minutes,  0.15  of  the  whole  is  changed  to  water.  Now 
it  is  a  general  rule  that,  when  the  temperature  sinks  10®,  a  chemi- 
cal reaction  becomes  about  twice  as  slow;  at  499°  it  would  thus 
take  100  minutes  till  the  0.15  part  of  the  gas  had  formed  water. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature,  say  at  9°,  it  would  be  50X2*®  minutes, 
that  is  about  1.06  X 10"  years.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  chemi- 
cal reactions.  When  we  see  that  wood,  sulphur,  etc.,  burn  quickly 
at  higher  temperatiu'es,  we  must  admit  that  oxidation  takes 
place  also  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  so  slowly  that  we 
cannot  perceive  it.  Moissan,  however,  succeeded  in  proving 
that  charcoal  at  100°  and  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
oxidized  very  slowly  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  is  not  only  able  to  unite  with  free  oxygen,  but  it  also 
has  the  power  to  withdraw  oxygen  from  many  of  its  compounds. 
The  action  of  hydrogen  on  a  compound  is  called,  in  general, 
reduction.  This  action  is  often  a  very  useful  means  of  determining 
whether  a  compound  contains  oxygen,  since  the  latter,  if  present, 
^vill  usually  unite  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Copper  oxide 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method.  A 
little  is  placed  in  a  tube,  hydrogen  is  led  over  it,  and  heat  is  then 
Applied;  one  soon  sees  the  black  oxide  change  to  red  copper,  and 
water  depositing  in  drops  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube.  Many 
other  oxides  can  be  similarly  reduced,  e.g.  iron  oxide,  lead  oxide, 
€tc. 

THE  CONSERVATION   OF  MATTER. 

14.  The  quantitative  relationships  in  oxidizing  and  reducing 
processes,  such  as  have  been  discussed  in  §  13,  i.e.  the  relations 
of  the  masses  of  the  substances  participating  in  the  changes,  may 
be  used  to  elucidate  a  very  important  law.  A  definite  amount  of 
copper  powder,  for  example,  may  be  placed  in  a  tube  and  the 
weight  of  the  tube  with  the  powder  ascertained.  Oxygen  is  then 
led  over  the  copper  at  a  high  temperature.  The  apparatus  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  which  combines  with 
the  copper  can  be  measured.  When  the  oxidation  process  has 
proceeded  for  some  time,  the  tube  containing  the  oxidized  copper 
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fe allowed  to  cool  and  then  weighed.  The  weight  is  fotind  to  have 
increased,  and  the  increase  iE  jiiat  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume 
of  oxj'gen  used  up.  Thereupon  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the 
tube  with  the  copper  oxide  and  heat  applied.  Here  also  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  measuring  the  volume  of  hydrogen  con- 
Bumed  in  reduction.  The  reduction  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  all  the 
copper  oxide  is  transformed  back  to  copper.  WTien  the  tuVje  and 
powder  are  subsequently  weighed,  they  will  be  found  to  have  re- 
assumed  their  original  weight.  The  water  that  fonns  can  be 
absorbed  by  a  substance  like  quicklime  or  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  wcighe<I.  It  will  be  found  equal  in  weight  to  the  loss  of 
Tyeight  of  the  copper  oxide  on  changing  to  copper  plus  the  weight 
ot  the  consumetl  hydrogen. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  combined  weight  of  the  reacting 
Bubstani^es  before  and  after  the  reaction  is  the  same.  Copper+ 
consumed  oxygen  weighs  just  as  much  as  copper  oxide;  copper 
oxide + consumed  hydrogen  weighs  just  as  much  as  copper+water; 
and,  finally,  the  regained  copper  weighs  just  as  much  as  that  ori^- 
nally  taken.  The  substances  can  be  changed  into  different  states, 
but  their  weight  remains  unaltered.  This  phenomenon  is  obBerve<l 
without  exception  in  chemical  actions,  and  we  therefore  accept  as  a 
law  the  statement  that  matter  is  indestructible,  or  that  no  matter 
can  be  lost  or  gained.  This  principle  was  introduced  into  chemistiy 
by  Lavoisier  (1743-1794). 

The  old  Greek  philosophers  were  alreaily  firmly  convinced  of  the 
f  Impossibility  of  producing  or  destroying  matler  In  all  ages  this  belief  has 
been  the  basis  of  philosophic  thought.  To  Lavoisier  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  demonstrated  the  practical  application  uf  ihe  principle  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  He  assumed  that  gra\'ity  is  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  all  matter — concerning  which  a  great  deal  of  doubt  still 
exiated— and  that  the  combined  weight  of  the  substances  concerned 
must  therefore  be  the  flame  before  and  after  a  chemical  reaction. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  teaches  that  the  principle  of  ihe  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  lies  originally  at  the  basis  of  our  thinking.  It  is  entirely 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  by  experimentation;  on  the 
contrary,  we  test  the  correctness  of  our  experimenlBl  results  by  ascertain- 
ing in  how  far  they  conform  to  tliis  principle.  This  can  be  easily  under- 
stood in  the  above  esse  of  the  oxidation  and  reduction  of  copper.  In  per- 
forming this  experiment  one  finds  that  the  weight  of  copper  +  oxygen  is 
not  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  copper  oxide  formed.    Even  after  several 
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repetitions  slight  difFerences  are  still  found.    Because  n'e  feel  that  there 

must  be  absolute  equality,  we  attribute  these  differences  to  imperfection* 
in  our  instrumenta,  and  we  consider  our  instrumeats  iniproved  if  they 
enable  us  to  approach  nearer  the  complete  equality  of  the  weights  before 
and  after  the  experiment.  Xevertheless,  we  are  unable  to  really  observe 
an  absolute  equality. 


WATER. 

ig.  Water  was  regarded  as  an  element  for  many  centuries.  Not 
until  1781  did  Cavendish  discover  that,  when  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  air  or  oxygen  explodes,  water  is  formed.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  supporter  of  an  erroneous  theorj'  (§  106),  he  failed  to  reaUze 
the  importance  of  his  discovery.  Lavoisier  in  1783  repeated  this 
experiment  and  comprehended  it  as  a  syDthesis  of  water,  as  we  still 
do  to-day. 

With  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  pictured  in  Fig.  7,  this  synthesis 
can  be  easily  demonstrated.    The  hydrogen  is  generated  in  the 


Fig.  7. — Combustion  of  HTDRoaBN, 


two-necked  (Woulft)  bottle  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  In 
order  to  free  the  gas  from  water  vapor,  it  is  passed  through  the 
horizontal  tube,  which  contains  chloride  of  calcium  or  bits  of 
pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  gas  is  ignited 
and,  as  it  burns,  water  is  gradually  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the 
bell-jar. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  there  are 
other  ways  of  obtaining  water.     For  example,  many  compounds. 
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such  as  the  blue  crj-stals  of  copper  vitriol,  give  off  water  when 
heated. 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  oxygeo 
compounds  was  illustrated  (§  13)  in  the  reduction  of  copper  oxide. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  b\so  proiluced  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
certain  hydrogen  compounds.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
burning  of  alcohol. 

Finally,  water  can  result  from  the  reaction  of  a  hydrogen  com- 
pound with  one  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  case  when  ammonia  gas 
(5  111)  is  led  over  hot  copper  oxide. 

The  synthetic  methwls  of  preparing  water,  such  as  the  above- 
named  and  many  others,  possess,  however,  merely  theoretical 
importance.  Even  when  water  is  wanted  in  a  perfectly  pure 
state,  natural  water  is  resorted  to.  This  contains  solids  and  gases 
in  solution,  which  must  be  ehminatceh  Its  purification  is  accom- 
plished by  distillation.  An  apparatus  well  suited  to  this  purpose 
IS  shown  in  Fig.  8.  High  pressure  steam  and  electricity  are 
often  used  for  heating  instead  of  the  flame. 


F»,  8.— PUHIFICATIOM  OP  WaT«R  BT  DtSTILUTIOH, 


Water  is  placed  in  the  retort  A.  which  rests  oi-er  the  fireplace, 
and  boile<l.  The  dissolved  gases  are  first  driven  off;  the  hot  steam 
follows,  passing  through  the  dome  B  into  the  condensing  coil 
("wonn  ")  C,  which  is  cooled  by  water  in  the  vessel  D.    The 
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<5ondensed  water,  now  pure,  flo\\^  down  into  the  bottle;  the  solid 
4sub8tances  that  were  dissolved  in  the  water  remain  in  the  retort. 
The  cooler  D  is  supplied  with  cold  water  through  a  tube,  entering 
near  the  bottom,  while  the  heated,  and  therefore  specifically  lighter, 
ivater  flows  out  near  the  top.  The  steam  thus  meets  with  cooling- 
water  of  a  lower  temperature  as  it  passes  down  the  worm,and  is  in  this 
v/ay  very  completely  condensed  (principle  of  the  counter-current). 

A  single  distillation  is  usually  insufficient  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  all  gaseous  and  solid  constituents.  For  this  purpose  the  operation 
must  be  repeated  in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  (tin  is  less  satisfactory) 
with  a  condensing  coil  of  the  same  metal,  and  only  the  middle  fraction 
■collected. 

An  excellent  criterion  for  the  purity  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the 
measurement  of  its  electrical  resistance.  Very  pure  water  conducts  the 
«lectric  current  scarcely  at  all.  Kohlrausch  foimd  the  conductivity  at 
18**  of  the  purest  water  obtainable  to  be  A; = 0.038  x  10"'  expressed  in 
reciprocal  ohms;  by  this  is  meant  the  conductivity  of  a  body  a  column 
of  which  1  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  square  in  cross-section  has  a  resistance 
of  1  ohm.  The  magnitude  of  the  resistance  of  such  water  is  better  un- 
<ierstood  by  comparing  it  with  resistance  of  copper.  1  cu.  mm.  of  this 
water  has  at  (f  the  same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  cross- 
section  and  25  million  miles  long;  it  could  be  strung  around  the  earth's 
equator  one  thousand  times.  The  slightest  traces  of  salts  or  even  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  cause  a  market  increase  in  its  conductivity. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

i6.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  an  odorless,  tasteless 
liquid,  showing  no  color  in  thin  layers.  On  looking  through  a  layer 
26  meters  thick,  Spring  observed  a  pure  dark-blue  color.  The 
thermometer-scale  of  Celsius  is  fixed  according  to  the  physical 
constants  of  water,  its  freezing-point  being  called  0"  and  its  boiling- 
point  at  760  mm.  pressure  100°.  These  two  points  are  dependent 
on  the  pressure.  An  increase  of  pressure  lowers  the  freezing-point 
(0.0075°  per  atmosphere).  This  is  the  reason  why  ice  melts  under 
high  pressure.  Water  possesses  the  very  uncommon  property  of 
having  a  maximum  of  density  (minimum  of  volume)  at  a  definite 
temperature.  The  volume  of  almost  all  other  substances  increases 
with  rising  temperature,  but  here  it  diminishes  up  to  3.945°,  above 
which  temperature  water  expands  as  heating  continues.  During 
the  transformation  of  water  to  ice  the  volume  Increases  considerably. 
One  vol.  water  at  0°  yields  1.09082  vol.  ice  of  the  same  temperature. 
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The  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  a  vast  majority 
of  other  substances.  Its  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  79  Cal.,  its  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  536  Cal.  Water  is  extensivelj-  used  as  a  sol- 
vent. Numerous  substances  ilissolve  in  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
There  are  many  liquid  substances  that  mix  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, and  many,  also,  which  do  not.     (See  §  7.) 

The  remarkable  physical  properties  of  water  play  a  very  important 
r61e  ill  nature.  As  tbis  subject  is  extetiBively  discussed  in  physics, 
meteorology  and  geologj',  we  can  pass  over  it  here  very  briefly.  The 
marked  increase  of  volume  during  the  transformation  of  water  into  ice,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  specific  gravity  becomes  less,  is  the  reason  why  ice 
floats  and  the  water  below  remains  liquid.  The  temperature  of  the 
deepest  layers  of  water  very  eeldom  gets  lower  than  4°  C,  for,  when  a  layer 
reaches  this  temperature,  it  is  at  the  [wint  of  greatest  density  and  there- 
fore einlfs  to  greater  depths,  where  it  is  protected  from  farther  cooling 
by  the  poor  conductivity  of  the  upper  layers.  These  two  phenomena 
together  prevent  the  entire  freezing  of  the  rivers  and  seas  in  winter  to  a 
solid  mass  of  ice,  which  would  necessarily  take  place  if  ice  were  deoaer 
than  water  and  the  maximum  density  point  of  water  were  not  above  0°. 
The  fact  that  water  freezes  merely  at  the  surface  not  only  makes  the 
existence  of  water  animals  possible,  but  is  also  of  very  great  influence  on 
the  climate.  If  every  body  of  water  froze  solid  in  winter,  the  heat  of 
summer  would  be  iiisuflicient  to  melt  all  this  ice,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
and  the  heat  capacity  of  water  being  so  great.  In  our  present  temperate 
xone  there  would  be  a  climate  Ukc  that  of  the  polar  regions,  and  a  large 
part  of  Europe  would  therefore  be  uninhabitable. 

The  expansion  of  water  on  freezing  is  moreover  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  During  rains,  etc.,  the  water  perco- 
lates into  the  cracks  of  the  lucks  and,  if  it  freey^s,  the  force  with  which  it 
expands  is  so  great  that  the  cracks  are  gradually  widened,  until  the  rook 
at  last  falls  to  pieces. 

Then,  too,  as  a  solvent,  water  affects  the  minerals  in  various  ways.  In 
this  respect  also  it  is  a  very  substantial  geological  factor. 

RATURAL  WATER. 

17.  Water,  aa  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  by  no  means  chemically 
pure.  It  may  contain  solid  matter  in  suspension  as  well  as  sub- 
stances, either  solid  or  gaseous,  in  solution.  The  purest  natural 
water  is  rain-wattr.  This  has  really  passed  through  a  natural 
process  of  distillation,- the  water  on  the  earth's  surface  being  ^'apo^- 
ized  by  the  sun's  heat  and  condensed  again  by  contact  with  colder 
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portions  of  air,  whereupon  it  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  Neverthe- 
less it  contains  dust  particles  (in  large  cities  more,  of  course,  than 
in  the  countrj-)  and  gasee  from  the  air,  as  well  as  traces  of  ammo- 
nium salts. 

Spring-  and  well^watera  contain  in  10,000  parts  about  1-20  parts 
ofaolid  matter,  consiating  largely  of  limesalta.  Well-water  that  con- 
tains much  lime  is  called  hard  (S  259),  Well-water  also  contains 
some  carbonic  acid  and  air  in  solution,  both  of  which  give  it  its 
refreshing  taste;  distilled  water  tastes  flat. 

Natural  water  is  used  exteo^vely  for  drinking  purposes,  ^lien  It 
comes  out  of  a  soil  that  is  contaminated  by  decaying  organic  matter,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  large  cities,  it  is  injurious  to  health,  principally  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  bacteria.  It  can  be  freed  from  these  by 
filtration  through  a  Pasteur-Chamberlasd  porcelain  filter  (Fig.  9), 

This  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  cyUnder  of  porous  porcelain  (called 
a  "candle  ")  A,  through  whose  walls  the  water  is  forced  by  ita  own  pres- 
sure. The  lower  end  of  the  candle  opens  into 
the  nozzle. 

In  large  cities  it  has  been  found  much  more 
practicable  to  purify  the  well-  or  river-water  at 
the  central  station  and  to  pipe  it  thence  to  the 
various  houses.  Epidemic  diseases  have  really 
decreased  remarkably  since  the  introduction  of 
the  methods  of  modern  srtnitary  science. 

A  water  which  contains  so  many  substances  in 
solution  that  it  has  a  definite  taste  or  a  therapeu- 
tic effect  is  called  a  mineral  water.  There  are  very 
many  kinds  of  mineral  watere,  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  and  kind  of  dissolved  matter 
they  contain.  We  distinguish  between  saline 
waters  containing  common  salt,  bitter 
waters  with  magnesium  sails,  sulphu- 
rous waters  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonated  waters  with  carbonic  j 
acid,  chalybeate  waters  with  iron, 
and  many  otheiB.  Detailed  analyses  of  the 
mineral  waters  of  numerous  watering-places  are  accessible  ia 
itoiIes  on  balneology. 

Sea^mUer  contains  about  3%  of  salta,  of  which  2.7%  is  common 
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8alt.  A  large  number  of  elements,  viz.,  about  thirty,  have  been 
found  in  sea-water,  although  the  most  of  thera  exist  there  only  in 
extremely  small  quantities. 

It  was  stated  above  (S  16)  Ih&t  pure  water  is  blue.  The  color  of  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  seaa  varies,  however,  through  many  nuanwa  from  pure 
blue  to  brown.  This  variation  is  due  principally  to  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  brownish-yellow  humous  (marshy)  substances  or  an  extremely 
fine  floating  slime.  Both  conditions  can  jwoduce  a  brottiiish-yellow 
color.  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  combination  of  blue  and  j'eltow  or  brown 
may  bring  about  the  various  blue,  green  or  brown  tints  in  natural  waters. 


COMPOSITIOM  OF  WATER, 

i8.  Decomposition. — It  was  stated  alx»\'e  that  water  can  be 
obtained  by  direct  conibJimtion  oC  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  inversely, 
it  can  be  decomposed  into  these  same  elements. 

In  the  flask  A  ( Fig.  10)  some  water  is  heated  till  it  boils  vigorously.  A 
etrong  electric  current  is  then  sent  through  the  wire  a  c  (i,  so  that  the  fine 
j^tinum  wire  c  glows  intensely.    This  heat  partially  decomposes  the 
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Glowing  Putincm. 


water  vapor  into  hydrogen  and  osygen,  which  puss  out  thrntigh  (he  lube 
I  4  and  are  collected  in  the  cylinder  C.    This  gas  mixture  is  nothing  but  the 
explosive  mixture  (S  13)  of  hydrogen  and  oxjgen,  as  can  be  easily  proved 
by  applying  a,  Ilame. 
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M&ny  metala  decompose  water  oo  contact,  the  hydrogen  being 
set  free  and  the  metal  uniting  with  the  oxygen.  Potassium  and 
Bodium  effect  this  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures  ($  11); 
iron,  zinc  and  other  metals  require  a  higher  temperature,  iron, 
e.g.,  acting  at  red  heat. 

19.  I^t  us  now  study  the  quantitative  composition  of  water,, 
i.e.  determine  the  relative  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  present.. 
For  this  purpose  both  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  can  be 


(a)  The  Analytic  Method. — When  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the 
water  is  decomposed.  If  the  gases  evolved  at  the  eloctro<les  are 
collected  separately,  it  is  found  that  for  every  1  vol,  oxygen  2  vols^ 
hydrogen  are  given  off.  A  suitable  apparatus  for  this  experiment 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

Since  1  liter  of  hydrogen  weighs  0.0899  g.  and  1  liter  of  oxygen 
weighs  1.4296  g.,  both  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
pressure,  the  weights  of  2  vols,  hydrogen 
and  1  vol.  oxygen  must  bear  to  each 
other  the  ratio  of  2X0.0899  :  1.4296,  or 
1  :  7.943. 

(fe)  The  Synthetic  Method. — As  early 
as  1820  the  reduction  of  copper  oxide  by 
hydrogen  was  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Berzeuus;  in  1834,  also,  by  Dumas 
and  Stas.  A  weighed  amount  of  care- 
fully dried  copper  oxide  is  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  and  water  is  formed, 
which  is  collected  and  weighed.  The 
weight  of  the  oxygen  given  up  by  the 
ropper  oxide  is  found  from  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  copper  oxide 
used  and  that  of  the  resulting  copper. 
The  weight  of  the  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  water  collected  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  difference  in  weight  of  water  and 
oxygen.  "f  »  ater. 

The  apparatus  used  for  this  experiment  is  represented  in  Fig.  12. 
In  A  the  hydrogen  is  generated  from  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid  It  13  then  pasaecl  through  the  permanganate  solution  in  the 
wash-bottle  B  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  also  through  the  U- 
tubes  C,  D  and  E,  containing  calcium  chloride,  sulphuric  acid  and 
phosphorus  peiitoxide,  respectively,  for  drying  it.  In  F  is  placed 
tlie  copper  oxide,  which  is  carefully  weighed  together  witli  the  tube. 
The  water  that  forms  is  condensed  in  G,  the  V-tube  //  being 
attache*.!  to  absorb  any  escaping  water  vapor.  At  the  completion 
of  the  experiment,  F,  with  its  contents,  is  again  weighed,  likewise 
Q  and  //;  the  differences  in  weight  indicate  the  amount  of  water 
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formed.     Dum.^9  and  Stas  found  in  this  way  that  100  parts  fby 

weight)  of  water  consist  of  11.136  parts  of  hydrogen  and  88.864 

parts  of  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  mass-ratio  of  these 

,  elements    is    1:7.980.    a   relation   which    agrees   with    that   ob- 

I  tained  in  (a)  within  the  ranj^e  of  the  unavoifiable  experimental 

[■.«iror. 

Another  synthetic  method,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
kcture-table,  consists  in  mixing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  deter- 
mining in  what  volume-ratio  tliese  gases  unite.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  apparatus  (Fig.  13)  described  by  Hofmann  is  beat  em- 
ploye I. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  different  proportions  by  vohime  are 
introduced  into  the  arm  of  the  U-tube,  which  can  be  closed  1^ 
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a  stop-cock  at  the  top:  the  cock  is  thereupon  closed  and  the  open 
arm  tightly  stoppered  with  a  cork.  The 
mixture  is  then  exploded  by  an  in- 
duction spark,  the  volume  of  air  en- 
closed on  the  other  side  acting  as  a 
cushion  to  moderate  the  severe  shock 
on  the  mercury,  which  might  otherwise 
break  the  apparatus.  It  is  found  that 
only  when  the  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio 
2:1  does  the  entire  gas  mixture  dis- 
appear, a  slight  coating  of  tiny  drops  of 
w^ater  appearing  in  its  place  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  In  case  more  hy- 
drogen or  more  oxygen  than  the  ratio 
calls  for  is  let  into  the  tube,  the  excess 
is  found  to  remain  after  the  explo- 
sion. 

From  these  experiments,  analytic  and 
synthetic,    it   follows  that  vxiter  has  a  Fio.  13. — Hopmann's    Ap- 
constani  camposUion;  it  consists  of  2  vols.      ^^w  opTat^!   ^™* 
of  hydrogen  and  1  vol.  of  oxygen,  cr 
of  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen  to  7.943  parts  of  oxygen. 


COMPOUNDS  AND  MIXTURES. 

20.  In  water  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  substance  which 
is  different  in  many  and  important  respects  from  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  We  have  further  seen  that  the  elements  in 
it  bear  to  each  other  a  fixed  relation  by  weight.  Such  substances 
are  kno\\Ti  in  very  large  number.  Copper  oxide,  mercury  oxide, 
sulphuric  acid,  potassium  chlorate,  common  salt,  soda  ami  many 
others  already  mentioned  belong  to  this  class.  In  each  of  these, 
no  ipatter  how  obtained,  we  discover  by  analysis  cr  syr?  thesis  a 
definite  proportion  between  the  elements  composing  it.  Such  sub- 
stances are  called  compounds. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  mentioned — diflferencf  of  prop- 
erties from  those  of  the  elements  and  constant  composiCion — ^we 
find  that  the  compounds  also  have  constant  physical  properties. 
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Under  the  same  pressure  water  always  has  the  same  melting-point 
and  the  same  boilmg- point,  in  whatsoever  way  it  may  have  been 
obtained;  salt  always  crj-BtaUizea  in  the  same  crystal  system;  soda, 
at  a  definite  temperature,  always  requires  the  same  amount  of  water 
for  solution,  etc. 

When  elements  or  compounds  are  brought  together  without  any 
chemical  action  on  each  other  taking  place,  we  have  a  mixture  of 
these  elements  or  compounds.  The  number  of  possible  mixtures  is, 
of  course,  unlimited.  They  are  distinguished  from  compounds  by 
the  following  characterbtics: 

In  a  mixture  the  properties  of  the  components  reappear  in  many 
and  important  respects.  Gunpowder,  for  example,  is  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  charcoal  and  saltpetre.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water; 
sulphur  dissolves  in  carbon  disulphide;  charcoal  is  insoluble  in  both. 
These  properties  are  still  evident  in  the  constituents  of  gunpowder. 
In  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings  one  can  detect  with  a  micro- 
scope the  yellow  grains  of  sulphur  and  the  block  particles  of  iron. 
The  iron  can  be  drawn  out  with  a  magnet;  the  sulphur  dissolved 
out  by  carlxm  disulphide.  If,  however,  a  mixture  of  7  parts  iron 
and  4  parts  sulphur  is  heated,  a  glow  pa=ses  through  the  powder 
and  a  compound  of  both — iron  sulphide — is  formed,  whose  prop- 
erties are  entirely  different  from  those  of  its  elements.  It  is  non- 
magnetic and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  under  the  micro- 
scope only  a  homogeneous  .^coriaceous  mass  is  seen.  The  constituents 
of  a  mixture,  since  they  still  preserve  their  properties,  can  often  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  mvchanictd  menns,  e.g.  by  the  use  nf 
inicRiscope  and  tweezers,  by  sifting,  by  treatment  with  solvents,  by 
washing,  etc. 

In  a  mixture  the  ratio  of  the  constituents  can  varj-  in  all  pro- 
portions. There  are,  for  example,  many  sorts  of  gunpowder,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  proportions  in  which  their  con- 
stituents are  mixed.  A\Ticn  1  part  sulphur  and  100  parts  iron,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  part  iron  and  100  parts  sulphur,  are  nuxed.we 
have  in  either  case  a  mixture  of  both  elements,  possessing  hardly 
the  same,  but  at  least  analo^us,  properties. 

MorwJver.  a  mixture  often  has  no  oonst^ant  physical  properties- 
Water  has  a  constant  l>oi ling-point;  the  boiling-point  *if  a  mbcture 
of  benzene  and  turpentine,  however,  rises  gradually  as  the  more 
volatile  component,   benzene,  distils  off.      The  melting-point  of 
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sulphur  is  constant  and  can  be  accurately  determined;  that  of  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  lead  differs  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
elements  and  is  in  many  proportions  not  at  all  sharp,  there  being, 
only  a  softening  instead  of  real  fusion. 

Iq  the  examples  cited  here  the  distinction  between  a  compound  and  a 
mixture  is  well  marked.  There  are,  however,  other  instances  where  this  is 
tot  the  case  and  where  it  is  therefore  very  difRcult  to  know  whether  one 
is  dealing  with  a  compound  or  a  mixture.  We  shall  meet  with  many 
examples  of  this  later.  There  is,  however,  one  way  whereby  a  compound 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  mixture,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  substance,  prepared  in  different  ways,  has  a  constant  composition. 

PHENOMENA  ACCOMPANYING  THE  FORMATION  OR 
DECOMPOSITION  OF  A  COMPOUND. 

The  most  conamon  phenomenon  of  this  sort  is  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  i.e.  an  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat 
(caloric  effect).  Sometimes  the  rise  of  temperature  is  so  great  that 
light  is  produced.  A  decomposition  or  a  combination  can  be  so 
violent  that  it  causes  an  explosion.  In  other  instances  electricity 
may  be  produced  by  chemical  action.  All  these  facts  may  be  com- 
prised in  this  statement:  Chemical  action  results  in  a  change  in  the 
energy-supply  of  the  reacting  substances, 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE   CONSTANT   COMPOSITION   OF 

COMPOUNDS.— ATOMIC  THEORY. 

21.  It  was  stated  that  constant  composition  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  a  chemical  compound.  The  proportions  in  which 
elements  unite  to  form  a  certain  compound  are  always  the  same. 
This  Law  of  Constant  Composition  (definite  proportions)  was 
finally  established  by  Proust  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Dalton  offered  an  expla- 
nation of  it  which  Ls  still  accepted  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
foimdation  of  theoretical  chemistry. 

This  explanation  involves  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  constitution 
of  matter.  It  is  possible  to  regard  matter  as  infinitely  divisible; 
according  to  human  conception  the  smallest  particle  that  can  really 
be  obtained  is  still  capable  of  division  into  an  infinite  number  of 
others.    However,  even  the  ancients  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
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musl  be  somewhere  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  and  that  we  must 
filially  arrive  at  particles  iiicapable  of  fuither  division,  the  atoms. 

In  the  fifth  wntury  b.c.  there  exUted  a  school  of  philosophy,  that 
of  the  EUiUics  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Ei.ea),  whose  most  prominent 
repreaentattve  was  I'akmen'Ides.  He  taught  that  everything  that 
exists  cannot  be  otherwiao  conceived  than  as  unchangeable;  trans- 
formation of  the  ex&tent,  which  was  thought  to  have  never  originated 
and  to  be  at  the  same  time  unalterable,  was  held  by  them  to  be  incon- 
■  ceivable.  These  theses  they  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  axioms, 
i.e.  statements  of  truths  which  are  accepted  without  proof.  Daily 
experience  teaches  one  neverlbeless  that  transformation  does  oeeur  in 
that  which  c.-dsts,  a  fai't  that  led  them  to  suppose  that  everything 
observed  by  men  is  merely  appearance. 

Three  theories  ivere  proposed  in  the  same  century  which  aim  to 
form  a  bridge  between  the  doctrine  of  the  unalterable  existent  and  the 
experience  that  points  toward  continuous  change.  These  theories 
originated  with  Empedocles,  Anaxaooras,  and  the  Atomisls,  Leitcippua 
and  Demix'rites.  The  immutability  of  the  e.vistent  is  disposed  of  by 
ascribing  it  to  extremely  small  unchangeable  and  indestructible  particles; 
every  change  is  thought  to  depend  on  the  movement  of  these  smallest 
integral  particles  toward  or  away  from  eaeh  other.  EwPEDOcuifl  and 
Anaxagor.\8  assume  in  this  comicclion  an  infinite  divisibihty;  the 
Atomiats,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  world  as  built  up  o(  indivisible 
particles,  atom^,  all  of  which  consist  of  the  same  primordial  substance 
but  differ  in  form  and  size. 

Now  Daltox  has  used  this  conception  of  the  ancients  regarding 
the  atom  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  combining  weights  arq  con- 
stant. The  atoms  of  the  various  elements,  he  assumes,  have  dif- 
ferent weights;  the  atoms  of  the  sttiw  element  are  alike  in  weight. 
A  eompoimd  of  two  elements  is  therefore  pi'oduced  by  the  associa- 
tion of  atoms  of  these  elements.  Such  a  combioalion  of  two  or 
mt)re  atoms  Ls  called  a  molecule.  It  is  obvious  that  these  supposi- 
tions lead  directly  to  the  law  of  conslarU  proportions;  for,  if  copper 
oxide  b  formed  by  an  atom  of  copper  uniting  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen  to  make  a  molecule  of  copper  oxide,  its  composition  must, 
according  to  the  abo\'e  hypothesis,  be  constant. 

Dalton  dedticed  another  conclusion  from  his  hypothesis,  mad 
confirmed  the  same  experimentally.  He  obser^-e»l  that  oxygen 
umtes  not  only  with  one  very  definite  amount  of  nitrogen  oxide, 
but  also  with  twice  as  much,  not,  however,  with  any  intentiediate 
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amount.  He  also  showed  by  the  investigation  of  marsh-gas  and 
olefiant  gas,  both  of  which  are  made  up  of  only  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, that  the  former  contains  twice  as  much  hydrogen  to  a  certain 
weight  of  carbon  as  the  latter.  It  is  readily  seen  how  such  observa- 
tions can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  atomic  theory;  in  one 
<;ase  1  atom  of  carbon  is  in  combination  with  n  atoms  of  hydrogen; 
in  the  other  with  2n  atoms.  The  observations  of  Dalton  were 
subsequently  confirmed  and  extended,  especially  by  Berzelius. 
The  following  statement  is  therefore  now  accepted  as  a  law:  When 
two  elements  combine  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  the  different 
weights  of  the  one  element  which  unite  vnih  one  and  the  same  weight 
of  the  other  element  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other.  This  is  the 
Law  of  Multiple  Proportions. 

22.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  is  so  small  that  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  determining 
either  the  size  or  the  weight  of  the  atoms  (or  of  the  molecules) 
except  approximately. 

The  following  data  may  give  an  idea  of  their  probable  magnitude: 

1.  Many  substances,  e.g.  musk  and  certain  organic  sulphur  com- 
pounds, possess  an  extremely  powerful  odor.  If  a  bottle  containing 
such  a  substance  is  opened  in  a  room  for  a  few  moments,  the  odor  can 
soon  be  detected  throughout  the  entire  room;  nevertheless,  even  a 
sensitive  balance  fails  to  show  any  perceptible  decrease  in  the  weight 
of  the  bottle.  The  extremely  small  amount  of  the  substance  which 
evaporates  contains,  therefore,  such  a  large  number  of  molecules  that 
when  these  are  distributed  in  a  relatively  large  space,  the  odor  can  be 
detected  in  all  parts.  Berth elot  proved  that  a  particle  of  musk  weighing 
10""  gr.  can  still  be  perceived  by  its  smell.  A  molecule  of  it  cannot 
have  a  greater  weight  than  this. 

2.  Certain  dyestuffs  like  fuchsine  are  extremely  intense.  A  solution 
containing  only  7X  lO"*  gr.  per  cc.  ^ows  the  color  with  certainty  in  a 
single  drop  (35  drops  per  cc).  The  eye  can  therefore  detect  2X 10"'  gr. 
fuchsine.  A  molecule  of  the  latter  must  be  fully  as  small  as  that.  By 
means  of  fluorescent  substances  this  limit  can  be  still  further  extended. 
Spring  found  that  a  solution  of  fluorescein  clearly  showed  the  charac- 
teristic yellow-green  fluorescence  at  a  dilution  of  10"**  gr.  per  cc.  when 
a  beam  of  electric  light  raya  was  focussed  upon  the  solution.  As  the 
quantity  of  liquid  in  the  focus  was  about  1  cu.  mm.,  the  fluorescence 
must  have  been  caused  by  10"**  gr.,  which  is,  therefore,  the  upper  limit 
for  the  weight  of  one  molecule  of  fluorescein. 
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3.  It  U  aBSumed  that  the  moleculea  of  a  gas  are  frw  to  move  in  all 
directions.  As  a  result,  the  molecules  must  enr-oiintcr  carh  other  very 
frequently.  Moreover  thi?  length  of  the  frpe  path  through  which  the 
gaa  molecules  may  move  without  coUiaioti  liepcnd^^  oii  their  aze.  Thia 
free  path  can  be  nalculated,  aa  is  shown  in  ph\~3Jc3,  from  measurements 
of  the  diffusion,  heat-conductivity  and  internal  friction  of  the  gases. 
When  it  is  known,  we  can  estimate  the  size  of  the  molecules.  Thus 
VAN  DBR  Waals  was  able  to  arrive  at  the  following  approximations: 
The  number  of  moleculea  in  1  mm.'  air  at  0°  and  7C>0  mm.  Hg  pressure 
IS  represented  by  a  numlier  of  seventeen  fi(!ures;  1  mm.*  air  weighs, 
however,  only  1.3x10"*  g.  The  weight  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
milligrams  was  calculated  to  be  a  number  of  the  10~"  order. 


CHEJIICAI.  SYMBOLS. 

23.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  is  thus  only  approxi- 
mately known.  Nevertheless,  their  relative  weights,  i.e.  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements,  when  that  of  a  certain 
element  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  have  been  ilefemiineil  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  These  relative  weights,  which  are  known  as  atomic  weights, 
are  expressed  by  symbols,  that  were  introduced  by  Berzrlius  and 
are  of  great  convenience  in  the  representation  of  compounds  and 
the  formulation  of  chemical  processes.  Such  a  symlwl  stands 
not  only  for  the  element  concerned,  but  also  for  the  relative  weight 
of  an  atom  of  that  element.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is 
63,3  and  that  of  oxygen  18,  the  symbol  Cu  indicates  63.3  parts  by- 
weight  of  copper,  the  sj-rabol  0  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  It 
has  been  determined  that  in  copper  oxide  one  atom  of  copper  is 
combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen;  copper  oxide  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  formula  CuO,  which  expresses,  first,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  compound  of  copper  and  ox\-gen,  and,  second, 
that  1  atom  (63,3  parts  by  weight)  of  copper  is  unitetl  in  it  to 
1  atom  {16  parts  by  weight)  of  oxygen.  Many  compounds  contain 
Be\'eral  atoms  of  the  same  element.  This  is  indicated  by  placing 
the  proper  figure  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  symbol.  Sulphuric 
acid,  for  example,  contains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  (H),  I  atom  of 
sulphur  (S)  ami  4  atoms  of  oxygen  (0)  in  the  molecule.  Its  for- 
mula is,  therefore,  Hj-SO*. 

Chemical  actions  can  be  very  simply  representeil  b\'  the  use  of 
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these  formulae;  thus,  the  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  into 
oxygen  and  mercury  by 

HgO=Hg+0; 

that  of  potassium  chlorate  into  oxygen  and  potassium  chloride  by 

KCiOs  -  Ka  +  30; 

Potass,  chlorate.    Potass,  chloride. 

the  generation  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  by 

Zn+H2S04=2H  +  ZnS04. 

In  such  equations  the  same  atoms  and  the  same  number  of 
•each  must  appear  on  both  sides,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 

Besides  the  atomic  weights,  we  quite  frequently  use  equivalent 
weights.  These  are  the  weights  of  the  elements  which  combine  with  a 
unit  amoimt  of  a  certain  standard  element.  One  part  of  hydrogen 
combines,  for  instance,  with  35.5  parts  of  chlorine  and  with  8  parts  of 
oxygen.  These  amounts  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  equiv- 
4dent  to  each  other.  The  atomic  weight  is  either  equal  to  the  equivalent 
«Bveight  or  a  multiple  of  it. 

STOICHIOMETRICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

24*  If  the  formulae  of  the  compounds  are  known — ^the  means  of 
ascertaining  these  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later— and  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  composing  them  also  known,  it  is  very  easy 
to  calculate  the  weights  that  enter  into  reaction  in  all  chemical 
•changes.    A  couple  of  examples  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 

1.  It  is  required  to  know  how  many  liters  of  oxygen  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  pressure  can  be  obtained  by  heating  1  kilogram  of  mercuric 
oxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  200,  that  of  oxygen  is  16; 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is,  therefore,  200 -f  16.  Out  of  these  216 
parts  by  weight  of  mercuric  oxide  16  parts  of  oxygen  can  be  ob- 
tained by  heating,  i.e.  from  1  kilo  (=1000  g.)  can  be   obtained 

lOfJO  V  Ifi 

— STH — =74.07  g.    Since  1 1.  oxygen  at  0°and  760  mm.  pressure 

74  07 
weighs  1.4296  g.,  74.07  g.  occupy  a  volume  of  i-Yoor"'^^-^  ^' 

2.  How  much  water  can  be  formed  from  the  hydrogen  obtained 
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hy  the  interaction  oj  1  ig.  nine  and  the  corresponding  amount  of 
sulphuric  ocidT 

The  reaction  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

Zn+H2SO*=ZnS04  +  2H 

and  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  form  water  by  the  equation 
2H4-O=H20. 
From  these  equations  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen  formed  by 
the  action  of  1  atom  of  zinc  yields  1  molecule  of  water.  For  eveiy 
atom  of  zinc  we  obtain,  therefore,  1  molecule  of  water.  The  atomic 
weight  of  ziuc  is  65,  the  molecular  weight  of  water  IS;  therefore 
65  parts  of  zinc  correspond  to  IS  part^  of  water,     1  kg.  zinc  must 


65 

3.  How  rminy  grams  of  potassium  chlorate  are  necessary  to  pn^ 
duce  enough  oxygen  to  oxidize  SOO  g.  copper  to  copper  oxide  T 
The  reactions  concerned  are 

KC103=Ka+30    and    Cu+O-CuO. 

Hence  3  atoms  of  copper  can  be  oxidized  with  the  oxygen 

'  derived  fnini  1  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate,     I'\ir  every  3  atoms 

b  of  copper  1  molecule  of  potasaiiun  chlorate  must  be  consumed. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  substance  is  39  +  35.54-3x16 

-122.5;   the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63;  for  e\ery  63  parts  of 

122^ 

3 


63 
chlorate. 

In  most  chemical  computations  gramrmolecules  are  employed, 
these  being  the  molecular  weights  of  the  s\ibstances  in  grams.  The 
abbreviation  mole  lias  been  suggested  by  Ostwalu  for  thus  term. 
Thus  "1  mole"  copper  oxide  means  63+16  =  79  grams  itf  it. 

The  molecular  weight  in  milligrams  is  called  a  millimole.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  speak  of  a  kilomok,  etc. 

It  is  now  customary  to  take  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  as  16. 
The  atomic  weights  of  the   remaining   elements   then   have   the 
values  that  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover 
I  of  this  volume. 
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A  few  years  ago  there  was  established  a  permanent  inter- 
national commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  revise  the  table 
of  atomic  weights  critically  every  year.  Those  values  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  "international  atomic  weights'*  which  appear 
to  be  the  most  probable  among  the  determinations  that  have 
been  published. 

The  symbols  whose  derivation  is  not  at  once  apparent  are 
taken  from  the  Latin  names  of  the  elements;  e.g.,  Sb  from 
stibium,  Au  from  aurum,  Cu  from  cuprum,  Hg  from  hydrargyrum, 
Pb  from  plumbum,  Sn  from  stannum,  Fe  from  fcrrum,  and  Ag 
from  argentum. 

The  atomic  weights  in  the  table  are  carried  out  to  as  many  deci- 
mal places  as  may  be  accepted  with  certainty.  For  many  purposes 
it  is  sufficient  to  use  round  numbers,  such  as  N  =  14,  Br =80,  etc. 

The  acceptance  of  16  as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  has  a  historic 
reason.  For  a  long  time  hydrogen  was  taken  to  be  1;  it  was  believed 
that  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  was  1 :  16. 
Inasmuch  as  the  atomic  weights  of  most  elements  are  determined  from 
the  composition  of  their  oxygen  compounds,  the  basis  is.  really  O  =•  16 
and  not  H==l.  This  made  no  difference,  so  long  as  the  proportion 
H:  0  =  1: 16  was  considered  accurate.  Even  when  the  ratio  was  later 
found  to  be  a  different  one  (according  to  investigations  of  Morley  and 
of  W.  A.  NoYES  the  ratio  1 :  15.88  may  now  be  regarded  as  very  accurately 
determined),  it  was  still  the  simplest  plan  to  preserve  0«=  16a8  the  basis, 
since  a  change  would  necessitate  a  complete  recalculation  of  all  the 
atomic  weightj»,  and  this  necessity  would  moreover  recur  as  often  as  a 
new  refinement  of  methods  of  investigat  on  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  ratio  H :  O. 


CHLORINE. 

25.  Chlorine  does  not  occm-  free  in  nature,  since  it  acts  upon 
the  most  diverse  substances  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  com- 
pounds, however,  it  occurs  extensively.  Common  table-salt  is  a 
compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  Various  other  metallic  chlo- 
rides are  also  met  with  in  nature. 

Chlorine  gas  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  decomposition  of 
certain  chlorine  compounds;  thus: 
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1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic,  acid  (i.e. 
-a  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  HCl,  in  water).  Chlorine  is  given 
off  at  the  positive  jjolc  (anode),  hydrogen  at  the  negati\'e  (cathode). 

The  indirect  decomposition  of  its  compounds  offers,  as  in  the 
case  n£  hydrogen  {§  11),  the  ino3l  praclicable  methods  of  obtaining 
the  element.  They  are  all  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  water  is  formed  and  chlorine  hber- 
ated. 

2.  Commercially,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory,  manganese 
dioxide,  MnOa,  is  frequently  used  as  tiie  oxidizing  agent: 

RInOs  +  4Ha  -  MnCIs + 2H2O  +  2a. 

It  is  very  often  convenient  to  generate  the  hydrochloric  acid 
from  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  manganese 
-dioxide.    The  two  reactions  thus  proceed  simultaneously: 

I.  yaa  +  H3S0i  =  XaHS04+Ha. 
II.  4HCI  +  MnOa  =  MnCl3+2H20+2a. 

3.  Other  commonly  used  oxiilizing  agents  are  chloride  of  lime 
and  potassium  dichromate;  e.g. 

KaCr307+I4Ha=2Ka  +  Cr2Cla+7H20  +  6Cl. 

4.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  can  also  serve  as  the  oxidizing  agent 
■when  a  catalyzer  is  present.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  air 
and  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  over  porous  bricks  at  370-400'', 
which  are  soaked  with  copper  sulphate  solution: 

2Ha  +  0=H20+aa. 

This  method,  which  is  known  as  the  Deacon  process,  is  used 
commercially.     The  copper  sulphate  is  here  the  catalyzer. 

The  progress  of  chemical  changes  is  often  modified  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  substance  which  has  the  same  chemical  com- 
position after  the  reaction  as  at  the  beginning.  Such  a  substance 
is  termed  a  ajlal;izer  and  the  action  which  it  exerts  is  called 
caialijsia,  or  cataUfHc  adion.  The  quantity  of  the  catalyaer 
necessary  to  exert  a  perceptible  influence  is  often  very  small. 
This  is  the  case,  ft>r  example,  in  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  as  a  catalyzer  (5  13,  p.  16). 
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A  minute  trace  of  platinum  sponge  brought  into  contact  with 
detonating-gas  accelerates  the  formation  to  such  a  rate  that 
the  reaction  takes  place  very  quickly  and  can  even  becomfe 
explosive.  In  the  Deacon  process,  also,  a  small  quantity  of 
copper  sulphate  suffices  to  bring  into  reaction  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  hydrogen  chloride  and  oxygen. 

At  the  temperature  of  370-400°  there  is  practically  no  reaction  between 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  chloride  without  the  catalyzer.  That  there  must 
nevertheless  be  a  reaction,  although  a  very  slow  one,  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  §  13.  The  catalyzer  therefore  does  not  caus^ 
0,  reaction,  but  only  accelerates  it.  Ostwald  compares  its  action  to  that 
of  oil  on  the  axles  of  a  machine  which  move  with  very  great  friction. 
When  oiled,  the  machine  will  go  much  faster,  notwithstanding  that  the 
force  of  the  spring  (here  the  energy  of  the  chemical  reaction)  has  not 
changed     A  further  point  in  the  analogy  is  that  the  oil  is  not  consumed. 

In  most  cases  of  catalysis  it  can  be  proved  that  the  catalyzer 
takes  part  in  the  reaction  but  at  the  end  of  it  reappears  in  its 
original  condition.  In  the  platinum  catalysis  of  detonating-gas, 
for  example,  the  metal  unites  with  the  oxygen,  whereupon  the 
resulting  compound  reacts  with  the  hydrogen,  giving  water  and 
metallic  platinum.  The  phenomenon  of  catalysis  is  universal. 
Ostwald  thinks  it  probable  that  there  is  no  kind  of  chemical 
reaction  that  cannot  be  influenced  catalytically  and  that  there 
is  no  substance,  element,  or  compound,  which  cannot  act  as  a 
catalyzer. 

Catalyzers  may  accelerate  or  retard  reactions;  at  present, 
however,  much  more  is  known  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  kind. 

26.  Physical  Properties. — Chlorine  is  yellowish-green  (hence  its 
name,  which  is  derived  from  ^Aojpos,  greenish-yellow)  and  has 
a  disagreeable  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.45,  taking  air  as 
unity,  or  35.45,  based  on  0=16.  1  1.  chlorine  weighs,  therefore, 
3.208  g.  at  0*^  and  760  mm.  pressure.  At  -34*^  it  becomes  liquid 
tinder  ordinary  pressure;  at  —102*^  it  solidifies  and  cr\'stallizes. 
Its  critical  temperature  is  146^.  Liquid  and  soUd  chlorine  are 
yellow.  Chlorine  gas  dissolves  in  about  one-half  its  volume  of 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  bears  the  name  "chlorine-water." 
It  can,  therefore,  not  be  collected  over  water,  but  a  saturated  salt- 
sohition  may  be  use  J,  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.     The  most 
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convenient  way  to  fill  a  vessel  with  it  is  by  diaplacement  of  air,  the 
gas  beiii^;  conducted  to  the  bottom,  where  it.  remains  and  drives  out 
the  air  above,  because  the  chlorine  is  denser. 

ay.  Chemical  Properties. — Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  chlo- 
rine combines  with  many  elements  and  acta  on  many  compounds. 
If  perfectly  pure  chlorine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hj'dro- 
gen,  the  two  unite  in  direct  sunlight,  causing  an  explosion.  If  the 
chlorine  is  impure  or  the  simlight  diffused,  combination  occurs 
slowly.  When  a  hydrogen  flaine  is  inlrotluced  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
continues  to  burn,  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  chloride.  Many 
metab  combine  with  chlorine  with  the  evolution  of  light,  e.g.  cop- 
per (in  the  form  of  imitation  gold-lea,f),  finely  powdered  antimonyf 
molten  sodium,  etc.  The  precious  metals  are  in  general  quite  re- 
sistive to  chemical  action.  They  are,  however,  attacked  by  chlo- 
rine and  changed  to  chloricies,  i.e.  cidorine  compounds.  Gold,  for 
instance,  dissolves  in  chlorine- water,  fonning  gold  chloride. 

Chlorine  also  unites  readily  with  many  non-metals,  e.g.  phoB- 
phorus,  which  burns  in  it  with  a  pale  Same  to  phosphone 
cliloride. 

The  tendency  of  chlorine  to  unite  with  hydrogen — its  so-called 
chemical  aUraction,  or  ajfinily,  for  the  latter^is  so  strong  that 
chlorine  abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  many  hydrogen  compounds  in 
order  to  combine  with  it.  A  strip  of  paper  dipped  in  turpentine 
burns  with  a  sooty  flame  when  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine;  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  turpentine 
and  sets  the  carbon  free.  A  burmng  canille  continues  to  burn  in 
chlorine,  ciepoaitiug  soot  (carbon)  and  forming  hydrogen  chloride. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  HaS,  is  passed  into  chlorine-water, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  siUplmr  are  fonned. 

Water  is  also  decorapose(l  by  chlorine,  oxygen  being  liberated: 

2H20-t-2Cl2  =  4HCH-Oa. 


This  reaction  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  but 
proceeds  very  slowly.  It  can  be  conveniently  demonstrated  as  in 
Fig.  14.  A  retort  is  filled  with  dilute  chlorine- water,  inverted 
and  exposed  to  the  sunlight.    After  a  few  days  a  bubble  of  gas 
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collects  at  the  top  of  the  retort,  and.  on  investigation  with  a 
glowing  splinter,  it  is  found  to  be  oxygen. 


Pm.  14. — Slow  Decouposition  or  Watkh  bt  Chlorine. 


Upon  this  decompoeition  of  water  depends  the  bleaching  and  diainfeet- 
mg  action  of  chlorine  and  those  substances  which  generate  chlorine.  In 
bleaching,  the  coloring  matters — usually  of  an  organic  nature — are  oxi- 
dized by  oxygen  to  colorless  suhstancea.  Bacteria  are  killed  by  oxida- 
tion. Ordinary  atmospheric  oxygen  does  not  produce  these  effects.  Lit- 
mus, for  instance,  which  is  rapidly  decolorized  in  moist  chlorine  gas,  is 
totally  unaffected  by  the  air.  The  particularly  energetic  action  of  the 
ojcygen  that  is  produced  from  water  by  chlorine  ia  explained  by  assuming 
that  it  exists  in  an  atomic  condition,  the  status  luuceiu,  r^ardjng  nhich 
more  will  be  said  later  ({  38).  Perfectly  dry  chlorine  has  no  bleaching 
power. 

If  water  is  saturated  with  chlorine  at  Vf,  crystals  are  deposited,  of  the 
composition  Cl,+8HjO,  chlorine  hydrate.  At  a  higher  temperature  these 
are  whoUy  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  water. 


HYDROGEN    CHLORIDE,  HCL,  and  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

28.  Hydrochloric  acid,  of  the  formula  HCl  (5  31),  is  a  gas, 
occurring  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  e.g.  in  the  gases  of  some 
volcanoes.  It  forms  an  important,  although  small,  part  of  the 
gastric  juice  of  man  and  other  animals. 

Some  of  its  methods  of  jormation  have  been  already  given  (§  28), 
viz.,  by  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  hydrogen  compounds.  Moreover,  it  can  also  result 
from  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  some  chlorine  compounds,  e.g. 
silver  chloride,  AgCl,  and  lead  chloride,  PbClj,  when  heated  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  yield  metal  and  hydrochloric  acid: 
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Aga+H=Ag+Ha 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  a  chlorine 
compound  on  a  hydrogen  compound,  viz.,  that  of  salt  (sodium 
chloride)  on  concentrated  sulphuric  acid: 

NaQ  +  H2SO4  =  NaHS04 + HQ. 

Sodium     Sulphuric 
chloride.         acid. 

This  method  is  employed  technically  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 

The  above  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  completely  used  up,  i.e.  if  all  the  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphwc  acid  is  to  go  oflF  with  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  temperature  of  the  reaction  must  be  raised  (c/.  also  S  226) : 

2Naa+  H,SO,  =Na,SO,  +2HC1. 

29.  Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  chloride  is  a  colorless  gas 
•with  a  pungent  odor.  Its  critical  temperature  is  +52.3*^;  the 
critical  pressure  86  atmospheres.  Liquid  hydrogen  chloride  boils 
at  —83.7°;  the  solid  melts  at  —111.1°.  Specific  gravity  of  the 
gas  =  1.2696  (au-  =  l);  1  1.  HQ  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure 
'Weighs  1.6533  gr. 

For  obtaining  hydrogen  chloride  in  a  pure  state  Moissan  has  elabor- 
ated a  method  which  is  generally  applicable  to  gases,  since  low  tempera- 
tures are  easily  attainable  by  means  of  lic^uid  air.  The  freshly  generated 
gases  contain  in  most  cases  moisture  and  other  impurities.  The  gases 
are  first  dried  by  being  passed  through  one  or  two  wash-bottles  placed 
in  a  bath  of  a  lower  tempe-ature  than  -50®.  At  that  temperature  the 
tension  of  water  vapor  is  prac^tically  zero.  The  gases  dried  in  this  way 
are  now  condensed  by  strong  cooling  to  the  solid  state.  Air  can  then  ba 
pumped  out  of  the  vessel  If  the  temperature  is  now  allowed  to  rise,  the 
solid  mass  melts  first;  the  resulting  licjuid,  when  vaporized,  gives  the 
perfectly  pure  gas. 

The  gas  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  forming  a  cloud  with  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  It  is  verv  soluble  in  water,  1  vol.  water 
at  (P  being  able  to  absorb  503  vols.  HCl  gas.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  gas  is  called  ''hydrochloric  acid,**  *  also  muriatic 


♦  The  gas  itself  is  often  called  "  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
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acid.  It  is  manufactured  commercially  on  a  large  scale  (§  226). 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  this  aqueous  solution.  A  solution  saturated  at  15°  contains 
42.9%  HCl  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1.212;  it  fumes  vigorously 
in  the  air.  The  ordinary  pure  "concentrated"  or  ** fuming*'' 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.19 

and  contains  about  38%  HCl. 

Hydrogen  chloride  does  not  obey  the  law  of  Henry  (§  9)  in 
its  behavior  towards  water,  for  its  solubility  in  this  liquid  is  not 
at  all  proportional  to  the  pressure.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  absorbed 
in  water  without  reference  to  the  pressure,  and  an  increase  of 
pressure  causes  only  a  small  increase  in  the  solubility.  Such  con- 
duct indicates  that  a  change  in  the  compound  has  occurred;  just- 
what  this  change  consists  in  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider (§§  65,  66).  When  hydrogen  chloride  Is  led  into  water  till 
the  solution  becomes  saturated,  most  of  it  undergoes  this  change; 
only  a  relatively  small  part  exists  in  solution  as  unchanged  hydrogen 
chloride,  and  it  is  this  part  only  that  is  subject  to  Hexry\s  law. 
This  explains  why,  after  saturation  at  ordinary  pressure,  the 
amount  dissolved  increases  much  more  slowly  than  the  pressure. 

30.  The  chemical  properties  of  hydrogen  chloride  are  found  ta 
be  quite  different  when  it  is  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition,  e.g.  con* 
densed  to  a  liquid,  than  when  it  is  disvsolved  in  water.  In  the 
former  case  it  does  not  act  on  metals  nor  change  the  color  of  blue 
litmus.  In  the  latter  case  just  the  contrary  is  tnie.  Zinc,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  when  dipped  in  the*  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  are  vigorously  attacked,  hydrogen  being  given  off.  Blue 
litmus  is  turned  red  by  the  solution.  Moreover,  even  dilute  solu- 
tions taste  sour.  Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  substances  that  undergo 
a  similar  change  of  properties  when  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  and  whose  aqueous  solutions  possess  about  the  same 
properties  as  those  that  are  described  here  for  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  nature  of  this  change  will  be  db^ussed  later  on  (§  65).  It 
should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  these  substances  have  a 
common  name.  They  are  called  acids.  Acids  have  one  or  mare 
hydrogen  atom^  thai  can  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  compounds  of 
metals  that  are  formed  by  such  substitution  are  called  salts.  Salts 
can  result  not  only  from  the  direct  action  of  metals  on  acids,  but 
also  from  the  interaction  of  acids  and  bases.    The  term  "bases" 
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inoludes  compounds  of  the  general  type  MOH,  where  M  represents 
a  metal.  Most  of  them  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  turn  red  litmus 
blue.  When  sodium  is  dropped  into  water,  hydrogen  is  generated, 
and  a  base,  sodium  hydroxide,  is  formed: 

Na+HaO^NaOH+H. 

If  this  hydroxide  is  now  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium 
chloride  and  water  are  produced: 

NaOH + Ha = NaQ + HgO. 

If  we  indicate  an  acid  by  the  general  formula  AH  and  a  base 
by  MOH,  the  formation  of  salts  from  the  interaction  of  the  two 
may  be  represented  thus: 

MOH  +  HA^MA+HaO. 

A  third  way  of  forming  salts  is  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon 
a  metallic  oxide,  e.g. 

ZnO  +  H2SO4  =  ZnS04 + HgO. 

Zinc      Sulphuric         Zinc 
oxide.         acid.         sulphate. 

In  general,  the  bases  are  built  up  from  metals,  the  acids  from 
metalloids. 

AMien  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  fo'*' 
instance  to  silver  nitrate,  a  decomposition  of  this  salt  takes  place 
according  to  the  ecjuation 

AgX(  )3  +  HCl  =  HNO3  +  AgCl. 

Silver  nitrate.  Nitric  acid.     Silver 

chloride. 

The  silver  chloride  Ls  insoluble,  and  is  ])recii)itated  as  a  white, 
cunly  mass.  In  this  reaction  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  hberated  the 
nitric  acid  from  its  salt.  It  Ls  also  possible  to  liberate  a  base  from 
a  salt  bv  the  addition  of  another  base: 

AgNOa + NaOH = ArOH  +  NaXOs. 

Silver  Sodium 

hydroxide.       nitrate. 

Sucii  reactions  are  called  single,  or  simple,  decompositions. 
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Now  it  can  also  happen  that  two  salts  exchange  their  metals 
when  brought  together: 

NaCl + AgNOa = AgO + NaNOa, 

Sodium 
chloride. 

SO  that  two  other  salts  are  obtained.    Such  a  reaction  between 
salts  is  called  a  double  decomposition. 

We  shall  later  have  occasion  to  study  the  laws  governing  both 
of  these  decompositions. 


COMPOSITION  OF  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.      LAWS  OF  GAY-LUSSAC 

AND  AVOGADRO. 

31.  The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  determined  by  the 
following  experiments: 

(a)  When  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (a  more  than  23^7  solution) 
is  subjected  to  electrolysis  in  a  suitable  apparatus  (see  below) 
it  is  observed  that  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
evolved. 

(6)  Equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  a  remainder  of  either  element. 
2  vols.  HCl  are  formed.  Since  the  weight  of  1  vol.  CI  is  35.45 
(0=16),  hydrochloric  acid  must  consist  of  1  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  35.45  parts  of  chlorine. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  sticks  of  charcoal  are  ordinarily 
used,  because  platinum,  the  substance  employed  in  most  other  electrolyses, 
is  attacked  by  chlorine.  The  apparatus  of  Fig.  11  is  also  impracticable, 
since  the  solubility  of  chlorine  in  water  increases  with  rising  pressure 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  hydrogen,  and  equal  volumes  of  both  gases  are 
therefore  not  obtained.  In  its  place  we  use  an  apparatus  suggested  by 
LoTHAR  Meyer  (Fig.  15),  by  which  the  compression  of  the  chlorine  by  a 
steadily  rising  column  of  liquid  is  avoided.  In  -4  hydrochloric  acid  is 
electrolyzed  and  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  collected  in  the  cylinders 
BBy  which  are  filled  with  a  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
collected  gases  are  thus  under  diminished  pressure. 

The  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  thick-walled  tube,  that  is  filled  with  the  gases  and  then 
exposed  for  a  day  to  diffused  sunlight.  Since  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment requires  the  use  of  the  exact  proportions  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
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and  their  absolute  purity,  the  gas  mixture  is  prepared  by  electrolyaia  So 
the  dark  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  Ught  im[uediat«ly  after  the  tube  is 


Fra.  15. — Electholtsis  of  HrDRocHLomc  Acid. 

The  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  yields  a  volume  of  hydrogen  equal 
to  half  its  own  volume  can  also  be  shown  in  another  way.  When  perfectly 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam— a  solution  of 
sodium  in  mercury — the  sodium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  setting 
Aytlrogen  free.  The  volume  of  the  latt«r  is  then  found  to  be  half  as  large 
a  that  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  taken. 

Hyiirogeii  and  chlorine  thus  unite  in  a  very  simple  ratio  by 
volume  (1:1),  and  the  volume  of  their  product  also  bears  a  very 
simple  ratio  to  that  of  the  components  (2:1:1).  In  discusaiug  the 
composition  of  water  {§  19)  we  already  remarked  that  oxygen  aDd 
hydrogen  combine  in  a  verj'  simple  ratio  by  voliuno,  viz.,  1:2, 
By  carrying  out  this  synthesis  at  a  temperature  alrove  100", 
so  that  the  steam  is  not  condensed  to  water,  it  is  found,  fiuther, 
that  the  volume  of  resulting  steam  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the 
volumes  of  its  component*,  viz.,  that  I  vol.  0  +  2  vols.  H  gives 
2  vols.  IIzO. 

The  following  arrangement  serves  this  purpose  (Fig.  16).  The 
I  explosive  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  closed  arm  B  of  the  IT-tube  over 
I  Biercury.  B  ia  surrounded  by  a  glass  jacket,  through  which  the  vapor  of 
1  boihng  amyl  alcohol  (generated  iik  .4),  whose  temperature  is  about  130°, 
[  k  passing.     This  vapor  ia  condensed  in  C.     As  soon  as  the  gaa  mixture 
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has  reached  this  temperature  an  induction  spark  is  flashed  through,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  8t«am  formed  is  two-thirds  that  of  the 
mixtura. 


What  was  found  above  to  be  true  for  hydrochloric  acid  an<l  for 
water  is  a  general  principle.  Gaseous  elements  combine  in  simple 
proportions  by  volume,  and  Ike  volume  of  the  products  formed — in  the 
gaseous  stale — also  bears  a  simjde  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  the  com- 
ponents.   This  law  was  discovered  by  Gav-Lussao  in  1808. 

This  law,  together  with  the  atomic  theorj'  of  Daltox,  leatls  to 
important  conclusions.  In  order  to  investigate  the  matter,  let  xis 
assume  that  the  formula  of  hy<lrochloric  acid  is  HCl;  in  other 
words,  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  in  combination  with  an  atom 
of  chlorine.  Since  one  volume  of  hydrogen  unites  with  one  \olunie 
of  chlorine  to  fonn  the  compound,  it  follows  from  the  abo\c  as- 
sumption that  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hy<lrogen  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms. 

If  the  formula  were  otherwise,  e.g.  H„CIn,  the  numbers  of 
atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  an<l  chlorine  would  be  in  the 
ratio  of  n:in. 

In  the  synthesis  of  water  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  1  vol.  of  oxy- 
gen yield  2  vols,  of  steam.  If  the  formula  of  water  be  HjnOp, 
the  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  lijdrogen  and  oxygen 
must  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  n:p. 

Given,  therefore,  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  gaa 
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volumes  and  the  volume  ratio  in  which  tlic  gases  im'te,  we  can 
determine  the  formula  of  the  resulting  compound, 

As  to  the  number  of  atouLs  in  equal  gas  volumes,  there  was  at 
first  much  imcertainty.  8ince  all  gases  behave  exactly  ahke  to- 
wards changes  of  pi-essure  or  temperature,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  number  should  be  alike  for  all  gases;  but  this  was 
soon  shown  to  be  mcorrect.  In  the  synthesis  of  water  3  vols.  (3 
vols.  H+1  vol.  O)  give  2  vols,  of  steam;  hence  the  number  of  atoms 
per  unit  volume  must  be  different  for  steam  than  for  the  uncom- 
bined  elements.  However,  all  difliculties  were  overcome  by  a 
hypothesis,  which  Avooadro  enunciated  in  1811,  to  the  effect  that 
equal  volumes  of  ail  yasca  at  the  same  lempcrature  and  pressure  con- 
tain the  smne  number  of  molecules. 

AvoGADRO  further  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, chlorine,  and  other  elements  consist  of  two  atoms.  The 
union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  then  explained  thus:  Out  of  a 
molecule  of  each,  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed: 

H2  +  Cl2=2Ha 


The  total  number  of  molecules  thus  remains  the  same  after  the 
combination  and,  since  the  entire  volume  has  suffered  no  change 
either,  there  must  bo  just  as  many  molecules  pre.sent  in  each  of  the 
two  vohunes  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  in  each  of  the  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  takes  place  thus: 

2Ha+03=2HaO. 

J  vols.  1  vol.      3  vol«. 

Every  molecule  of  oxygen  has  split  up  into  its  two  atoms,  and 
«ach  of  these  unites  with  two  hydrogen  atoms.  The  number  of 
water  molecules  becomes  therefore  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
oxygen  molecules  and  equal  to  that  of  the  hj-drogcn  molecules- 
but,  since  the  volume  of  steam  is  also  double  that  of  oxygen,  there 
must  be  in  equal  volumes  just  as  many  water  molecules  as  oxygen 
molecules  and  hydrogen  molecules, 

33.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  Avoqadro's  hypothesis  is  of 
importance  in  two  respects:   (1)  in  furnishing  us  a  means  of  ascer- 
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taining  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules  of  gaseous  substances; 
{2)  in  putting  us  in  a  position  to  form  an  idea  of  how  many  atoms 
there  are  in  the  molecules. 

Let  us  examine  both  points  more  closely.  As  to  (1):  Since 
equal  volumes  of  gases  under  the  same  conditions  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules j  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  these  volumes  gives 
us  at  once  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights.  If  the  specific  gravity 
of  steam  is  9,  based  on  H  =  1,  and  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  18.25, 
the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
is  9:18.25.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and 
vapors,  the  vapor  density,  becomes  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  chemistr}^  The  practical  method  of  procedure  is  de- 
scribed in  Org.  Chem.,  §  12. 

As  to  (2) :  In  order  to  understand  how  Avogadro^s  hypothesis 
can  furnish  an  idea  of  the  number  of  atoms  which  the  molecules  oC 
elements  and  of  compounds  contain,  let  us  return  to  the  example 
of  the  synthesis  of  hydrochloric  acid.  1  vol.  hydrogen  unites 
with  I  vol.  chlorine  to  form  2  vols,  hydrochloric  acid.  According 
to  the  above  law  there  must  be  just  as  many  molecules  present 
in  the  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  there  were  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  together.  It  is  evident  that  this  is 
only  possible  in  case  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine 
divide  into  two  parts.  For,  if  the  chlorine  and  the  hydrogen 
molecules  consisted  of  only  one  atom  each,  the  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  could  not,  in  accordance  with  Avogadro's  law,  be 
double  that  of  each  of  its  elements,  but  would  have  to  be  equal 
to  it.  It  therefore  follows  that  an  even  number  of  atoms  must  be 
present  in  the  chlorine  and  in  the  hydrogen  molecules;  whether 
or  not  this  number  is  two,  as  Avogadro  assumed,  can  evidently 
not  yet  be  determined;  we  shall  therefore  represent  the  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  by  H2x  and  CUy.  From  the  synthesis 
of  water  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  oxygen 
molecule:  2  vols,  hydrogen  unite  with  1  vol.  oxygen  to  form  2  vols, 
steam.  In  each  of  these  two  volumes  of  steam  there  must  be, 
itccording  to  Avogadro's  law,  just  as  many  molecules  present  as 
in  the  one  volume  of  oxygen.  This  is  likewise  impossible  unless 
the  oxygen  molecule  splits  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  combines 
with  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  so  that  we  obtain  H2:cO,  as  the  formula 
of  water  and  02,  as  that  of  the  oxygen  molecule. 
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33.  The  fomiulse  for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  water  and  for  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  oxygen  can  be  fully  established, 
if  the  values  x,  y  and  z  are  known.  These  can  be  ascertained  gen- 
erally in  the  following  way:  x  must  be  at  least  equal  to  1;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  becomes  H2.  That  a  smaller 
number  of  atoms  is  impossible  is  shown  by  the  synthesis  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  vapor  densities  of  a  series  of  hydrogen  com- 
pounds, as  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  are  then  determined, 
from  which  we  can  find  their  molecular  weights,  based  on  the 
hydrogen  molecule  as  unity.  Thereupon  these  compounds  are 
analyzed  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  calculated  that  is  repre- 
sented in  the  different  molecular  weights.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  in  no  case  is  the  amount  less  than  half  of  that  in  a  molecule 
of  hydrogen.     The  following  table  gives  some  examples: 

Substance.  8p.  O.  (H  =  l).         Quantity  of  H. 

Hydrogen  chloride 18.25  0.5 

Hydrogen  bromide 40.5  0.5 

Hydrogen  sulphide 17  1 

Ammonia  gas S .  5  1.5 

Methane 8  2 

Ethylene 14  2 

Water 9  0.5 

Since,  therefore,  no  compound  contains  less  than  half  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  must  be 
half  its  molecular  weight,  i.e.  the  formula  of  the  hydrogen  mole- 
cule is  H2.  Similarly  it  is  found  that  the  oxygen  molecule  is 
O2,  that  of  chlorine  Ch'^  in  other  words,  that  x,  //,  and  z  are  all 
ecjual  to  1.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  case  of  oxygen: 

Substance.  Sp.  G.  ( 11=  1).       Quantity  of  O. 

Oxygen •.    16  16 

Water 9  8 

Sulphur  dioxide 32  16 

Nitric  oxide 15  8 

Carbon  monoxide 14  8 

Carbon  dioxide 22  16 
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RULES  FOR  DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  AND  ATOMIC 

WEIGHTS. 

34.  When  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity,  its 
molecular  weight  is  2.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  another  gas  based 
on  hydrogen  is  a,  its  molecules  weigh  a  times  as  much  as  those  of 
hydrogen,  so  that  the  molecular  weight  of  this  gas  becomes  2a. 
The  following  rule  has  therefore  been  prescribed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  weight.  Determine  the  vapor  density 
cf  the  compound  J  hosed  on  hydrogen ,  and  multiply  the  resvU  by  2; 
the  product  is  the  molecular  weight. 

For  determining  the  atomic  weight  the  following  holds  good, 
according  to  §  33:  Determine  the  composition  of  molecular  amounts 
of  as  many  compounds  of  the  element  as  possible;  the  smallest  amount 
of  the  element  that  is  found  in  any  instance  is  the  atomic  weight. 

[Now  that  molecular  weights  arc  based  on  02  =  32  (H2  =  2.016, 
accordingly),  the  above  rule,  formerly  exact,  for  determining 
molecular  weights  has  become  only  a  handy  rule  for  approxi- 
mate results.  The  careful  student  will  follow  the  simple  and 
fundamental  rule  that  the  ratio  of  molecular  weights  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  gas  densities  (§  32)  and  will  note  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance  is  32  times 
the  quotient  of  the  vapor  density  ofthe  sub- 
stance   divided    by  the    density  ofoxygen.J 

35.  AvoGADRo's  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  from  a  phjisical  stand- 
point. It  is  at  present  one  of  the  principal  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Let  us  briefly  examine,  among  others,  the  physical  arguments  in  its  favor. 
The  molecules  of  bodies,  solids  as  well  as  liquids  and  gases,  are  in  con- 
stant motion,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
temperature.  In  different  substances  at  the  same  temperature  there 
must  be  a  definite  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  molecular  move- 
ments. This  relation  has  been  successfully  worked  out  from  the  theory 
in  the  case  of  gaseous  substances  (§  22,  3).  It  has  been  show^  that  in  all 
gases  at  the  same  temperature  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of 
a  molecule  is  the  same. 

The  pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel  is 
caused  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  We  will  call  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  volume  of  the  gas  n,  the  mass  of  each  molecule  m  and  their 
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tnean  velodty  u.  It  la  then  clear  that  the  gas  pressure — the  above 
explanation  of  its  cause  being  accepted — must  be  proportional  to  w  and 
m.  Moreover  the  pressure  must  also  be  proportional  to  u',  for  if  the 
velocity  were  increased  the  enclosing  walls  would  receive  more  knpacts 
from  the  molecules  moving  to  and  fro,  and  every  impact  would  also 
become  stronger.     The  gas  pressure  p  is  therefore  jtroportional  to  the 

3t( 
product  nmu';    the  theory  aaya  that  p-Jnmit',  or  «~^|T' 

In  this  expreaaion  mu'  is  twice  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of 
y,  molecules,  which  is  the  same  (or  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature.     If 

I  then  p  is  made  the  same  for  the  different  gases, j,  or  n,  the  number  of 

'  molecules  per  unit  volume,  must  be  the  same  for  all  gases. 

The  laws  of  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac  and  Avogadro  (vre  refer  to 
the  expansion  law  of  Gay-Lussac)  can  be  expressed  in  a  magle 
comprehensive  formiila,  which  is  worthy  of  note  because  of  its 
frequent  use  in  physical  cheraislrj'.  The  laws  of  Boyle  and 
Gay-Lussac  are  represented  by  the  equation 

PV 
PV=RT,    or     ~ — R, 


[  in  which  P  13  the  pressure,  V  the  volume  and  T  the  absolute  tera- 
I  perature,  of  the  gas  and  A  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the 
f  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  gas  under  consideration.  The 
,  value  of  R,  however,  becomes  the  same  for  all  gases,  if  molecular 
I  amounts  of  tliein  (one  mole  each)  are  taken,  lor,  according  to 
L  AvoG.ujRo'a  law,  the  ^'oUlme  of  one  mole  of  everj-  gas  is  the  same 
L  under  the  same  pressure  anil  temperature.  In  the  above  equa- 
I  tion,  tlien,  V  is  constant  for  all  gases  and,  since  we  have  already 
[  made  P  and  T  the  same  in  each  case,  it  is  e^■icient  that  R  must 
I  have  a  constant  value.  In  other  words,  if  we  deal  with  molecular 
I  amounts,  the  efjuation  PV=R7'  becomes  a  general  expression 
[  of  the  laws  of  Bovle,  GAY-LuiiSAc  and  Avogadro. 

The  value  of  R  may  lie  calculated  as  follows:  Let  us  con^der 
'  1  mole  oxygen  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  Since  1  1.  oxygen 
under  these  condition?  weiphs  1.4200  e.,  the  volume  V  of  1  mol  ia 

l'-,-Ssi-22-393  1 -22393  c.f. 
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If  a  correction  is  applied  because  oxygen  does  not  exactly  follow 
the  gas  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac,  we  obtain  22412  c.c. 

The  pressure  of  760  mm.  mercury  corresponds  to  a  pressure 
of  1013.25  g.  per  sq.  cm.,  i.e.  P=  1013.25.  At  0°  the  absolute 
temperature  is  273®  (more  strictly  273.09°).  Substituting  these 
values  in  the  above  expression  for  R,  we  obtain 

^PF     1013.25X22412,,,,, 
^-^ 273:09         "^^^^^ 

in  c.-g.  units.  If  the  pressure  is  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury, R  becomes 

760X22412 
^=     273.09     =^^^^- 

The  product  PV  also  represents  the  external  work  which  is 
done  when  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  P  increases  its  volume 
by  V  (on  being  heated,  for  instance)  or  when  a  gas  being  generated 
under  the  pressure  P  comes  to  occupy  a  volume  V.  For,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  gas  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  1  sq.  cm.  transverse 
section  having  atone  of  its  ends  a  piston,  the  increase  of  the  volume 
must  cause  a  weight  P  to  move  through  V  cm.  One  calorie  (gram- 
calorie)  =41890  gram  centimeters.     If  this  is  substituted  in  the 

83 1 55 
equation  PF  =  831557^,  the  latter  becomes  ^^^^iTook^*  or,  very 

approximately,  PV  =  2T.  This  latter  form  also  is  a  common  one 
of  expressing  the  combined  gas  laws.  It  gives  the  external  work 
in  calories  that  is  done  when  1  gram  molecule  of  any  given  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  the  gaseous  state  at  the  absolute  tem- 
perature T. 

Since  1  gram  molecule  of  a  gas  has  a  volume  of  22.4  1.  at  0® 
and  760  mm.  pressure,  1  c.c.  under  these  same  conditions  contains 

^^,  or  0.0446,  millimoles. 

OZONE. 

36.  As  early  as  1785  van  Marum  observetl  that  when  an  elec- 
tric spark  passes  through  oxygen  a  peculiar  "garlic-like'^  odor  is 
given  off,  and  a  bright  mercury  surface  is  at  once  made  dull. 
ScHoNBEiN  investigated  this  phenomenon  more  carefully,    and 
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found  that  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  [leculiiir  aulistance,  which 
he  called  ozone.  This  proved  to  be  oxygen  existing  in  a  peculiar 
condition.  The  fact  that  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  oxygen 
is  shown  by  its  formation  from  perfectly  drj-  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  electric  discharges,  e.g.  induction  sparks.  The  amount 
of  ozone  thus  formed  is  nevertheless  small.  It  is  greater  when 
silent  discharges  are  used.  As  ozone  is  formed  from  oxygen  by 
ultraviolet  light,  the  formation  of  ozone  by  silent  diachargBs  may 
be  caused  by  the  ultraviolet  light  accompanying  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  waj's  of  obtaining  ozone;  at  most,  however,  it 
yields  only  5.6';.  Fig.  17  represents  the  apparatus  constructed 
for  this  purpose  by  Berthelot. 

The  wide  tube  /,  together  with  the  supply-tube  d  and  the  exit^ 
tube  e,  are  simk  in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the  pole  of 
the  inductor,  b,  is  dipped.    The  other  wire  a  of  the  latter  ends  in 

a  tube  c,  which   is  slipped  down  in-        ^        

side  /  and  is  almost  entirely  611cd. 
The  silent  discharge  between  the  two 
bodies  of  sulphuric  acid  thus  passes 
I  through  a  thin  layer  of  oxygen  and 
has  a  powerful  ozonizing  effect. 

Goldstein'  obtained  ozonp  of  100'^, 

i.e.  perfectly  pure,  by  introducing  p\ae 

oxygen  in  a  glass  lube  under  a  pressure 

of  50-100  mm.  and  ihen  passuig  through 
[  it  the  discharge  of  an  induct lon-coil  ui  the 
'  «amemannerasinaPi.itK;ERtube  (S  2b.3) 

When  the  tube  waa  dipped  m  liquid  air  it 

very  soon  became  coated  on  the  inaide 

with  a  dark  blue  liquid   la\er  and  the 

prewure  fell  to  about  0.1  mm     The  tube  ^_" 
[i™,  then  com.er.«i«ilh«v.raum  pump      ^^^    „ -P..p.«at,o,,  o, 
r  but    the    pressure    ivaa    uiiafferlea    and  Ozose 

[  remained  cotistaot  si>  lojig  as  the  liquid 

I  Uyer  lasted,  proving  that  this  0.1  mm.  waa  the  vajror  preasure  of  pure 
[  liquid  ozone  at  (hat  temperature  and  not  of  unchanged  oxygen  atill 

remaining  in  the  tube. 

Ozone  is  fonned  in  many  reactions,  such  aa  the  slow  oxidatioti 
of  moiat  phosphorus;    also  in  a  small  quantity,  when  hydrogen 
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burns  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  that  is  obtained 
by  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  always  contains  it. 
Ozone  is  also  given  off  by  the  decomposition  of  permanganic  acid 
that  is  set  free  in  the  reaction  of  potassium  permanganate  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (c/.  also  §  52). 

\\'hen  oxygen  is  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature  (e.  g.  flame 
temperature)  it  is  partially  converted  into  ozone,  and  the  more  so  the 
higher  the  temperature  (§103).  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  cool  down 
the  ozonized  gas  very  rapidly,  because  the  velocity  of  decomposit  on  of 
ozone  is  very  great,  especially  at  high  temperatures.  An  instantaneous 
cooling  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  the  flame  (of  hydrogen,  carbon 
monoxide,  acetylene  or  other  gas)  upon  the  surface  of  liquid  air,  which 
has  a  temperature  of  — 180°.  That  the  generation  of  ozone  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  combustion,  but  that  it  is  caused  only  by  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  the  oxygen  is  raised  by  the  flame,  may  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  an  incandescent  platinum  wire  or  Nernst  glower  (§  291), 
dipped  in  liquid  air  also  generates  ozone.  The  formation  of  ozone  is  also 
observed  when  a  rapid  current  of  dry  air  or  oxygen  is  allowed  to  impinge 
against  a  hot  Nernst  glower.  When  the  air  contains  moisture  ^most 
no  ozone  is  formed,  the  product  being  hydrogen  peroxide  (§  54). 

Physical  Properties, — At  ordinary'  temperatures  ozone  is  a  gas 
of  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  its 
presence.  One  part  of  ozone  can  still  be  detected  by  its  odor  in 
5(X),000  parts  of  air.  In  thick  layers  it  has  a  bluish  color.  By 
compressing  it  (slowly  ,  to  avoid  warming)  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, or  by  cooling  it  through  the  evaporation  of  liquid  oxygen, 
it  can  be  condensed  to  an  indigo-blue  Uquid,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated fairly  well  from  the  more  volatile  oxygen  by  fractional 
distillation.     Ozone  boils  under  normal  pressure  at  —  1 19°. 

Chemical  Properties, — Ozone  Is  characterized  above  all  by  its 
abiUty  to  oxidize  vigorously  at  ordinar}^  temperatures,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  moisture.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  arsenic 
are  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  arsenic  acid, 
respectively,  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  and  silver  and  lead  to  per- 
oxides; e.g.  the  metaUic  surface  of  silver,  especially  when  heated 
to  about  240°,  becomes  blue  when  ozonized  air  is  directed  against 
it.  Iodine  is  deposited  by  ozone  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide. 
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Organic  substances  are  strongly  oxidized  by  ozone,  hence 
no  apparatus  containing  it  should  have  connections  of  rubber. 
Dye-stuff  solutions,  like  iniligo  and  litmus,  are  decolorized 
(by    oxidation).      Ozone    effectively   destroys    micro-organisms, 

[  and  is  therefore  used  successfully  in  the  sterilization  of  drinldEg- 

[  water, 

The  detection  of  ozooe,  especially  in  quantities  too  amtill  to  be  recog- 
ized  hj  the  odor,  ia  a  difficult  matter  because  several  other  oxidizing  sub- 

'  Btaaces,  such  as  chlorine  or  lirominc  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  hydrogen  peroxiie  and  still  others,  give  closely  analogous  reac- 
tioits  and  furthermore,  their  s^iell  at  high  dilutions  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  ozone;  hence  it  bcco^ei  necessary  to  first  prove  their  absence.  The 
teals  Tor  ozone  are  usually  executed  by  moistening  strips  of  Glter-papcr  with 
the  reagent  and  dipping  them  in  the  gaa  containing  ozone.  The  reagents 
used  for  this  purpose  are  IzaJ  s.ilphide  and  thallotis  hydroxide.  The  strips 
of  paper  are  fint  moistened  with  dilute  solutions  of  ihc  nitrates  of  these 
metals  and  then  exposed  to  hydrogon  siil[ihide  and  ammonia  fumes,  re- 
spectively. Load  sulphide  is  osidisci  by  ozone  lo  lead  sulphalc,  thus  turn- 
ing from  black  to  white;  Ihallojs  hydroxide,  which  is  wl.ile,  is  converted  to 
brown  thatlic  hydroxide.  However,  these  changes  jf  color  also  occur  with 
the  other  oxidli^lne;  agents  mentioned.  A  nlrjtly  chararlerisi ic  lest  for 
DC  is  the  viiilct  color  produced  with  an  acctli  acid  solution  of  ictramethyl- 
p-p'-  diamido-diphony  I -methane  (an  organic  ccmpound.)  Kilrogen  dioxida 
gives  a  straw-yello-.v  color,  c'llorinc  and  bronunc  a.  dark  blue,  while  hydrogen 

I  peroxide  produces  no  colontiDn  at  alt. 

Ozone  is  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  easily  changed 
'  to  oxygen  on  heating.     It  is  slightly  solulilc  in  water. 

37.  Formula  of  Ozone. — The  formula  of  ozone  has  been 
determined  by  Ladenburo  in  the  following  way.  A  glasa 
globe  with  two  cocks  was  first  weighed  when  filled  with  pure 
oxygen  and  then  when  containing  ozonized  oxygen.  After 
reducing  both  weights  to  the  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure the  globe  in  the  latter  case  was  found  to  be  a  mg. 
'  heavier.  This  increase  of  weight  is  due  to  the  replacement 
of  a  certain  number  of  oxygen  molecules  by  the  same  number 
of  ozone  molecules. 

The  volume  that  the  ozone  occupies  in  the  gas  mixture  can  be 
determined  by  absorbing  it  in  turpentine.  Suppose  this  to  be 
V  e.c,  when  reduced  to  normal  pressure  and  temperature.  The 
weight  of  this  v.  c.c.  ozone  can  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  an 
equal  voJume  of  oxygen  +a  mg.  and  must  be,  therefore,  (r  X  1.43 -|-a) 
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mg.,  1.43  mg.  being  the  weight  of  1  e.c.  oxygen  at  normal  pressure 
and  temperature.    Hence  the  weight  g  of  1  c.c.  ozone  is 

rXl.43+a 

V 

In  one  of  his  experiments  Ladenburg  found  a « 16.3  mg.  and 

t'='26.0  c.c,  hence  g='2M  mg.     1  c.c.  ozone  thus  weighs  '^  ^ 

1.43 

1.45  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  or  very  nearly 

IJ  times  as  much.    The  molecule  of  oxygen  being  O2,  that  of 

ozone  must  be  represented  by  O3. 

In  an  oxidation  by  ozone  the  volume  of  the  ozoniferous  gas 
remains  unchanged.  Only  the  third  atom  in  Os  has  oxidizing 
power,  not  all  three  atoms  of  the  molecule. 

In  ozone  we  have  become  acquainted  with  oxygen  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  kind.  This  phenomenon  is  also  seen  in 
other  elements;  it  is  called  allotropism. 


HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE,  H2O2. 

38.  This  compound  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  barium  per- 
oxide with  dilute  sulphuric  acid: 

Ba02  -f  H2SO4  -  BaS04 + H2O2. 

Barium  Insoluble, 

peroxide). 

In  a  very  concentrated  state  it  can  be  obtained  by  direct  distillation 
in  vacuo  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid: 

Na.Oj  +  HjSO^  =  NajSOa  +  HjO,. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  in  many  other  ways;  e.g. 
together  with  ozone  (§  36)  in  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus;  by 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  when  the  flame  is  cooled  by  a  piece 
of  ice.  The  formation  of  ozone  has  been  often  detected  when 
hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen  mole- 
cules. We  suppose  that  in  the  moment  just  after  hydrogen  is  set 
free,  its  atoms  have  not  yet  united  to  form  molecules,  so  that  the 
individual  atoms  possess  unusual  chemical  activity.    This  is  the 
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general  conceptinn  of  the  status  Tiascendi  Thus  Tr.\ubb  has 
obsen-ed  tlie  fallowing  instances  of  the  production  of  hydrngen 
pernxide:  Zinc  filings,  when  shaken  with  water  and  oxygen  or  air, 
gi\-e  hydrogen  peroxide,  since  the  zinc  and  the  water  generate  a 
smail  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  unites  with  the  oxygen.  Palla- 
dium-hydrogen behaves  likewise  when  brought  in  contact  with 
■water  and  air.  In  this  case  it  is  the  hydrogen  released  from  the 
palladium  that  unites  with  the  oxygen.  Many  metals,  such  as 
copper,  lead  and  iron,  yield  hydrogen  peroxide  on  being  shaken 
with  air  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  zinc  and  water.  Finally,  the  peroxide  is  formed  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  when  a  current  of  air  or,  better,  oxygen  passes 
over  the  negative  electrode  (at  which  hydrogen  is  evolved). 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  at  very  high  temperatures 
from  wflt-ei'  and  oxygen  (J  103);  just  as  in  the  formation  of  ozone 
under  the  same  conditions  (j  36), a  rapid  cooling  is  necessary  in 
this  ca.se  also,  else  the  compound  decomposes.  The  formation 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  has  been 
Bhow^l  in  the  following  way:  A  hydrogen  flame  was  allowed  to 
burn  at  the  mouth  of  a  bulb  tube  containing  a  little  water.  By 
means  of  a  very  rapid  current  of  air  the  flame  was  blown  into 
the  bulb,  causing  a  very  sudden  coohng  of  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  air.  After  a  time  the  water  in  the  bulb  gave  the  tests  for 
hydrogen  peroxide.  As  a  further  analogy  to  the  case  of  ozone 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  haa 
no  connection  with  the  combustion,  for  on  directing  a  fine  stream 
of  water  upon  an  incandescent  Nernst  glower  some  hydrogea 
peroxide  is  generated  in  the  water. 

Physical  Properties. — In  the  pure  anhydrous  condition  hydrogen 
pero-xide  is  a  colorless,  slightly  viscid  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1,45S4  at  0°,  based  on  water  at  4".  (A  density  calculated  on 
this  basb  is  indicated  by  d*".)  It  becomes  solid  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  melts  at  —2°, 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  peroxide,  when  wholly  free 
from  impurities,  especially  from  suspended  particles  of  solid  mat- 
ter, is  rather  stable  and  can  be  distilled  in  mcuo;  when  impure, 
it  decomposes,  however,  into  water  and  oxygen,  as  it  also  does 
in  dilute  solution.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  more  stable  in  the 
presence  of  traces  of  acid  than  in  the  presence  of  bases.     It  is  an 
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interesting  fact  that  it  decomposes  rapidly  in  contact  with  powdered 
substances,  apparently  without  acting  upon  them.  Finely  di\aded 
silver,  gold,  platinum  (platinum  black),  and  especially  manganese 
dioxide  decompose  it  with  effervescence  (due  to  escaping  oxygen). 
Even  rough  surfaces  have  a  disturbing  effect;  Bruhl  observed, 
for  instance,  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
evolves  oxygen  when  poured  upon  ground  glass.  All  these  actions 
must  be  re^carded  as  catalytic  accelerations  of  the  ordinarily  very 
slow  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  effect  of  h^at 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  accelerate  the  reaction;  concentrated 
preparations,  when  warmed,  often  decompose  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  an  explosion. 

The  oxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  an  important 
chemical  property.  This  is  always  due  to  the  surrender  of  an 
oxygen  atom,  which  effects  the  oxidation,  while  water  remains. 
Lead  sulphide,  PbS,  is  oxidized  by  a  weak  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  to  lead  sulphate,  PbS04;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H2S, 
is  converted  into  water  and  free  sulphur.  Barium,  strontium  and 
calcium  hydroxides,  Ba(0H)2,  Sr(0H)2  and  Ca(0H)2,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  from  their  solutions  as 
peroxides  of  the  general  formula  M02'naq.*  The  colorless  solu- 
tion of  titanium  dioxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  turned 
orange-red  by  hydrogen  peroxide — ^lemon-yellow  by  traces  of  it 
—on  account  of  the  formation  of  yellow  trioxide,  TiOs.  This  is  a 
delicate  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide.  Other  tests  are  found  in  the 
following  oxidation  reactions:  Potassium  iodide  starch-paste  is  at 
once  turned  blue  by  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  carries  the  active  ox3^en  of  the  hydrogen  per- 
oxide to  the  potassium  iodide.  As  a  result  two  atoms  of  iodine  are  set 
free,  the  ferrous  sulphate  being  oxidized  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Manchot  a  higher  oxide  of  iron  is  formed  in  this  reaction. 

A  very  characteristic  reaction  is  this:  Chromic  acid  solution 
(H2Cr04),  when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  changed  to  a 
higher  oxide  (see  §  295)  which  is  blue  in  aqueous  solution  and 
may  be  taken  up  by  ether  if  shaken  with  the  latter.  This  test 
is,  however,  less  delicate  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 

*  Aq.  (aqua),  a  frequently  used  abbreviation  for  water  of  crystaUization 
or  hydration. 
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A  third  group  of  chemical  effects  of  hydrogen  peroxide  depends 
on  it3  reducing  power.  When  sih'er  oxide  is  introduced  into  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  vigorous  evolution  of  oxygen 
ocpiii-s,  water  and  metallic  silver  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Potassium  permanganate  solution  loses  its  color  when  mixed 
with  a  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
oxygen  being  given  off  rapidly: 

2KMn04+3H2SO4  +  5Hi!O2  =  KaS04+2MnSO4+SH20  +  502. 
The  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  TbOa,  ia  reduced  to  reddish-yellow 
lead  oxide,  PbC). 

Ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  yield  water  and  oxygen;   when 
.  dilute,  they  are,  however,  able  to  exist  side  by  side. 

There  ih  a  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide,  depending  on  lis  reducing 
power,  which  is  even  more  delicate  than  thoae  desiTibed  above.  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  haa  a  red 
color.  On  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  Prussian  blue  is  precipitated. 
Traces  of  tlu;  peroxide  turn  the  solution  green.  The  reaction  fails  in  the 
I  presence  of  free  acid. 

The  ability  of  so  powerfully  oxidizing  a  substance  as  hydrogen 
I  peroxide  to  act  also  as  a  reducing-agent  t-an  be  explained  as  follows: 
f  One  of  its  two  oxygen  atoms  must  be  loosely  joined  to  the  mole- 
]  cule,  since  it  is  easily  given  up.  -\11  the  substances  which  are 
liedueed  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  also  have  one  loosely  held  oxygen 
(  atom;  silver  oxide,  potassium  permanganate,  ozone  and  others 
t  give  up  their  oxygen  at  rather  low  temperatures.  It  is  therefore 
I  possible  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  oxygen  atoms,  which 
tends  to  make  them  form  oxygen  molecules,  is  stronger  than  the 
force  by  which  they  are  held  in  hydrogen  peroxide  on  the  one 
I  bnnd,  and  the  respective  oxj'gon  compoimd  on  the  other. 

Uses  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. — The  colors  of  old  paintings  are  often 
restored  by  means  of  it.  The  darkening  of  them  ia  due  in  many  cases  to 
the  transformation  of  white  lead  sulphate,  PbSO,,  to  black  lead  sulphide. 
,  The  latter  is  readily  oxidized  by  hydrogen  peroxide  back  to  white  lead 
sulphate.  Hydrogen  peroxid:?  is  also  of  value  in  bleaching  ivory,  silk, 
feathers,  hair,  bristles  and  sponges.  It  is  also  important  in  analyns. 
For  therapeutic  purposes  at  .30%  sohition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  pre- 
pared by  Merck  which  is  |)erfectly  pure  and  is  olilained  by  vacuum  dis  il- 
lation from  a  more  dilute  solution.    Before  use  it  is  strongly  diluted.     It 
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has  the  advantage  of  not  being  subject  to  decompos'tion.  The  concentra- 
tion of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  generally  expn'ssed  in  the  volumes 
of  oxygen  that  it  can  evolve;   thus,  for  a  3%  solution  it  is  ten  volumes. 

39.  The  composition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  was  established  by 
Thenard  as  earlv  as  1818.  He  first  concentrated  it  in  a  vacuum 
and  then  introduced  a  weighed  amount  of  it,  enclosed  in  a  vial,  into 
a  graduated  barometer-tube  over  mercury.  The  vial  was  then 
broken  and  its  contents  decomposed  by  heating  the  tube  from 
without  or  allowing  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  to  rise  in 
the  tube.  It  was  thus  found  that  very  nearly  17  parts  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  by  weight  yield  8  parts  of  oxygen,  water  being  also 
formed.  One  atom  of  oxygen  (16  parts  by  weight)  is  therefore 
obtained  from  34  parts  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  remaining  18 
parts  forming  water;  in  other  words,  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
1  molecule  H2O+I  atom  0.  The  peroxide  therefore  contains  one 
atom  of  oxygen  to  ever}^  hydrogen  atom.  Its  simplest  formula 
(the  so-called  empirical  formula)  is  then  HO.  Whether  this  also 
expresses  the  molecule  or  whether  the  latter  is  a  multiple  of  it, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  finding  the  molecular  weight,  inas- 
much as  every  compound  of  the  general  formula  (HO)n  possesses 
the  same  composition,  viz.,  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  1  part 
of  hydrogen. 

On  account  of  the  instability  of  this  substance  its  vapor  density 
cannot  well  be  determined.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  finding 
its  molecular  weight,  to  follow  another  course,  which  is  based  on 
the  properties  of  dilute  solutions.  In  this  manner  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  to  possess  the  formula  H2O2.  The 
method  referred  to  is  explained  in  the  following  sections. 


MOLECULAR  WEIGHT    FROM   THE    MEASUREMENT   OF 

THE  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  FREEZING-POINT  AND 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  BOILING-POINT. 

40.  Certain  membranes  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  allow- 
ing a  solvent,  e.g.  water,  to  pass  through,  but  not  the  dissolved 
substances.  They  l)ear  the  name  ^^semi-permeable  membranes, '' 
This  property  appears  to  depend  not  so  much  on  a  sort  of  sieve 
action  as  upon  the  ability  of  the  membrane  to  dissolve,  or  else  to 
absorb  or  looselv  combine  with,  the  solvent  cm  one  side  and  release 
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lt again  on  the  other,  while  the  dissolved  matter  remains  behind. 
One  of  the  ways  of  obtaining  a  semi-pemioable  partitinn  is  by  dip- 
ping a  porous  cup — surh  !is  is  used  in  galvanic  cells — containing  a 
Bolution  of  yellow  prussiat«  of  potash  into  a  solution  of  bhie  vitriol. 
A  thin  layer  of  copper  ferrocyanide  is  thus  formed  in  the  wall  of  the 
cup,  making  it  semi-iwrraeable.  If  a  dilute  sugar  solution,  salt 
solution  or  the  like  be  jxiured  into  such  a  cup  and  the  (^up  placed 
in  a  dish  of  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dissolved  sulistance  does 
not  diffuse  through  thw  sort  of  a  partition.  The  water  goes 
through,  howeT.-er,  for  if  the  cup  be  closed  with  a  perforated  stopper 
through  which  a  glass  tube  pa.'ses  and  then  dipped  deep  enough 
under  water  so  that  the  entire  cup  is  submerged,  the  water  will  be 
seen  to  rise  slowly  in  the  tube  till  it  reaches  a  definite  height  above 
the  level  outside. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  this  column  of  hquid  is  called  the 
osrrwlic  pressure  of  the  solution.  If  a  tight^fitting  piston  were 
inserted  in  the  cup,  the  force  which  one  would  have  to  exert  on  it 
to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  water  would  be  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  column  of  liquid,  for  the  water  continues  to  rise  in  the 
lube  till  the  pressure  of  the  column  prevents  the  entrance  of  any 
more. 

According  to  researches  of  van't  Hoff  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  dilute  solutions,  like  the  pressure  of  gases,  obeys  the  law  of 
Boyle  and  the  expansion  law  of  Gay-Lussac.  If  the  pressure 
exerleirl  at  a  certain  temperature  by  a  kg.  of  a  gas  in  a  vessel  be 
p,  the  pressure  which  nn  kg.  of  the  gas  at  the  same  temperature 
exerts  in  the  same  vessel  is  np.  The  concentration,  i.e.  density, 
of  the  gas  has  been  multiplied  n-fold. 

If  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  containing  a  per  cent  of  n 
substance  be  detemiined  and  found  to  be  p,  the  osmotic  pressure 
will  be  np,  if  an  na  per  cent  solution  of  the  same  temperature  be 
taken,  i.e.  if  the  concentration  be  n  times  as  great. 

An  investigation  of  the  pressures  which  a  gas  of  constant  volume 
exerts  at  the  absolute  temperatures  ^i  and  T3  shows  that  these 
pressures  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  7'i :  T^.  The  same  proportion 
is  observed  when  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  constant 
concentration  is  measured  at  the  same  absolute  temperatures  as 
above. 
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41.  The  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  find  experimental  verification  in 
measurements  which  were  made  by  Pfeffbr  previous  to  van't  Hoff's 
enunciation  of  the  laws,  Pfeffer  investigated  dilute  sugar  solutions  and 
used  an  apparatus  not  unlike  the  one  just  described. 

The  gas  laws  are  expressed  by  the  equation 

PV'-RT, (1) 

in  which  P  represents  the  pressure,  V  the  volume,  and  T  the  absolute 
temperature  of  a  gas,  while  7?  is  a  constant.  The  volume,  V,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  concentration,  according  to  the  above  definition; 

therefore  ^  may  be  substituted  for  F,  if  C  indicates  the  concentration* 

The  above  equation  then  becomes 

P 


or,  at  a  constant  temperature. 


77=Con8t. 


This  equation  must  also  be  applicable  to  osmotic  pressure.  This  was 
really  the  case  in  Pfeffer's  measurements  of  aqueous  sugar  solutions 
of  different  concentrations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  brief 
table.  The  temperature  varied  between  13.5**  and  16.1°,  and  hence  was 
not  perfectly  constant: 


c. 

P. 

P 
c 

1% 

535  mm* 

535 

2% 

1016  " 

508 

4% 

2082  " 

521 

6% 

3075  " 

513 

p 

The  differences  in  the  values  of  tt  must  be  ascribed  to  the  variations 

of  temperature  and  the  imusual  experimental  difficulties  which  attend 
such  measurements. 

From  equation  (1)  it  also  follows,  when  V  (or  C)  is  a  constant,  that 

P    ^ 
»?- Const. 
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his  conclusion,  too,  was  demonstrated  experimentally  by  Pfefter 
e  case  of  sugar  solution,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 
B  per  cent  solution  was  used; 


520.5 

544 

567 


1.78 
1.S3 


Van't  Hoff  has  further  shown  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
I  osmotic  pressure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gaa  pressiu^;  that  is  to 
Bay,  wlicn  a  definite  amount  of  a  substance  in  the  gaeeoua  state 
occupies  a  given  volume,  the  gas  pressure  which  it  exerts  is  just  as 
great  as  the  osmotic  pressure  which  would  be  produced  if  the  same 
ainonnt  of  substance  were  dissolved  in  a  liquid  making  the  same 
volume  of  solution. 

The  measurements  of  Pfeffeh  also  furnished  experimental  proof  of 
this.  He  found  that  a  1%  sugar  solution  at  7°  exerts  a  pressure  of  j  of  an 
atmosphere.  If  there  is  really  equality  between  osmotic  pressure  and  gas 
pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  law  of  Avogadro  for  gases  is  also 
applicable  to  dilute  solutions,  the  constant  R  of  the  equation  PV-RT 
must  have  the  same  value  for  solutions  as  for  gases.  P  in  the  above  caae 
was  found  to  be  j  of  an  atmosphere,  or  J  X  760 -506  mm.  mercury. 
A.  1%  sugar  solution  cont^s  1  g.  sugar  in  100.6  c.c.  As  the  molecular 
weight  of  this  substance  is  342,  the  volume  V  which  contains  342  g.  is 
V - 100.6  X342.     r  -273  +  7°  - 280°.     Substituting     these     figures    ia 

PV 
B  "  IjTi  we  have  R  -  62313.    The  close  agreement  of  the  two  values  of  R 

'    (compare  p.  50)  proves  the  equality  of  gaseous  and  osmotic  pressure. 

43,  It  follows  from  the  preceding  that  Avogadro's  law  must 
also  hold  for  dilute  solutions.  Assuming  that  an  et|ual  number  of 
molecules  of  different  substances  are  dissolved  in  equal  volumes  at 
the  same  temperature,  we  know  from  the  equality  of  gas  pressure 
and  osmotic  pressure  that  the  various  substances  will  exert  the 
same  osmotic  pressure;  inversely,  in  equal  volumes  of  solution  hav- 
ing the  same  temperature  and  osmotic  pressure  there  is  the  same 
number  of  molecules. 

This  is  a  very  important  extension  of  Avogadro's  law.  We 
are  thus  able  not  only  to  compare  the  weights  of  equal  pas  volumes 
at  the  same  tem|ierature  and  pressure  and  calculate  therefrom  the 
molecular  weight,  but  we  can  apply  the  same  principle  to  solutions. 
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since  we  know  that  in  solutions  of  the  same  temperature  and  the 
same  osmotic  pressure  the  quantities  of  the  dissolved  substances 
contained  in  equal  volumes  of  solution  are  to  each  other  as  their 
molecular  weights. 

Just  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  molecular  weights  of 
gaseous  bodies  from  determinations  of  temperature,  pressure, 
weight  and  volume,  it  is  also  possible  to  find  those  of  substances 
in  dilute  solution  by  measuring  the  volume  of  liquid,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  dissolved  and  the  osmotic  pressure.  The 
molecular  weights  of  all  substances  that  dissolve  in  some  liquid  or 
other  can  be  determined  in  this  way,  and,  since  the  number  of 
soluble  substances  is  very  large,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  molec- 
ular weights  were  first  determined  in  this  way. 

In  working  out  this  method,  however,  there  is  a  practical 
difficulty.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  very  hard  to  measure 
directly.  This  would  render  the  whole  method  of  little  value,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  calculation  only  requires  that  it  be 
known  whether  two  solutions  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  not 
the  absolute  amount  of  the  latter;  the  law  of  Avogadro  simply 
requires  the  equality  of  volume,  of  temperature  and  of  pressure 
(osmotic  or  gas),  without  regard  for  the  absolute  value  of  these 
factors  (between  certain  limits).  Now,  it  is  easy  to  measure 
magnitudes  which  are  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  whether  equaUty  of  osmotic  pressure 
exists  or  not.  These  magnitudes  are  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  and  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  An  explanation  of 
these  terms  is  perhaps  necessary: — When  a  substance  is  dissolved 
in  a  liquid  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapor  is  less  above  the  solu- 
tion than  above  the  pure  solvent  at  the  same  temperature,  for  the 
particles  of  the  dissolved  body  attract  the  molecules  of  the  solvent, 
hindering  the  formation  of  vapor  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  facilitating  the  return  of  vapor  molecules  into  the  liquid. 
This  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure  necessarily  causes  a  depression 
of  the  freezing-point  and  an  elevation  of  the  boiling-point,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  following  diagrams.  In  Fig.  18,  abc  represents 
the  vapor-pressure  curve  of  a  solvent  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
freezing-point  6;  the  part  ah  gives  the  pressures  for  the  frozen 
matter;  the  part  he  for  the  liquid  solvent.  This  latter  part  is 
always  more  nearly  horizontal  than  the  former,  as  has  been  proved 
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both  experimentftUy  and  theoretically  The  freezing-point  of  a 
liquid  is  that  temperature  at  which  tlie  soliil  and  liquid  states  eao 
exist  side  by  side  indefinitely.  This  condition  retiuires  that  the 
solid  and  the  liquid  substance  have  the  same  vapor  tension.  If, 
for  instance,  the  vapor  tension  of  the  solid  were  greater  than  that 
'of  the  liquid,  we  should  have,  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  vapor 
given  off  from  the  solid  condensing  to  a  liquid  ami  the  former  grad- 


Fic.  IS. 


Flu 


ually  turning  into  the  latter.  Inversely,  if  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
Bolid  were  less  than  that  of  the  liquid,  the  entire  liquid  would, 
under  similar  conditions,  solidify. 

The  freezing-point  b  can  thus  be  regarded  as  the  intersection  of 
the  vapor-pressure  curves  <ib  and  be  of  the  solid  and  the  liquid,  re- 
spectively. Let  us  now  consider  the  curve  b'c'  of  a  solution.  Its 
vapor  pressure  is  lower  than  that  of  the  pure  solvent,  so  ita  inter- 
section with  the  curve  ab  must  lie  more  to  the  left,  that  is,  its 
freezing-point  is  lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling-point 
of  a  solution  is  that  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapor 
equals  one  atmosphere.  If  Od  in  Fig,  19  represents  this  tension, 
a  line  dd'  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissas  will  intersect  the  vapor- 
pressure  curve  ac  of  the  pure  solvent  at  a  lower  temperature,  than 
it  will  the  curve  aV  of  the  solution.  The  latter  must,  therefore, 
have  a  higher  boiling-point. 

43.  The  connection  between  these  magnitudes  and  the  osmotic 
preaeure  will  be  better  understood  after  the  following  cunaiderations: 

1.  Soluliima  in  the  same  tolvetU,  teparaUd  by  a  semi-permeable  parti- 
Hon,  can  only  he  in  equHibrium  when  they  are  isotonic,  i.e.  when  they  exert 
the  tame  otmoUc  preaaure. 
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Let  ua  imagine  the  solutions  in  an  apparatua  consisting  of  two  cylindera 
that  are  connected  by  a  tube  containing  a  semi-pcrmealjle  partition.  In 
both  cylindera  the  level  of  liquid  is  kept  at  the  same  height  constantly  by 
adding  or  removing  some  from  time  to  time. 

Tlw  solution  with  the  greater  osmotic  pressure  will  extract  solvent 
from  the  other,  for,  because  of  the  stronger  pressure  which  the  dissolved 
molecules  exGrt  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  first  sohition 
will  endeavor  to  increase  in  volume  at  the  expense  of  the  second. 
Equilibrium  will  be  established  so  soon  as  the  same  pressure  is  exerted 
by  the  dissolved  molecules  ujjon  the  unit  area  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
liquids  from  both  sides  of  the  semi-|jermeable  i>artitioa;  in  other  words, 
when  the  solutions  are  isotonic. 

2.  Isotonic  aoiuliona  with  the  same  solvent  have  Ike  same  vapor  tension 
at  the  same  temperatare. 


Fio.  20. 


Fio.  21. 


The  proof  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  contradiction  to  ivhich  the 
assumption  that  isotonic  solutions  have  unequal  vapor  tensions  leads. 
The  accompanying  diagram,  F^.  20,  represents  a  closed  vessel,  that 
is  separated  by  the  scrai-permcable  partition  HH  into  two  parts,  which 
contain  the  isotonic  solutions  A  and  B.  Near  the  top  the  two  parts 
are  connected  with  each  other.  Assuming  that  the  vapor  tension  of  A 
is  greater  than  that  of  H,  vapor  must  pass  out  of  A  and  condeasc  in  B; 
the  result  is  that  A  becomes  more  concentrated,  B  more  dilute,  and 
they  are  no  longer  isotonic.  In  such  a  ease,  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple, the  solvent  would  then  begin  to  pass  through  HU  from  B  to  A. 
The  assumption  of  per|)etuul  motion  which  is  thus  made  necessary  cua 
only  be  avoided  by  supjxjsing  that  the  vapor  tension  is  the  same. 

3.  Isotonic  solutions  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  freenng- 
point. 

Let  us  again  take  the  same  apparatus,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  isotonic  solutions  A  and  B,  a  piece,  C,  of  the  solvent  in  the  solid 
state  (Fig.21).  Let  us  also  assume  that  A  and  C  have  the  same  vapor 
tension.    We  then  have,  according  to  definition  (see  i  42),  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  freezing-point  of  .4.  However,  if  A  and  B  are  iaotonif, 
I  they  have  the  same  vapor  tension.  B  will,  therefore,  have  the  same 
'  vojior  tfltision  as  C.  Hence  B  and  C  must  also  be  at  their  only  coexist- 
ence temperature,  the  freezing-point  of  B.  At  their  freezing-points 
A  and  B,  therefore,  have  the  same  temperature  as  C,  i.e.  they  possess 
the  same  freezing-point. 

4,  Isotonic  soluliom  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  boiling-point. 

As  we  saw  in  S  -12,  the  boiling-point  of  a  solution  ia  that  temperature 

at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapor  equals  one  atmosphere.    Two  solutions 

with  a  common  solvent,  therefore,  have  the  same  vapor  tension  at  their 

.  boiling-point.     Now,  it   was  shown  above  that  solutions  having  the 

!  temperature  and  vapor  tension  are  isotonic.     If  these  solutions 

f  have  tba  sa^ia  vajrar  tension  (at  their  boiling-point)  and  are  isotonic, 

f  they  must  aba  hive  th;  si:n3  temperature. 

Cincc,  as  bja  j  jst  b^an  d^moiiatratcd,  isotonism  requires  like  Creezing- 
'  points  .a:rJ  boilinj-points,  it  ia  evidsnt  lb;  depression  of  the  freeaiiig- 
point  anJ  obvatio;i  of  th;  boiiins-point  mjst  bo  th;  same  in  isotonje 
solutions  with  tli3  sjnis  salvcnt. 

I:i  t"i2  depression  of  t'.ie  frcczinj-point  ani  the  elevation  of  the 

I  boUinj-poi.it  \ic  tiros  iiavc  a  mcaiis  of  deci.linj  whether  solutiooB 

;  isotonic.     Use  is  made  of  this  fact  for  the  determination  of 

:   moleeular  weights  in  the  following  way:   Tbe  freezing-point  of  a 

I  liquid,  Q.%.  water,  acetic  acid,  phenol,  etc.,  is  first  deterinioed. 

Thereapou   a  pram  moleculo  of   a  substance   whose   nioleculnr 

'  weight  is  known  is  dissolved  in  a  given  weight  (hence  also  in  a 

I  given  volume)  of  the  liquid.     A  depression  of  tbe  freezing-point 

jfl  observed.     This  depression  will  always  be  the  same,  no  matter 

what  the  substance  is  that  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  providing 

that  one  gram  molecule  is  dissolved  in  the  same  volume  of  liquid. 

The  depression  of  the  freezing-point  tor  one  gram-molecule  of 

Bolute  is  thus  a  constant  for  the  solvent. 

Now   if  we  prepare  a   1%  solution  of  a  compound   who8« 
molecular  weight,  M,  is  unknown  and  measure  the  freezing-point 
,  .4,  we  have 

^  Af  =  Constant.  ,  j 

This  formula  is  also  applicable  to  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point, 
as  can  be  readily  seen.  M  is  the  only  unknown  and  can  therefore 
be  calculated. 
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When  water  is  used  as  the  solvent,  the  product  of  the  depression  A  of 
the  freezing-point  of  a  1%  solution  and  the  molecular  weight  M  has  beon 
found  from  numerous  observations  to  be  19.    We  have  therefore  for  water 

AM  =  19. 

For  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  a 
3.3%  aqueous  solution  was  found  to  be  2.03**.     This  would  correspond  to 

2  03 

y^-O-eiS**  for  a  1%  solution;  hence ^  « 0.615,  from  which  it  follows  that 

19 
the  molecular  weight  is  ^  g.^=30.9. 

Since  the  formula  HO  corresponds  to  a  molecular  weight  of  17,  H-Oa 
to  one  of  34,  and  the  latter  number  is  the  nearer  to  the  molecular  weight 
found  by  experiment,  we  conclude  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  the  doubled 
empirical  formula  HaOa. 

The  constants  for  the  freezing-point  depression  {molecular 
depression)  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  {molecular 
elevation)  of  some  compounds  that  are  well  adapted  for  these 
determinations  are  given  in  Okg.  Chem.,  §  13. 

The  freezing-point  method  for  determining  molecular  weight 
is  called  the  cryoscopic  method,  while  the  boiling-point  method  is 
known  as  the  ebxdlioscopic  method.  Apparatuses  for  the  easy 
and  exact  determination  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
and  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  are  described  in  Org.  Chem., 
§§  14  and  15. 


BROMINE. 

44.  This  liquid  element  does  not  occur  free  upon  the  earth 
because  of  its  strong  tendency  to  form  compounds.  In  com- 
bination with  metals  it  is  found  in  the  salts  of  sea-water.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  latter  by  Balard  in  1826.  Bromides  occur  in 
rather  large  amounts  in  the  so-called  Abraum-salze  of  the  Stassfurt 
salt-mines,  and  also  in  considerable  (juantities  in  the  brines  of 
many  salt  wells,  notably  those  of  Michigan. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Stassfurt,  Germany,  there  are  extensive  l)eds 
of  rock-salt  (haUte).  Above  the  halite  are  found  layers  of  other  salts 
(called  "  Abraum-salze  "  because  they  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  get 
at  the  halite).    These  salts  were  formerly  rejected  as  worthless,  but  they 
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have  since  been  found  to  be  rich  in  jxitasBiura  flalts,  bmniidcs  and  other 
valuable  minerals,  so  that  the  "  waste  salts  "  of  former  daj-a  are  now  the 
leadiug  source  of  many  comnieruially  and  scientifically  important  com- 
pounds. 

The  purification  of  these  Stassfurt  salts  is  accomplished  by 
solution  in  water  and  partial  evaporation  of  the  latter.  Various 
substances  crystallize  out,  while  the  remaining  liquid  ("motiier- 
liquor  ")  still  contains  the  most  soluble  salts,  among  which  b  mag- 
nesium bromide,  MgUrj.  Fmm  tliis  niitther  liquor  the  bromine  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  chlorine,  which  sela  bromine  free  from 
bromides,  thus: 

MBr  +  CI  =MC1  +  Br.     (M  =  Metal.) 

The  process  employed  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
counter-current  {§  15).  The  mother-liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  down 
through  a  tower  filled  with  round  stones,  so  that  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  is  greatly  enlarged.  A  current  of  chlorine  is 
passed  into  the  tower  from  below,  and,  as  it  rises,  the  gas  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  bromide  liquor,  the  most  concentrated  gaa 
being  in  contact  with  liquor  which  has  already  yielded  the  greater 
part  of  its  bromine,  so  that  practically  all  the  bromine  is  thus 
easily  obtained  The  bromine  prepared  in  this  way  always  con- 
tains a  little  chlorine,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  distillation  over 
finely  powdered  bromide  of  potassium. 

Another  method,  common  in  the  United  States,  of  obtaining 
the  bromine  from  the  mother-liquor  is  by  distilling  the  latter 
with  manganese  dioxide  (or  potassium  cblorate)  and  sulphuric 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  method  of  making  chlorine  (§  25). 
Still  another  method  is  to  electrolyne  the  bromide  solution  and 
boil  off  the  bromine. 

The  bromine  thus  obtained  still  contains  a  Uttle  water.  It  is 
tiried  by  shaking  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  dis- 
tilling again. 

Pkysiml  Properties. — Bromine  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; it  is  the  only  element,  excejituig  merciuy,  that  displays  this 
property.  It  soUdifies  at  -  7.3°  and  boils  at  59",  It  b  dark  brown, 
and  is  transparent  only  in  thin  layers.     At  the  temixrature  of 
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liquid  hydrogen  (20.5®  absolute)  it  ]>eoomes  colorless;  Molssan 
showed  the  same  to  be  true  of  chlorine  and  fluorine  as  well.  It 
is  quite  volatile  at  ordinary  temi)eratures,  giving  off  brown  fumes 
of  an  extremely  irritating  and  disagreeable  odor,  whence  its  name 
(/5pc3juo» -stench).  Sp.  g.  =-3.1883  at  0*^.  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  3.5  parts  of  bromine.  The  addition  of  potassium  bromide 
to  the  water  increases  its  solubility  a  little.  Its  vapor  density  is 
79.96  (0  =  16). 

The  chemical  properties  of  bromine  are  completely  analogous  to 
those  of  chlorine,  but  the  action  of  the  former  is  less  energetic. 
While,  for  instance,  chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the  day- 
light at  ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  does  not.  Its  affinity  for 
many  elements  is,  however,  very  strong.  It  reacts  vigorously  with 
phosphorus;  and  powdered  arsenic  and  antimony  take  fire  when 
sprinkled  upon  bromine.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  two 
closely  related  alkali  metaLs,  potassium  and  sodium,  the  former 
reacts  vigorously  with  bromine,  while  the  latter  does  not  react  with 
it  at  all  at  ordinarj*^  temi^eraturcs. 

The  bromine  molecule  consists  of  two  atoms;  for,  since  its  vapor 
density  is  79.96  (see  above),  its  molecular  weight  must  be  159.92. 
Inasmuch  as  a  gram-molecule  of  no  one  of  the  very  numerous 
bromine  compounds  contains  less  than  79.96  g.  bromine,  but  often 
simple  multiples  of  this  quantity,  its  atomic  weight  is  taken  to 
be  79.96,  based  on  0=16.  The  molecule,  therefore,  contains 
159.92 


79.96 


=2  atoms. 


HYDROGEN  BROMIDE,  or  HYDROBROMIC  ACID,  HBr. 

45-  This  gaseous  compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  syn- 
thesis from  its  elements;  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
hydrogen,  together  with  bromine  vapor,  through  a  hot  tube  con- 
taining platinum  gauze.  This  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
manufacturing  it. 

Hydrobromic  acid  can  also  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen on  bromine  compounds.  Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  for  example. 
is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature  to  metallic  silver 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bromide. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  formetl  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
{drogen  compounds.  For  this  puTpose  numerous  organic  com- 
pounds can  be  used.  For  example,  bromine  reacts  with  naph- 
thalene, CioHg,  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  form  hydrogen  bromide, 
somcwliat  impure,  however,  from  the  presence  of  organic  sub- 
Btances.  Hydrogen  bromide  is  also  produced,  together  with  free 
sulphur,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  led  into  bromine  under  water: 

H2S+Br2=S  +  2HBr. 

Hydrobromic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition 

of  a  bromine  compound  with  a  hydrogen  compound,  phosphorus 
pentabromide,  PBrg,  and  water  being  employed: 


As  phosphoric  acid  is  not  volatile,  but  the  tlesired  substance  is,  the 
two  products  of  the  reaction  can  be  easily  separated. 

Pkysicol  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  hydrogen  bn>- 
mide  is  a  gas.  It  can  be  condenseil,  by  cooling,  to  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  —64.9°  (under  738.2  mm.  pressure),  and,  by  still  farther 
cooling,  to  colorless  crj-stals,  which  melt  at  —88,5°.  It  has  a 
pungent  odor  and  a  sour  taste.  In  contact  with  moist  air  it  forms 
dense  clouds,  like  hydrochloric  acid  (§  29).  It  is  very  soluble  in 
I  water,  1  vol.  water  disBoK*ing  al>out  600  vols,  at  10°;  ita  solu- 
!  bihty  is  thus  even  greater  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chemical  Properties. — Here,  too,  the  acidic  nature  is  strongly 

L  displayed.    Various   metals,   such   as   zinc   and   magnesium,   are 

t  Acted  upon  by  hydrobromic  acid,  fonning  a  salt  and  free  liydrogen. 

The  most  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  silver  bromide,  however, 

is  insoluble  and  lead  bromide  difficultly  soluble. 

A  very  liigh  temperature  is  required  to  decompose  hydrogen 
brotnide  into  its  elements. 

The  composition  of  hi/drobrotnic  acid  cau  be  determined  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  its  vapor  density  is 
40.38,  it  has  a  molecular  weight  of  80.76.  The  atomic  weight  of 
bromine  being  79.96  (0=  16).  it  follows  that  the  fonnula  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  must  be  HBr,     Moreover,  the  dr>-  gas  can  lie  deconi- 
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posed  with  sodium  amalgam,  whereby  it  is  found  that  half  of  its 
volume  consists  of  hydrogen;  this  confirms  the  above  molecular 
formula. 

IODINE. 

46.  This  element,  a  crystalline  solid,  was  discovered  by  Cour- 
TOis  in  1812,  but  its  elementary  nature  was  first  recognized  in  1815 
bv  Gay-Lussac.  Like  chlorine  and  bromine,  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  free  state,  but  is  frequently  found  in  nature  in  combination 
with  some  metal.  An  important  source  of  iodine  compounds  is 
the  mother-liquor  (§  44)  remaining  in  the  purification  of  Chili 
saltpetre;  another,  the  ash  of  seaweeds,  known  in  Scotland  as 
kelp  and  in  Normandy  as  vareCy  which  contains  iodides.  The 
extraction  of  the  iodine  is  accomplished  either  by  passing  chlorine 
into  the  solution  or  by  distilling  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  for  bromine  and  chlorine. 
The  commercial  iodine  is  purified  by  wanning  it  gently  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  potassium  imlide,  the  iodine  subliming  in  the 
pure  state,  free  from  traces  of  chlorine  and  bromine  that  may 
have  been  present.  Finally,  it  is  dried  in  a  desiccator  over  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Physical  Properties. — Iodine  forms  tabular  crystals  of  a  dark 
gray  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.948  at  17°.  It 
melts  at  114.2°,  and  boils  under  760  mm.  pressure  at  184.35°. 
Its  vapor  is  characterized  by  a  beautiful  dark-blue  color,  which 
gave  the  element  its  name  (io£tty;/?  =  violet).  In  water  it  is  only 
slightly  T^oluble — enough,  however,  to  color  the  water  yellow.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  latter  being 
turned  brown.  In  various  other  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether, 
carbon  dlsulphide  and  chloroform,  iodine  is  also  easily  soluble.  It 
is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  alcoholic  and  the  ethereal  solutions  are 
brown,  while  the  solutions  in  carbon  disulphide  and  cliloroform 
are  violet;  other  solvents,  e.g.  benzene,  give  solutions  of  an  inter- 
mediate color.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  div(Tsity  of 
color  is  that  in  the  brown  solutions  the  iodine  has  formed  a  com|K)und 
with  the  solvent,  whereas  in  the  violet  solutions,  which  have  very 
nearly  the  same  color  as  iodine  vaix)r,  the  element  exists  in  the 
free  state. 
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Thk  conclusion  is  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  brown  solution 
in  water  (to  which  some  glycerine  has  been  added  to  increase  the 
solubility  of  the  iodine)  towards  other  soh'ents.  According  to  the 
distribution  law  of  Berthelot  {Org.  Chem.,  §  24)  the  iodine  should 
distribute  itself  in  a  conslJint  ratio  between  the  two  liquids  when 
this  solution  in  water-gly ferine  is  shaken  with  a  second  liquid  not 
niiscible  with  it,  i.e.  the  coefficient  of  distribution  should  be  in- 
dependent of  the  quantity  of  iodine  present.  In  agreement  with 
this  law  the  distribution  coefficient  was  found  to  be  constant  for 
different  temperatures  (as  is  ordinafdy  the  case)  when  ether,  with 
which  iodine  also  forms  a  brown  solution,  was  used  as  a  second 
solvent;  but  dependent  on  the  temperature  when  the  ether  was 
replaced  by  chloroform,  in  which  iodine  dissolves  with  a  violet  color. 
This  can  l>e  explained  by  assuming  that  the  iodine  does  not  exist  in 
the  same  state  in  the  water  as  in  the  chloroform.  Since  not  only 
iodine  but  other  substances  as  well  exhibit  this  anomalous  behavior 
I  when  dissolved  in  water  (or  a  solvent  of  the  same  type,  e.g.  ether), 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  solvents  enter  into  combination 
(associale)  wiih  the  dissolved  substance. 


47.  The  vapor  d  e 
600°.  As  the  temperatui 
we  have : 


1250" 
1500° 


)•  of  iodine  is  S.Ti  (ftir=l)  at  about 
3,  it  grows  steadily  amnller,  however.   Thus 

8.U 
6.83 
5.65 


5.23 
4.5 


At  1500°  we  see  it  is  reduced  to  almost  half  of  uliat  it  is  at  000°,     As 

we  shall  later  (S  40)  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  ])heiiomenoii,  called 

ssociation,  whii'h  has  also  been  obser\-ed  in  many  otJier  sub- 

'    Btaiirea,  it  n1ll  here  suffice  to  explain  how  the  vapor  densities  at  such 

•  elevated  temperatures  have  been  determined  by  V.  Me\  bb  and  his  pupils. 

The  apparatus  he  employed  (Fig.  22)  consists  of  a  cylinder  200  mm. 

deep  and  36  mm.  in  diameter,  connected  with  which  is  a  4-mm.  tube 

)  mm.  long.     There  is  also  a  capillary  tube  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the 

cylinder.     The  entire  apparatus  is  conatrucled  of  platinum.     In  deter- 
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mining  vapor  density  at  a  high  temperature  the  apparatus — properly 

protected  from  direct  contact  with  the  flame — is 
placed  in  a  Perrot  furnace  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  tube  protrudes  enough  to  attach  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber tubing,  connecting  the  apparatus  with  a  tube 
provided  with  a  side  a  m  for  the  escape  of  gases. 
The  apparatus  does  not  dififer  essentially  from  that 
employed  in  the  ordinary  determination  of  vapor 
density  according  to  V.  Meyer  (Org.  Chem.,  §  12). 
When  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  has  reached 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  the  vapor  density  is 
determined  in  the  usual  way,  a  knowledge  of  the 
temperature  being,  of  course,  just  ae  unnecessary 
as  in  the  previous  case. 

Victor  Meyer,  however,  was  interested  in  deter- 
mining not  only  the  amount  of  the  vapor  density, 
but  also  the  way  in  which  it  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture.    To  this  end  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to 
Ft     99 —A  know  the  temperature  at  which  each  measurement 

FOR  THE  Vapor- was  made.  This  can  be  ascertained  with  the  help 
DENsmr  Deter- of  the  same  apparatus  in  the  following  manner: 
fowNE^^ AFTER  ^\,^^^  volumc  of  air  (or  nitrogen)  contained  by  the 
Meyer.  apparatus  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  measured 

by  displacing  the  air  A\nth  carbon  dioxide,  which  is 
passed  through  the  capillary  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  air  is 
collected  in  a  graduated  tube  over  a  liquid  (caustic  potash  solution)  which 
completely  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  same  operation  is  repeated 
subsequently,  when  the  apparatus  is  glowing  hot,  as  soon  as  the  va|)or- 
density  determination  is  completed  and  air  has  been  passed  through 
the  apparatus  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  expel  the  vapor  of  the  sub- 
stancje  whose  density  has  b(K*n  determined.  The  volume  of  air  then 
present  in  the  aj)paratus,  together  with  the  volume  (ontaiiied  at  the 
ordinary  (measurable)  teniixTature  and  the  exj)ansion  ( oefficient  of  air, 
furnish  all  the  data  required  for  a  calculation  of  the  desired  temix^rature. 
There  is,  however,  one  difficulty:  only  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  is 
at  the  temperature  to  be  measured;  the  adjoining  tube  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  such  as  the  glass  side-tube,  are  at  a  different 
temperature.  Hence  a  correction  must  be  introduced  in  the  calculation, 
which  is  found  with  the  help  of  the  compensator  (Fig.  22).  This  consists 
of  two  platinum  tubes  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and,  therefore, 
the  same  capacity,  as  the  two  tubes  which  protrude  from  the  cylinder. 
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To  these  last-named  tubes  the  compensator  is  nttat'hed  ^y  means  of 
platinum  wire.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  air  in  the  ktter  has  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  real  apparatus. 
It  is  readily  aeen  that,  when  the  volume  of  the  compeuaator at  the  ordinary 
tem|)erature  and  that  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  determination  is 
made  are  subtracted  from  the  corresponding  volumes  of  the  real  apparatus, 
the  remainder  is  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lower  wider  portion 
I  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment. 

With  the  aid  of  an  eleetrieally  heated  apparatus  of  iridium  Nernbt 
has  extended  the  [jossible  runfie  of  this  method  lo  2100°. 

In  temperature  meaauremeuts  of  this  sort  the  following  ifa  also  to  be 
noted:  The  entire  method  ia  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  eoeffieient 
of  expansion  of  air  stays  the  same  at  these  high  temperatures;  in  other 
words,  thai  the  specific  gravity  of  air  remains  constant,  and  does  not 
diminish,  liiie  that  of  iodine.  Tliis  assumption  was,  however,  hardly 
reliable.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  it  would  be  necessary  to  measure 
the  \-olume  at  a  know  n  high  temperature,  whereas  in  these  experi- 
ments the  temjierature  is  miknown  and  must  be  calculated  from  the 
■volume.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  temperature  measurement  was 
carried  out  with  different  gases  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  The 
results  were  tlie  same.  Now,  it  was  very  improbable  that  all  of  the 
gases  employed  (oxj'gen,  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphurous  oxide 
and  others)  should  show  a  decrease  of  density  and  all  in  the  same  measure. 
Therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  their  expansion  is  normal. 

The  chemical  properties  of  iodine  resemble  very  strongly  those 

'  of  chlorine  and  bromine.     Its  affinity  tor  other  elements  is  in 

I  general  weaker,  however,  than  that  of  the  two  halogens  men- 

L  tioned.     It  combines  with  [net^,  e.g.  mercury,  directly  to  form 

I  aalts  (iodides).     A  charaeteristic  test  for  iodine  is  the  intense  blue 

I  coloration  which  it  imparts  to  starch  solution;  the  slightest  traces 

of  iodine  can  be  thus  detected.    The  blue  color  disappears  on 

boiling  and  reappears  on  cooling,  provided  the  boiling  was  not  too 

prolonged 

The  moUvule  of  iodine,  investigated  by  the  same  method  as  was 
employed  with  bromine,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  atums  at  600°, 
hence  the  formula  is  I2.  Above  1500°  it  must  contain  only  one 
Atom,  for  the  vapor  density  is  less  by  one-half. 
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HYDROGEN  IODIDE,  or  HYDRIODIC  ACID,  HI. 

48.  This  compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  sjTithesis  from 
its  elements,  and  that  is  really  the  best  method  for  preparhig  it 
in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  For  this  purix)se  hydrogen  and  iodine 
vapor  are  conducted  together  over  heated  platinum-black,  which 
accelerates  their  combination. 

Hydrogen  iodide  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  iodine 
with  hydrogen  compounds.  Organic  hydrogen  compounds  are 
preferable,  especially  colophonium  and  copaiva  oil.  This  method 
is  also  used  for  the  laborator}-  preparation  of  the  gas,  but  the 
hydrogen  iodide  thus  obtained  Ls  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
organic  substances.  WTien  iodine  acts  on  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
hydrogen  iodide  is  formed,  sulphur  being  liberated  (§  45). 

As  an  example  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  an  iodine  comjX)und, 
we  may  mention  the  reduction  of  silver  iodide  by  hydrogen,  from 
which  hydrogen  iodide  results. 

Finally,  the  action  of  an  iodide  on  a  hydrogen  compound  is 
illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of  a  phosphorus  iodide,  PI3  or 
PI5,  by  water.  As  was  explained  in  §  45,  it  is  jx)ssible  to  use 
phosphorus,  iodine  and  water.  This  me  hod,  with  some  variation 
or  other,  is  the  preferable  one  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic 
acid. 

According  to  Gattermaxx,  it  is  best  to  first  add  yellow  phosphorus 
(4  g.)  in  very  small  pieces  to  44  g.  iodine,  and  thcn.deeomj)ose  the  result- 
ing compound  with  a  little  water.  In  order  to  remove  the  free  iodine 
from  the  hydrogen  iodide  formed,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  red 
phosphorus. 

The  decomposition  of  the  halogen  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is  even  less 
available  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic  than  for  hydrobromic  acid, 
since  the  former  is  more  easil}"  decomposed  by  sulphuric  aeid  than  the 
latter. 

Physical  Properties, — Hydrogen  iodide  Ls  a  colorless  ga,s,  whose 
specific  gravity  Ls  62.94  (H  =  l).  It  funics  strongly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  possesses  an  acid  reaction  and  a  piuigent  odor.  At 
0°  and  4  atmospheres  pressure  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  licjuid, 
which  boils  at  —34  14°  under  a  pressure  of  730.4  mm.  The  melt- 
ing-point of  the  solid  Ls  —50.8°.     Hydrogen  iodide  Ls  very  soluble 
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in  water;  1  vol.  H2O  at  10°  dissolves  425  vols.  HI.  This  solution 
fumes  strongly,  and  furas  dark  brown  after  a  time,  because  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine. 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  iodide  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  aeid.  With  metals  it  forma  salts  (iodides),  hydrogen 
being  given  off.  These  are  almost  all  soluble,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iodides  of  silver  and  mercurj'.  Lead  iodide  is  slightly  soluble 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  addition  to  its  acidic  character, 
hydriodic  acid  possesses  another  property,  which  is  not  found  in 
hydrochloric  auA  hydnibromic  acids.  l<ince  it  splits  up  readily 
into  hydrogen  and  iodine,  it  can  act  as  a  strong  reducing-agent, 
especially  at  high  temperatures.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  turns  brown,  itwUne  being 
set  free  bj'  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air;  this  change  in  greatly 
aided  by  the  influence  of  light.  At  a  high  temperature  hydrogen 
iodide  is  decomposed  into  Hj  and  Ij,  a-s  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  violet  iodine  vapor.  In  organic  chemistrj',  particularly, 
fret]uent  use  is  made  of  the  reducing  power  of  this  acid. 

Formula  of  Hydriodic  Acid. — ^The  vapor  density  of  this  sub- 
stance lias  been  found  to  be  62.04.  Its  molecidar  weight  is  there- 
fore 125.88.  The  atomic  weight  of  iodine  being  125,91  (H  =  l), 
it  is  seen  that  the  molecular  weight  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
formula  HI  =126.91,  and  no  other  formula  is  possible. 

DISSOCIATION. 

49.  When  hydrogen  iodide  is  subjected  to  a  slow  increase  of 
temperature,  it  commences  to  decompose  at  a  definite  temperature 
slightly  abo\'e  180°  into  hydrogen  and  iodine  vapor.  An  the  heat- 
ing continues,  the  decomposition  grows  gradually  greater  till  a 
point  is  finally  reached  when  the  gas  mixture  contains  only  the 
indi\ndual  elements.  If  the  mixture  is  then  slowly  cooled,  the 
same  stages  are  passed  through  in  inverse  order,  so  that  the  degree 
of  decomposition  at  any  one  temi>erature  is  found  Ui  be  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  the  temperature  was  approached  from  above 
or  below,  it  being  only  necessarv'  that  the  particular  temperature 
should  be  maintained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  tune  in  both  cases. 

The  phenomenon  just  described  is  to  be  obser\'ed  with  a  great 
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many  substances.  It  is  called  dissociation,  and  was  first  studied  in 
1857  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville. 

The  degree  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen  iodide  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  alwa3rs  the  same  for  a  defmite  temperature.  It  necessarily 
follows  from  this  that  if  one  starts  with  the  uncombined  elements, 
hydrogen  and  iodine,  and  heats  them  together  long  enough  at  a 
certain  temperature,  a  gas  mixture  of  exactly  the  same  compo- 
sition will  be  formed  as  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrogen  iodide  at  the  same  temperature.  This  is  confirmed  by 
experiment;  e.g.  equivalent  amounts  of  iodine  and  hydrogen  were 
heated  in  a  sealed  vessel  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  sid- 
phur  (445°).  The  amount  of  hydrogen  iodide  finally  produced 
was  79.0%,  i.e.  21.0%  of  the  gas  mixture  remained  uncombined. 
Again,  when  a  like  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  iodide  was  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  it  was  found  that  21.5%  had  decomposed 
— a  figure  very  close  to  that  obtained  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

Such  reactions,  which  lead  to  the  same  result,  no  matter 
whether  we  start  with  the  one  set  of  substances  (H2  +  I2)  or  with 
the  other  (2HI),  are  called  reversible  reactions.  When  the  final 
stage  is  reached,  the  sets,  or  "systems,"  are  said  to  be  in  equi- 
librium with  each  other. 

If  we  have  a  system  of  substances  A  +  B-\'  . . . ,  which  is  par- 
tially changed  into  another  system  P+Q+  . . . ,  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  systems  is  expressed  by  the  sign  <=i;  thus: 

A  +  B  .,.^P+Q.., 

We  saw  that,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogon  iodide,  platinum  black 
is  used  because  it  accelerates  the  combination.  Neither  this  nor  any 
other  catalyzer,  however,  changes  the  proportional  extent  to  which 
combination  takes  place.  For  instance,  experiments  have  shown  that 
at  350°  18.6%  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  when  no  ])latinum- 
black  is  present,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  this  catalyzer  the  decom- 
position reaches  19%;  these  two  figures  are  alike  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  There  is  a  th(M)retical  reason  why  this  must  be  so. 
If  the  catalyzer  influenced  the  equilibrium,  we  could  realize  combination 
and  decomposition  by  alternately  adding  and  removing  the  catalyzer. 
Under  constant  conditions  of  temi)erature  the  system  would  absorb 
energy  in  one  instance  and  evolve  it  in  the  other.  The  energy  obtained 
in  the  latter  case  could  be  used  to  do  work.    Work  would  thus  be  gained 
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from  a  syBtem  reimuniiig  at  constant  temperature,  but  according  to  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics  thia  ia  impoaaible,  since  the  pnxiuetion  of 
work  ia  always  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  temperature. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  such  an  equilibrium  cornea  about, 
and  why  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  that  begins  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature  does  not  complete  itself.  To  this  the  kinetic 
theorj'  of  gases  furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer.  According  f«  tlus 
theory  the  molecules  of  gases  are  constantly  in  motion.  While 
a  constant  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  may  be  assumed  to  exist 
for  every  temperature,  the  velocities  of  the  indifitlual  molecules 
must  be  considerably  different,  because  of  their  very  frequent 
collisaons  with  each  other.  The  atoms  of  a  molecule  must  also  be 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  changing  their  respective  positions,  for 
the  repeated  collisions  of  the  molecules  displace  the  atoms  from  their 
positions  of  equilibrium.  These  movements  of  the  atoms  are  the 
'  more  violent  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  molecules.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  they  may  at  last  become  so  violent  as  to  throw 
the  atoms  out  of  their  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  The  molecule 
is  thus  broken  up.  In  a  body  of  gas  at  a  definite  t«mperatiire  this 
■will,  howe\'er,  only  occur  in  those  molecules  whose  velocity  is 
above  certain  limits;  hence  we  see  a  reason  for  partial  decomposi- 
tion. The  explanation  of  partial  combimUion  b  exactly  analogous. 
The  atoms  set  free  from  the  molecules  of  the  elements  enter  into 
the  spheres  of  mutual  attraction,  and  if  their  velocities  are  not 
great  enough  to  resist  the  attraction,  the  different  atoms  unite. 

In  the  case  of  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  hydrogen  iodide 
this  can  be  conceived  aa  follows:  Two  HI  molecules  meet  in  such  a 
etate  of  atomic  movement  that  the  H  atoms  enter  the  spheres  of  attrac- 
tion of  each  other,  and  the  I  atoms  likewise,  so  that  Hj  and  1,  are  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  molecules  H,  and  Ij  may  again  meet  in  siich  a 
way  (hat  each  H  atom  enters  ihe  sphere  of  attraction  of  one  of  thd 
I  atoms,  whereupon  two  MI  molecules  are  formed. 

According  to  the  above  the  stat«  of  equihbrium  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  in  the  unit  of  time  just  as  much 
passes  from  the  one  system  into  the  other  as  vice  versa.  Until 
the  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  amounts  which  pass  from 
one  system  into  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time  are  unlike. 
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In  order  to  define  more  clearly  this  condition  of  equilibrium  we 
must  introduce  the  concept  of  reaction  velocity.  By  this  term 
we  imderstand  the  number  of  moles  transformed  from  one  system 
into  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time.  Suppose  that  in  the  unit  of 
volume  (one  liter,  for  instance)  there  are  a  moles  of  a  substance 
Af  which  can  imdergo  a  chemical  change  into  a  substance  B,    If 

in  the  unit  of  time  (say  one  minute)  —  moles  of  A  are  converted 

into  Bf  the  reaction  velocity  S  will  be  expressed  by  — .    Incase 

there  are  originally  only  \a  moles  of  A  per  liter,  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  number  of  moles  converted  per  minute  is 

^— .    We  thus  perceive  that  the  reaction  velocity  is  proportional 

to  the  number  of  gram-molecules  per  liter,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  concentration.  This  is  a  principle  of  very  wide  application; 
it  is  ordinarily  called  the  law  of  chemical  mass  action.  It  finds 
a  general  expression  in  the  equation 

S^K-a, 

in  which  K  is  &  constant  factor,  the  reaction  constant,  or  velocity 
constant. 

50.  Let  us  assume  that  the  molecules  of  a  compound  are  dis- 
sociated by  heat  into  two  others,  the  process  being  expressed  by 

A=B  +  C, 

in  which  A,  B  and  C  represent  single  molecules.  Of  the  sub- 
stance A,  a  gram-molecules  were  originally  present,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  definite  time,  t,  x  gram-molecules  have  undergone  the 
above  decomposition.  The  problem  is  to  express  the  reaction 
velocity  at  any  moment.  At  the  beginning  (during  the  first 
minute)  the  reaction  velocity  is  proportional  to  a;  after  the  time 
tj  when  the  concentration  has  fallen  to  a— x,  the  amount  converted 
during  the  succeeding  minute  will  be  proportional  to  a—x.  ITie 
reaction  velocity  thus  constantly  diminishes.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  evident  that  s^k-a  and  s'  =k(a—x)  are  not  the  true  expressions, 
respectively,  for  the  reaction  velocity  in  the  first  minute  and  in  the 
minute  following  the  time  t.  They  would  be  correct,  if  the  con- 
centration remained   constant   during   these   minutes   instead   of 
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diminishing,  as  it  does  in  reality.  However,  we  can  approach 
the  real  velocity  by  considering  not  one  minute  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  this  unit  of  time,  which  we  will  call  Jt;  the  smaller  Jt 
Is  taken  the  less  is  the  concentration  change.  Supposing  that 
the  quantity  of  A  which  is  transformed  in  this  very  short  period 

Jt  is  Jx,  the  expression  -rr  must  be  very  close  to  the  real  velocity, 

because  it  indicates  the  quantity  transformed  in  a  unit  of  time 

so  small  that  the  concentration  scarcely  diminishes  during  it. 

We  approach  the  true  velocity  nearer  and  nearer  according  as 

we  take  Jt  smaller  and  smaller,  and  when  it  is  made  infinitely 

Jx 
small  -^  becomes  the  exact  expression  of  the  velocity.     It  is 

customary  to  express  such  infinitely  small  quantities  by  the  letter 

dx 
d,  thus:    -J-.    The  mathematical  expression  for  the  velocity  at 

a  time  t,  when  the  concentration  is  a— x,  thus  becomes 

S=^  ^Kia-x), 

K  being  the  velocity  constant. 

The  above  reaction  is  termed  unimolecular.  When  two  (like  or 
different)  molecules  react  with  each  other,  the  reaction  is  called 
bimoleciilar;  it  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

A+5=C    or     =C+D  +  ... 

The  equation  for  the  reaction  velocity  is  different  in  this  latter 
case.  Assumino;  that  originally  a  gram-molecules  of  A  and  b  gram- 
molecules  of  B  take  part  in  the  reaction,  and  that  x  gram-molecules 
of  A  and  of  B  are  decomposed  at  the  end  of  the  period  t,  there  must 
bo,  respectively,  a  —  x  and  6— x  of  the  two  sul)stances  present  at 
this  moment.  The  reaction  velocity  will  then  be  proportional  to 
the  product  of  these  quantities,  thus: 

Si  =  ^=K'(a-x)(b--x), 

in  which  K'  is  again  a  constant;  for  suppose  that  there  were  only 
one  molecule  of  A  present;   the  jxxssibility  of  its  reacting  with  a 
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molecule  of  B  would  then  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  mole- 
cules of  B.  When  there  are  a— x  molecules  of  A  this  possibility 
becomes  a—x  times  as  large. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  above  that  the  temperature  is  constant. 
We  shall  see  in  §  104  that  this  factor  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
reaction  velocity. 

51.  The  manner  of  expressing  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
now  plain.  Assuming  that  the  reaction  velocity  of  the  one  S}'Stem 
is  S  and  that  of  the  other  S',  equilibrium  must  exist  when 

The  ^aie  of  equilibrium  may  therefore  be  defined  as  that  state 
in  which  the  reaction  velocities  of  both  systems  have  become  equal. 

Let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  the  dissociation  of  hydro- 
gen iodide.    This  may  be  expressed  by 

K  a  gram-molecules  HI  per  unit  volume  are  present  originally  and 
sc  of  these  are  decomposed  after  a  given  period,  the  reaction  velocity 
at  this  moment  (since  in  this  case  a=*b,  and  the  reaction  is  evi- 
dently bimolecular)  is 

S=C(a-x)2, 
C  being  a  constant. 

X 

From  the  x  gram-molecules  of  hydrogen  iodide  ^  gram-mole- 

cules  of  hydrogen  and  an  equal  amount  of  iodine  have  been  formed. 
The  velocity  of  formation  of  HI  from  H2  and  I2  is  therefore  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 


^'=^'(1)'' 


in  which  C  is  a  constant.    Accordingly  equilibrium  will  exist 
when 

in  which  K  is  substituted  for  -r^. 
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This  equation  may  be  written  in  a  slightly  different  way,  since 
f-  in  gases  tlie  number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume  ia  proportional 
'  to  the  pressure  {§  31).     Assuming  that  at  a  given  moment  the 
pressure  of  the  hydrogen  ioiUde  still  present  is  p,  that  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  pi.  and  that  of  the  iodine  vapor  p2,  the  equilibrium  constant, 
K,  can  be  represented  by  the  expression 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  dissociation  is  less  if  the  hy- 
drogen iodide  was  originally  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  with  iodine 
vapor.  Tlie  necessity  of  this  being  true  follows  immediately  from 
the  above  equation,  for  the  atldition  of  these  gases  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  pi  or  pj.  If  K  is  to  remain  constant,  p,  or  in  other 
words  the  mass  of  undissociated  hydrogen  iodide,  must  increase. 
We  see  also  from  the  equation  that  the  same  increase  of  Hj  or  of 
la  must  have  the  same  influence  on  the  equilibrium,  A  further 
conclusion  from  this  equation  is  that,  when  p,  p\  and  pa  are  in- 
crease<l  n-fold,  i.e.  when  hydrogen  iodide  undergoing  dissociation 
is  compressed  or  expandeil  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  degree 
of  dissociation  must  remain  unaltered,  since 


PlP3 


This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  the  gas  volume  does  not 
'  change,  since  two  molecules  (2HI)  yield  two  molecules  (Ha  and  la). 
In  all  such  cases  the  degree  of  <lissociation  must  be  independent 
of  the  volume,  because  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  causes 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  gases  which  are  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  and  hence  the  factor  representing  the 
concentration  falls  out  of  the  equation. 

Hydrogen  iodide  is  also  decomposed  by  light.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact 
that  Ihis  dissociation  is  unitnolecular  (Hl'-H  +  I),  while  thai  caused  by 
rise  of  temperature  is  bimolecular.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
following  very  general  method.     When  the  reaction  is  unimolecular. 


the  equation  for  the  velocity  of  decompositioi 


dx 


j-K(a-x).    When, 
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however,    it    is    bimolecular    (2HI-H3  +  I2),    the    equation    becomes 

dx 

-T  -/iL(a— x)'.    With  the  help  of  integral  calculus  these  equations  can 

be  solved  for  K;  from  the  first  we  find 

'''>^';^.' ('> 

where  log«  is  the  natural  logarithm,  and  from  the  second: 

X°T    ,  ^    , (2) 

If  now  we  determine  x  for  various  values  of  <,  the  values  of  K  can  be 
calculated;  they  must  be  constant.  If  this  constancy  appears  in  (1), 
the  reaction  is  unimolecular,  if  in  (2),  bimolecular. 


FLUORINE. 

52.  This  element  was  first  isolated  from  its  compounds  by 
MoissAN  in  1886.  It  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  combination  with 
calcium  as  ^\wr  spar,  CaF2,  and  in  certain  rare  minerals. 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  the  free  state  is  due  to 
its  very  great  affinity,  which  makes  it  unite  with  other  elements 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  yet  it  has  only  been  success- 
fully prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  pure  anhydrous  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  which  potassium  fluoride  has  been  dissolved  to  make  the 
liquid  a  conductor. 

The  manner  in  which  Moissan  accomplished  this  is  interesting. 
A  mixture  of  about  200  g.  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  and  60  g. 
hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  is  introduced  into  a  copper  U-tul)e  (Fig. 
23)  of  a  capacity  of  about  300  c.c,  which  has  two  lateral  exit-tubes. 
The  open  ends  of  the  U-tube  are  closed  with  stoppers  FF,  made  of 
fluor  spar  and  \\Tap|x?d  in  very  thin  sheet  platinum. 

The  cylindrical  electrodes  //  of  platinum-iridium  pass  throuo^h  the 
stoppers  and  are  held  in  place  by  the  copper  screws  FE,  which  fit  tightly 
to  the  ends  of  the  U-tube,  with  the  help  of  a  band  of  lead  F. 

During  the  electrolysis  the  apparatus  is  kept  at  the  constant  tem- 
perature of  —23°  (by  boiling  methyl  chloride).  The  free  fluorine, 
which  is  given  off  as  a  gas  at  the  positive  electrode,  is  first  passed  through 
a  platinum  vessel  that  is  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol,  in  order  to  condense  the  acid  fumes  which  were  carried 
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r  with  it.    The  last  traces  of  the  acid  are  removed  by  conduttiiig 

the  gas  through  two  plstiniun  tubes  conttuning  sodium  fluoride,  which 

absorbs  the  hydrofluoric  acid.     The  free  fluorine  gas  was  collected  by 

1  plalinum  tube,  whose  two  ends  were  closed  witii  plates 

f-  of  fluor  spar  so  that  one  could  look  through. 
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Later  Moissan  found  that  perfectly  pure  fluorine  attacks  gla^  but 
very  slowly,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  glass  vessels. 

Physical  Properties. — Fluorine  is  a  gas  with  a  very  pungent 
odor  and  a  greenish-yellow  color,  which  is  somewhat  pitler  than 
that  of  chlorine.  As  a  liquid  it  Iwils  at  —  187°  and  is  bright  yellow. 
It  can  be  condensed  in  a  glass  vessel.  When  cooled  by  liquid 
hydrogen  it  freezes  to  a  white  mass,  that  melts  at  —223°.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  19  (0=16),  that  of  the  liquid  1.14 
(waters  1). 

Chemical  Propertiea. — Of  all  the  element*  now  known  fluorine 
has  the  strongest  tendency  to  form  compounds.  It  combines 
Tiith  hydrogen  in  the  dark  at  ordiiiarj'  temperatures  in  an  explo- 
sive manner.  Moissan  demonstrated  this  with  the  help  of  the 
above  apparatus  by  reversing  the  electric  current  while  fiuorine 
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was  being  generated;  thus  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine  was 
formed,  which  at  once  exploded.  As  low  as  -  252.5°,  solid  fluorine 
unites  with  liquid  hydrogen  immediately,  producing  a  flame. 
Finely  divided  carbon  ignites  instantaneously  in  fluorine  gas,  form- 
ing CF4.  With  sulphur,  red  phosphorus,  lime  and  oti  ?r  sub- 
stances fluorine  reacts  vigorously  even  at  —  187°.  Fluorine  com- 
bines with  most  metals  instantly  and  violently;  it  does  not 
unite  with  oxygen,  even  when  it  is  heated  with  the 
latter  to  500°  or  mixed  in  the  Vu\nid  state  with  liciuid  oxygen  at 
— 100°.  The  alkali  metals  (potassium  and  sodium)  and  the 
alkaline-earth  metals  (calcium,  strontium,  barium)  take  fire  in 
fluorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  the  formation  of 
fluorides.  Finely  divided  iron  glows  faintly  in  it.  Copper  be- 
comes covered  with  a  layer  of  copper  fluoride,  CuF2,  which  pro- 
tects it  against  farther  corrosion;  hence  tlie  possibility  of  emi)lov- 
ing  this  metal  for  fluorine  generators.  Gold  and  platinum  are  not 
attacked  by  fluorine, — a  rather  striking  fact,  since  these  metals 
are  acted  on  by  chlorine,  which  otherwise  displays  a  weaker 
chemical  affinity. 

Fluorine  reacts  readily  with  hydrogen  compounds;  e.g.  water 
is  decomposed  by  it  at  ordinary  temi)eratures  into  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  strongly  ozonized  (as  high  as  1 1^^^'  l)y  volume)  oxygon. 
It  sets  chlorine  free  from  potassium  chloride,  fonning  ix)tassiuni 
fluoride. 

The  molecule  of  gaseous  fluorine  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Vo. 
Its  vapor  density  being  19,  the  molecular  weight  is  38.  Inasmuch 
as  no  fluorine  compound  contains  less  tlian  19  g.  fluorine  ]kt 
gram-molecule,  but  frequently  a  multiple  of  tliis  amount,  tlie 
atomic  weight  of  fluorine  becomes  19  and  its  molecular  formula  1'2. 

HYDROGEN  FLUORIDE,  or  HYDROFLUORIC  ACID,  HF. 

53.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  Sciikkli:  in  1771  upon 
heating  together  fluorspar  and  sulphuric  acid: 

CaFo -f- Il2S()4  - CaS( )4 -f  2IIF. 

This  is  still  the  usual  method  of  preparing  the  substance.  A 
mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled 
in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  or  lead,  since  glass  is  instantly 
attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.    The  distillate  is  an  acjueous  solu- 
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tion  of  the  acid,  which  for  the  above  reason  must  be  preserved  in 
bottles  of  lead  or  caoutchouc. 

By  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  (§  52)  hydrofluoric  acid 
may  also  be  obtained.  Another  method  is  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen on  a  fluorine  compound;  e.g.  silver  fluoride,  when  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  gives  hydrogen  fluoride. 

Still  other  methofls  are  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  hydrogen 
compounds  (5  52)  and  by  the  direct  decomposition  of  certain  com- 
pounds, such  as  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride,  KF-HF,  wliich 
splits  up  on  heating  into  the  two  fluorides.  This  last  reaction  is 
made  use  of  when  anhydrous  acid  is  sought. 

Physical  Properties. — Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  color- 
less liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  boils  at  19.5°  and  solidifles 
at  -102.5°.  Sp.  g.  (H=  0=0.9879  at  15°.  It  has  an  extremely 
pungent  odor  and  is  very  poisonous  when  inhaled.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Chemicol  Properties.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
fluoride,  the  "hydrofluoric  acid"  of  commerce,  possesses  entirely 
the  character  of  an  acid;  it  evolves  hydrogen  with  most  metats, 
the  precious  metals,  however,  and  also  lead,  being  unaffected  by  it. 
The  fluorides  of  the  metals  are,  in  general,  soluble  in  water;  some, 
however,  such  as  those  nf  copjier  and  lead,  dissolve  with  difficulty, 
while  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  (Ca,  Sr  and  Ba)  are  insfiluble. 
It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  alkali  fluorides  that  they  are 
able  to  combine  with  a  molecule  of  the  acid,  forming  double  fluorides 
like  that  described  above,  KF-HF. 

This  characteristic  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion Ihe  molerule  uf  hydr^jfluoric  acid  is  HiF,.  The  formation  of  such 
double  molecules  is  often  observed  for  acids  {ce|)ecially  oi^anic  acids) .  It 
is  called  aamdatian.  Thus  liquid  water  consists  in  all  probability  of 
H|0|  molecules. 

The  most  important  property  of  the  gas  for  practical  purposes 
is  that  it  attacks  glass  (c/.  §  193).  As  a  result  it  finds  extensive 
use  in  etching  glass. 

Glass  may  be  etched  in  two  ways — with  a  solution  of  the  gas  or  with 
the  gas  ilseli.  In  the  first  erase  iho  etching  is  shiny  and  transparent; 
in  the  second  dull.  The  glass  object  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax  in 
which  the  figures  or  letters  which  one  desires  etched  on  the  glass  may 
be  drawn  with  a  stylus.     Then  the  object  is  either  dipped  in  dilute 
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hydrofluoric  acid  for  a  while  or  set  over  a  leaden  dish  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  calcium  fluoride  kept  slightly  warm  by  a 
low  flame.  Only  the  places  where  the  coating  was  removed  are  attacked, 
so  that,  when  the  latter  is  subsequently  dissolved  off  (by  turpentine  or 
alcohol),  the  etch-figure  is  visible. 

MoisaAN  has  proved  that  glass  is  also  attacked  by  perfectly  dry 
hydrofluoric  acid  gas. 

The  formula  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  is  HF,  which  can  be  deter- 
mined in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  done  for  the  analogous 
chlorine  and  bromine  compounds. 

Compounds  of  the  Halogens  with  each  other. 

S4  The  halogens,  or  salt-formers,  i.e.  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine  and  iodine  (so-called  because  they  form  salts  with  metals  by  direct 
combination),  can  unite  with  each  other  to  form  rather  unstable  compounds. 
In  general  the  most  stable  of  these  compounds  are  those  whose  component 
halogens  show  the  greatest  dissimilarity. 

Iodine  unites  with  fluorine  to  form  a  com]X)und  IF5,  which  can  exist  even 
in  the  gaseous  state.  There  is  also  a  BrF, ;  chlorine  and  fluorine,  however, 
do  not  combine  with  each  other. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  at  low  temperatures  give  an  unbroken  series  of 
mixed  crystals  (§212,  2),  but  form  no  compound.  With  iodine  chlorine  gives 
two  compounds,  ICl  and  ICI3.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present 
as  to  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  is  obtained.  ICl  is  a  reddish  brown  oil 
that  eventually  yields  crystals  melting  at  24.7°;  it  boils  at  101.3°.  Water 
decomposes  it  into  iodic  acid,  iodine  and  hydrogen  chloride.  It  exists  in  two 
modifications.  ICl,  crystallizes  in  long  yellow  needles  and  on  fusing  dis- 
sociates almost  completely  into  ICl  and  Clj.  In  a  small  quantity  of  water 
it  dissolves  almost  unchanged;  but  a  larger  quantity  of  water  decomposes  it 
partially  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  iodic  acid. 

Bromine  and  iodine  give  only  one  compound,  BrI,  which  is  consideral)ly 
dissociated  in  the  liquid  as  well  as  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  the  Halogens. 

With  the  exception  of  fluorine,  the  halogens  are  known  to  form 
various  oxygen  compounds,  having  the  common  property  of 
instability,  i.e.  of  being  easily  decomposed.  Most  of  them  can 
combine  with  water,  forming  acids.  Oxides  which  show  this  latter 
property  are  called  acid  anhydrides.  The  acids  which  are  thus 
formed  from  the  halogen  oxides  contain  each  but  one  hydro- 
gen atom,  and  this  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Acids  contain- 
ing one  hydrogen  atom  which  can  be  thus  substituted  are  called 
monobasic. 
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HYPOCHLOROUS  OXIDE.      CHLORINE  MONOXIDE,  CIA 

55.  This  compound  can  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over 
dr}'  mercuric  oxide  at  a  low  temi>erature: 

2HgO  +  2CI2  =  CI2O  +  HgO .  HgCl2. 

H}'pochlorous  oxide  is  a  brownish-yellow  gas  at  ordinary  tern* 
peratures.  It  can  be  condensed  by  strong  coohng  to  a  dark-brown 
liquid,  which  boils  at  +5°.  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
stance, especially  in  the  Uquid  state,  since  the  slightest  mechanical 
disturbances  make  it  explode  vigorously,  breaking  up  into  its 
elements.  It  is  possible  to  distil  it  without  decomposition,  only 
when  everj'thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  entirely  free 
from  dust  (organic  matter).  It  acts  upon  sulphur,  phosphorus 
and  compounds  of  carbon  with  explosive  violence. 

The  composition  of  this  comix)und  was  determined  by  Balard 
in  the  following  way:  He  introduced  50  vols,  of  the  gas  into  a 
tube  over  mercury  and  decomposed  it  by  gently  warming.  He 
thus  obtained  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  occupied 
somewhat  less  than  75  vols.  After  the  chloruie  was  removed  bv 
caustic  potash,  25  vols,  remained,  i.e.  50  vols,  chlorine  were  present, 
the  slight  difference  which  was  observed  ])eing  ascribable  to  the 
fact  that  a  little  chlorine  had  unito<l  with  the  mercurv  in  the  tube. 
1  vol.  hypochlorous  oxide  yielded  therefore  1  vol.  chlorine  and 
i  vol.  oxygen.    This  indicates  the  formula  CI2O: 

2Cl20=2Cl2  +  02. 

2  vols.        2  vols.      1  vol. 

The  vapor  density  of  the  compoimd  was  found  to  be  3.03 
(air  =  1),  or  43.63  (O  =  16).  Its  molecular  weight  therefore  becomes 
87.26,  corresponding  to  the  formula  CloO  (2C1=71;  0  =  16;  sum  — 
87). 

HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID,  HCIO. 

56.  AVhen  chlorine  monoxide,  CI2O,  is  passed  into  water,  it  is 
abst)rbed;    the  solution  contains  hypochlorous  acid: 

Cl20  +  H20=2HC10. 
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This  compound  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution.  Its  com- 
position is  studied  in  its  salts. 

The  same  aqueous  solution  can  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
finely  powdered  mercuric  oxide  to  chlorine  water.  Distillation 
may  be  employed  to  purify  the  solution  of  the  acid.  Another 
method  is  to  add  at  once  enough  mercuric  oxide  to  form  the  oxy- 
chloride,  HgO-HgCl2,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  can  be 
removed  from  the  hypochlorous  acid  solution  by  filtration: 

HgO  -f  2CI2  +  H2O  =  HgOa  +  2C10H. 

Soluble. 

2HgO + 2CI2 + H2O = HgO  •  HgClz + 2C10H. 

Insoluble. 

Still  another  method  of  preparing  the  acid  solution  Ls  to  lead 
chlorine  into  the  solution  of  a  bavse,  e.g.  potassium  hydroxide,  at 
the  ordinary  tem]>erature,  whereupon  a  salt  of  h\TX)chlorous  acid 
(hypochlorite)  is  formed: 

2K0II +CI2  =  KCl +KC10  +1120. 

By  carefully  treating  tlie  hypochlorite  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  nitric  acid  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  set  free  and  can  be 
separated  from  the  salts  by  distillation. 

When  concentrated,  the  aqueous  solution  of  hyjx)clilorou.s  acid 
has  a  golden  color.  It  is  unstable;  only  dilute  solutions  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  It  oxidizes  vigorously,  breaking 
up  into  oxygen  and  hydrochloric  acid :  • 

2Cl()H  =  2HCl  +  02. 

On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  all  the  chlorme  of  both 
compounds  is  set  free: 

HClO  +  HCl  =  Cl2  +  Il20. 

The  hypochlorites  act  just  like  the  free  acid,  since  the  presence 
of  very  weak  acids,  e.g.  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  serves 
to  liberate  hypochlorous  acid.  They  are  therefore  extensively 
employed  as  bleaching  agents  (§  27).  A  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite (eau  (le  Javelle)  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  chloride  of 
lime  ("bleaching  powder,"  §  258)  deserves  particular  notice.    The 
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latter  is  obtained  by  treating  lime  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, The  bleaching  action  of  hj'pochlorous  acid  is  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  chlorine  which  it  contains  would  be,  if  the 
latter  were  to  act  in  the  free  state: 

2CI  +  HaO  =  2HCl  +  0    and     2aOH  =  2HCI  +  20. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  liro  atoms  of  chlorine 
I  were  necessary  to  form  the  one  HCIO  molecule: 
2K0H  +  Cl2=  KCl  +  KCIO  +  H2O. 
On  shaking  an  aqueous  solution  of  hj'pocfa.Iorous  acid  with  mercury 
a  browniah-yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxychloride,  nHgO-HgClj,  ia 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.     Chlorine  ■nater,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  shaken  with  mercury,  gives  white  mercuric  chloride. 
HgClj  (sublimate).      These  reactions  enable  us  to  distinguish  lietM-een 
the  two  suljstances. 

In  a,  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  we  have  the  following  equilib- 
[  jium: 

Clj+HjOv^HCl  +  HClO, 
I  as  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  solution  reacts  distinctly  acid  toward 
?  litmus  and  that  the  hypochlorous  acid  can  be  separated  from  the  hydro- 
[  chloric  acid  by  distillation. 

The  difference  in  the  action  of  chlorine  water  and  a  solution  of  hypo- 
I  chlorous  acid  on  mercury  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  equilibrium 
k  the  system  C1,+H,0  is  by  far  the  predominant  one, 


CHIORIHE  DIOXIDE,  HO,. 

57.  This  gas  is  fonned  when  potassium  ciilorate,  KGO3,  is 
treated  with  concent ratei.1  sulphuric  acid.  Chloric  acid  is  at  first 
set  free  and  this  decomposes  as  follows: 


Chlorine  dioxide  is  a  dark-yellow  gas.  It  can  be  condensed  to 
a  ti(|uid,  which  boils  at  9.9°  and  solidifies  at  —79°  to  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  chlorine  and 
burned  sugar. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  extremely  explosive;  wanning,  jarring  or 
contact  with  organic  sulistancea  causes  it  to  explode  with  vio- 
1  fence.    Light  slowly  decomposes  it. 
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The  following  experiments  give  one  an  idea  of  the  vigor  with  which  it 
<»uses  oxidation.  (1)  When  finely  powdered  sugar  is  mixed  carefully 
with  potassium  chlorate  and  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  the  whole  mass  bursts  into  liame.  The  chlorine  dioxide  set  free 
makes  the  sugar  burn  at  ordinary  temperature.  (2)  Place  a  few  pieces 
of  yellow  phosphorus  and  some  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  under 
water  and  allow  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  dowTi  on 
the  two  substances.  The  phosphorus  at  once  burns  under  water  with 
a  brilliant  light. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  soluble  in  water.  Such  a  solution  can  be 
easily  prepared  by  floating  a  little  porcelain  cup  in  a  large  crystal- 
lizing-dish  with  a  flat  brim  and  containing  220  c.c.  water,  putting 
into  the  cup  12  g.  potassium  chlorate  and  adding  a  cooled  mixture 
oi  44  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  11  c.c.  w-ater.  The 
crj'stallizing-dish  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  chlorine 
dioxide  evolved  dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 

When  a  base  is  added  to  a  chlorine  dioxide  solution,  a  chlorite 
(§  58)  and  a  chlorate  are  formed : 

2K0H     4-     2C1()2     =     Ka02     +     KCIO3     4-     H2O. 

Pot.  chlorite.  Pot.  chlorate. 

This  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly  in  dilute  solution. 

The  composition  of  chlorine  dioxide  was  detennined  by  Gay- 
LussAC  as  follows:  He  allowed  the  gas  to  flow  through  a  capillary 
tube  with  three  bulbs.  By  heating  the  part  of  the  tube  in  front 
of  the  bulbs  he  decomposovi  the  gas,  the  action  being  non-explo- 
sive in  so  narrow  a  space.  Thus  there  was  obtained  in  the  bulbs 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  in  the  same  proportions  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  compounl.  The  chlorine  was  absorbed  by 
potash  and  the  residual  gas  (oxygen)  was  passed  over  into  a 
measuring-tube.  The  capacity  of  the  bulbs  being  known,  it  was 
possible  from  these  data  to  calculate  the  volume  ratio  of  oxygen 
and  chlorine.  It  was  found  that  100  vols,  of  the  oxide  yields  67.1 
vols,  oxygen  and  32.9  vols,  chlorine.  This  ratio  is  ver^^  close  to 
that  of  1:2,  represented  by  the  formula  CIO2: 

2C102  =  Cl2  +  2()2. 

2  vols.      1  vol.      2  vols. 

This  formula  is  also  confirmed  by  the  vapor  density,  which  was 

found    to   he   34.5   at    10.5°,   while   the   formula   CIO2   demands 

35.54-2X16      ^.,  ^ 
^ =  00.  / . 
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CHLOROUS  ACID,  HCIO.. 


58.  This  acid  is  unknown  i(i  the  pure  state.  Its  sodium  salt  is  formed 
by  the  artiun  of  sodium  peroxide  solutiou  on  a  chlorine  dioxide  solution: 

2C10, + Na,0^  =  2NflC10j  +  0,. 

The  silver  salt,  AgClOj,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  as  is  also  the  lead 
salt,  Pb(CIO,),;  they  are  both  difficultly  soluble  iu  water,  and  break  up 
even  on  warming  to  100*  in  an  explosive  manner.  The  anhydride  of 
chlorous  acid,  corresponding  to  the  formula  GjO,,  is  not  known. 

CHLORIC  ACID,  HCIO,. 

53.  The  chlorates  of  potassium  or  barium  are  the  asual  start- 
ing-points for  the  preparation  of  chloric  acid.  HVTien  dilute 
eulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  barium  chlorate, 
barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  a  dilute  solution  of  chloric 
acid  is  obtained,  which  may  l>e  filtered  off  from  the  sulphate  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  way  a  40'^;.  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  obtained.  On 
concentrating  it  any  farther,  ileci imposition  takes  ])Iace,  oxygen 
being  evolved  and  perchloric  acid  formed.  The  concentrated 
acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent;  wood  or  paper  ignitis  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  It  oxidizes  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
'  tine  being  given  off;  further  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
f.acid  and  others,  even  in  dilute  solution.  The  following  rwiction 
is  very  characteristic  of  chloric  acid.  When  indigo  solution  is 
addetl  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  the  former  is  not  decolorized; 
however,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid  the  color  dis- 
appears, since  the  chloric  acid  is  thereby  reduced  to  lower  o.xides. 

The  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  that  of  potassium  being 
somewhat  difficultly  so,  however. 

The  composition  of  rhiaric  acid  was  ascert^ned  by  Stas  from 
an  analysis  of  sih-er  chlorate,  An  accurately  weighed  amoimt  of 
the  latter  was  reduced  by  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  stiver 
chloride  and  this  was  filtered  oft  and  weighed.  Since  he  knew 
from  previous  investigations  the  exact  composition  of  silver 
chloride,  the  analysis  of  the  silver  chlorate  was  complete. 
Btas  found  thus  that  silver  chlorate  constats  of 
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Sflver 56.3948% 

Chlorine 18.5257% 

Oxygen 25.0795% 

Total 100 .0000% 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.93;  that  of  cnlorine  35.45; 
that  of  oxygen  16.00.  We  then  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  atoms 
in  this  salt  is 

56.3948    ^-^      18.5257    ,_^     25.0795 _,  ^. 

107:93  ""•^'^'  "35:45" "^•^'^'  "l6:00'"^-^^' 

i.e.  very  close  to  1:1:3,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  salt  is  AgClOa,  that  of  the  acid  itself  HCIO3. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID,  HCIO4. 

60.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  per- 
chlorate  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  of  90-97.5%  i^i  vacuo: 

KCK  )4  +  HaSC  )4  =  KHSC)4  +  HCK  )4. 

Pure  perchloric  acid  !)oils  at  39°  under  a  pressure  of  56  mm. 
Hg,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  /V"  =  l-7()4  at  22°.  It  is  a 
colorless  li(iuid  which  docs  not  solidify  on  bein^  cooled  with  solid 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  (about  —80°).  It  decomposes  slowly, 
taking  on  a  dark  color.  With  water  it  forms  (lilYeriMit  hydrates; 
the  best  known  of  them  is  the  monc^hvdrate,  HCIO.HjC),  which 
melts  at  50°;  with  more  water  a  thick  oily  li(iuid  is  formed, 
similar  to  concentrated  sulj>huric  acid.  Such  an  acid  contains 
71.6%  HCIO4;  it  distils  without  chanjiie  in  coinj)osition  at  20.S° 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.82.  The  dilut(j  solution  of  the 
perchloric  acid  is  stable. 

In  the  concentrated  state  ])erchloric  acid  is  a  very  strong 
oxidizing  agent.  When  a  little  is  dropped  on  wood  or  ]^aper, 
these  ignite  with  explosion.  Very  painful  flesh-wounds  are  j)ro- 
duced  bv  it.  When  dilute,  it  does  not,  however,  release  its  oxv- 
gen  nearly  so  readily  a^s  chloric  acid.  It  can,  for  example,  be 
gently  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  giving  off  chlorine. 
and  it  is  not  reiluced  by  sul])hurous  acid.  By  these  facts  and 
by  its  yielding  no  chlorine  dioxide  with  sulphuric  acid  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  chloric  acid. 
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The  salt£  of  perchloric  acid,  perchlorates,  are  all  solu- 
ble in  water;  that  of  potassium  and  especially  that  of  rubidium 
are,  however,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  composition  of  perchloric  acid  has  been  determined,  as  in 
the  case  of  chloric  acid,  by  the  analysis  of  a  salt,  in  this  instance 
the  potassium  salt.  A  weighed  amount  of  the  latter  b  heated  to 
drive  off  all  the  oxygen.  The  loss  in  weight  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  latter.  The  analysis  of  the  remaining  potassium  chloride, 
KCI,  shows  the  amounts  of  potassium  and  chlorine.  From  these 
data  it  is  found,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  chloric  acid,  that  the 
empirical  formula  of  the  salt  is  KCIO4,  that  of  the  acid,  therefore, 
HCIO4. 

Chlorine  heptoxide,  CljO„  is  the  oxide  corresponding  to  perchloric 
acid: 

2HC10,-H,0-CI,0,. 

It  xaay  be  obtained  by  slowly  adding  perchloric  acid  to  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  cooled  below  —  10°.  By  distillation  on  a  water  bath  the  oxide  is 
obtained  aa  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  82°.     It  is  more  stable  than 

J  the  other  oxides  of  chlorine;  it  neither  attacks  paper  nor  acts  on  sulphur 

[  <w  phosphorus  in  the  cold. 


OXYGEfT  COMPODTfDS  OF  BHOMXHE. 

6r.  Although  no  compounds  wiih  oxygen  alone  are  known,  there  are 
1  two  oxygen  acids,  viz.,  hj-pobromous  and  broniit;. 

Hypobromous  acid,  HBrO,  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  HCiO, 
I  namely,  by  shaking  up  bromine  water  an<l  mercuric  oxide  together.  The 
I  dilute  solution  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  and  has  properties  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

Bromic  add,  HBrO,,  can  be  obtained  from  the  barium  salt  with  sul- 
L  jdluric  acid  or  from  the  silver  salt  n'ith  bromine-water: 

5.4gBrO,  +  3Br, +3H,0  -  5.\gBr  +  6HBrOy 

It  is  also  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  bromine- water: 

«r,  +  oCL,  +  6H,0  -  2HBrO,  +  lOHO. 

It  corresponds  in  its  behavior  with  chloric  acid.     Many  reduclng-agenta, 
fluch  as  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphurous  acid,  are  able  to  extract  all 
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its  oxygen.  Most  of  its  salts  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  When 
iieatedy  they  give  up  all  their  oxygen. 

OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  IODINE. 

62.  When  iodine  is  introduced  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  a  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  other  properties 
when  fresh  than  it  has  later.  When  freshly  prepared  it  decolorizes  indigo 
solution  and  iodine  is  liberated  on  the  addition  of  very  weak  acids. 
Later  on  these  two  properties  disappear.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  a  h3rpo-iodate  KIO  is  first  formed,  and  that  this  is  changed  slowly 
to  KI  and  KIOj.  At  the  boiling-point  the  change  takes  place  almost 
instantly. 

Iodine  pentoxide,  I2O5,  is  the  anhydride  of  iodic  acid,  since  it 
can  be  obtained  by  heating  this  acid  to  170°, 

2HI03=H20  +  l205, 

and  yields  the  same  acid  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  a  white 
cr3rstalline  substance,  which  breaks  up  into  its  elements  at  300°. 

Iodic  acid,  HIO3,  is  best  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  iodine 
with  nitric  acid: 

3I2  +  IOHNO3  =  6HIG3  4-  lONO + 2H2O. 

Nitric  acid.  Nitric  oxide. 

Iodic  acid  is  crj^stalline  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  power- 
ful oxidizing-agent,  setting  free  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
for  example. 

2HIO3  +  lOHCl  =  I2  +  0CI2  +  6H2O. 

It  reacts  instantaneously  with  hydriodic  acid,  all  the  iodine  of  both 
compounds  being  precipitated: 

5HI+HI03=3Il20-f6L 

The  salts  of  this  acid,  the  i  o  d  a  t  e  s  ,  are  in  general  not  very 
soluble  in  water;  however,  those  of  the  alkali  metals  dissolve 
rather  easilv. 

Periodic  acid,  HIO4+2H2O,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  perchloric  acid: 

HC104-f-H-2H20=HI04-2H20  +  Cl. 

It  Ls  a  colorless  crj^stalline  solid  that  Is  entirely  decomposed  at 
140®  into  iodine  pentoxide,  oxygen  and  water  (§  145), 
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NOMENCLATURE. 

63,  The  system  nf  naming  the  various  halogen  oxygen-adds  is 
a  general  one,  which  is  also  used  for  the  acids  of  other  elements. 
The  best-known  atid  usually  has  the  suffix  -tc,  e.g.  chloric  aeid, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  Acids  that  contain  more 
oxygen  have  in  addition  the  prefix  per-,  thus  perchloric  acid 
and  persulphuric  acid.  Acids  containing  less  oxygen  have 
the  sulHx  -ous,  e.g.  chlorous  a^id,  sulphurous  acid,  pliospliorous 
acid,  etc.  Tliose  which  contain  still  less  oxygen  ha\-e  the  suffix 
-ous  and  also  the  prefix  hypo-,  e.g.  hypochlorous  acid,  hyposul- 
phuroua  acid  and  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  names  111  use  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  (see  Ihe  National  Phar- 
maci)p(pia)  follow  the  Latin.  Thus  we  have  Aciilum  siilp/iiiricuni  (sul- 
phuric acid)  and  Acidum  giilphurosum  (sulphurous  acid). 

The  names  of  the  salts  of  the  best-known  (-it)  acids  end  in 

-ale,  e.g.  potassium  chlorate,  -sulphate,  -phosphate.     The  salts  of 

the  -ous  acids  have  the  ending  -ib;  as  potassium  chlorite,  -sulphite, 

-phosphite,     llie  salts  of  hypo — ous  acids  are  called  hypo-  -itcs; 

lus  sodium  hy|xic!ilorite,  -hyposulphite,  -hyjxi phosphite. 

The  names  of  tlip  anhydrides  correspond  to  those  of  their  acids. 

In  naming  oxides  the  name'of  the  element  with  or  without  the 

ending  -ic  is  used,  unless  there  is  more  than  one  oxide.     Where 

there  are  two  o.xides,  the  name  of  the  one  with  the  more  oxygen 

I  ends  in  -ic,  that  of  the  other  in  -out,  e.g.  mercuric  oxide,  arsenic 

'  oxide,   mercurous   oxide,   araenious   oxide.      An   oxide  with   leas 

oxygen  than  the  -ous  compound  is  given  the  prefix  hypo-,  and  one 

with  more  than  the  -ic  oxide  the  prefix  per-,  as  in  tlie  case  of  acids, 

thus  hypochlorous  oxide,  lead  peroxide.     In  some  cases,  for  the 

sake  of  euphony,  the  suffi.x  is  added  to  Ihe  Latin  instead  of  the 

English  stem,  as  cuproius,  ferric,  etc. 

For  hifltorical  reasons  many  namea  now  in  use  do  not  conform  to  this 
system.  In  some  instances  Ihe  oxide  first  discowrcd  took  the  suffix  -I'c, 
and  those  subsequently  Uiwovered  were  named  accordingly,  ns  in  the 
case  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  (S  Ui)). 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  oxides  of  the  general  formula  MjOj  as 
tetquioxides. 
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A  much  more  rational  system  is  to  indicate  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  by  the  Latin  or  Greek  numeral,  e.g.  chlorine 
protoxide,  or  monoxide,  iodine  pentoxide,  etc. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  IIALOGEX  GROUP. 

64.  It  is  evident  from  tlic  foregoing  descriptions  that  the 
properties  of  the  halogens  and  their  compounds  possess  great 
similarity  among  themselves.  A  closer  study  reveals  the  fact  th:it 
the  increase  of  atomic  weight  Ls  accompanied  by  a  gradual  change 
of  |)hysical  and  chemical  properties.  For  example,  let  us  notice 
the  physical  properties: 


Atomic  weight 

Melting-point , 

Boiling-point 

Sp.  g.  (liquid  or  solid)- 

Color 


F. 


19 
-223° 

-187° 
1.14(li<iuid) 
J  palegrecn- 
( ish-yellow. 


CI. 


35.45 

-102 

-  33 

1.33 

greeni.sh- 
vellow 


Br. 


79.96 
-  7 
+  03 
3.18 

brown 


I. 


120.97 
+  113 
+  200 
4.97 
violet - 
black 


It  is  seen  that  the  values  of  the  physical  constants  increase  on 
the  whole  with  the  atomic  weight.  The  purely  metalloid  char- 
acter of  the  first  three  is  also  found  in  iodine,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  an  external  characteristic  of  metals,  viz.,  metallic 
lustre,  is  at  once  noticeable. 

The  affinity  for  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight 
increases.  We  saw  that  fluorine  combines  with  this  element  even 
in  the  dark  and  at  very  low  temperatures  in  an  explosive  manner; 
iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  directly  only  at  a  hi<rh  temix?rature 
and  the  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Inversely,  the 
oxygen  conipoumls  are  the  more  stable  the  higher  the  atomic 
wei->;ht  of  the  halogen.  While  a  halogen  of  low  atomic  weight 
displaces  a  halogen  of  higher  atomic  weight  from  its  hydroge. 
compound,  e.g. 

III  +  Cl  =  IiCl  +  I, 

the  halogen  with  hi;:her  atomic  weight  can  on  the  other  hand 
replace  one  with  lower  in  its  oxygen  compounds,  setting  that 
other  one  free: 

KC103  +  I  =  KI03  +  a. 
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65.  In  §  30  it  was  stated  that  the  properties  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  differ  witiely  from  those  of  the  diy 
gas.  It  was  also  stated  there  that  many  other  substances  iindei^ 
a  similar  change  of  properties  when  they  are  <lissolved  in  water. 
We  may  now  consider  the  nature  of  this  change. 

If  we  investigate  the  freezing-point  depression  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  an  acid,  base  or  salt  of  known  concentration,  we  find 
that  the  depression  does  not  correspond  with  tliat  calculated  from 
the  accepted  molecular  weight  {§  43).  The  freezing-point  depres- 
sion and  the  boiling-point  elevation  are  both  greater  than  they 
should  be.     A  1%  soflium  chloride  solution  would,  for  example, 

19 
be  expected  to  show  a  depression  of  ^^^-==0.325',  the  molecular 

depression  for  water  (|  43)  being  19,  i.e.  AM=  19,  and  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  sodium  chloride  58..5,  In  reality,  however,  the 
depression  is  found  to  be  1.9  times  as  great,  namely,  0.617°.  As 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  freezing-point  depres- 
sion (5  42),  it  must  also  be  greater  than  the  calcidated  amount. 

The  fact  at  once  occurs  to  us  that  gases,  to  which  dissolved 
substances  have  been  found  to  show  close  analogy,  also  exhibit 
a  similar  phenomenon.  In  numerous  instances  the  pressure 
exerted  by  a  definite  weight  of  gas  occupying  a  definite  volume 
at  a  definite  temperature  is  greater  than  the  calculation  indi- 
cates.— This  is  but  another  pha.se  of  the  observation  that  the 
vapor  density  of  some  gases  is  abnormally  low  at  certain  tem- 
peratures (S  47). — This  is  explained  by  assumint;  a  breaking 
up  of  the  gas  molecules;  the  number  of  particles  free  to  move 
about  is  thus  increased  and  acconlingly  the  pressure  becomes 
greater.     This  phenomenon  is  known  as  dissocinlion  (J  49). 

In  the  case  of  abnormal  osmotic  pressure  we  are  led  to  a 
similar  explanation  by  a.ssuming  that  the  molecules  are  split  up 
into  several  independent  particles.  A  difficulty  arises,  however, 
when  we  try  to  conceive  the  nature  of  this  division.  In  solu- 
tions of  salts  in  water  it  would  be  possible  to  assume  a 
hydrolytic  separation,  i.e.  into  free  base  and  free  acid  (p,  104), 
which  would  necessarily  be  complete  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
uf  strong  acids  and  bases,  inasmuch  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  such 
solutions  io  concentrations  of   tV  normal   ({  93),  for  instance, 
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amounts  to  double  the  calculated  pressure.  There  are,  however, 
serious  objections  to  such  a  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
never  yet  been  possible  to  separate  such  a  solution  by  diffusion  into 
the  free  base  and  free  acid  which  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  A 
second  and  still  more  serious  objection  is  that  an  acid  or  base  in 
an  aqueous  solution  by  itself  exerts  an  osmotic  pressure  greater 
than  that  calculated.  Here,  however,  hydrolytic  dissociation  is 
impossible. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  division  has  found  its 
answer  in  a  consideration  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
abnormal  osmotic  pressure  and  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
current.  Arrhenius  observ^ed  that  onlv  those  substances  w^hich 
conduct  the  electric  current  in  aqueous  solution,  namely,  acids, 
bases  and  salts,  show  the  above-mentioned  abnormalities  in  osmotic 
pressure.  When  these  substances  are  dissolved  in  another  liquid 
than  water,  the  resulting  solution  is  a  non-conductor,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  osmotic  pressure  again  assumes  the  normal.  These 
facts  enable  us  to  perceive  the  connection  between  the  apparently 
disconnected  phenomena  of  abnormal  osmotic  pressure  and  elec- 
trolytic conduction. 

In  order  to  understand  this  relation  it  is  necessarv  to  know 
the  usual  explanation  of  electrolytic  conduction.  Let  us  take 
hydrochloric  acid  as  an  example.  Perfectly  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  a  non-conductor,  as  is  also  perfectly  pure  water.  However, 
when  the  gas  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
transmits  electricity  ver^'  well.  Evidently  a  certain  reaction  must 
have  resulted  from  the  mixing  of  the  water  and  tlie  hydrogen 
chloride.  We  were  led  to  surmise  this  above  (§  29),  when  it  was 
found  that  this  gas  solution  does  not  obey  Henry's  law.  Since 
during  the  transmission  of  the  current  the  hydrogen  chloride  is 
broken  up  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine  while  the  water  remains 
unchanged,  it  niust  be  assumed  that  the  hydrogen  chloride  molecules 
are  the  ones  which  have  undergone  a  change. 

The  phenomena  of  electrolytic  conduction  now  find  their  com- 
plete explanation  in  the  assumption  that  the  change  which  the 
hydrochloric  acid  underwent  consisted  in  a  separation  of  its  mole- 
cules into  electrically  charged  atoms  {ions)  (§  267).  This  separa- 
tion may  have  been  complete  or  partial,  the  extent  depending  upon 
the  concentration  among  other  things.  When  a  current  passes 
through  the  solution,  the  negatively  charged  chlorine  ions  (the 
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anions)  are  drawn  toward  the  positive  electrode  (anode);  they 
become  electrically  neutral  on  contact  with  the  latter  and  escape 
from  the  liquid.  Similarly  the  positively  charp;ed  hydrogen  ions 
(catiom)  wander  toward  the  negative  electrode  (cathode). 
In  this  way  conduction  goes  on,  the  undivided  molecules  having 
no  part  in  it.  This  division  of  the  molecules  is  known  as  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  or  ionization. 

The  existence  of  free  ions  in  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
Ls  demonstrated  by  Ostwald  in  the  following  manner.  The  tul>e 
abcdy   Fig.  24,  is  nearly  filled  with   dilute  sulphuric  acid.      The 
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Fig.  24. 


narrowed  portion  he  Ls  about  40  cm.  long.  A  rod  of  amalgamated 
zinc  is  lowered  into  a  to  serve  as  the  positive  electrode,  while  a 
I)latinum  wire  Ls  fused  into  d  at  j)  for  a  negative  electrode.  If 
connection  is  made  with  a  battery  of  ten  accumulators,  there  Ls 
an  immediate  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  /;.  The  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  li(iuid  resurts  in  the  formation  of  zinc  sul- 
phate around  the  bar  in  a: 

Zn  +  H2SO4  =  ZnSO^  -j-  Hg. 

Xow  if  this  hydrogen  has  to  pass  through  he  to  p,  it  must  cover 
the  40  cm.  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
shown  both  l)y  investigations  which  cannot  be  descril^ed  here 
and  by  calculus  that  thLs  migration  would  take  many  hours.  The 
hvflrogen  appearing  at  p  jis  soon  ;us  the  circuit  is  closed  cannot, 
then^fore,  come  from  a;  the  most  natural  explanation  is  to  .sup- 
pos(»  that  th(Te  are  already  free  ions  in  the  neighborhood  of  p 
and  that  they  are  discharged  by  the  current  and  given  off  from 
the  licjuid  as  fnn^  hydrogen. 

In  order  that  this  hypothesis  of  dissociation  into  ions  may  also 
account  for  abnormal  osmotic  pressure,  it  nmst  be  assumed  that 
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the  ions  are  independent  particles,  just  as  free  to  move  as  the 
molecules  are  supposed  to  be.  The  number  of  freely  moving 
particles  in  the  same  volume  is  thus  increased.  Hence,  whether 
the  amount  of  ionization  is  calculated  from  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity or  from  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  result  should  be  the 
same  according  to  the  above  hypothesis.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case. 

Supposing  that  every  molecule  yields  n  ions  by  the  dissociation  and 
that  the  dissociated  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  molecules  is  Xt  the 
number  of  freely  moving  part'cles  is 

The  osmotic  pressure  must  therefore  be  [1  +  r{n  —1)]  times  as  great  as 

in  the  case  of  undivided  molecules.     If  this  pressure  p  is  p^  in  the  latter 

case,  then 

V-ViX  +  r{n-'l)l 
wherefore 


(1) 


From  the  electrical  conductivity  we  are  to  able  find  the  value  of  r  in 
the  following  way:  As  the  dilution  becomes  greater,  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity increases.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  specific  conductivity  of 
the  solution  multiplied  by  ths  number  of  liters  in  which  a  gram-molecule 
of  the  substance  is  dissolved  As  the  dilution  is  gradually  increased,  the 
molecular  conductivity  approaches  a  definite  limit.  Since  the  conductivity 
u  only  due  to  the  dissociated  molecules,  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
when  this  limit  is  reached,  all  the  molecules  are  broken  up  into  ions.  If 
the  molecular  conductivity  for  infinite  dilution  is  represented  by  X^  and 
that  for  the  dilution  v  (1  gram-molecule  in  v  liters)  by  A^,  it  is  evident  that 


00 


(2) 


The  following  table  shows  the  agreement  of  the  values  calculated 
by  the  two  methods.  The  values  opposite  Tq  were  cal(;ulated  from  the 
observed  freezing-point  depressions  and  those  opposite  ye  from  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  salt  solutions.  The  concentration  throughout  is  1  g.  i^er 
liter. 


K(l. 

NH^Cl. 

KI. 

NaNOa. 

y, , 

0.82 
0.86 

0.88 
0.84 

0.90 
0.92 

0.82 

#0 

V 

0.82 

/« 
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66.  Ionic  Equilibrium. — In  a  case  of  electrolytic  dissociation  we 
have  an  equilibrium  to  deal  with,  namely,  that  between  the  un- 
dissociated  molecules  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ions  on  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  a  monobasic  acid  this  equihbrium  may  be  repre- 
eented  by 

AHf:iA'+H', 

where  A'  is  the  acid  radical  (anion)  and  H"  the  hydrogen  ioo 
(cation).    For  a  base  we  have 

We  may  apply  here  the  eqiiilibriuni  equation  deduced  in  §  49. 
Given  a  gram-molecules  of  AH  per  unit-volume,  of  which  x  are 
divided  into  two  ions  each,  then  the  equilibrium  is  represented  by 

From  this  equation  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  dissociation  is 
diminished  by  the  iniroduciion  irUo  the  sohttion  of  a  substance  with 
like  ions  (just  as  the  addition  of  hydrogen  or  iodine  reduces  the 
dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  gas,  J  50).  This  effect  may  be 
produced  on  a  salt  in  solution  by  the  addition  to  the  sfilutiun  of  a 
salt  of  the  same  base  or  a  salt  of  the  same  acid.  The  equation  then 
becomes 

a-x^K-x(x+p), 

p  being  the  concentration  of  the  added  ion.  K  can  only  remain 
constant  provided  x  diminishes. 

It  also  follows  that  liic  degree  of  dissociiUion  depends  on  the  cotir- 
cenlration.  If  the  latter  be  increased  »i-fold,  we  have  from  the 
above  equation 

n(a-x)=Kn'x?,    or     (a-x)-K-n-x^. 

If  n  i3>l,  x  must  diminish,  i.e.  the  ionization  decreases  with 
increasing  concerUraiion.  If  ti  is  <1,  x  must  increase,  i.e,  the 
ionization  increases  vnth  the  dilution.  WTien  n  is  infinitely  small, 
we  have  a—x,  in  other  words,  cd  infinite  diltUion  the  ioni2aium  is 
complffe. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  another  definition  of  acids  and  bases 
than  that  of  5  30.  Ac  i  d  *  arti  those  substances  which  ffiiv  H-ions 
in  aqueous  aolvtion;  bases  under  the  same  condition  give  OH' 
ions. 
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All  the  properties  of  acids,  bases  and  salts  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  degree  of  their  ionization, — among  others  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  vague  term  strength  of  an  acid 
or  base. 

As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  observed  that  an 
acid  can  sometimes  expel  another  acid  from  its  salts.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  sodium  carbonate,  for  instance,  sodium 
chloride  is  formed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off.  The  same  is  true 
of  bases.  When  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  iron  chloride,  iron  hydroxide  is  precipitated  and  sodium  chloride 
is  also  formed.  The  acid  or  base  that  can  expel  another  from  its 
salts  was  considered  by  Bergmann  (1735-1784)  to  be  "stronger", 
than  the  one  expelled. 

Experience  has  taught  that  those  acids  and  bases  are  strong- 
est which  are  the  most  ionized  for  the  same  dilution.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is,  for  example,  stronger  than  hydrofluoric  acid.  At 
a  dilution  of  one  gram-molecule  per  hter  the  former  is  almost 
completely  (about  80%)  split  up  into  ions,  the  latter  only  3^,^. 

It  was  remarked  above  (§  30)  that  acids  turn  blue  litmus  red, 
and  bases  red  Utmus  blue.  It  is  only  natural  to  seek  the  cause  of 
these  conunon  properties  of  acids  on  the  one  hand  and  bases  on 
the  other  in  that  which  all  acid  solutions  have  in  common,  niunely, 
hydrogen  ions,  and  in  that  which  all  sc^lutions  of  bases  have  in 
common,  namely,  hydroxyl  ions.  The  reactions  be- 
tween acids,  bases  and  salts  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion are  almost  invariablv  reactions  be- 
tween  their  ions.  We  shall  explain  this  later  in  many 
instances;  the  following  example  may  suffice  for  the  present. 
When  dilute  solutions  of  a  base  and  an  acid  are  mixed,  wo  have 
a  salt  solution  (§  30).  In  order  to  understand  what  reaction  has 
taken  place  we  must  know  that  in  dilute  solution  most  salts  are 
almost  wholly  split  up  into  ions.  Water  itself,  liowever,  Is  split 
up  only  in  an  extremely  small  amount.    In  the  equilibrium 

H20<=±H-fOH', 

there  is  thus  very  little  of  the  system  on  the  right-hand  side. 
Now,  when  a  base  and  an  acid  are  mixed  we  have  together  in  the 
solution  M'+OH'  and  A'  +  H*.  Of  these  ions  M*  and  A'  can  exist 
freely  side  by  side;  but  not  so  with  H-f  OH',  for  these  must  unite 
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to  form  water  according  to  the  above  equilibrium.  Ie  the  formar 
tion  of  the  salt  we  tlierefore  have  only  t!ie  H'  and  OH'  ions  uniting, 
producing  undisawiated  molecules  of  water. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  also  why  a  strong  acid  (i.e.  one 
almost  completely  ionizeil)  expels  a  weak  (slightiy  ionized)  acid 
fnim  its  salts.  To  use  an  example,  supp^jse  we  add  to  a  liter  of 
a  sixiium  fluoride  solution,  containing  one  mole  of  the  salt,  a 
similar  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  mixed  solution  we 
have  the  ions 

H'+Cl'+Na+F. 

Since  the  equilibrium  HF^^+H*  +F'  is  conditioned  on  the  presence 
of  only  3*7>  of  H  i'^^s  and  F'  ions,  there  is  a  large  excess  of  these 
ions  in  the  liquid  and  ahnost  all  of  them  must  unite  with  each 
other,  while  the  Ka'  and  CI'  ions  remain  free;  in  other  words, 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  sodium  chloride  (dissociated)  are  formed. 

It  also  becomes  manifest  that  the  old  notion,  once  very  gen- 
erally held,  that  the  stronger  acid  expels  the  weaker  one  from  its 
salts  compleldj/  i.s  incorrect,  When  the  expelled  acid  or  base  escapes 
from  the  solution  as  a  gas  or  is  precipitated,  the  expulsion  may  in- 
deed seem  to  be  complete;  we  shall  examine  the  case  more  thor- 
oughly in  §  73. 

We  can  now  go  a  step  farther.  It  was  stated  above  that  water 
is  partially  ionized,  though  only  to  a  very  alight  extent.  Suppose 
that  we  dissolve  in  water  a  salt  of  a  strong  base  and  an  extremely 
weak  acid,  such  as  potassium  cyanide,  for  instance.  As  such  a 
Bait  is  highly  ionized,  we  have  in  the  solution  the  ions 

H'  +  OH'+K+CN'. 

Smce  the  add  HCN  is  very  weak,  there  will  be  too  many  CN'  ions 
in  the  liquid  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  equilibrium  equation 
H -fCN'i^HCN; 

hence  some  of  the  H'  ions  of  the  water  will  unite  with  CN'  ions. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  an  excess  of  OH'  ions  is  created  in 
the  liquid;  for,  masmuch  as  potassium  hydroxide  is  a  strong  base, 
they  do  not  unite  with  the  K*  ions.  'ITie  water,  which  originally 
reacts  neutral,  becaitse  hydrogen  and  hydnixyl  ions  are  present  in 
equal  nuniVjers  and  are  mutually  compensating  in  regard  to  their 
action  on  litmus,  thus  comes  t«  have  an  alkaline  reaction  by  the 
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solution  in  it  of  potassium  cyanide.  We  therefore  see  that  salts  of 
this  nature  are  partially  split  up  by  water  into  free  base  (K'  4-C)H') 
and  free  acid  (undissociated  HCX).  This  phenomenon  is  called 
hydrolysis.    We  shall  meet  with  it  frequently  in  the  sequel. 

When  Arrhenius  presented  the  doctrine  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation in  1887,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  It  was  seen 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  produce  a  veritable  revolution  of  many 
previously  accepted  views.  Compounds  such  as  hydrochloric 
acid,  sodium  nitrate  and  others,  which  had  ever  been  considered 
as  the  most  stable,  were  to  be  sup{x>sed  according  to  the  theory 
of  Arrhenius  to  break  up  as  soon  as  they  dissolve  in  water.  It 
also  seemed  nonsensical  that  we  should  have  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  free  potassium  and  iodine  in  a  solution  of  jX)tassium  iodide, 
for  example,  since  potassium  produces  hydrogen  and  potassium 
hydroxide  as  soon  as  it  touches  water  and  since  a  KI  solution  is 
colorless,  while  iodine  solutions  arc  brown. 

So  far  as  the  first  iK)int  Ls  concerned,  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  the  solutions  of  these  same  strongly  ionized  (•omix)unds  whicli 
are  chemically  the  most  active,  a  fact  which  indicates  rather  a 
loose  than  a  firm  union  of  the  constituent  atoms  in  the  molecules. 
In  regard  to  the  example  of  potassium  iodide  solution  and  other 
cases,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  atouLs  and  ions.  The 
solution  of  potassium  iodide — retaining  our  illustration — contains 
neither  free  potassium  nor  free  iodine  but  ions  of  jyotassium  and 
ions  of  iodine.  The  atoms,  however,  must  possess  an  alto^c^thor 
different  energy  supply  than  the  ions,  whose  (»lectric  charfi:es  are 
very  heavy,  as  can  be  proved  by  different  methods.  It  is  this 
energy  supply  on  which  the  properties  of  bodices  depend;  and  since 
this  is  apparently  much  diffcTcnt  with  the  ions  than  with  tli(»  atoms, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  latter  should  display  other  i)roper- 
ties  than  the  former. 

SULPHUR. 

67.  Sulphur  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  occurs  free  in 
nature,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes. 
Sicily  is  its  most  important  locality,  closely  followed  by  Louisiana 
in  the  United  States,  but  large  quantities  are  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Iceland,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 
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It  is  aeparatecl  from  the  accompaQying  rock,  or  matrix,  by 
fusion. 

In  Louiaianji  this  is  accomplished  by  the  Frasch  procesf,  whereby 
hot  water  under  pressure  Is  forced  through  pipes  auok  through  the 
ground  to  the  sulphur  deposit,  ihua  melting  the  sulphur,  which,  in  a 
molten  form,  is  fonied  up  tn  the  surface  by  rnnipresscd  a'r. 

The  crude  sulphur  thus  ohtained  is  3till  impure.  It  is  refined  (Fig.  25) 
by  distillation,    .\fler  ix>iiig  melted  in  B  it  is  let  down  into  the  cast-iron 


cybnder  A,  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of 
sulphur.  The  vaj»r  ia  conducted  into  a  large  brick  chamber,  equipped 
with  a  safety  valve  for  Ihe  release  of  air.  If  the  distillation  is  conducted 
BO  slowly  that  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  does  not  exceed  the 
boiling-point  of  sulphur,  the  Utter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a.  fine 
powder,  called  "  flu uvrs  of  sulphur" — just  as  water  vapor,  when  suddenly 
cooled  below  0°,  turns  to  snow.  Rapid  distillation,  however,  )nel(ls  a 
layer  of  liquid  sulphur  on  the  floor.  It  may  be  let  out  through  the 
opening  C  and  cost  into  slightly  conical  wooden  molds.  This  is  the  roll 
sulphur,  or  the  roU  brimslonc,  of  commerce. 

Besides  occurring  in  the  free  state  sulphur  is  also  found  in 
numerous  compounds,  from  some  of  which  it  ia  obtained,  e.g. 
pyrite,  or  iron  pyrites,  FeSj,  which  yields  sulphur  on  heating: 
3FeS3=Fe3S4+2S. 
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Many  other  compounds  of  the  element  with  metals,  the  sul- 
phides, occur  in  nature,  e.g.  gcUenite  (lead  sulphide),  zinc 
blende  (sphalerite,  zinc  sulphide),  stibnite  (antimony  sulphide), 
cinnabar  (mercury  sulphide),  realgar  and  orpiment  (arsenic  sul- 
phides) and  chalcopyrite  (copper  pyrites,  copper  and  iron  sul- 
phide). Sulphur  also  occurs  in  the  natural  sulphates,  of  which 
gypsum  (CaS04+2H20)  is  the  most  important.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  organic  world  as  a  constituent  of  the  albuminoids. 

Physical  Properties. — Sulphur  is  known  in  various  modifications. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  the  stable  form  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
solid;  melting-point,  119.25^.  A  little  above  its  melting-point 
sulphur  is  a  mobile  yellow  liquid.  With  a  continued  rise  of  tem- 
perature it  becomes  much  darker  in  color  and  very  viscid;  at 
180°  it  can  no  longer  be  poured;  at  a  higher  temperature,  espe- 
cially above  300°,  it  again  becomes  mobile,  the  dark  color  remain- 
ing; at  448°  it  boils,  producing  an  orange-colored  vapor.  At 
500°  the  vapor  is  red;  above  this  temperature  it  becomes  clearer 
again.  During  cooling  these  phenomena  reappear  in  inverse 
order.     At  —80°  sulphur  is  colorless. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  in  sulphur 
monochloride,  S2CI2.     100  parts  CS2  dissolve  46  parts  S  at  22°. 

The  molecular  weight  of  this  element,  more  than  that  of  any 
other,  depends  on  the  temperature.  Below  the  boiling-point  the 
molecular  formula  is  Sg,  according  to  the  determination  of  the 
boiHng-point  elevation  in  carbon  disulphide  (boiling-point  46°) 
And  the  freezing-point  depression  of  fused  naphthalene  (melting- 
point  80°).  In  the  gaseous  state  the  density  (air=  1)  varies  from 
7.937  at  467.9°  to  2.23  at  860°  and  then  remains  constant  even 
as  high  as  1800°,  indicating  that  at  the  lowest  temperatures 
sulphur  vapor  consists  of  Sg  molecules,  and  above  860°  of  only 
S2  molecules. 

Above  1800°  the  molecule  S2  begins  to  dissociate  into  its 
atoms;  at  2000°  and  0.5  atmosphere  pressure  the  dissociation  has 
reached  about  45%,  according  to  an  investigation  of  Nernst. 

68.  Alloiropic  Modifications. — At  least  four  solid  forms  are 
known,  while  in  the  liquid  state  there  are  two  more.  The  solid 
allotropic  conditions  can  be  divided  into  crystallized  and  amor- 
phous.    Sulphur  is  dimorphic,  forming  rhombic  as  well  as  mono- 
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;  transformed  into  the  latter  on 


clinic  crystals.     The  former  s 
heating  (g  70). 

Rhombic  sulphur  can  be  obtiuned  in  beautiful  crj^atals  by  allowing  a 
solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  dbulpbide  or  chluroform  to  slowly  evaporate. 
Monoclinic  sulphur  is  easily  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Some 
sulphur  is  fused  in  a  large  crucible  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  a  crust 
forms  on  the  surface.  The  crust  is  then  broken  through  and  the  liquid 
sulphur  fwured  out;  the  sides  of  the  crucible  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  long,  yellow  transparent  needles.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  these 
become  opaque  and  brittle,  however,  and  crumble  at  the  slightest  touch 
to  a  powder,  which  is  found  to  con.sist  of  rhombic  crj'stals  (c/.  j  71), 

Amorphous  sulphur  may  be  either  soft  and  soluble  in  carbon 
LdUuiphide  or  powdery  and  insouble  in  this  liquid. 

The  soluble  kind  results  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  sulphur 
compounds.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  sul- 
phur slowly  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  The  polysulphidea 
(CuSii,  KjSn,  etc.)  yield,  when  decomposed  by  an  acid,  a  cloudy  milk-like 
Uquid,  which  is  found  to  contain  extremely  fine  particles  of  amorphous 
sulphur.  In  either  case  there  is  always  formed  in  addition  to  the  soluble 
variety  some  insoluble  (in  CS,)  sulphur. 

The  insoluble  form  may  be  best  pre|>ared  liy  heating  sulphur  to 
near  its  boiling  point  and  then  pouring  it  in  a  hnc  stream  into  cold 
wati-r;  thereby  a  semi-solid  ploiHe  modification  is  formed,  which  becomes 
brittle  after  a  time.  By  extraction  with  carbon  disulphide  the  soluble 
mnditication  is  removed  and  a  yellow  powder  remains,  which  is  the 
amorphous  modification,  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  The  relative  quantity 
of  this  latter  modification  depends  only  on  the  temperature  at  which 
,  the  sulphur  was  heated.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the 
lyield:  on  heating  at  440^,  for  example,  the  yield  is  30.a%.  It  is  a  very 
f-curious  fact  that  ainorplious  sulphur  is  not  formed  if  a  few  bubbles  of 
ammonia  gas  or  of  carbon  dioxide  are  first  passed  into  the  heated  sul- 
phur and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  air  will  restore  the 
ability  ta  form  amorphims  sulphur.  Probably  traces  of  sulphur  dioxide 
are  necessary  for  the  formalioi  of  the  amorphous  stale.  Further,  it  has 
been  proved  that  molten  sulphur,  no  matter  whether  it  can  prt)duce  the 
amorphous  modification  by  rapi<l  cooling  or  not,  has  in  both  cases  the 
same  physical  properties,  such  as  specific  gravity,  boiling-point,  solu- 
bility, efc, 

In  order  to  explain  this  fact,  the  conduct  of  sulphur  on  heating  must 
be  considered.    As  has  already  been  stated,  sulphur  when  heated  alwve 
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its  melting-point  is  at  first  a  mobile  liquid.  When  the  temperature 
reaches  160®  the  liquid  very  soon  becomes  viscid.  If  the  temperature 
is  maintained  for  some  time  at  158-160®,  the  molten  ma^s  separates  into 
two  liquid  layers,  a  mobile  one  and  a  viscid  one.  In  other  words,  sul- 
phur can  form  two  liquid  modifications,  which  are  only  partially 
miscible.  At  every  temperature  an  equilibrium  establishes  itself  in  the 
molten  sulphur  between  these  modifications.  When  rapidly  cooled  the 
viscid  form  continues  to  exist,  for  the  reason  that  its  transition  velocity 
is  strongly  diminished,  and  gives  the  amorphous  modification  on  solid!- 
f3dng.  When  cooled  slowly  the  viscid  modification  changes  gradually 
into  the  mobile  liquid  form  and  the  resulting  solid  does  not  contain 
amorphous  sulphur.  That  amorphous  sulphur  is  not  obtained  by  rapidly 
cooling  molten  sulphur  which  is  completely  free  from  sulphur  dioxide, 
must  probably  be  attributed  to  a  very  strong  catalytic  retardation  of 
the  transition  of  the  viscid  form  into  the  mobile  one  by  traces  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

69.  Chemical  Properties.  —  Sulphur  combines  directly  with 
many  elements,  not  only  metals  but  also  metalloids.  It  has  been 
alreatly  stated  (§  10)  that  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  when  heated 
in  air  or  in  oxygen.  The  halogens  and  hydrogen  unite  with  it 
directly.  Powdered  iron  ami  sulphur,  when  mixed  and  heated, 
combine  energetically,  producing  great  heat  (§  20).  Copper  takes 
fire  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  sulphur.  When  mercury  and  sulphur 
are  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  black  mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  is 
formed.  The  sulphur  compounds  of  the  metals  are  called  sul- 
phides. 

THE  TRAXSITIOX  POIXT. 

70.  As  stated  in  §  OS  sulphur  can  crystallize  in  two  modi- 
fications, rhombic  and  monodinic.  These  modifications  can  l>c 
readily  transformed  into  one  another.  The  peculiar  phenomena 
connected  with  tliis  transition  deserve  a  (loser  study.  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  sulphur  is  rhombic  and  remains  so  till  the 
temi:)erature  95.4°  is  reached,  above  which  there  begins  a  slow  but 
complete  transformation  into  the  monoclinic  variety.  Inversely, 
when  the  monoclinic  modification  Ls  subjected  to  a  temperature 
below  95.4°,  a  complete  change  into  the  rhombic  form  occurs. 
At  the  temj)erature  named  the  two  modifications  are  equally 
stable  and  can  exist  side  by  side  in  any  pro|X)rtions  for  an  indefinite 
period;  above  it  only  the  monochnic,  below  it  only  the  rhombic, 
form  can  exist  permanently.     Such  phenomena  are  not  infrequent. 
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The  temperature  at  which  the  one  system  passes  mto  the  uther 
is  called  the  transition  point,  alao  point  of  inversion.  This  transi- 
tion point  poBSTRses  great  analog},-  witli  the  melting-point.  Just 
as  iee,  for  example,  is  changed  into  water  above  0*  and  wat«r  into 
ice  below  0°,  so  in  a  sratem  of  substances  possessing  a  transition 
point  only  one  system  is  stable  below  that  point,  above  it  only 
the  other. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  both  jihenomena  is  exactly  the 
same.  Let  us  consider  a  bod\'.  ice  for  example,  at  temperatures 
slightly  below  its  melting-point,  and  represent  graphically  in  the 


Fro.  26. 


Fio.  27 


I  idiagram  OTP  (Fig.  26)   the  values  of  the  vapor  tendon  corre- 

1  Bjronding  to  different  temperatures.    The  result  is  the  line  marked 
in  the  figure.    This  vapor-tension  curve,  if  prolonged  through 
I  and  beyond  the  melting-point,  is  found  to  twnd  sharply  at  the 
I  latter  and  take  a  new  direction,    'lliis  deflection  is  \ery  slight  in 
I  the  case  of  ice  and  water;  it  can  be  nevertheless  experimentally 
[  detected;  it  is  much  more  evident  with  benzene  and  many  other 
substances.    By  carefully  cooling  wat«r  it  can  be  made  to  remfun 
liquid  even  under  0°;  such  a  liquid  is  said  tobesupercooled. 
The  vapor  tension  of  this  supercooled  water  is  greater  than  that  of 
ice  at  the  same  temperature  and  the  curve  representing  the  former 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  vapor-tension  curve  for  water.    Since 
the  vapor  tension  of  supercooled  water  is  greater  than  that  of  ice, 
water  at  temperatures  below  0°  must,  according  to  previous  con- 
clusions (§  43,  3),  j>as8  into  ice  when  tlie  two  are  in  contact.     How- 
ever, the  vapor  tension  of  water  at  a  temperature  slightly  above 
0°  will  be  less  than  that  of  ice  and  we  shall  have  the  ice  transformed 
into  water.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  both  above  and  below 
the  melting-point  one  of  the  systems  will  necessarily  disappear. 
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Exactly  the  same  explanation  can  be  offered  for  the  transition 
point.  Below  95.4°  the  vapor  tension  of  rhombic  sulphur  is  less 
than  that  of  monoclinic  sulphur;  above,  the  vapor  tension  of  tha 
rhombic  variety  exceeds  that  of  the  monoclinic.  There  is  therefore 
a  complete  transformation  from  one  system  to  the  other  when 
the  temperature  is  other  than  95.4°,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  the  melting-point;  moreover,  just  as  ice  and  water  under 
ordinary  pressure  can  exist  side  by  side  indefinitely  only  at  0°,  so 
both  modifications  of  sulphur  are  rf»cxktent  only  at  95.4°,  since 
only  then  is  the  vapor  tension  the  same  for  both  systems  (Fig.  27). 

Of  the  various  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  transition 
point  a  convenient  one  is  the  dHaiometric  method.  It  is  based  on 
the  change  of  volume  (specific  gra\ity)  which  a  body  usually 
imdergoes  on  passing  through  the  transition  point.  In  measuring 
this  a  dilatometer  is  used,  an  instrument  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  thermometer  of  very  large  dimensions.  After 
rhombic  sulphur,  for  example,  has  l>een  placed  in  the  dilatometer 
the  latter  is  filled  ^\^th  a  chemically  indifferent  liquid  (kerosene, 
linseed  oil)  and  put  in  a  large  water  bath;  the  temperature  is 
then  slowly  raised.  Below  the  transition  point  the  volume  is 
seen  to  slowly  and  steadily  increase  with  the  temperature  on 
account  of  expansion;  as  soon  as  the  temperature  gets  a  trifle 
above  95.4°,  however,  a  marked  increase  of  volume  is  observed, 
even  if  the  temperature  be  maintained  constant;  thereuix)n 
expansion  again  proceeds  gradually,  as  before,  if  the  temperature 
is  allowed  to  rise.  The  marked  change  of  volume  indicates  the 
transition  of  the  rhombic  sulphur  into  the  monoclinic  modification. 

THE  PHASE  RULE  OF  GIBBS. 

71.  The  phase  ride  treats  of  the  equilibrium  in  heterogeneous 
systems,  i.e.  systems  that  can  be  separated  mechanically  into 
unUke  parts.  A  saturated  salt  solution  in  contact  with  solid 
salt  is  a  heterogeneous  system,  for  it  consists  of  solid  salt,  the 
solution  and  vapor;  that  is,  of  three  parts,  mechanically  sepa- 
rable. Each  of  these  parts  in  itself  is  homogeneous, 
i.e.  each  part  has  the  same  composition  throughout.  A  gas 
mixture  is  always  homogeneous,  as  is  also  a  solution.  These 
homogeneous    parts,   separated    by    limiting  surfaces    and    of 
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which  a  heterogeneous  sj-atera  is  made  up,  are  called  by  Gibbs 
phases.  Water  and  its  vapor  constitute  two  phases;  ice,  water 
and  steuiu  three  phases. 

A  heterogeneous  system  can  never  have  more  than  one 
gaseous  phase,  because  all  gases  are  niiscihle  in  all  proportiona; 
it  may,  however,  consist  of  difTerent  hquid  phases,  in  case  it 
contains  immiscible  hquids.  The  number  of  these  liquid  phases 
is  seldom  more  than  two;  that  of  the  solid  phases  is  un- 
limited. 

A  further  conception,  introduced  by  Gibbs,  is  that  of  the 
components  of  a  system.  If  the  system  is  composed  of  only 
one  element,  then  this  element  is  the  only  component.  Systems 
made  up  of  one  compound  have  in  most  cases  this  compound 
as  the  only  component.  A  system  consisting  of  molten  and 
gaseous  sulphur,  or  of  water  and  steam,  has  but  one  component. 
In  this  case  all  phases  have  the  same  composition.  There  are 
systems,  however,  in  which  this  is  not  the  case;  viz,  systems 
that  are  made  up  of  more  than  one  component.  We  select  as 
the  components  those  compounds  of  which  the  smallest  number 
is  necessary  to  form  the  different  phases.  The  choice  of  such 
compoun<ls  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary  but  their  number  is 
always  fully  defined. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  system  Glauber's  salt- 
water. This  salt  has  the  composition,  Na2S04- IOH2O.  In 
order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  phases  that  are  possible 
here  (solif.!  salt,  solution,  vapor)  it  is  best  to  choose  Na2S04  and 
HzO  as  components.  We  might  indeed  take  Glauber's  salt  itself 
as  one  of  the  components;  but  then,  in  case  the  solid  phase  was 
the  anhydrous  salt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  water  as  & 
negative  part  of  it,  which  is  undesirable.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
sodium  hydroxide  are  not  components,  because  they  do  not  occur 
independently  in  any  phase,  neither  are  they  found  in  any  other 
relation  in  the  phases  than  as  a  part  of  the  salt  itself.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  components  that  they  can  occur  in  some  of  the 
phases  in  varj'ing  proportions  (e.g.  in  saturated  and  unsaturated 
solutions). 

I^t  us  now  take,  for  example,  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  and 
water  in  a  vessel  that  is  closed  with  a  movable  piston.  Under 
fliis  Bolution  let  there  be  a  little  solid  salt,  above  it  the  vapor  of 
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the  solution.  The  system  consists  manifestly  of  two  substances 
and  three  phases. 

So  long  as  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  vapor  of  the 
salt  solution  possesses  a  definite  tension.  If  we  increase  the 
volume  by  raising  the  piston,  a  definite  amount  of  water  will  evap- 
orate; since  the  solut'on  was  saturated,  the  result  will  be  that  a 
little  salt  will  be  deposited;  in  the  end  the  quantities  of  vapor, 
solution  and  salt  will  therefore  have  altered,  but  the  composition 
of  each  phase  will  remain  the  same.  The  tension,  and  hence  also 
the  concentration,  of  the  vapor  remain  unchanged,  since  the 
temperature  is  constant;  there  is  likewise  no  change  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  salt  solution.  The  same  is  true  in  case  the 
volume  be  diminished.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  equilibrium 
of  such  a  system  is  independent  of  the  quantities  of  the  various 
phases.  It  is  dependent  only  on  the  temperature  chosen;  if 
this  is  constant,  the  whole  system  is  defined.  Or,  if  we  should 
select  an  arbitrary  value  for  the  composition,  the  temperature 
and  pressure  would  be  fully  defined.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  system  is  completely  defined  as  soon  as  one  of  these 
magnitudes  is  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  system  has  only  one 
degree  of  freedom.  Such  an  equilibrium  possesses  the  following 
characteristic:  At  a  given  constant  temperature  the  vapor  pres- 
sure is  definite.  Under  an  even  slightly  greater  or  smaller 
pressure  one  of  the  phases  will  gradually  and  completely  dis- 
appear, provided  the  temperature  remains  constant.  On  in- 
creasing the  pressure  the  gaseous  phase  wholly  condenses,  so  that 
only  solution  and  salt  remain.  A  decrease  of  pressure  results  in 
the  complete  evaporation  of  the  solution,  vapor  and  salt  only 
being  left. 

The  same  is  true  when  the  pressure  remains  constant  and  the 
temperature  varies. 

An  entirely  different  behavior  is  shown  by  a  system  made  up 
of  an  unsaturated  salt  solution  and  its  vapor.  At  a  constant 
temperature  and  a  definite  position  of  the  piston  the  vapor  tension 
has  a  definite  value,  as  in  the  former  case.  If,  however,  the 
volume  of  vapor  be  changed,  the  tension  will  correspondingly 
vary,  for,  if  the  volume  be  increased,  for  example,  more  water 
will  evaporate,  the  solution  will  become  more  concentrated  and 
the  vapor  tension  of  course  lessen.     Therefore  for  every  definite 
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temperature  there  are  not  simply  one  but  infinitely  many  pres- 
sures under  which  this  system  can  be  in  equilibrium.  The  result 
is  that  the  slightest  change  of  volume  or  pressure  does  not 
necessitate  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  phases.  Two 
magnitudes  may  be  chosen  Prbitrarily  before  the  system  is  fully 
defined;  it  has  two  degress  of  freedom.  It  is  evident  in  this 
example  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  increases  by  one 
when  the  number  of  phases  decreases  by  one. 

The  phase  rule  expres-ses  a  relation  between  the  numbers  of 
the  components  S,  the  phases  P,  and  the  degrees  of  freedom  F, 
It  is  of  the  following  form: 

F  +  P  =  S  +  2, 
or,  in  words.  Tke  sum  of  the  mimber  of  the  degrees  of  freedam  and 
the  number  of  Ihe  phases  of  a  system  exceeds  the  number  of  com- 
ponenls  bii  two. 

Let  us  apply  the  phase  rule  in  the  first  place  to  water,  a  system 
of  one  component:  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  and  the 
phases  must  therefore  be  three. 

In  the  following  graphic  representation,  Fig.  28,  the  tenipera- 
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tures.  I,  are  plotted  as  absciss*,  the  pressures.  P,  as  ordinates. 
Let  us  first  consider  liquid  water  above  0°.  The  numl>er  of  the 
phasas  is  two  (liquid  and  vapor) ;  the  system  has  therefore  only 
one  degree  of  freedom,  or,  as  we  say,  it  is  univariant.  To  every 
temperature  there  corresponds  a  definite  vapor  tension.  The 
ordinates  of  every  point  in  the  fine  OB  indicate  these  vapor  ten- 
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sions.  If  the  pressure  at  a  certain  temperature  were  greater  than 
that  indicated  by  the  ordinate,  the  gaseous  phase  would  com- 
pletely disappear.  The  line  OB  therefore  represents  the  boundary 
between  the  liquid  and  gaseous  phases  for  the  various  temperatures 
and  pressures.  Every  point  in  the  area  COB  represents  the  liquid, 
every  point  in  ^4.05  the  gaseous,  phase.  Only  the  points  of  the 
line  OB  indicate  the  temperatures  and  corresponding  pressures, 
at  which  both  phases  are  coexistent.  The  line  OB  therefore 
ends  on  one  side  at  0^;  its  other  end  is  at  the  critical  temperature, 
since  at  this  point  vapor  and  liquid  become  identical. — Let  us  now 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  0®.  The  liquid  phase  dis- 
appears and  ice  takes  its  place.  The  system  remains  unvariant, 
however,  for  the  number  of  phases  is  unchanged.  The  ordinates 
of  the  points  on  the  line  0.4  again  give  the  vapor  tensions  of  ice 
for  different  temperatures.  For  the  same  reason  as  above  OA 
is  the  boundary  line  between  the  solid  and  gaseous  phases.  Only 
along  this  line  are  the  two  coexistent.  The  line  OA  extends  to 
the  absolute  zero,  since  the  gaseous  phase  then  disappears. 

The  melting-point  of  ice  depends  somewhat  on  the  pressure, 
being  lowered  by  increasing  pressure  0.0075°  per  atmosphere. 
Both  phases,  ice  and  water,  will  therefore  be  coexistent  along  the 
line  OC,  which  shows  a  very  considerable  rise  of  pressure  for  a 
very  slight  fall  of  temperature.  In  this  case  also  a  change  of 
pressure  at  a  constant  temperature,  or  the  reverse,  involves  the 
complete  disappearance  of  one  of  the  phases.  The  line  OC  will 
end  at  a  point  where  the  liquid  and  solid  phases  become  identical, 
i.e.  where  the  whole  system  turns  to  a  homogeneous  amorphous 
mass.    The  location  of  this  point  has  not  yet  bcofi  ascertained. 

The  point  0,  the  melting-point  of  ice,  Is,  according  to  the  above 
mode  of  representation,  the  point  of  intersection  (;f  the  three 
lines  which  separate  the  phases  and  along  which  two  phases  are 
coexistent.  It  is  called  a  triple  point.  Only  in  this  point  is  it 
possible  for  the  three  phases  to  exist  side  by  side;  it  is  tlve  common 
point  of  the  areas  which  represent  regions  of  the  three  phases. 
When  three  ])hascs  are  coexistent  the  system  has  no  degree  of 
freedom;    it  has  become  non-variant. 

In  the  case  of  sulphur  we  have  one  substance  and  four  possible 
j)hases:  rhombic,  monoclinic,  liquid,  gaseous.  Fig.  28  makes 
plain  the  relation  between  these  phases.     Below  95.4°  sulphur  is 
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rliombic:  the  two  phases  arc  rhombic  sulphur  and  vapor.  The 
line  0.1  forms  the  boundary  t>etween  the  two  regions.  At  95,4° 
the  rhombic  phase  passes  info  llie  monoclinic  phase.  ITie  ordi- 
nates  of  the  line  OB  represent  the  vajmr  pressure  of  monoclinic 
sulphur  at  the  temperatures  95.4''-120°.  The  two  crystallizabla 
phases  can  exist  Ade  by  side  at  the  jxsint  0  (the  transition  point). 
According  to  researches  by  REirHER  this  transition  point  depends 
on  the  pressure;  an  increase  of  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  raises 
it  about  0.05°,  Tlie  boundary  between  the  crystallized  phases  is 
therefore  furnished  bj'  a  line  OC,  which  shows  that  a  verj'  slight 
rise  of  temjierature  is  followed  by  a  verj'  considerable  increase  of 
pressure.  At  0  we  have  therefore  a  triple  point,  i.e.  a  point  com- 
mon to  both  crystallized  phases  and  the  gaseous  phase.  At  B,  the 
melting-point  nf  monoclinic  sulphur,  there  is  a  second  triple  poini, 
which  is  wholly  analogous  to  tlie  melting-point  of  ice.  Finally,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  line  BC",  which  separates  the  licjuid 
and  the  solid  phases,  must  indicate  a  rise  of  melting-point  for  an 
increase  of  pressure,  since  sulphur  melts  higher  the  greater  the 
pressure,  The  lines  OC'  and  BC  are  not  parallel  but  intersect, 
according  to  Tai;su.n.v's  experiments,  at  151°  and  1281  atmos- 
pheres. As  the  sum  of  the  phases  and  degrees  of  freedom  is  also 
three  with  sulphur,  the  phase  rule  indicates  that  all  four  phases 
cannot  txist  in  the  presence  of  each  other  at  the  same  time,  not 
even  when  the  system  has  become  non-variant. 

At  the  triple  point  neither  the  temperature  nor  the  pressure 
can  be  changed  without  altering  tlie  kind  of  equilibrium.  Here 
the  system  is  von-mrmnl.  Along  the  hues  0.4,  OB  and  OC  it 
When  the  state  of  the  system  is  represented  by  a 
point  within  one  of  the  areas  it  is  divarianl.  consisting  then  of 
only  one  phase.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  concern  ourselves  with  systems  of  more  than  one 
component. 
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HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE,  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN,  H,S. 

72.  This  gas  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  volcanic  regions.  Cer- 
tain mineral  waters,  especially  the  so-called  "sulphur  springs/' 
contain  it.  It  is  also  found  as  a  putrefactive  product  of  organic 
bodies. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  obtained  from  its  elements  by 
synthesis.  They  unite  almost  completely  when  heated  together 
for  a  long  time  (about  168  hours)  at  310®. 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  sulphur 
compounds,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  compounds  of 
hydrogen;  the  reduction  of  silver  sulphide,  Ag2S,  with  hydrogen 
at  high  temperatures  illustrates  the  former  case,  while  the  boiling 
of  turpentine  oil  with  sulphur  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 

None  of  the  above  methods  is  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  gas  in  the  laboratory.  For  this  purix)se  the  interaction  of  a 
sulphide  with  a  hydrogen  cornix)und  is  employed,  iron  sulphide 
and  dilute  acids  being  generally  used: 

FeS+2HCl  =  FeCl2+H2S. 

In  order  to  have  sulphuretted  hydrogen  always  at  hand,  it  being  in  con- 
stant demand  in  analytical  work  (c/.  §  73),  a  very  convenient  apparatus 
was  devised  by  Kipp,  which  can  be  used  for  the  generation  (at  ordinary 
temperatures)  of  other  gases  as  well.  Its  construction  is  shown  in  the 
figure  (see  next  page). 

The  lower  globe  is  joined  to  the  basal  portion  by  a  narrow  neck,  while 
the  upper  globe  tapers  into  a  long  tube,  which  fits  tightly  into  the  lower 
globe  and  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator  without  com- 
pletely filling  the  neck.  The  iron  sulphide  is  j)ut  into  the  middle  portion 
and  the  dilute  acid  is  poured  into  the  upjxjr  portion,  the  stopcock  remain- 
ing open.  As  soon  as  the  basal  part  is  filled  with  the  acid  the  cock  is 
closed  and  the  top  part  is  half  filled  with  more  acid.  When  the  cock  is 
opened  the  liquid  sinks  in  the  top  part  and  rises  into  the  middle  j)ortion, 
where  it  reacts  with  the  iron  sulphide  to  produce  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  escapes  through  the  cock.  On  closing  the  latter  the  gtis  continues 
to  be  evolved  till  it  forces  the  liquid  back  out  of  the  i)art  containing  the 
iron  sulphide.  The  reaction  thus  ceases  automatically  and  the  generator 
is  ready  at  any  time  to  supply  new  quantities  of  gas  on  opening  the  cock, 
till  either  acid  or  sulphide  is  exhausted.  The  spent  acid  can  be  let  out 
through  a  stopjx^red  ofDening  near  the  bottom. 

On  account  of  the  free  iron  usually  present  in  iron  sulphide,  the  gas 
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prepared  in  this  manner  contains  some  hydrogen.  Perfectly  pure 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  obtained  by  warming  antimony  sulphide,  SbjS^ 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 


KlPP  GE-VETtATOtt. 


Physical  Propa-lies. — Hydrogen  sulphide  13  a  colorless  gas  of 
disagreeable  odor,  when  diluted  reminding  one  of  rotten  C333, 
Under  a  pressure  of  about  17  atmospheres  it  Ixsconica  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  boili  at  — Gl.S^ 
and  freezes  at  —85",  The  gas  is  rather  soluble  in  water,  1  vol. 
water  dissoKing  4.37  vols.  Hj-S  at  0"  ("hydrogen  sulphide 
water").  It  is  poisonous;  aa  an  antidote  very  dilute  chlorine 
may  be  inhaled. 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  sulphide  b  combustible  and 
yields  on  combiistion  either  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  or  water 
and  aulphur,  according  to  the  air  supply: 

H2S+30=H20+SOa;     HaS+O^HjO+S. 

In  aqueous  solution  it  is  slowly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  sulphur  being  set  free;  this  decomposition  is  aided  by  %ht. 
In  order  lo  prosor\'o  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  it  must  bo  pre- 
pared from  boiled  (air-free)  water  and  put  into  a  dark  bottlet 
filled  entirely  and  closed  air-tight.  The  latter  condition  is  beat 
met  by  placing  the  bottle,  stopper  downwards,  in  a  glass  of  water. 
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Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  powerful  reducing-agent.  Bromine 
water  and  iodine  solution  are  decolorized  by  it  ^ith  separation  of 
sulphur  (§§45  and  48). 

Various  oxygen  compounds  are  transformed  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide into  compoimds  A^ith  less  oxygen,  e.g.  chromic  acid  is 
reduced  in  acid  solution  to  a  chromic  salt  (§  295).  Fuming  nitric 
acid  acts  so  \'igorously  that  a  slight  explosion  occurs.  "WTien 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  over  lead  dioxide,  the  gas  ignites, 
while  the  oxide  is  reduced.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4, 
is  also  reduced;  hence  it  cannot  be  used  for  dr>'ing  the  gas. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  the  character  of  a  weak  acid; 
when  it  is  passed  over  zinc,  copper,  tin  or  lead,  the  corresponding 
sulphides  are  formed  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Composition  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide. — ^A\Tien  a  bit  of  tin  Ls  heated 
in  dry  hydrogen  sulphide — in  a  tul>e  over  mercur}- — tin  sulphide 
and  hydrogen  are  formed.  After  cooling  it  is  seen  that  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  Ls  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  same  result  Ls  obtained  when  a  platinum  wire  is  heateil  to 
redness  (by  an  electric  current)  in  the  dry  gas,  causing  the  latter  to 
break  up  into  its  elements.  Since 
the  hydrogen  molecule  is  H2,  there 
must  be  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  molecule. 
Now  the  specific  gravity  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  has  been  found  to  Ixj 

1.1912   for  air=l,  or   17.15   for 

r\     ii*    n^i  1       1     i.1  Fig.  32. — Decomposition-  of  UJ^. 

0  =  16.  The  gram-molecule  there- 
fore weighs  34.30  g.,  and,  as  it  contains  2  g.  hydrogen,  tlu^e 
remains  for  sulphur  32.3  g.  TliLs  figure  is  ver}'  close  to  the  atoinict 
weight  of  sulphur,  hence  there  can  only  be  one  atom  of  sulphur 
present  in  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  We  thus  conclude 
that  the  formula  Ls  H2S. 

73.  Use  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  in  Arwlysis. — Hydrogen  sulphide 
finds  extensive  use  in  qualitative  analysis.  A  large  nunilxT  of 
metals  are  precipitated  by  it  from  acid  solutions  as  sulphides,  viz., 
gold,  platinum,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  silver,  mercur}-,  lead,  bis- 
muth, copper  and  cadmium,  and  also  certain  rare  elements.  Some 
of  these  sulphides  have  a  characteristic  color,  e.g.  the  orange- 
red   antimony   sulphide,   Sb2S3,    the   yellow   cadmium   sulphide, 
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CdS,  the  brown  stAnnous  sulphide,  SnS,  the  yellow  stannic  sulphide, 
SnS2,  and  the  yellow  sulphides  of  arsenic,  AsaSj  and  AsSs-  The 
rest  of  the  sulphides  named  are  black.  (!)ther  metals,  such  as 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  chromium,  aluminium,  etc., 
are  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  solution  but 
are  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide.  Still  other  metals,  such 
as  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  the  alkaUea,  are 
not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  even  by  ammonium  sul- 
phide, so  that  we  therefore  jwissesa  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
its  ammonium  compound  a  means  of  separating  those  elements. 
An  answer  to  the  ijuestion,  why  some  elements  are  precipitated 
from  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  others  are  not,  ia 
furnished  by  the  ionic  theory,  I-et  us  take,  for  example,  a  dilute 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  into  which  hydn^en  sulphide  is  being 
passed.  Copjjer  sulphate  is  almost  entirely  ionized,  hydrogen 
sulphide  only  to  a  very  sniaU  degree  (3).  We  therefore  have  in 
the  solution: 


Cu"+  S0i"+2SR-+  5S"  +  (1-3)H2S, 

the  cations  being  represented  by  a  point  and  the  anions  by  a  line 
above  and  to  the  right,  and  the  number  of  these  points  or  lines 
indicating  the  ionic  valence  (5  76). 

Sjme  of  the  copper  ions  and  sulphur  ions  will  then  unite  to 
form  undissociated  molecules,  CuS,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  are  therefore  precipitated.  As  S-ions  thus  disappear, 
the  equilibriimi  between  hydrogen  sulphide  and  its  ions  is  dis- 
turbed; new  H2S  molecules  are  then  split  up  into  ions,  so  that 
there  are  again  S-ions  present,  which  can  unite  with  copper,  and 
BO  on.    The  action  proceeds  according  to  the  equation; 

CiuSO* + H^S = CuS  +  H2SO4, 


or,  if  only  the  ions  which  take  part  in  it  are  represented: 

Cu"+  S"-CuS. 

This  takes  place  quantitatively  if  the  copper  solution  is  dilutA 
and  no  considerable  amount  of  any  strong  free  acid  was  added. 
However,  if  these  conditions  are  not  tuUilled  and,  as  a  result,  the 
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concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  rather  high,  the  presence 
of  these  ions  reduces  the  ionization  of  H2S  so  much  (§  66)  that 
no  precipitate  can  be  formed.  The  appUcation  of  the  mass- 
action  law  to  the  case  is  very  simple.  Copper  sulphide,  when  in 
contact  with  water,  dissolves  to  an  extremely  small  extent;  in 
this  solution  we  have  the  equilibrium: 

CuH-  S'' ^ CuS. 

If  the  concentrations  of  the  two  ions  are  a  and  6,  and  that  of  the 
undissociated  copper  sulphide  is  c,  we  have  the  equation 

ab=k'C, 

k  being  a  constant  for  a  fixed  temperature  (§  66). 

The  product  ab  has  a  definite  value  for  every  saturated  solu- 
tion (since  c  is  definite).  This  value  is  known  as  the  solubility 
product  of  the  substance  in  question.  If  in  any  case  the  product 
ah  is  less  than  this  value,  none  of  the  substance  can  separate  out, 
because  the  solution  will  then  be  unsaturated;  if,  however,  the 
product  is  greater  than  the  solubility  product,  the  substance  will 
be  precipitated. 

As  soon  then  as  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  becomes  so 
small  (because  of  the  reduction  of  the  ionization  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide by  the  H-ions  of  the  acid)  that  it  makes  the  value  of  ab 
smaller  than  that  of  the  solubility  product  for  copper  sulphide,  no 
precipitate  will  be  fonned.  If,  however,  the  liquid  is  diluted,  the 
concentration  of  the  Il-ions  decreases;  then,  if  hydrogen  sulj^hide 
is  passed  in,  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  increases.  Tlie  value 
of  the  solubility  product  can  in  this  way  be  exceeded,  in  which 
event  copper  sulphide  will  be  precipitated. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  strong  acid  be  added  to  a  precipitate  of 
copper  sulphide  suspended  in  water,  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  sulphide  will  dissolve;  to  be  sure,  the  H-ions  of  the  strong 
acid  will  remove  a  part  of  the  S-ions,  yielding  some  undissociated 
hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that  in  order  to  establish  equilibrium  a  trace 
of  copper  sulphide  must  go  into  solution;  but  soon  the  point  will 
be  reached  when  so  many  Cu-  and  S-ions  are  again  in  the  solution 
that  the  value  of  the  solubility  product  is  reached.  After  this 
moment  no  more  copper  sulphide  goes  into  solution.  Since  the 
value  of  the  solubility  product  is  very  low,  the  solubility  of  the 
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sulphide  in  dilute  strong  acids  is  very  slight;    this  arrounls  for 
the  practically  complete  precipitation  of  the  copjwr  sulphide. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solubility  product  of  a  sulphide  is 
greater,  as  in  the  cose  of  iron  sulphide,  the  addition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  the  solution  of  an  iron  salt,  e.g.  ferrous  sulphate, 
Fe.S()4,  will  cause  no  precipitate  of  iron  sulphide,  and  Iron  sulphide 
will,  unlike  the  pre\ious  case,  be  dissoh'ed  by  dilute  strong  acids. 
When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  led  into  a  sohition  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  the  point  of  saturation,  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  ia,  on 
account  of  the  slight  ionization  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  not  great 
enough  together  with  that  of  the  Fe-ions  to  reach  the  solubility 
product  of  iron  sulphide,  hence  no  precipitate  forms.  Moreo\'er, 
when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  iron  sulphide,  the  H-iona 
and  the  S-ions  form  undissociated  HaS  molecules  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  S-ions  therefore  becomes  too  small  in  comparison 
with  the  ^■alue  of  the  solubility  product  to  p^e^'ent  solution;  hence 
in  the  presence  of  enough  acid  all  the  iron  sulphide  goes  into  solution. 

It  now  becomes  clear,  too,  why  iron  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphide.  This  takes  place  according  to  the  equa- 
tion 

Fe.S04-f-  (NH4}2S  =  FeS  -^  (XH4)2S04. 

In  this  case  there  are  no  H-ions  in  the  solution  to  act  on  the  iron 
sulphide. 

The  reason  for  the  non-precipitation  of  metals  like  barium, 
etc.,  either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammonium  sulphide  lies 
in  the  easy  solubility  of  their  sulphides. 

Hjdrogen  Persulphide. 

74,  On  boiling  a  solution  of  a  basp,  potash  or  lime,  with  sulphur, 
poly  sulphides  are  formed,  i.e.  connmiiuds  like  KjSj.  K^,  etc., 
up  to  K^  or  CaS[.  When  a  solution  of  these  substances  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  dense  oily  liquid,  hydrogen  persulphide.  separates 
out,  whose  composition  ia  approximfltcly  rei>reseiited  by  the  formula  HjS,. 
It  is,  however,  very  unstable;  il  can  not,  for  inslauce,  be  distilled,  even 
in  a  vacuum. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  the  Halogens. 

75.  If  chlorine  is  conducted  o\er  molten  sulphur  sulpbur 
monochloride,  SaClj,  is  formed.     Its  formula  ia  based  on  its  vapor 
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density  and  analysis.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  of  a  ven*  disagreeable, 
pungent  odor,  which  excites  one  to  tears.  It  boils  at  139°  and 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  ability  to  dissolve  sulphur — as  much 
as  66^.  at  ordinar>'  temperatures.  This  solution  is  a  thick  syrupy 
liquid.     It  is  used  in  the  Anilcanizing  of  rubl^er. 

Sulphur  monochloride  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water: 

2^202  -f  2H2C ) = Sr)2  ^  3S  -r  4HC1. 

Two  other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  are  known, 
Sa2  and  SCT4. 

Sulphur  dichloride,  SC'U.  is  formed,  slowly,  when  sulphur 
monochloride  is  mixed  with  liquid  chlorine.  The  mixture  has  a 
vellow  color  at  first  but  after  a  few  davs  it  turns  red.  A  determina- 
tion  of  the  vapor  den>ity  of  the  red  substance  and  of  its  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  of  acetic  acid  or  benzene  leads  to  the  formula 
SCI2.  It  should,  however,  l^  lx)me  in  mind  that  a  mLxture  of 
sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine.  S2Cl2-^Cl2.  must  give  the  same 
molecular  weight  as  the  compound  SCl2-  The  exktence  of  the 
SO2  compound  is  proved  not  only  by  the  above-mentioned  change 
of  color  of  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine  but  also 
by  the  following  ol)ser\*ations:  (1)  The  comixxsition  of  the  vapor 
given  off  from  fresh  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine 
is  entirely  diTerent  from  that  of  the  vaix)r  ^ven  oflf  after  the  mix- 
ture has  turned  red.  (2)  Mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and 
chlorine  decrea-e  in  volume,  anrl  this  diminution  is  greatest  when 
the  comix)si tion  corresjxjnds  to  >2Cl2-^^'J2-  (3)  The  friH^zintr-point 
cur\'e  of  the  system: — .sul[)hur  and  chlorine — also  indicati*s  the 
existence  of  SCh  (§  237.  2). 

With  bromine  and  iodine  sulphur  gives  analogous  comptniruls. 

Sulphur  tetrachloride,  SCI4,  crystallizes  in  very  small  crystals 
when  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine  that  have 
stood  for  a  long  time  are  cooled  down  by  liquid  air.  Its  melting- 
point  ii  alK)ut  -30°.  Xo  one  has  yet  succeiHled  in  isolating  the 
crj'stals  from  the  licjuid  in  which  they  are  forme<l:  nevertheless 
the  form  of  the  freezing-point  curve  of  these  mixtures  indicates 
imquestionably  the  formula  SCI4  for  the  cr>'stals.     C/.  §  237. 

Fluorine  unites  with  sulphur  to  form  a  gas  of  the  formula  SFe 
and  of  rather  surprisin<i:  pro]>erties.  It  is  colorless.  odorl(*ss  and 
incombastible.     At  —55°  it  solidifies  \\'ith  the  fonnation  of  crvstals. 
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Notwithstanding  its  high  percentage  of  fluorine  it  is  chemirally 
80  indifferent  that,  it  almost  resembles  nitrogen  in  t.his  respect 
(see  p.  163).  For  instance,  it  is  not  deeompoaed  by  fused  alkalies 
nor  by  copper'  oxide  at  dull-red  heat.  It  can  be  heated  with 
hydrogen  without  yielding  hydrogen  fluoride.  Moreover,  sodium 
can  be  fused  in  sulphur  liexafiuoride  without  losing  its  metallic 
surface,  the  gas  not  being  attacked  by  the  metal  till  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  latter  is  reached. 

V.\LENCE. 

76.  Certain  elements  have  the  property  whereby  their  atoms 
can  combine  with  only  one  atom  of  another  element,  The  halogens 
on  the  one  hand  and  hydrogen  on  the  other  are  able  to  form  only 
compoTinds  of  the  type  HX(X  =  halogen).  This  property  of  the 
atoms  is  called  univalence. 

In  the  case  of  other  elements  like  oxygen  and  sulphur  each 
atom  can  enter  into  compounds  with  two  univalent  atom.'i  (exam- 
ples:  H2S,  HJ.)}.    These  are  therefore  called  bivalent. 

The  number  of  univalent  atoms  that  can  combine  with  one 
atom  of  a  given  element  serves  in  an  analogoas  way  as  a  measure 
of  valence  in  general.  An  a4om  of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  unites 
with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen;  nitrogen  is  therefore  trivalent; 
carbon  is  quadrivalent,  etc. 

n 

The  valence  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  lines,  as  in  O  and 
N^H,  each  line  representing  a  valence  unit  tunit  bond). 

\h 

The  valence  of  one  and  the  same  element  may  be  different 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  univalent  elements  with  which  it 
combines.  Sulphur,  for  instance,  can  only  unite  with  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  but  with  univalent  chlorine  it  forms  the  comjiound  SC'U, 
with  fluorine  even  SFo.  The  valence  of  sulphur  in  these  ca-sea  is 
therefore  four  and  six.  The  preparation  of  sulphur  compounds 
with  more  than  wix  unixalent  atoms  haa  not  yet  been  accomplished; 
hence  its  maximum  valence  is  sl\. 

The  Tialogens  are  univalent  towards  hydrogen,  but  in  relation 
to  each  other  they  display  more  than  one  \alence,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  compoimda  IClj  and  ICl,^:  in  the  compound  CI2O7  fj  60) 
the  maximum  valence  of  chlorine  can  even  be  a.'isinnod  to  Iw  seven. 
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It  has  been  very  generally  observed  that  when  the  maximum 
valence  of  an  element  is  an  even  or  an  uneven  number,  its  lower 
valences  are  of  the  same  sort;  the  halogens  and  sulphur  illustrate 
this.    However,  these  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  valence  also  depends  upon  the  temperature.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
SOt  dissociates  at  a  high  temperature  into  SO3  and  oxygen;  while  sulphur  is 

sexivalent  towards  oxygen  at  lower  temperatures  I  S^=0  J,  it'  is  only  quadri- 

/  ^^\ 
valent  towards  oxygen  above  TOO**  1 S^     j .    The  valence  must  also  depend 

on  the  pressure,  for  the  latter  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  dissociation. 

The  basis  for  the  above  sort  of  formulae  is  the  idea,  borrowed  from  oi^nic 
chemistry,  that  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  may  not  assume  any  conceivable 
arrangement  whatsoever,  but  that  there  is  a  definite  order  in  every  molecule. 

For  some  extensions  of  the  idea  of  valence  see  §  317. 

Valence  of  Ions. — In  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte  the  sums  of 
all  the  positive  and  all  the  negative  amounts  of  electricity  must 
be  equal,  for  the  solution  acts  as  electrically  neutral.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  the  positive  charge  of  the  H-ions  must 
be  numerically  equal  to  the  negative  charge  of  the  Cl-ions  and, 
since  the  same  number  of  lx)th  ions  are  present,  each  Cl-ion  must 
carr}-"  a  charge  equal,  but  opposite  in  sign,  to  that  of  an  H-ion. 
In  a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  however,  the  two  H-ions  together 
must  possess  just  as  much  positive  electricity  as  the  804-ion  nega- 
tive electricity.  The  SO4"  ion  is  therefore  called  bivalent  in  re- 
spect to  the  hydrogen  ion.  It  is  readily  seen  how  the  valence  of 
other  ions  can  be  determined  in  an  analogous  manner,  for  it  is 
equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  their  electrical  charge,  tiiat  of 
the  hydrogen  ion  being  taken  as  unity. 

Compotinds  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen. 

77.  Of  those  containing  only  the  two  elements  four  are  known, 
viz.,  S2O3,  SO2,  SO3  and  S2O7.  Especial  importance  attaches 
itself,  however,  only  to  SO2  and  SO3;  the  two  others  have  been 
little  studied. 

Sulphur  Sesquioxide,  S2O3. 

This  is  obtained  when  sulphur  is  treated  with  its  trioxide.  It  is  a 
blue  liquid,  which  congeals  to  a  malachite-green  mass  and  is  soluble  m 
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fuming  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a  blue  solution.  On  being  warmed  it 
breaks  up  into  sulphur  and  the  dioxide: 

2S2O3-3SO3  +  S. 

Water  decomposes  it  with  the  formation  of  sulph'ur,  sulphurous  acid  and 
polythionic  acids. 

SULPHUR  DIOXIDE,  SULPHUROUS  AimYDRIDE,  SO,. 

78.  This  gas  occurs  in  nature  in  volcanic  gases.  It  is  formed 
when  sulphur  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen;  the  well-known  odor 
of  burning  sulphur  is  due  to  it.  A  little  trioxide  is  also  formed 
by  this  combustion.  The  laboratory  method  of  preparation  con- 
sists in  decomposing  sulphuric  acid  with  copper. 

2H2SO4 + Cu = CUSO4 + SO2  +  2H2O. 

For  this  purpose  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  cop- 
per turnings,  no  action  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  process  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  high  tem^ 
perature  of  the  reaction  copper  is  oxidized  by  sulphuric  acid  to 
copper  oxide  with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide: 

Cu  +  H2SO4  =  SO2  +  HoO  -f  CuO. 

The  copper  oxide  reacts  of  course  with  a  second  molecule  of 
sulphuric  acid,  producing  copj^er  sulphate. 

The  reduction  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  heating  with 
charcoal  is  also  a  convenient  method  of  preparation: 

2H2SO4  -f  C = 2H2O  +  2S(  )2  +  CO2. 

However,  as  this  equation  shows,  the  pas  is  obtained  mixed  with 
one  third  of  its  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separattNl  directly. 

MonM)vor,  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxygon  on  sulphur  comi)ounds,  thus,  e.g.  by  the  roasting  of  i)}'Tite 
in  a  current  of  air: 

FeSo  -4-  3O2  =  SOo  +  FeS04. 

Pyritc. 
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This  reaction  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  sulphur  on  oxygen  compounds  also  yields  sul- 
phurous oxide,  e.g.  heating  copper  oxide  or  manganese  dioxide 
with  sulphur: 

2CuO+2S=Cu2S+S02;    Mn02+2S=MnS+S02. 

Finally,  the  dioxide  is  also  formed  by  heating  an  oxygen  com- 
pound (CuO)  with  a  sulphur  compound  (CuS) : 

CuS+2CuO=3Cu+S02. 

Physical  Properties. — ^At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures 
sulphur  dioxide  is  a  gas.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  It  is 
easily  liquefied,  the  boiling-point  being  —8°.  Its  evaporation 
produces  a  marked  depression  of  temperature,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  —50®;  at  —76®  it  becomes  solid.  Liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
dissolves  many  salts,  in  some  cases  with  a  characteristic  color.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water;  at  0®  1  vol.  H2O  dissolves  79.79  vols. 
SO2,  at  20®  39.37  vols.  SO2.  Boiling  the  solution  expels  all  the 
gas  (§  84). 

Chemical  Properties, — Sulphur  dioxide  is  an  acid  anhydride; 
its  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  and  behaves  in  general 
like  that  of  an  acid  (§  84).  It  is  easily  oxidized  by  oxidizing- 
agents  to  the  trioxide.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  when  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air  or  oxygen  is  passed  over  hot  spong>' 
platinum  or  platinum  asbestos.  In  aciueous  solution  this  oxidation 
takes  place  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  oxidation  of 
the  dioxide  can  also  be  brought  about  by  chlorine-water,  bromine 
and  iodine: 

CI2+2H2O+SO2  =H2S04+2HC1; 

also  by  chromic  acid,  which  is  reduced  to  chromium  sulphate,  or 
by  potassium  permanganate,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mixture  of 
manganese  and  potassium  >ulphates,  and  therefore  loses  its  color: 

2ICVIn04  +  5SO2 + 2H2O  =  K2SO4 + 2MnS04 + 2H2SO4. 
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Lead  peroxide  glows  faintly  in  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  is  reduced  to  lead  sulphate — from  brown  to  white: 

PbO2  +  SOz  =  PbS04. 

It  is  to  its  reducing  action  that  the  bleaching  effect  of  sul- 
phurous oxide  on  vegetable  coloring-matters  is  due.  A  red  rose, 
for  example,  loses  color  in  it.  The  gas  probably  reacts  with 
water,  setting  hydrogen  free,  which  latter  effects  the  reduction 
and  hence  the  bleaching: 

SOa+2HaO  =H2S04+H2. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  bleaching  depends  on  a  reduction;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  color  returns  in  many  instances,  when  the 
bleached  article  is  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  Pilk, 
wool  and  straw,  i.e.  substances  that  ciinnot  stand  the  chlorine 
bleaching,  are  whitened  commercially  with  sulphurous  oxide. 
It  also  finds  use  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  reduction  of  iodic  acid  by  sulphur  dioxide  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  (est  for  the  ]atl«r.  For  this  jjurpoae  stripa  of  paper  are  dipjied  in  a 
flolution  of  potasMura  iodate  and  etan-b,  which  turns  blue  in  the  presenoe 
of  sulphur  dioxide — iodine  being  set  tree  (S  47), 

If  the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  dilut«  solution,  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
is  observed;  the  blue  color  of  starch  iodide  does  not  appear  directly  when 
the  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  iodic  acid  are  mixed,  but  i-s  with- 
held for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  ('iefinite  for  everj'  concentration 
at  constant  temperature),  when  it  suddenly  appears.  The  following 
reactions  come  into  play; 

I.  3S(Vq+HIO,-3H^O^q  +  Hl. 

The  hydriodic  acid  thus  formed  is  at  once  oxidized  by  the  iodic  add 
alill  present ; 

ir.  5HI  +  HIO3-3H3O+01. 

So  long  as  sulphur  dioxide  is  present,  it  reduces  the  iodine  in  tlus 
dilute  solution  to  hydriodic  acid; 

III.  2I+SO^q  +  2H,0-H^O,aq+2HT. 

Not  until  all  the  dioxide  is  used  up  by  (he  reoclinns  I  ami  III  does  the 
free  iodine  suddenly  appear  according  to  11. 
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There  are  some  substances  which  are  able  to  extract  oxygen 
from  sulphur  dioxide,  i.e.  the  latter  can  also  act  as  an  oxidizing- 
agent.  Ignited  magnesium  ribbon  continues  to  bum  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  forming  magnesium  oxide  and  sulphur.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  sulphur  dioxide  have  respectively  an  oxidizing  and  a 
reducing  effect  on  each  other,  which  follows  mainly  the  equation: 

2H2S+S02=2H20+3S. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  electric  sparks  into  sulphur 
and  the  trioxide. 

The  action  of  the  electric  sparks  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  sudden 
and  enormous  rise  of  temperature  which  they  produce  and  the  rapid  cool- 
ing that  inunediately  follows,  for  the  gas  particles  which  have  become 
heated  by  the  sparks  are  immediately  cooled  again  by  surrounding 
objects.  As  a  result  the  products  formed  do  not  have  time  to  react  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was  demonstrated 
by  St.  Claire  Deville  Avith  the  help  of  an  apparatus  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  cool  objects  very  rapidly  from  a  very  high  temperature.  This 
apparatus,  the  cold-hot  tube,  consists  of  a  rather  wide  porcelain 
tube,  which  is  heated  to  a  bright  glow  in  a  furnace  and  which  contains 
a  concentric  thinner  metallic  tube,  through  which  cold  water  is  forced  so 
rapidly  that  the  tube  maintains  a  low  temperature.  When  Deville 
introduced  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  it  was 
aeen  after  some  time  that  the  inner  tube,  which  was  made  of  silver-plated 
copper,  had  turned  black  because  of  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  could  be  detected 
(by  its  producing  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  a  precipitate  being  given  by 
barium  chloride). 

The  composition  of  sulphurous  oxide  can  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner:  When  sulphur  bums  in  oxygen  no  change  of 
volmne  is  observed  after  cooling.  Therefore  just  as  many  mole- 
cules of  sulphurous  oxide  have  been  formed  as  oxygen  molecules 
consumed.  The  sulphurous  oxide  molecule  must  therefore  con- 
tain two  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  has 
been  found  to  be  2.2639  (air  =  l),  or  32.6  (0  =  16),  so  that  its 
molecular  weight  is  65.2.  If  we  subtract  2X16  from  this  for 
two  atoms  of  oxygen,  there  remains  33.2  for  sulphur,  the  atomic 
weight  of  which  is  32.  W^e  thus  see  that  only  one  atom  of  sul- 
phur is  present  in  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  that  the 
formula  of  the  latter  is  SO2. 
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SDIPHUR  TRIOXIDE,  EDLPHURIC  ANHYDRIDE,  SO^ 

79.  This  compoimd  ia  fnimtl  in  a  small  amount  ii\  the  fumes 
of  burning  Bulphur  (§  7S).  As  was  stated  above,  oxygen  and 
sulphur  dioxide  unite  to  form  the  trioxide  in  the  presence  of 
I»latinized  asbestos.  A  similar  contact  action  is  produced  by- 
iron  oxide,  TejOs,  chromium  oxide,  OsOa,  and  a  few  other  sub- 
stances. Upon  this  phenomenon  is  based  a  commercial  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  trioxide  (see  §  8G}.  The  catalytic 
action  of  the  above  substances  must  be  explained  as  in  the  pre- 
vious cases  of  catalysis  (§  49) ;  that  is,  by  conadering  that  sul- 
phur dio.'iide  and  oxygen  unite  without  the  catalyzer,  but  only 
very  slowly  (the  foiination  of  a  small  amount  of  the  trioxide 
on  burning  sulphur  b  evidence  of  tliis),  and  that  the  action  of 
the  catalyzer  simply  consists  in  accelerating  the  process. 

Sulphur  trioxide  can  also  be  -cbtcined  by  heating  certain  sul- 
phates;   in  the  arts  ferric  sulphate  h  thus  used: 

Fe2(SOi)a-rea03+3£Oa. 

"F uming  sulphuric  acid"  (oleum)  is  a  solution  of 
sulphur  trioxide  in  sulphuric  acid;  the  anhydride  cun  be  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation. 

Pbi/sical  ProptTficB. — Perfectly  diy  sulphiTr  trioxide  melts  at 
17.7°  and  boils  at  46°.  It  looks  much  like  ice  but  usually  cppeare 
in  another  modification,  viz.,  long  asbestos-like  needles  with  a 
silky  lustre.  These  cr\-sta!a  have  no  sharp  melting-point  but 
sublime  on  heating.  This  modification  is  the  stable  one,  for  the 
other  goes  over  into  it  spontaneously.  This  transformation  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  traces  of  water.  The  asbestine  modifica- 
tion consists  of  double  molecules  (803)2,  the  glacial  form  of  simple 
molecules  (SO3).  This  is  shown  by  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  phosphonis  oxychloride.  The  first  is  therefore  called  a 
polymer  of  the  second.  It  is  also  worth  notmg  that  the  TOg 
modification  is  very  readily  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  other.  ((^3)2.  dissolves  with  difficulty. 

Ckeniictil  Properties. — Sulphur  trioxide  unites  very  ea^y  with 
water  to  form  sulphuric  acid: 


SOg+HjO-HaSO*. 
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It  therefore  fumes  vigorously  when  exposed  to  moist  air.  On 
introducing  it  into  water,  combination  and  great  evolution  of  heat, 
accompanied  by  sizzling,  results.  It  reacts  energetically  with 
many  metallic  oxides  also,  forming  sulphates.  Baryta,  for  exam- 
ple, glows  in  contact  with  it.  WTien  its  vapor  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen. 

Composition. — ^The  decomposition  just  mentioned  permits  us 
to  establish  the  composition  of  sulphuric  oxide.  The  dissociation 
products,  SO2  and  O2,  are  formed  in  the  volume  ratio  2:1.  Now 
the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  oxide  is  2.75  (air  =  l),  from  which 
the  molecular  weight  is  calculated  to  be  79.1.  This  figure  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  803(32  +  3X16)  and  it  also  harmonizes 
with  the  above  dissociation;  for  it  is  clear  that  2  vols.  SO3  must. 
then  yield  2  vols.  SO2  and  1  vol.  O2: 

2SO3  =2802+02. 

2  \'oh.       2  vols.     1  vol. 

Sulphur  Heptozide,  S2O7. 

80.  This  compound  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dry 
oxygen  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  subjected  to  a  dark  electric  discharge  of 
high  potential.  It  consists  of  oily  drops  which  crystallize  bt^low  0°  and 
break  up  slightly  above  that  temperature  into  trioxide  and  oxygen. 
With  water  it  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen: 

4H2O + 2S2O7 = 411380, + Oj. 

Oxygen  Acids  of  Sulphur. 

81.  Sulphur  forms  an  unusually  large  number  of  acids  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  namely  nine.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Thiosulphuric  acid H2S2O3. 

2.  Hyposulphurous  acid HjSjO^. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid H2SO3. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid HoSO,. 

5.  Persulphuri(;  acid HjSjOg. 

6.  Ditbionic  acid HjSjOg. 

7.  Trithionic  acid ^A% 

8.  Tetrathionic  acid H2S4OQ. 

9.  Pentathionic  acid HjSsOg. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  however,  that  of  these  nine  acids  only 
sulphuric  acid  has  really  been  isolated:   all  the  others  are  kno\\T> 
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only  m  aqueous  solution  or  in  the  form  of  salts.  The  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  which  each  of  these  acids  possesses  are  both  replaceable 
by  metals;  they  are  therefore  dibasic  acids.  With  such  acids  it 
is  possible  that  just  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  be  replaced  by  a 
metal.    The  salts  thus  formed  are  called  acid  salts. 

By  different  methods,  e.g.  the  cryosi-npic  method,  it  is  found 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  dibasic  acids  AHj  contains  chiefly  the 
iciQs  H'  and  HA';  it  is  only  when  these  solutions  are  very  dilute 
that  the  anion  HA'  splits  up  further  into  H'  and  A",  In  the  case 
of  the  MjA  salts,  however,  there  is  an  ionization  into  2M'+A"; 
but  in  that  of  the  acid  salts  MHA  the  ions  are  chiefly  M'  and  HA'. 
How  far  the  anion  HA'  is  split  up  does  not  depend  merely  on  the 
concentration,  but  also  to  a  considerable  d^ree  on  the  strength 

I  of  the  acid,  HA'  being  more  ionized  in  strong  than  in  weak  acids 

I  f4  the  same  concentration. 


THIOSUIPHURIC  ACID,  HjS^O, 

82.  This  acid  can  only  exist  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  and  is 
even  then  ^'e^\'  unstable,  decomposing  completely  in  a  abort  time. 
The  salts  are,  however,  stable  and  can  be  prepared  in  the  following 
waj's: 

1.  By  boiling  the  solution  of  a  sulphite  with  sulphur; 

Na^SOa  +  S  =-  Na2S203 ; 

Bodium  lulpbite. 

SO3" +  8  =  8203",  

[  only  the  anion  being  changed. 

2.  By  the  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  the  air; 

2CB.S2  +  30a=2CaS303. 

CiUduai  dUulphidv. 

3.  By  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  solution  of  a  sul- 
pliide: 

4Na3S + 6SO2  -  4Na3Sj08 + Sa. 

The  most  important  salt  is  the  sodium  thiosulphate,  formerly 
and  even  yet  often  called  Rodium  hyposulphite,  or,  abbreviated, 
"hypo."    It  is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution,  when  used  in 
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excess,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  readily  the  halogen  com- 
pounds of  silver,  hence  its  extensive  use  in  photography  (§  247). 
It  is  easily  oxidized  by  oxidizing-agcnts,  asually  to  the  sulphate. 
This  takes  place  with  potassium  ix?mianganate,  nitric  acid  and 
chlorine,  for  example.  Practical  use  Is  also  made  of  this  latter 
property  by  employing  sodium  thiosulphate  as  an  antichlor  in 
bleaching,  i.e.  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  which  cling  to 
the  bleached  material  very  obstinately  and  have  an  injurious  effect. 
When  a  dilute  acid  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate,  the  following  docomi)osition  takes  place: 

XaaSgOa + 2HC1  =  2XaC1  +  HoO  +  SO2 + S ; 
or  SaOa"  +  2H-  =  HS(  )3'  +  H'  +  S. 

Anion  of  sulphur- 
ous ucia. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  ioas  first  unite  partially  to  form 
H2iS203,  which  splits  up  into  H2(^),  S  and  SO2. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  decomposition  in  a  dilute  solution 
the  sulphur  precipitate  is  not  at  once  visible,  lx»ing  first  noticeable  after 
some  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  according  to  the  dilution.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  thiosulphuric  acid  nmiained  entirely  unchanged  until 
the  api)earance  of  the  sulphur  and  the  de(!omi)osition  first  began  at  this 
moment.  This  is,  ho\vev(T,  incorrect;  for  when  a  dilute  solution  of 
thiosulphate  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute  acid  and 
the  solution  again  neutralized  l^i^forc  the  ai>p('aranc('  of  the  sulphur 
deposit,  it  is  found  that  th(^  latter  appears  nev(»rthel(?ss  after  some  time. 
A  certain  part  of  the  free  thiosulphuric  acid  must  therefore  have  already 
decomposed,  but  the  sulphur  was  in  a  so  very  finely  divided  /^tate  in  the 
liquid  that  it  could  not  at  onc(?  Ix)  detected, — not  until  it  'lad  gathered 
together  to  form  larger  particles. 

Hyposulphurous  Acid,  HoSjO^. 

83.  As  early  as  the  ISth  ccMitury  it  was  observed  that  zinc  is  dis- 
solved by  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide^  in  \vat(»r  without  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  ScHiJTZFA'HKKi^.Kii  was,  however,  th(»  first  to  show  that  a 
particular  acid  is  formed  thereby.  A  salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  sul|.)hite,  NaliSOa,  or  by  the 
electrolysis  of  such  a  solution,  the  nascent  hydrogen  acting  as  a  reducing- 
agent 
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Hyposulphurous  add,  as  well  as  its  salla,  U  characterized  by  a  \'igorous 
reducing  power.  It  precipitates  llie  metals  from  solulinns  of  sublimate 
(tlgC'Ij),  silver  nitrate  and  copper  sulphate.  Iodine  solution  is  bleached 
by  it  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide;  indigo  ia  reduced  to  indigo- 
white.  The  solution  is  also  very  easily  oxidized  by  tree  oxygen.  It  is 
therefore  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water. 
For  this  reason  it  must  be  kept  in  welt-stoppered  vessels. 

Beknthsbn  succeeded  in  preparing  the  solid  sodium  salt,  which 
proved  to  have  the  composition  Na^O,+2H30,  ao  that  the  acid  itself 
has  the  formula  HjS,0,.  This  salt  was  isolated  by  preparing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  it  and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
amount  of  solid  common  sail.  The  above  fonnula  is  also  confirmed  by 
a  direct  synthesis  of  the  sodium  salt  by  M0188AN,  who  obtaiued  it  by  the 
action  of  dry  sulphur  dioxiilo  on  sodium: 

2Na  +  2KO,  =  Na,S,0,- 
SULPHUROUS  ACID,  H,SO,. 

84.  It  ia  taken  for  granted  that  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  contains  sulphurous  acid,  K^O^,  for  this  solution  reacts 
acid,  conducts  the  electric  current,  gives  salts  with  bases  and 
evolves  hydrogen  with  some  metals,  e.g.  magnesium.  The  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of  Henry 
(5  9)  at  onlinarj-  tem[>eratures,  which  proves  that  a  combina- 
tion with  the  solvent  has  taken  place.  At  higher  temperatures, 
however,  the  solution  obeys  this  law  pretty  well,  A  fact  in  con- 
finnation  of  this  is  that  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  expelled  from 
the  solution  by  boiling  it,  the  combination  being  then  wholly 
destroyed.  The  compound  H2SO3  itself  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
isolated.  Tlie  salts  have  the  composition  MaSOa  and  MHSOg 
(M  being  an  atom  of  a  univalent  metal).  The  acid  salts  are  almost 
all  soluble  in  water,  while, of  the  neutral  salts  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble.  The  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NaHSOg  (sodium 
bisulphite),  b  frequently  employed  in  organic  chemistry.  Sul- 
phites in  solution  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  form- 
ing sulphates.  It  is  a  ven,'  strange  fact  that  minute  quantities  of 
organic  substances,  e.g.  only  0,1%  of  alcohol  and  as  little  as  10"" 
gram  molecule  of  stannous  chloride,  greatly  hinder  this  oxida- 
tion. We  have  here  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  retarding 
catalytical  action.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  copper  sul- 
phate considerably  accelerate  the  oxidation, 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  H,50, 

85.  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  acid  of  sulphur.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  varoius  ways;    in  the  first  place  by  direct 
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synthesis  from  its  elements.  According  to  §  79  sulphur  trioxide 
can  be  formed  directly  from  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  this  yields 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  acid  can  be  obtained  from  its  salts  by  distilling  them  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Its  formation  from  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
sulphur  compounds  Is  illustrated  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aqueous 
S02-solution  by  the  air.  On  the  other  hand  the  action  of  sulphur 
on  oxygen  compounds  may  also  give  sulphuric  acid;  thus  it  is 
formed  when  concentrated  nitric  acid,  HXOaJ  is  boiled  with  sul- 
phur; and  again,  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  by  heating  sulphur 
with  saltpetre  (KXOa). 

86.  For  the  comtnerdal  manufdcture  of  sulphuric  acid  two 
processes  are  now  in  use,  the  load-chamlDer  process  and  the  con- 
tact process.  Enonnous  amounts  of  the  acid  are  produced  by 
these  two  methods. 

The  lead-chamber  process  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing reactions:  1.  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  by  nitric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  water;  2.  the  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  formed  from  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
previous  reaction.  These  are  partly  reconverted  to  nitric  acid 
and  partly  changed  to  certain  stages  of  oxidation  of  nitrogen 
which  oxidize  sulphur  dioxide  anew  to  sulphuric  acid.  By  this 
last  process  the  lower  nitrogen  oxides  are  again  formed,  but  are 
soon  reoxidized  by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  so  on.  One  might 
suppose  that  a  certain  amount  of  nitric  acid  would  suffice  to  con- 
vert unlimited  amounts  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  sul])huri('  acid 
with  the  aid  of  the  air.  In  practice  this  is  not  true,  however;  for 
the  nitrogen  oxides  are  to  a  small  extent  still  farther  reduced  by 
sulphurous  oxide,  so  that  nitrous  oxide  or  nitrogen  are  formed, 
and  these  are  no  longer  able,  under  the  conditions  of  the  indus- 
trial process,  to  combine  with  oxygen. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  chemical  process  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very 
complicated  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  explain  it  fully.     In  the  main  it  takes  the  following  course. 

I.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  by  nitric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  water: 

3S02  +  2HXO3 + 2H2O  -  3H2SO4  -f  2X0. 
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The  nitric  oxide  (NO)  thus  formed  is  again  oxidized  by  oxjrgen 
and  water  to  nitric  acid: 

2N0 + 30 + H2O = 2HN08. 

II.  However,  the  nitric  oxide  may  absorb  oxygen  according  to 
a  still  different  reaction: 

N0+0=N02. 

NitrojiEen 
dioxide. 

This  nitrogen  dioxide  also  has  the  ability  to  oxidize  sulphur  dioxide 
with  the  le-formation  of  nitric  oxide: 

S02+H20+N02=H2S04+NO. 

III.  Sulphur  dioxide  and  nitric  acid,  or  sulphur  dioxide,  nitro- 
gen dioxide,  oxygen  and  water,  can  react  with  each  other  so  that  a 
crystallized  compound,  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid,  S020H(0N0) 
("lead-chamber  crystals *')>  are  formed.  These  are  decomposed 
by  water  into  NO  +  NO2  and  sulphuric  acid: 

SO2 + HNO3 = S04H(N0)  ; 
2S02+N02+NO+02+H20=2S04H(NO); 
2SO4HNO + 2H2O = 2SO4H2 + 2HNO2  ; 
2HN02=NO+N02+H20(c/.  §  126). 

From  a  technical  standpoint  the  lead-chamber  process  faUs 
into  three  separate  parts: 

1.  The  preparation  of  sulphur  dioxide; 

2.  The  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide; 

3.  The  concentration  of  the  resulting  acid. 

(1)  The  material  for  the  production  of  the  dioxide  is  sulphur 
or  pjTite  (iron  pyrites,  FCS2).  Sulphur  yields  a  purer  acid  than 
pyrite;  that  prepared  from  the  latter  almost  always  contains 
arsenic.  The  roasting  of  the  pyrite  is  carried  on  in  furnaces,  the 
construction  of  which  varies  considerablv.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever,  the  sulphur  dioxide  leaves  the  furnace  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  air.  The  furnace  gases  pass  through  a  canal  in  which  the 
dust  particles  carried  along  by  the  draught  are  deposited. 

(2)  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  carried  out  in  a 
structure  (Fig.  33)  consisting  chiefly  of  three  parts,  the  Glover 
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tower,  A,  the  lead  chambers,  fi,  £',  -B",  and   the  Gay-Lussac 
tower,  C. 

The  Glover  tower  is  made  of  sheet  lead  lined  with  acid-proof 
brick.  It  is  filled  with  lump  stone  over  which  is  laid  a  layer  of 
smaller  pieces  of  coke.  On  top  of  the  tower  is  a  reser\'oir  for 
coUecting  the  nitroso  sulphuric  acid  (see  below)  that  comes  from 
the  Gay-Lussac  tower  and  the  lead  chambers  and  is  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  Glover  tower.  It  flows  do^\^l  over  the  stone  in 
the  tower  from  a  liorizontally  revolving  tube. 

The  lead  chambers  are  three  or  four  in  number  and  have  a 
total  capacity  of  4000-5000  cubic  meters.  Their  form  is  that  of 
a  parallelopiped,  whose  cross-section  is  nearly  a  square.  The 
length  is  either  the  same  in  all  or  it  gradually  increases  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  Lead  has  been  chosen  as  the  material  for  the 
walls  of  the  chambers,  l^ecause  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  common 
metals  which  is  only  slightly  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
substances  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  lead  chambers  are  connected  with  each  other,  with  the 
Glover  tower  and  with  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  by  means  of  lead 
tubes  so  attached  that  the  gases  have  to  enter  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  and  depart  at  the  bottom,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  first 
two  chambers,  preferably  near  the  tubes  which  supply  the  gases, 
but  in  other  places  as  well,  tubes  are  also  introduced  to  conduct 
steam  from  the  boilers,  DD. 

The  walls  of  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  are  likewise  of  lead.  Here, 
however,  it  does  not  have  to  be  protected  by  fire-brick,  since  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  coursing  through  the  tower  is  not  so 
high.  Usually  it  is  entirely  filled  with  coke.  On  top  of  the  tower 
is  a  reservoir  containing  60°-62°  sulphuric  acid  (Baum6,  see  §  ^), 
which  comes  from  the  Glover  tower. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  task  that  befalls  each  of  these  three — 
the  Glover  tower,  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  and  the  load  chambers. 

The  gases  that  come  from  the  p\Tite  furnace  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air,  a  larger  proix)rtion  of  the  latter 
than  is  required  for  the  oxidation.  They  have  a  temperature  of 
about  300°,  when  they  enter  the  Glover  tower,  -4,  at  the  opening,  w. 
The  gas  current  rising  in  the  tower  meets  an  acid  mixture  flow- 
ing down  from  above.  The  latter  consists  of  the  nitroso  acid 
from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  diluted  with  the  acid  (chamber  acid) 
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which  collects  in  the  lead  chambers,  and  a  little  nitric  acid — this 
latter  to  replace  the  nitrogen  oxides  lost  in  the  process.  By 
means  of  the  Glover  tower  the  following  is  accomplished:  In 
the  first  place,  the  acid  which  flows  out  from  the  tower  contains 
only  traces  of  nitroso  products  (§  128);  these  are  volatilized  and 
carried  oflF  with  the  hot  gases  coming  from  the  pjTite  furnace. 
In  the  second  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  deprived  of  some  of  the 
water  with  which  it  was  diluted,  the  water  being  carried  off  as 
steam  by  the  passing  gas  current.  The  acid  has  a  concentration 
of  60^-62®  Baum6  at  the  bottom.  In  the  third  place,  the  gases 
are  cooled  down,  to  60^-80®  during  the  passage  through  the  tower, 
and  arrive  at  the  top  of  it  in  just  the  right  condition  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid;  the  Glover  tower  therefore  yields  a  quantity 
of  acid  equal  to  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  product  formed  in  the 
chambers. 

From  the  Glover  tower  the  gas  mixture,  now  consisting  of 
nitrogen  oxides,  steam  and  sulphurous  oxide,  goes  to  the  first 
chamber,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  the  above  reactions 
are  carried  out.  The  third  chamber  serves  principally  to  cool 
and  dry  the  gases  before  they  reach  the  Gay-Lussac  tower;  on 
this  account,  moreover,  it  is  not  supplied  ^rith  a  steam  pipe. 

When  the  gases  leave  the  third  chamber,  they  still  contain 
nitroso  products,  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  without  loss. 
The  Gay-Lussac  tower  serves  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  these 
by  letting  them  dissolve  in  62®  Baume  acid.  Tlie  gases  are  led 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  through  the  tube,  //';  they  give  up 
their  nitrogen  oxides  to  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  the  coke 
piled  up  in  the  tower,  as  above  described,  is  coated,  and  escape 
through  the  tube,  r,  which  opens  into  the  great  chimney.  J^y 
means  of  the  latter  a  powerful  draft  is  maintained  throughout 
the  entire  plant. 

(3)  The  acid  produced  in  the  chambers  contains  alx)ut  67% 
H2SO4  (53°  BaumI^).  In  this  condition  it  is  employed  directly 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  (''superphosphate  *').  For 
almost  all  other  purposes  it  must  first  be  concentrated.  Ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  of  conmierce  is  of  alx)ut  66°  B.  (B.  =  Baum6),  i.e. 
96-98^^^  H2SO4.  It  is  prepared  from  the  chamber  acid  by  evap- 
orating it  first  in  lead  pans  to  about  78%  (60°  B.)  and  finally  in 
a  platinum  vessel. 
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This  cruile  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  ("oil  of  vitriol ")  still 
contains  various  impurities  and  is  usually  more  or  less  brown  in 
color  because  of  bits  of  straw  (from  the  packing  of  the  carboys) 
falling  in  and  charring.  It  can  be  purified  by  diluting  it,  where- 
upon the  dissolved  lea^l  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  then  stirring 
in  a  little  barium  sulphide.  The  latter  produces  insoluble  barium 
sulphate,  and  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  precipitates  any 
arsenic  or  leail  (§  206)  stil!  present.  The  acid  is  then  decanted 
from  the  deposit,  concentrated,  and  finally  distilled. 

The  contact  process  . — It  haa  already  been  stated  that 
sulphur  dioxide  unites  with  oxygen  directly  to  form  the  trioxide 
and  that  the  combination  ia  considerably  accelerated  by  the  cata- 
lytic influence  of  platinized  asbestos.  This  simple  reaction  ia  the 
basis  of  the  "contact  process."  In  practice,  however,  air  is  used 
instead  of  pure  oxygen. 

The  process  falls  into  four  separate  paris:  1.  The  preparation 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air;  2.  The  purification  of  thia 
mixture;  3.  The  formation  of  the  trioxide;  4,  The  conibinatioD 
of  sidphur  trioxide  with  water  to  fonn  sulphuric  acid. 

(1)  The  purification  of  the  gas  mixture  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  lead-chamber  process.  For  reasons  which  will  soon  be  made 
clear  it  is  found  necessary  to  conduct  the  roasting  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  excess  of  oxygen.    While  the  equation 


2S02+Oa=2S03 

demands  only  1  vol.  O2  for  each  2  vols.  SOa,  the  gases  are  usually 
mixe<i  in  the  ratio  of  .3  vols.  O2  to  2  vols.  SOj. 

(2)  The  platinized  asbestos  acts  efficiently  only  when  the 
furnace  gases  are  absolutely  pure,  i.e.,  when  the  mixture  consists 
simply  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air.  The  complete  purification  of 
these  gases  has  been  a  problem  of  exceptional  difficulty,  but  haa 
been  accomplished  through  the  perseverance  of  KNiirrsm  of  the 
"liadiBche  Anilin-  und  Sodafabrik,"  the  great  chenucal  factory  at 
Mannheim,  Germany,  In  the  first  place  the  furnace  gases  must  be 
wholly  freed  from  dust,  else  the  catalyzer  would  soon  become  so 
coated  as  to  lose  its  acti\'ity.  In  order  to  determine  when  the  gas  is 
really  dust-free  it  is  subjected  to  the  "optical  test,"  i.e.,  it  is 
passed  through  a  tube  closed  at  both  ends  with  glass,  and  is 
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examined  with  the  eye  to  see  whether  it  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  free  from  nebulous  masses.  Even  when  this  optical  test  is^ 
quite  satisfactory  the  catalyzer  suffers  a  loss  in  activity  if  tlie 
gas  is  not  entirely  free  from  arsenic  compounds;  the  least  traces 
of  the  latter  have  an  injurious  effect.  The  presence  of  arsenic 
compounds  in  the  furnace  gas  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  arsenic 
in  the  pyrites  (§86,  1)  used  for  roasting.  Kxii-rrscH  has  finally 
succeeded  in  completely  eliminating  the  arsenic  compounds  by 
blowing  steam  into  the  gas  mixture. 

(3)  Since  sulphur  trioxide  dissociates  at  a  high  temperature 
into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen,  the  formation  of  it  from  these  two 
gases  is  a  reversible  process: 

2S02+02;=±2S03. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  dioxide  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  is  repre- 
sented by  pi,  that  of  the  oxygen  by  poy  aJid  that  of  the  trioxide 
by  p3,  the  equilibrium  ecjuation  must  be: 

pi2p2=A'p32, 

where  K  stands  for  the  equilibrium  constant.  According  to  this 
equation  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  more  complete  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  either  sulphur  dioxide  or  oxygen,  for  as  pi 
or  p2  increases  ps  must  also  increase.  Since  the  object  in  view  is 
to  convert  the  dioxide  as  completely  as  possible  into  the  trioxide,  it 
is  advantageous  to  provide  a  large  excess  of  oxygen.  This  explains 
why  more  than  the  theoretical  amount  of  oxygen  is  taken.  Com- 
pare (1). 

The  eciuilibrium  must  also  depend  on  the  pressure,  for,  if  this 
is  increased  n  times,  the  e<iuation  becomes: 

{npi)h}p2  =  K7i^P3^,    or    npi^p2=Kps^, 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  at  a  higher  pressure  (n>l)  the  for- 
mation of  the  trioxide  is  more  nearly  complete  (§  102,  5).  The 
manufacturer  does  not  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  employ 
high  pressure,  which  would  involve,  moreover,  a  great  complica- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 

Finally,  the  influence  of  temperature  must  be  mentioned.  Sul- 
phur dioxide  unites  with  oxygen  easily  at  400°.     When  equilibrium 
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is  established  in  the  system 2SOa<=^2S02+02  at  this  temperature, 
the  left-hand  side  predominates.  If  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
quantity  of  trioxide  fonned  diminishes,  at  first  slowly,  but  between 
600°  and  800°  more  rapidlj-,  until  at  1000°  the  dissociation  of  sul- 
phur trioxide  is  complete  and  it  can  no  longer  be  formed.  These 
temperatures  hold  for  a  mkture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  so  much  air 
that  the  relation  S0a:02  is  as  2:3,  assuming  that  the  pressure  is 
the  ordinary  one. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen shoulti  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  temperature  must  Iw 
kept  at  about  400°.  Since,  however,  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
trioxide  is  great,  viz., 

SO2  +  O-SO3-l-22,G00  CaL, 

the  apparatus  must  be  cooled.  This  ia  done  most  practicably  by 
the  aid  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  gas  mLxture,  aa  the  next  paragraph 
eets  forth. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  b  as  follows;  The  tubes  ab 
contain  the  platinized  asbestos  h,  supported  on  little  sieves  (shown 
in  the  middle  tubes).  The  puiified  furnace  gases  first  pass  around 
the  outside  of  the  tubes  and  are  thus  warmed  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature at  the  heat  expense  of  the  gas  system  within.  When  the 
proi)er  temperature  is  reached  the  gases  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
tubes,  where  sulphur  trioxide  is  formed  with  the  evolution  of  more 
heat.  By  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  cur- 
rent the  temperature  "can  be  regulated  very  satisfactorily.  When 
ilie  operation  ia  started  the  apparatus  must  firet  be  warmed  to  400", 

(4)  The  reaction  between  sulphur  trioxide  and  water  is  an 
energetic  one.  Nevertheless,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  these  two  compounds  involved  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  aa 
sulphur  trioxide  fumes  invariably  escaped  when  this  substance  was 
introduced  into  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Only  when  sul- 
phuric acid  of  97-98'~,'  is  used  as  the  absorbent  and  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  acid  at  this  concentration  by  the  simultaneous  addition 
of  water  does  a  complete  and  immediate  absorplion  occur. 

This  w  due  to  two  circumstances:  first  that  traces  of  water 
change  sulphur  trioxide  into  the  aslK-stine  modification  (5  79), 
which  is  only  slowly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid;  second,  that  at 
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tiie  concentration   of  97-98%   HaS04   the  system  zSOa+i/HaO 
has  a  tniniinum  of  vapor  tension,  which  is  very  low. 

87.  Physical  Propertiea. — The  pure  compound,  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, is  aa  oily  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solidifying  at  a 
low  temperature  and  melting  again  at  + 10.0°.  Its  specific  gravity 
in  the  liquid  etate  (15°)  is  1.8500. 
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Chemical  Properties. — The  concentrated  acid  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation ia  not  the  simple  compound  HaSO^,  for  it  still  contains 
about  1.5%  of  water.  In  order  to  prepare  the  absolutely  pure  acid 
the  distilled  protiuct  must  be  mixed  with  the  theoretical  amount 
of  sulphur  trioxide.  When  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  begins 
at  30°  to  give  off  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide;  this  continues  until 
the  boiling-point,  317°  at  750  mm.  Hg.  pressure,  is  reached, 
when  an  acid  with  1.5%.  water  distils  over.  On  heating  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  acid  above  the  boiling-point,  it  begins  to  break  up 
into  water  and  the  anhydride;    this  dissociation  is  complete  at 
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460°,  for  the  vapor  density  at  that  temperature  is  found  to  be  25.1, 
while  that  of  SO3  +  H2O  is  theoretically  24.5. 

WTien  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  a  strong  evolution 
of  heat  occurs.  The  mixing  must  therefore  be  done  witli  great 
care,  particularly  in  glass  vessels,  the  acid  being  poured  in  a  fine 
stream  into  the  water  and  tiie  liquid  being  steadily  stirred.  On 
mixing  them  in  the  reverse  way,  by  pouring  the  water  into  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  intense  heat  that  is  produced  may  cause  the 
glass  to  crack.  However,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  ice  in  a 
certain  proportion,  a  strong  cooling  follon-s. 

The  mixing  of  sulphuric  acid  anil  water  is  attendel  by  a  con- 
traction, i.e.  the  volume  of  the  dilute  acid  is  smaller  than  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  of  water  and  acid.  It  is  known  that  sulphuric 
acid  is  able  to  form   hydrates   with  water  (S  2.37). 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  but  not  as  strong  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  for,  while  the  latter  is  ionized  to  95%  at  a 
dilution  of  0.1  gr.  mo!,  per  1.,  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  dilution 
is  only  ionized  to  55%  into  2H"  +  S04".  At  higher  concentra- 
tions HS04'  ions  also  exist.  It  act-j  on  many  metals,  giving 
off  hydrogen.  This  action  is  made  use  of,  as  stated  above, 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen;  the  acid  must,  however,  be 
dilute,  for  when  it  is  too  strong  or  warmed,  the  hydrogen  gen- 
erated partially  reduces  the  sulphuric  acid  so  that  the  gas  given 
off  contains  hydrogen  sulphide.  Sulphur  dioxide  also  is  formed 
when  hydrogen  ia  led  into  hot  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  upon  this 
action  that  the  reaction  of  copper  with  hot  concentrated  sujplmric 
acid  depends'  (J  78).  Mercun,',  silver  anil  certain  other  nielals  are 
similar  to  copper  in  their  behavior.  Platinum  and  gold  are  not 
attacked  by  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  makes  holes  in  paper,  linen,  dress  goods  and 
the  like,  when  dropped  on  them.  It  has  a  destructive,  charring 
effect  on  organic  substances  in  general.  This  is  due  in  many 
cases  to  the  great  tendency  of  the  acid  to  unite  with  water,  wluch 
makes  it  not  only  deprive  other  substances  of  the  water  they  con- 
tain, but  even  withdraw  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  organic 
compounds  to  form  water.  On  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid 
gives  up  oxygen  to  many  organic  substances,  being  itself 
reduced. 
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In  order  to  detect  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  for  example,  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  with  a  little  sugar.  Free  sulphuric 
acid,  if  present,  chars  the  sugar  during  the  concentration. 

The  most  of  the  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sulphates) 
are  soluble  in  water.  Barium,  strontium,  and  lead  sulphates  are 
insoluble,  while  calcium  sulphate  (gj^psum)  is  slightly  soluble,  but 
only  to  a  x^ry  small  degree.  The  formation  of  barium  sulphate, 
BaS04,  ser\'es  as  a  characteristw  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  or,  as  we 
may  better  ^y,  for  the  ion  5O4". 

The  sulphates  are  in  general  ver}"  stable.  The}'  can,  for 
instance,  be  heated  to  very  high  temperatures  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  acid  salts  lose  water  on  heating,  and  pass  over  into 
pyrosulphates  : 

2NaHS04=  H2O  +  NasSaOr. 

Sodium 
pyrosulphate. 

If  these  pyrosulphates  are  heated  still  higher,  they  give  off  sulphur 
trioxide  and  form  neutral  salts: 

XasSsOr  =  Xa2S04 + SO3. 

88.  Uses. — Sulphuric  acid  is  of  enormous  practical  value,  its 
uses  being  most  varied.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  almost 
all  other  mineral  acids  from  their  salts.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda 
after  Le  Blanc  it  is  used  in  astonishingly  large  amounts  and  in 
nearly  all  other  branches  of  chemical  industry  it  is  of  some  service 
or  other.  In  the  laborator}^  it  Ls  often  employed  as  a  drying-ap:cnt. 
A  moist  substance  is  dried  ver}'  thoroughly  when  placed  in  a  closed 
apparatus  near  a  dLsh  of  the  concentrated  acid.  For  this  purpose 
special  pieces  of  apparatus  are  constructed,  called  dcsicaitors. 

The  ddermi nation  of  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  is  an 
operation  that  Ls  freciuently  necessar}'.  Ordinarily  the  si)ccific 
gravity  is  made  use  of,  for  this  can  be  determined  rapidly  with  an 
areometer.  There  are  tables  so  prepared  that  the  proportion  of 
H2S()4  or  SOa  in  a  dilute  acid  w-hose  specific  gravity  and  tempera- 
ture are  known  can  be  quickly  read.  Baumk,  a  chemist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}%  constructed  an  areometer 
with  an  arbitrary"  scale,  the  zero  point  of  which  indicates  pure 
water  and  the  point  10  being  reached  in  a  10*;/  salt-solution.  All 
the  divisions  are  equal.     100^^'  H2SO4  would  then  be  re]>resented 
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by  tlie  line  66.6,  In  the  arts  the  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
still  given  as  so  many  "degrees  Baitm^." 

Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid. 

89.  This  is  the  name  of  a  sulphuric  acid  that  contfuns  Eulpbur 
trioxide  in  solution.  It  is  obtained  by  dissoIvTng  the  oxide  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  fumes  vigor- 
ously in  the  air,  throwing  off  the  trioxide.  Sp.  g.  — 1,85-1.90. 
On  cooling  it  pyrosulphuric  acid  (H2y2(»7  =  H2S04+S03)  crystal- 
lizes out,  Some  salts  of  the  latter  are  also  known  (§  87).  It 
forma  large  colorless  crj'stals,  that  meit  at  35**.  PjTosulphuric 
acid  dissociates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  on  gently 
warraing  breaks  up  completely  into  sulphuric  acid  and  trio.\ide. 
Besides  pyrosulphuric  acid  several  other  compounds  of  wat«r  and 
sulphur  trioxide  are  known. 

CHLORIDES  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

90.  Whpn  phosjihonis  pciitachlorideaclson  sulphuric  acid  a  compound 
SO  HCl,  chlorosulphgnic  acid,  is  formed: 

H^Oj  +  PCIs-SO,HCl  +  POCl,+HCl 

The  same  compound  reaulls  from  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  trioxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  vigorously  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Sp.  g. -1.7(>0  at  IS°.  Boiling-point,  l.iS".  On 
the  addition  of  water  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  producing  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid. 

SO,Ha+H,0-  H^O.+HCI. 

A  compound,  S0,C1„  Bulpburyl  chloride,  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
union  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine,  most  eaaily  by  first  saturating 
camphor  with  sulphur  dioxide  (which  readily  dissolves  in  it)  and  then 
passing  chlorine  over  it.  The  camjthor  remains  unchanged.  Sulphuryl 
chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  69.1°,  has  a  penetrating  odor, 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6674  at  20°. 
The  addition  of  a  little  water  converts  it  into  chloroaul phonic  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  much  water  to  sulphuric  a:id  hydrochloric  acids: 

SO,Clj+  HjO-SOjHCI-i-  Ha. 
S0.C^+2H,0-  H,VO«  +2HCL 
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These  decompositions  of  siilphun'l  chloride  can  be  represented  in  the 

following  way:  

|C1  +  H!OH  /OH 

SO,  ==       -  SO-C        +  2Ha 
''^^  |C1  +  H|OH         '\oH 

Iq  the  place  of  the  two  chlorine  atoms  we  have,  therefore,  two  OH 
(hydroxy!)  groups  entering.  For  this  reason  it  is  assumed,  in  close 
analogy  with  the  methods  of  organic  chemistry,  that  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains two  hydroxyl  groups.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  represented  by  tho 

diagram: 

^^/OH 
'^^2\0H' 

in  which  the  SO3  (sulphuryl)  group  is  joined  to  two  hydroxyls.  Such  a 
diagram  is  known  as  a  structural,  or  constitutional,  formula. 

Sulphuryl  fluoride  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  imion  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  fluorine.  It  has  the  same  remarkable  stability  as  the  com- 
pound SFg  (§75).  It  is  a  colorless  and  o<lorless  gas,  liquid  at  —  52*^  and 
solid  at  —  120°.  It  can  be  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150** 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  Alkalies  absorb  it,  though  very 
slowly.    Sodium  can  be  fused  in  it  without  being  attacked. 

Persulphuric  Acid,  H2S20g. 

91.  The  potassium  salt,  KjSjOg,  of  this  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  K2SO4, 
in  sulphuric  acid  of  1.3  sp.  g.  In  such  a  solution  we  may  assume  we 
have  the  ions  K'  and  HSO4';  the  latter  are  discharged  at  the  anode  and 
can  then  unite  to  form  HjSjOg,  which  forms  with  the  K*  ions  j)rosent 
the  difficultly  soluble  potassium  salt  KjSjOg;  this  separates  out  as 
a  white  crystalline  mass.  However,  the  combination  of  two  HSO4 
groups  only  takes  place  when  their  concentration  at  the  anode  is  quite 
high;  for  if  this  is  not  the  case  then?  is  more  opportunity  for  secondary 
reactions,  such  as  a  union  with  water  to  form  2H2SO4  and  20H,  the 
latter  of  which  is  decomposed  into  HjO  and  O.  Such  a  high  concen- 
tration at  the  anode  is  reached  by  using  a  very  small  electrode.  The 
electric  current  therefore  has  a  high  density  at  the  anode,  that  is,  a 
large  quantity  of  electricity  must  pass  through  a  small  surface.  The 
effect  thereof  is  that  this  large  quantity  discharges  a  great  many  HSO/ 
ions  into  a  small  sj)ace,  or  in  other  words,  pro<luces  enough  HSO4  groups 
to  make  the  concentration  very  high  there.  As  low  as  100°  it  decomposes 
in  the  following  way: 

2K,S,0,=  2KoS..O.  +  02. 

K-pyroyulphatc. 
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The  barium  salt  of  persulphuric  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  other  known  salts.  The  solution  of  potassium  persulphate 
in  sulphuric  acid  is  called  Card's  liquid.    It  probably  contains  a  com- 

/  X)H\ 

pound  HjSOJ  =  S0»^  1,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 

persulphuric  acid: 

HOSOaO-O.SO,-OH+HiO-HOS020H+H02.SO,OH. 

■ulphuric  acid    tuipliomonoper-acid 

A  liquid  with  the  same  reactions  is  obtained  by  mixing  hydrogen  per- 
oxide with  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid: 


OH  +  ' \0H 


•fhis  compound  is  called  by  Baeyer  sulphomonoper-acid;  it  has  very 
strong  oxidizing  powers.  It  sets  iodine  free  from  potassium  iodide,  oxi- 
dizes sulphur  dioxide  to  trioxide,  and  ferrous  to  ferric  salts  and  also 
precipitates  the  higher  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  manganese,  cobalt  and 
nickel  from  solutions  of  salts  of  these  metals.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
neither  bleaches  permanganate  solution  nor  oxidizes  solutions  of  chromic 
and  titanic  acids;  in  these  respects  it  is  distinguished  from  hydrogen 
*  l)eroxide,  to  which  it  otherwise  shows  much  similarity. 

POLYXmONIC  ACIDS. 

92.  Under  this  name  are  grouped  four  acids  of  the  general 
formula  H2Sn06,  in  which  the  number  of  sulphur  atoms,  n,  can 
be  2,  3,  4  and  5,  and  this  determines  the  names  of  the  individual 
acids. 

Dithionic  acid,  B^O^.  The  manganese  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained 
when  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  is  suspended  in  water  and  sul- 
phurous oxide  passed  in: 

2SOa4-Mn02-MnSaOe. 

From  this  barium  salt  the  dithionic  acid  can  be  liberated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution  can  ba  concentrated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  till 
its  specific  gravity  reaches  1.347;  farther  concentration  or  warming 
results  in  a  decomposition: 
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Trlthlonic  acid,  H^SjOq.  Potassium  trithionate  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  potassium  thiosulphate  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide: 

3S0, + 2KjS^0a  -  2X3830^ + S. 

The  free  acid  is  unstable ;  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  decomposes 
In  a  dilute  solution  into  sulphur,  siilphurous  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid: 

HjS30.-Hj|S04+S+SOy 

Tetrathionic  acid.  Its  salts  result  from  the  action  of  iodine  on  the 
solution  of  a  thiosulphate. 

K,S,0.+2I-2KI+K,SA. 

The  acid  itself  can  be  obtained  (also  only  in  dilute  solution)  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  barium  salt,  which  is  prepared  in  an  analogous 
manner.  In  dilute  solution  it  is  quite  stable;  in  the  concentrated  state 
it  breaks  up  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Pentathionic  acid.  On  mixing  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  the  principal  reaction  is  a  mutual  oxidation  and 
reduction  of  these  compounds  with  the  separation  of  sulphur  (§78). 
The  action  is,  however,  much  more  complicated,  inasmuch  as  polythionic 
acids,  among  them  pentathionic  acid,  are  formed  in  addition  at  the  same 
time.  The  mixture  of  HjS.aq  and  SOj.aq  is  known  as  "  Wackbnroder's 
liquid."    Well-crystallized  salts  of  pentathionic  acid  have  been  prepared. 


Use   of   Sodium   Thiosulphate    in    Volumetric 

Analysis.     lodometry. 

93.  On  adding  sodium  tliiosulphate  to  an  iodine  solution,  the 
intensely  brown  liquid  loses  its  color,  sodium  iodide  and  sodium 
tetrathionate,  two  colorless  compounds,  being  formed: 

2Na2S203 + 21 = Na^406 + 2NaI  ; 

or,  writing  only  the  ions  that  take  part  in  the  reaction: 

2S203"+2I=S406"+2r. 


ISO 
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The  disappearance  of  the  color  is  thus  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  iodine  are  transformed  into  ions  by  taking  up  two 
negative  charges  from  SSatlj".  Upon  this  fact  a  method  is  based 
for  determining  the  amount  of  free  iodine  in  a  solution.  This  is  done 
by  allowing  a  solution  of  sodium  thioauiphate,  whose  concentratioa 
((tire)  is  known,  to  flow  drop  by  drop  into  a  definite  volume  of  iodine 
solution.  (For  letting  out  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  a  pipette 
(Fig.  35)  is  commonly  employed.)     The  color  gradually  brightens 


E^o.  38. — BDKnTUB  iSD  8 


and  finally  a  point  is  reached  when  the  liquid  is  only  slightly  tinged 
and  the  addition  of  another  drop  causes  the  color  to  entirely  dis- 
appear. This  transition  can  be  very  accurately  detected.  The 
ioiline  molecules  have  now  entirely  disapjseared.  Since  according 
to  the  above  equation  a  molecule  of  thiosulphate  is  consumed  for 
each  atom  of  iodine,  the  percentage  of  iodine  in  the  solution  cart 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  thiosulphate  used. 

To  make  the  calculation  of  the  result  of  such  a  determinatioa 
(tUratiori)  as  easy  as  possible  the  thiosulphate  solution  is  so  ttaitd 
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ardized  that  it  bears  a  certain  relation  to  an  equivalent  of  iodine 
(  =  127  g.),  i.e.  a  certain  amount  bleaches  exactly  this  much  iodine. 

''Normal  solution  "  is  a  name  applied  to  a  solution  containing 
the  equivalent  weight  (§  23)  in  grams  {gram  equivalent)  in  one 
liter.  Frequently  use  is  also  made  of  a  i,  i,  -^^  or  a  twdce,  thrice^ 
etc.,  normal  solution.  Normal  hydrochloric  acid  contains  36.5  g.. 
HCl,  normal  sulphuric  acid  49  g.  H2SO4  ( ==  i  gram  molecule)^ 
a  normal  iodine  solution  127  g.  iodine,  per  liter.  Detailed  direc- 
tions for  preparing  such  solutions  can  be  found  in  the  text-books 
of  analytical  chemistry. 

In  order  to  determine  readily  the  volume  of  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion that  is  required  in  the  analysis,  use  is  made  of  a  burette 
(Fig.  36),  a  glass  tube  that  is  divided  into  -^V  ^-c  and  closed  at 
the  lower  end  with  a  glass  stop-cock  or  with  a  rubber  tube  and 
pinch-clamp.  In  titrating  the  iodine  solution  the  thiosulphate.- 
solution  is  allowed  to  flow  out  slowly  and,  finally,  drop  by  drop^ 
while  the  liquid  is  being  stirred. 

Example,  For  50  c.c.  of  an  iodine  solution  whose  strength  is 
to  be  determined  27.30  c.c.  ^  normal  thiosulphate  solution  was 
necessary  before  the  color  completely  disappeared.  Required  the 
number  of  grams  of  iodine  contained  in  1  liter  of  this  solution. 

1000  c.c.  -j^  normal  Na2S203  solution  (see  above)  decolorizes 

^  equivalent  of  iodine  (  =  12.7  g.);  27.3  c.c.  therefore  decolorizes 

12  7         . 
27.3X.^wL   g.  iodine.    This  amount  is  contained  in  50  c.c.  of 

the  iodine  solution  in  question.     Hence  1  liter  of  the  latter  con- 
tains 20X27.3X12.7X10-3=6.8842  g.  iodme. 

Various  other  substances  which  Uberate  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide  can  be  determined  by  titrating  the  amount  of  iodine  dis- 
placed; for  example,  chlorine  and  bromine  may  be  thus  determined, 
since  they  set  free  the  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide  solution. 

SELENIUM  AND  TELLURIXIM. 

94.  Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1817.  It 
took  its  name  from  (TeXrjvrf  (the  moon) ,  because  it  possesses  great 
similarity  to  the  element  tellurium  (named  from  tellus ^ih^  earth) 
discovered  a  short  time  previously.  It  is  rather  widely  distributed 
in  nature,  but  it  occurs  only  in  small  quantities.     It  is  found 
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native,  is  frequently  found  in  pyrite  and  also  appears  in  some 
rare  minerals.  WTien  this  sort  of  pyrite  is  employed  in  sulphuric 
acid  manufacture,  the  selenium  collects  in  the  "chamber-mud" 
of  the  lead  chambers;   from  this  it  is  usually  obtained. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  The  selenium  deposit  is  heat«d  with  nitric 
acid,  which  oxidizes  the  selenium  to  selenic  acid,  H^O,,  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  first  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  selenious 
arid,  HjSeOj,  is  formed  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  This  latter  acid 
is  then  reduced  by  means  of  sulphurous  oxide  to  selenium,  which  separates 
in  amorphous  red  Hakes. 

Selenium  displays  analogy  with  sulphur  in  many  respects;  for 
instance,  in  occurring  in  various  allotropio  conditions.  According 
to  Saumders,  there  is  an  amorphous  red  modification,  tliat  is 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  From  this  solution  the  selenium 
separates  as  a  secoml  moriification,  which  is  the  red  crystallinff 
seleniiuii,  fusing  at  ITO^-ISO",  Tjien  there  is  a  metallic  form  fusing 
at  217°.  This  modification  appears  when  amorphous  selenium  16 
heated  to  97°,  at  which  point  a  sudden  and  marked  rise  of  tempera' 
ture  occurs;  or  when  molten  selenium  is  suddenly  cooled  to  210' 
and  kept  for  a  time  at  that  temperature.  In  this  metallic  state 
selenium  has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulpliide  and 
conducts  electricity.  Its  conductivity  strangely  depends  very 
much  on  the  intensity  of  its  iUumination,  however. 

The  melting-point  of  selenium  b  217°,  its  boiling-point  680°, 
As  in  the  case  of  sulphur  the  vapor  density  decreases  with  rising 
temperature  till  about  1400°  is  reached,  when  it  remains  constant. 
At  this  temperature  it  is  found  to  be  81.5  (11  =  1),  corresponding 
to  a  molecular  weight  of  16,3.0.  Now  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
fieleiuum,  as  deduced  from  the  vapor  density  of  its  compounds, 
is  78.9,  the  above  molecular  weight  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
fommla  Sea. 

Hydrogen  selenide,  H2Se,  can  be  obtained  directly  from  ita 
elements,  as  these  unite  at  400°.  Analogously  to  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, it  can  also  be  got  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  selenide, 
FeSe,  with  hy<lroehloric  acid.  At  a  high  temperature  hydrogen 
selenide  dissociates  into  its  elements.  Its  properties  are  only 
slightly  acidic  and  it  is  more  poisonous  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  heavy  nietala  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  as  selenides 
by  it. 
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An  aqueous  hydrogen  selenide  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
standing  because  of  the  selenium  that  separates  out. 

T\vo  chlorine  compounds^  Se2Cl2  and  8eQ4,  are  known.  Tlie 
latter  is  much  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  sulphur  com- 
pound, SCI4  (§  75).  Selenium  tetrachloride  is  solid  and  sublimes 
without  decomposition;  dissociation  does  not  begin  until  200°  is 
reached. 

Selenitun  dioxide,  Se02,  is  the  only  oxide  of  selenium  known. 
It  results  from  the  burning  of  selenium  in  the  air.  The  extremely 
disagreeable  odor  which  arises  is  not  a  property  of  the  dioxide^ 
however,  but  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  another  oxygen 
compound  of  selenium  which  has  not  as  yet  been  isolated.  Sele- 
nium dioxide  fonns  long  white  needles  that  sublime  at  310*^. 

Selenium  dioxide  is  an  acid  anhydride;  on  dissolving  it  inwat^r 
an  acid,  selenious  acid,  H2Se03,  is  formed,  which  can  be  isolated 
(unlike  sulphurous  acid).  This  acid  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
prisms.  On  being  heated  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  anhydride. 
Sulphur  dioxide  or  stannous  chloride  reduce  it  to  free  selenium, 
which  is  deposited  in  red  flakes: 

H2Se03 + 2SO2 + H2O = 2H2SO4 + Se. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  from  the  solution  selenium 
sulphide,  SeS,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  selenious  acid  or 
when  bromine  is  added  to  it,  selenic  acid,  H2Se04,  is  formed.  la 
the  pure  state  this  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  58°.  The  95^  c 
solution  of  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  lias  the  appearance  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  barium  salt  of  the  acid,  like  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  extremely  difficultly  soluble. 

On  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  selenic  acid  is  reduced  to 
selenious  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

Tellurium. 

95.  Tellurium  is  of  rare  occurrence;  it  is  known  in  the  native  condi- 
tion and  also  in  combination  with  bismuth,  and  with  gold  or  silver  (in 
sylvanitej  or  graphic  teUwrinm),  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Transylvania  and 
in  the  Altai  mountains,  and  also  in  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado.  In  the  amor- 
phous condition  tellurium  is  a  black  powder,  but  after  fusion  it  is  silvery 
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wfaite,  of  a  metallic  lustre  aud  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
vapor  density,  as  in  the  ctu-res  of  selenium  aud  sulphur,  decreases  with 
tncreaaiiig  tempemture  and  does  not  remain  constaot  till  about  1400°; 
it  theti  corresponds  to  a  Te^  molecule. 

Hydrogen  lelluride,  H,Tc,  results  from  the  action  of  hydroclilnrie  acid 
on  zinc  telluride.  ZiiTe.  The  product  thus  obtained  contains  more  or 
less  hydrogen.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  dissociates  readily.  From  solu- 
tions of  the  heavy  molals  it  precipitates  their  tellurium  compounds 
(tellurides).  ' 

Tellurium  dioxide,  TeO,,  is  formed  on  burning  tellurium  in  the  air. 
It  is  wrj-  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Tellurous  acid,  H,TeOj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric 
acid.  It  dissolves  jii  water  with  great  difficulty  and  breaks  up  on  wanning 
into  TeO,  and  H/). 

Telluric  acid,  HjTeO,,  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  or  the  dioxide 
with  soda  and  saltpetre  and  separating  the  acid  from  the  tellurate  formed. 
The  compound  HjTeO,  +  2H,0  crj'stallizea  out  from  the  aqueous  solution; 
it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100'.  The  free  telluric  acid,  H,TeO„ 
prepared  in  this  way  is  a  white  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Telluric  acid  haa  only  feebly  acid  properties. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  combine  with  polaamum  CTOnide,  when 
they  are  fused  with  it,  forming  compoimds  corresponding  to  KCNS,  viz., 
KCNSe  and  KCNTe.  Xe%'erthe!ess,  while  |x>ta8sium  t  c  1 1  u  r  o-cj-anide 
b  at  once  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  separation  of 
tellurium,  potassium  s  e  1  e  n  i  o-cyanide  is  more  stable  and  does  not 
■decom|»ose  with  the  separation  of  selenium  until  it  is  boiled  vdth  hydro- 
chloric acid.  We  iiave  here  a  means  of  detecting  selenium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tellurium  and  of  separating  the  two. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  OXYGEN'  GROUP. 

96.  The  elements  oxygen,  sulphur,  seleniiun  and  t€lliirium, 
like  the  halogens,  form  a  natural  group,  particularly  in  two  resjjects; 
their  comjwundi;  correspond  to  a  general  t\T>e  and  their  pln-sieal 
and  chemical  properties  vary  gradually  with  increasing  atomic 
weight.  Their  hydrogen  compounds  have  the  formula  RH^,  their 
ixygen  compt)undH  and  their  acids  the  formula  ROz  and  H2RO3, 
and  also  RO3  and  H2R(t4.  Ozone  may  be  considered  with  reference 
to  these  types  as  analogous  to  sulphur  dioxide;  0-Oa ozone;  S-Og 
sulphur  dioxide. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  change^ 
of  the  physical  properties: 


O. 

S. 

Se. 

Te. 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity. .  . . 

MeltinfT-point 

16.00 
1.124 
(at  -181°) 

32.06 
1.95-2.07 

114.5° 
450° 
yellow 

79.2 
4.2-4.8 

217° 
680° 
red 

127.6 
6.2 

452° 

Boiling-point 

Ck)lor... 

-181.4° 
light  blue 

white  heat 
black 

As  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  values  of  the  physical  con- 
stants also  increase,  as  the  table  shows.  At  the  same  time  the 
€xtemal  appearance  approaches  that  of  the  metals;  in  tellurium 
the  metallic  appearance  is  quite  marked. 

The  inslahUUy  of  the  hydrogen  compounds  increases  from  oxygen 
to  tellurium;  the  strength  of  the  oxygen  acids  diminishes  rapidly, 
sulphuric  acid  belonging  to  the  strongest,  and  telluric  acid  to  the 
very  weak,  acids. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  of  these  elements  appear  in 
fiUotropic  modifications. 


THERMOCHEMISTRY. 

97.  It  was  stated  above  (§  20)  that  a  chemical  combination  or 
decomposition  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  or  absorption  of 
heat,  in  other  words  by  a  heat  change,  or  caloric  effect.  In  many- 
cases  tliis  caloric  effect  has  been  carefully  measured.  The  work 
of  Berthelot  and  of  Tiiomsen  along  this  line  has  been  especially 
fruitful.  That  part  of  chemistry  which  deals  particularly  with 
these  caloric  effects  is  called  thermochemistry. 

The  caloric  effect  is  always  given  for  molecular  amounts  of  the 
reacting  substances,  since  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  compare 
substances  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  Hence,  when  the  heat  of 
formation  of  water  is  said  to  be  69.0  calories  (kilogram  calories), 
it  is  implied  that  this  number  of  calories  is  evolved  by  the  imion 
of  2  g.  hydrogen  with  16  g.  oxygen: 

2H+O  =  H2O-f69.0Cal. 

In  this  equation  H  and  O  stand  for  gram  atoms. 


m  s^ 

In  expressing  a  caloric  effect  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  state 
of  matter  of  the  reacting  and  the  resulting  substancesj  m  ao 
far  as  this  is  not  self-evident,  because  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
or  vaporization  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  above 
amount, 

2H-l-O-H2Oiiq„id-69.0  Cal., 

refers  to  the  formation  of  water  and  its  conversion  to  a  liquid.  It 
therefore  includes  the  beat  of  condensation.  Since  this  amounts 
to  0.536  Cal.  per  gram,  it  would  in  this  case  (for  18  g.)  be  9.6  Cal.; 
hence  the  caloric  effect  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  steam  at 

100°  13 

2H  +  U  =HaOp„,-l-5S.4  Cal. 

The  caloric  effect  is  also  influenced  by  the  condition,  whether 
solid  or  dissolved,  in  which  the  substances  react,  inasmuch  as 
solution  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  heat  change.  In  the 
formation  of  sodium  chloride  by  the  mixture  of  dilute  solutions  of 
sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (this  being  indicated  by 
aq  after  the  formulte  of  the  substances)  the  caloric  effect  is: 

NaOH.q  +  HCl.q  =  NaClaq  +  H2O  + 13.7  Cal. 

However,  when  the  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  a  dilute  solution  of  the  base,  the  equation  is  as  follows: 

NaOHaq-l-HCla„=NaCl^  +  H20  +  31.1  Cal. 

We  thus  obtain  13,7  Cal.  as  before,  but  increased  by  the  heat  of 
solution  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  large  amount  of  water, 
viz.,  17.4  Cal. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  chemical  compounds  must  be  equal 
to  their  heat  of  decomposition,  but  ha^■e  the  opposite  sign.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  heat  would  be  lost  or  gained  when  a  compound 
is  formed  and  then  decom|x)8ed  so  as  to  return  to  the  original  con- 
dition, and  such  a  result  would  be  at  variance  with  the  Law  of  the 
Conser\'ation  of  Energy. 

In  many  instances  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  heai  ehangea 
and  energy  changes  in  a  reaction,  particularly  wherever  positive  or  nega- 
tive work  ia  done  on  the  aj'slem  from  without.     For  example,  work  is 
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performed  by  the  surroandings  when  the  reaction  takes  place  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  attended  by  a  decrease  of  volume.  In 
this  instance  the  heat  evolved,  Q^  represents  the  sum  of  the  energy 
produced,  E,  and  the  work,  W,  performed  from  without.  Q'^E  +  W, 
In  the  case  of  reactions  attended  by  an  increase  of  volume  under  con- 
stant pressure  W  is  negative,  hence  Q'^E  —  W, 

The  difference  between  the  evolution  of  heat  and  of  energy  in  such 
cases  is  not  always  to  be  overlooked,  especially  when  the  change  of 
volume  is  a  result  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  gas 
molecules.  In  that  case  the  difference  is  considerable,  but  is  easily  calcu- 
lated. The  evolution  of  heat  amounts  to  2T  g.-cal.  (J  34),  i.e.,  at 
ordinary  temperatures  about  0.0  Cal.  more  than  the  energy  given  off 
for  each  gram-molecule  of  gas  that  disappears  in  the  reaction  (over  and 
above  any  new  gas  produced). 

Energy  generated,  2H  -f  O  —  HjOuquid  -  69 .0  Cal. 
Heat  generated,      2H  +  O  -  HjOiiquiti  -  69 .9  Cal. 

The  difference,  4-0.9  Cal.,  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  1 J  gram-mole- 
cules of  gas. 

Experience  has  showTi  that  in  the  formation  of  most  compounds 
heat  is  generated,  but  that  in  many  eases  heat  is  absorbed.  Chem- 
ical actions  of  the  first  sort  are  called  exothermic,  those  of  the 
second  endothermic,  reactions.  An  example  of  the  second  sort 
is  the  synthesis  of  chlorine  monoxide: 

2Cl+0=Cl20ga«-15.1  Cal. 

98.  For  the  determination  of  the  caloric  effect  various  methods  are  in 
use.  Only  those  actions  are  suitable  for  thermocheniical  measurements 
which  complete  themselves  quickly.  In  measuring  the  caloric^  effect  in 
the  case  of  liquids  or  solutions,  as,  for  example,  the  heat  of  neutralization 
of  acids  and  bases,  the  heat  of  solution  or  of  dilution,  etc.,  an  ordinary 
calorimeter  is  generally  used,  such  as  is  emj>loyed  in  i)hy.sics  for  the 
method  of  mixtures,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  in  order  to  secure 
accurate  results. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  a  substance  is  usuallv  measun'd  with  the 
ealorimctric  bomb  of  Berthelot-Mahler.  This  is  the  usual  method  with 
organic  compounds. 

99.  The  Law  of  HESS.  The  entire  caloric  ejfect  (the  whole 
amount  of  energy)  produced  by  the  transformation  of  one  chemical 
system  into  another  is  independent  of  all  intermediate  stages. 
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This  law  is  a  direct  conseciuence  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  If  Hess's  law  did  not  hold,  energy  would 
have  to  be  gained  or  lost  in  the  transition  from  one  system  to 
another  and  the  subsequent  return  to  the  initial  condition,  which 
is  contradictory  to  the  above  principle.  A  few  examples  will 
serve  to  make  this  law  more  clearlv  understood. 

(a)  A  dilute  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  can  be  prepared 
from  sodium  hydroxide,  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  various  ways. 
For  instance,  two  gram-molecules  of  the  base  can  be  treated  at 
once  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  or  one  gram-molecule  of  the 
base  can  be  mixed  ^\lth  the  acid  at  first  and  the  second  added 
afterward.    Accordingly  we  get  the  following  caloric  effects: 

(1)     2NaOH  -fH2S()4aq     -Xa2S04aq  -2H2O    =  31.4  Cal. 

C  NaOHaq+  H2S(  )4aq       -  XaHS04aq  -  HgO  =       14 .  75 

^^    (  NaOHaq  +  XaHS04aq  -  Xa2S04aq    -  HgO        =       1 6 .  65 


Total 31.4  Cal. 

(h)  From  ammonia,  hydrogen  chloride  and  water  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride,  XH4CI,  can  be  prepared,  either  by 
letting  dry  ammonia  gas  combine  with  dr\'  hydrogen  chloride  gas 
and  dissolving  the  resulting  ammonium  chloride  in  water  or  by 
first  dissolving  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  in  separate  por- 
tions of  water  and  then  mixhig  the  solutions.  In  the  first  case  we 
have  the  equations : 

NH3ga8  4-HClgas-XH4CUiid =     42.6 

NH4Cl«oiid4-aq-XH4aaq =  -  4.0 

38.6  Cal. 
in  the  second  case: 

XHa  +  aq-XHaaq =  8.82 

HCl+a(i-Hrlaq =17.13 

NHgaq  +  HClaq  -  XH4Claq =  12 .  45 

38.40  Cal. 

The  final  effects  in  the  two  cases  are  found  to  be  alike  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error. 
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With  the  help  of  Hess's  law  the  determination  of  the  caloric 
effect  is  rendered  possible  in  many  reactions  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  directly  or  are  unsuitable  for  calorimetric  measure- 
ments. In  general  this  is  done  by  making  thermochemical  meas- 
urements for  a  series  of  processes  in  which  the  reaction  pla>'s  a 
part  and  finally  calculating  the  caloric  effect  of  the  reaction  as 
the  single  unknown,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  examples 
below. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  This  comix)und  can  be  formed  directly  from  its 
elements  (§  72),  but  only  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  thermochemical 
study.  We  will  then  start  with  the  system,  H,  S,  and  O,  and 
conceive  it  as  undergoing  the  following  changes:  (1)  hydrogen 
and  sulphur  are  burned  to  water  and  sulphur  dioxide ;  (2)  hydro- 
gen and  sulphur  are  combined  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  formed 
is  burned  to  vvater  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Since  we  started  with 
the  same  svstem  and  in  the  end  reached  the  same  result  in  each 
case,  the  caloric  effect  must  be  the  same  according  to  Hess's  law. 
We  therefore  have: 

Heat  of  combustion  of  H+heat  of  combustion  of  S  = 
heat  of  formation  of  H2S  +  heat  of  combustion  of  H2S. 
(2H  -f-  O  -  H2O)  4-  (S  +  20  -  S(  )2)  = 
(2H  +  S  -  H2S)  +  (H2S  4- 30  -  SO2  -  H2O). 
68.04-69.26=x-f  133.46; 
•.    a:=(S  +  2H-H2S)  =  3.8. 

It  is  a  somewhat  more  complicated  task  to  determine  the  heat 
of  formation  of  hypochlorous  acid,  an  example  of  a  compound 
that  cannot  be  prepared  directly  from  its  elements.  It  is  com- 
puted in  the  following  way:  When  a  solution  of  this  acid  is  mixed 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  decomposes  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

HOClaq  +  2HIaq  =  21  +  HClaq  +  H2O  +  50.41  Cal. 

This  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  fol- 
lowing caloric  effects:  (1)  decomposition  of  HOCUq,  unknown; 
(2)  decomposition  of  2HIaq= -26.34;  (3)  formation  of  HClaq 
=  39.4;   (4)  formation  of  water =68.0. 
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The  equation  thus  becomes 

-j;-26.34+39.4  +  68.0  =50.41 ; 
and 

^= +30.65  Cal. 

loo.  In  using  these  values  of  the  heat  of  fonnation  and  heat  of 
decomposition  it  should  be  noted  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
amounts  of  heat  liljerated  by  the  combination  of  atoms  to  form 
molecules,  but  that  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  molecules 
of  the  elements  (i.e.  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  break  these 
molecules  up  into  atoms)  is  always  included.  When,  for  example, 
chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  22.0  Cal. 
are  given  off.  That  which  is  measured  is  the  total  caloric  differ- 
ence between  the  initial  system  H2+CI2  and  the  2Hfl  formed 
from  it.  In  the  indirect  determination  of  a  heat  of  formation 
with  the  help  of  Hess's  law  the  calculated  caloric  effect  also 
includes  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  determination  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  for  instance,  in  the  above  way  the  caloric  effect  of  the 
combustion  of  this  gas  is  composed  of  the  following  parts: 

2(2H  +  S-HzS)  +  3(20-03)  =  2S02+2H30  +  7)CaI.; 

that  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  of  the  following: 

2(2H-H2)  +  (2O-0j)  =  2H2O  +  (/Cal.; 

that  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  of 

(2S-S2)+2{20-02)  =  2S02+rCal.: 

(20— O2),  etc.,  indicating  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  molecules 
of  the  elements. 

The  heat  of  fonnation  of  hydrogen  sulphi<le  is  r  4-  7—  p.  Deduo- 
iug  the  value  of  r+q—p  from  the  above  equations,  we  have 

r+g_p=(2S-S2)  +  2(2H-H2)-2f2H  +  S-H2.S). 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  sulphur 
and  hydrogen  molecules  are  included  in  the  heat  of  formation 
found. 
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loi.  Experience  has  shown  that  ordinarily  those  chemical 
processes  take  place  whose  effects  are  exothermic,  while  those  which 
would  have  an  endothermic  effect  do  not  take  place.  This  affords 
us  a  useful  means  of  often  foretelling  the  direction  of  a  reaction. 
The  formation  of  water  or  hydrogen  chloride  is  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  considerable  heat;  that  of  chlorine  monoxide,  CI2O, 
on  the  contrary,  is  endothennic;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  sub- 
stance cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  its  constituent  elements, 
while  this  is  possible  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Iodine 
is  displaced  from  metal  iodides  by  chlorine,  chlorides  and  free 
iodide  being  fonned.    The  equation  is 

KI+Cl=KCl-hI-h25.5  Cal. 

On  the  other  hand,  iodine  cannot  liberate  chlorine  from  potassium 
chloride,  since  this  action  would  consume  25.5  Cal.  Many  examples 
could  be  given  of  reactions  which  might  proceed  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  take  that  one  which  involves  an  evolution  of  heat. 

It  might  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  heat  given  off  in  a 
reaction  could  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  affinity  satisfied 
by  it;  but  reasons,  furnished  by  thermodynamics,  prove  that 
this  cannot  be  correct.  The  apphcation  of  the  methods  of  ther- 
modynamics to  chemical  problems  has  led  to  clear  views  con- 
cerning this  and  many  other  kindred  matters.  One  of  the  most 
important  deductions  of  thermodynamics  is  the  phase  rule  (§  71), 
which  has  already  been  applied  in  numerous  instances.  Another 
is  Le  Ch atelier's  rule,  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

Le  Ch atelier's  Rule. 

102.  When  any  system  is  in  physical  or  chemical  equilibrium, 
a  change  in  one  of  its  equilibrium  factors  produces  a  change  in  the 
system  J  whose  effect  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  former  change. 

This  rule,  or  theorem,  which  can  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
resistance  of  the  reaction  to  the  action,  furnishes  us  with  a  con- 
venient means  of  foretelling  in  many  instances  the  direction  which 
a  reaction  will  follow.  Some  examples  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  rule. 

(1)  When  a  system  of  water  and  ice  is  subjected  to  increased 
pressure,  the  ice  melts;  that  is,  that  process  goes  on  which  involves 
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a  contraction,  for  liy  this  contraction  the  system  diminishes  the 
pressure  exerted  on  it. 

(2)  Monotlinlc  sulphur,  when  compressed  near  the  transition 
point  (the  temperature  of  equilibrium  for  ordinary  pressure),  passes 
over  into  rh<imbic  sulphur,  since  this  process  involves  a  lessening 
of  volume,  and  in  the  end  also  a  diminution  of  pressure,  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

(3)  'When  a  solution  is  diluted  the  osmotic  pressure  decreases 
according  to  Boyle's  law;  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  an  electro- 
lyte dilution  w-ili  be  followed  by  farther  dissociation,  since  this 
increases  the  osmotic  pressure. 

(1)  \ATien  a  liquid  is  heated,  more  vapor  is  formed;  since  the 
vaporization  absorbs  heat,  its  effect  is  opjiosite  to  that  of  the  heating. 

103.  \"an't  Hoff's  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  is  an  appli- 
cation of  tliis  rule  to  a  special  case.  It  says:  An  equilibrium 
between  two  different  stales  of  matter  {systems)  displaces  itself  under 

constant  pressure  by  a  —r-  of  temperature  to  that  one  of  the  two  sya- 

A  few  examples  will  ser\-e  to 

make  this  clear. 

(1)  Rhombic  sulphur  becomes  monoclinic  when  heated  above 
the  transition  point,  smce  heat  is  absorlied  by  this  transition. 
Below  this  temperature  the  inverse  transition  takes  place.  (Ordi- 
nary pressure  is  assumed  in  each  case.)     The  reaction  works  in 

'  opposition  to  the  temperature  change  produced  fmm  without. 

(2)  A  salt  whose  heat  of  solution  is  n^ativc  (sallpetre)  dis- 
I  Bolves  to  a  greater  degree  if  the  temperature  rises.  If  its  heat  of 
I   solution  is  jKisitive.  a  rbe  n!  temperature  caiLses  a  separation  from 

Bolution  (§  235).  This  principle  leads  to  a  further  very  remark- 
able deduction.  Since  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  requires 
the  displacement  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  direction  of  that  sys- 
tem which  is  formed  with  absorption  of  heat,  endothermic  reac- 
tions must  predominate  at  high  temperatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  exothermic  reactions  must  be  generally  a.'^sociated  with 
low  temperatures.  From  the  mathematical  form  of  the  prin- 
ciple it  follows  that  at  the  absolute  zero  all  reactions  must  be 
exothermic.  At  the  prevailing  room  temperature,  which  is 
not  80  very  far — approximately  300° — above  the  absolute  zero. 
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most  reactions  are  still  exothermic,  although  endothermic  reac- 
tions do  occur  (formation  of  CI2O,  etc.).  At  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  arc  (2000-2500°)  exothermic  compounds  are  mostly 
incapable  of  existence,  endothermic  compounds  being  obtained* 
We  saw  above,  that  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  both  endo- 
thermic, are  formed  at  a  verj'-  high  temperature  (§§  36  and  38); 
and  we  shall  later  see  that  the  endothermic  compounds  nitric 
oxide  (§§  120  and  127)  and  acetylene  (§  180)  can  be  synthesized 
in  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc. 

104.  There  is  still  another  deduction  from  thermodynamics 
worthy  of  notice  here.  Thermodynamics  furnishes  us  in  a  very 
general  way  with  a  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  reaction 
is  possible.  Nevertheless  it  does  not  require  that  the  particular 
reaction  which  is  possible  should  really  take  place. 
The  thought  then  suggests  itself  at  once  that,  where  reactions  which 
are  possible  do  not  take  place,  there  are  conditions  existing  which 
were  overlooked  in  the  application  of  the  thermodynamical  laws 
and  which  prevent  the  reaction  from  occurring.  J^uch  conditions, 
of  which  there  are  indeed  indications  in  many  cases,  may  be  com- 
prehensively termed  passive  resistances.  They  may  be  capillary 
actions,  perhaps,  or  mechanical  hindrances  or  friction  or  something 
of  that  sort.  These  passive  resistances  may  sometimes  greatly 
retard  the  reaction  velocity,  especially  at  low  temperatures.  We 
already  saw  an  exanaple  of  this  in  §  12  m  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  Moreover  Pictet  has  shown  that  sodium,  which 
reacts  rather  vigorously  with  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
floats  on  it  quietly  at  —  80°  without  any  apparent  reaction;  even 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  marble  do  not  react  upon 
each  other,  or  at  least  only  very  slowly,  when  they  are  cooled  to 
a  low  temperature. 

It  has  been  found  from  thermodvnamical  laws  that  the  varia- 
tion  of  the  reaction  velocity  with  the  temperature  may  in  general 
be  expressed  thus:  when  the  temperature  increases  arithmetically, 
the  velocity  increases  geometrically.  Ex|)erience  has  farther  shown 
that  a  temperature  rise  of  ten  degrees  generally  involves  about  a 
doubling  or  trebling  of  the  reaction  velocity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an  exceedingly  important  r61e  the 
passive  resistances  above  referred  to  play  in  nature.  Were  it  not 
for  them,  the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  the  oxidation  of  metals, 
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etic.,  could  Ijike  plarp  at  ordinary  temperatures;  everything  cum- 
buBtible  would  then  burn  and  there  could  be  no  animal  and  vege- 
table life  on  the  earth. 

HITROGEN. 

105.  Tliis  clement  occurs  free  in  the  air,  which  contains  ab<jut 
80^  nitrogen  and  20^.  oxygen.  In  combination,  it  is  found  in  the 
salts  of  nitric  acid,  e.g.  saltpetre,  and  also  in  the  albuminoids, 
which  form  an  important  constitutent  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms. 

Nitrogen  can  be  easily  isolated  from  the  air  by  removing  the 
oxygen.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  Phosphorua, 
when  burned  in  the  air,  absorbs  the  oxygen  to  form  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  and  the  residual  gas,  aside  from  slight  admixtures 
(§  IIO),  ia  nitrogen.  Again,  air  can  be  passed  over  heated  copper 
in  a  finely  divided  condition,  whereupon  copper  oxide  is  formed  and 
nitrogen  left. 

In  this  process  the  oxygen  of  the  air  soon  converts  all  the  copper  into 
copper  oxide,  so  that  of  cDurse  ouly  a  limited  amount  of  [litrogen  can  thus 
be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a  given  amount  of  copper.  However,  if 
the  air  is  first  paased  through  anmionia  water,  the  process  can  be  carried 
on  continuously,  since  the  hydrogeu  of  the  ammonia,  KHj,  constantly 
reduces  the  oxidized  copper. 

Copper  can  also  absorb  the  o-tygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratm-es,  if  it  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  ami  am- 
monium carbonate.  Moist  phosphorus  combinea  with  oxygen  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  a  volume  of  air  which  remains 
in  contact  with  pieces  of  phosphorus  for  some  minutes  loses  its 
oxygen.  An  alkaline  solution  of  pj'rogallol  also  has  the  ability  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  These  reactions  are 
made  use  of  in  gas  analysis. 

106.  Pure  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  the  direct  decomposition  o 
certain  of  its  compounds,  especially  by  heating  ammonium  nitrite. 

NH«N02=N3  +  2H20. 

Hiia  is  usually  accomplished  by  boiling  a  solution  of  equal  parts  by 
vcight  of  potassium  nitrite,  KNO,,  sal  ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  and  potassium 
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dichromate,  KjOjOy,  in  3  parts  of  water.    The  XH^Cl  and  KXOg  react  to 
form  Ka  and  NH^NOj. 

By  heating  ammonium  chromate,  ('XH4)2Cr04  (a  mixture  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  dichromate  is  more  convenient), 
lutrogen  is  also  set  free: 

KsCtzOt + 2NH4a = N2  4-  CrgOa + 2KC1 + 4H2O. 

An  example  of  the  formation  of  nitrogen  by  the  indirect  decom- 
position of  its  compounds  is  the  reduction  of  nitrogen  oxides 
by  hot  copper: 

2NO+2Cu=N2+2CuO. 

Physical  Properties, — Nitrogen  is  a  colorless  and  tasteless  gas. 
Its  specific  gravity  based  on  air  is  0.9682,  its  density  compared 
with  hydrogen  is  therefore  13.93.  1  1.  N  weighs  1.2521  g.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  gases  to  condense, 
its  critical  temperature  being  —146°.  Its  boiling-point  is  —194**. 
At  —214°  it  becomes  solid.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
even  less  so  than  oxygen. 

Chemical  Properties, — Nitrogen  is  chemically  very  indifferent; 
it  unites  with  no  element  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  at  higher 
temperatures  with  only  a  few.  Boron,  silicon,  titanium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  chromium  and  also  certain  rare 
elements  combine  directly  with  nitrogen  at  red  heat,  forming 
nitrides.  Magnesium  nitride  has  the  formula  Mg3N2.  Nitro- 
gen unites  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  induction  sparks 
directly  (reddish  brown  NO2  being  formed);  with  hydrogen  it 
combines  in  a  similar  way.  When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  introduced  into  a  tube  over  mercury  and  induction  sparks 
are  sent  through,  clouds  of  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI,  are  pro- 
duced, the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  having  united  to  form  ammonia, 
NH3.  These  last  two  reactions  and  the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  not 
able  to  support  combustion  serve  for  the  identification  of  nitrogen 
gas. 

The  molecule  of  nitrogen  consists  of  two  atoms,  this  having 
been  demonstrated  in  the  same  way  as  for  oxygen  and  other  gaseous 
elements. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


107.  The  air  was  rep;ar<le(!  as  an  element  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centun'.  It  finally  de\'elopeil  from  tlie  investigations 
of  Priestlet  and  TjAvoisier  that  it  is  not  a  simple  body.  The 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combuation  led  to  this 
conctusion. 

Before  Lavoisier's  time  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion was  jwat  the  reverse  of  the  present  one.  It  was  then  thought 
that  all  combustible  or  oxidizable  substances  had  a  common  constituent, 
phlogistoD.  Aceording  to  thia  theory,  which  was  presented  bj-  Stahl 
fl6fiO-173-l),  the  combustion  of  a  body  is  due  to  the  escape  of  phlogiston. 
If  this  occurs  in  a  violent  manner  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  fire.  The 
more  inilammable  a  substance  is,  the  more  phlogiston  it  was  supposed  to 
contain.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  therefore  ranked 
as  being  very  rich  in  phlogiston.  As  to  the  real  imture  of  ihis  phlogiston 
opinions  were  decidedly  different.  At  various  times  experiments  were 
performed  with  the  hope  of  isolating  the  substance.  For  a  while  it  was 
thought  with  Cavendish  that  hydrogen  was  pure  phlogiston. 

The  prevailing  ideas  were  as  follows:  tJubstances  that  possess  much 
phlogiston  can  transfer  it  to  those  which  have  none  or  very  little.  The 
metals,  for  example,  are  substances  that  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
phlogiston,  whieh  they  give  off  on  being  he-ated  in  the  air;  by  this  process 
they  are  changed  to  calxes  (now  called  o.xidcs),  which  contain  no  phlogia- 
ton.  Wlien  one  of  these  calxea  is  heated  with  carlwn  or  hydrogen,  it 
absorbs  pMogiston  from  them  and  is  changed  back  ag^n  to  the  metal. 
The  fact  that  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  any  other  inflammable  substance 
soon  ceases  to  bum  when  it  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  space  was  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  air  has  then  become  so  saturated  with  phlogis- 
ton that  the  latt<^r  can  no  longer  escape  from  the  burning  body. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  this  theory  led  men  to  view  many  phenom- 
ena from  a  common  standpoint  and  midoubtedly  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry.  So  long  as  the  phenomena  of 
burning  were  regarded  in  that  light,  there  was  no  occasion  to  doubt  the 
elemental  nature  of  ^r.  They  believed  that  bodies  lose  something  when 
ihey  are  burned,  while  ive  now  know  that  on  the  contrary  something  is 
taken  up  from  the  air.  The  great  mistake  of  the  phli^ciaton  theory  was, 
that  it  did  not  regard  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  burned  body ;  as  soon 
as  Lavoisier  and  others  drew  attention  to  this  most  important  fact,  the 
phlogiston  theory  could  no  longer  be  upheld. 

On  the  first  of  .\ugust,  1774,  Priestley  had  discovered  oxygen,  which 
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he  himself  regarded  as  air  devoid  of  phlogiston  ("  dephlogisticated  air  ") ;  * 
Lavoisier,  however,  recognized  this  substance  as  the  essential  principle 
of  all  burning  and  oxidation.  It  now  required  only  a  step  to  reach  the 
conception  that  air  is  not  an  element,  but  contains  another  gas  in  addition 
to  oxygen,  and  that  this  gas  does  not  support  combustion.  The  experi- 
ment by  which  Lavoisier  demonstrated  this  has  been  already  described 
(§  9).  By  measuring  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  remained  after  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  hot  mercury  he  was  able  to  determine  fairly 
accurately  the  composition  of  air. 

io8.  Constituents  of  the  Atmosphere. — Besides  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  air  contains  argon  and  the  other  elements  described  in 
§  110,  hydrogen  (0.02%),  and  also  variable  amounts  of  water 
vapor,  carbon  dioxide  (very  nearly  0.04%  on  the  average),  am- 
monia, ozone,  and  perhaps  hydrogen  peroxide  (the  last  three  in 
extremely  small  quantities).  Incidentally  sulphur  dioxide  and 
other  gases  are  found  in  the  air  (e.g.  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes) • 
The  lower  strata  of  air  always  contain  floating  dust  particles, 
microbes,  etc. 

Anah/sis  of  Air, — The  proportional  amounts  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  carefully  dried  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  etc.,  has 
been  repeatedly  determined  with  all  due  precaution.  According 
to  the  method  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault  this  can  be  done  as 
follows: 

The  tube,  ab  (Fig.  37),  containing  copper  turnings  is  connected 
with  the  globe,  F,  all  air  having  been  removed  from  both.  The  end 
of  the  tube  marked  b  is  attached  to  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
C,  B  and  A,  which  are  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapor  from  the  inflowing  air.  The  globe,  T",  is  first  carefully 
weighed  without  air.  Thereupon  the  tube  is  heated  by  means  of  a 
furnace  and  a  slow  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  it  to 
the  globe  by  partially  opening  the  stop-cocks  u  and  r,  the  oxygen 
being  meanwhile  asborbed  by  the  hot  copper.  By  subsequently 
weighing  the  globe  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  can 
be  determined  and  by  weighing  the  tube  before  and  after  we  can 

*  From  the  letters  and  laboratory  notes  of  Scheele,  published  by  Baron 
NoRDENSKiOLD  (Stockholm,  1892),  it  is  evident  that  oxygen  was  known  to 
Scheele  sooner  than  to  Priestley;  he  called  it  " Feiterluft.**  However,  this 
discovery  did  not  seem  to  lead  him  any  nearer  than  Priestley  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  burning. 
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find  the  amount  of  oxygen.     In  this  way  the  ratio  uf  oxygen  to 
nitrogen  in  air  can  be  ascertained. 


I. 


Fia.  37. — AsAtTSia  op  Aih. 

Another  method  is  the  eudiometric  method.  A  known  volume 
of  air  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  Itnown  volume  of  pure  (electro- 
lytic) hydrogen.  On  allowing  an  electric  spark  to  pass  through, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Inasmuch  as  2  ^■ols.  hydrogen  combine 
with  1  vol.  oxygen,  one-third  of  the  volume  that  disapi^eared  must 
have  been  oxygen. 

109.  These  and  other  methods  of  investigation  have  shown  that 
ihr  composilion  0}  the  air  is  nearly  canslani.  In  all  parts  of  the 
■earth,  as  well  as  at  the  highest  altitudes  which  balloons  have 
xeached,  it  consists  of 

20.819o  oxygen  and  79.19%  nitrogen  by  volume;  and 
23.01^0       "         "    76.99%       "         "  weight, 

The  obeerved  variations  from  this  ratio  amount  to  hardly  ±0.1%. 
Moreover,  the  composition  does  not  appear  to  change  with  time; 
our  prraent  analyses  agree  with  those  of  Dumas  and  lioDssiNGAOi;r 
made  in  1841. 

This  result  seems  surprising  at  first  thought,  because  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  are  constantly  being  removed  from  the  air  and  again 
returned  to  it  and  it  tloes  not  necessarily  follow,  indeed  it  is  rather 
an  improbability,  that  the  losses  and  gains  will  exactly  balance. 
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The  oxygen  passes  through  the  following  cycle:  Free  oxygen 
is  consumed  in  all  sorts  of  oxidations  of  which  the  mineralization 
of  organic  matter  is  the  most  important.  By  the  term  "  minerali- 
zation **  is  meant  the  oxidation  of  the  residues  of  plants  and 
animals  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  aid  of  bacilli.  The 
carbon  of  these  residues  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide;  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  sulphur  and  other  elements  return  to  the 
** mineral"  state,  as  nitrates,  sulphates,  etc.  Along  with  this 
process  there  are  the  other  oxygen-consuming  processes  of  the 
respiration  of  animals  and  plants  and  the  burning  of  fuels,  carbon 
dioxide  being  formed  in  all  cases.  This  carbon  dioxide  is  em- 
ployed by  the  plants  in  their  process  of  assimilation,  the  oxygen 
in  it  being  again  given  back  to  the  air.  It  will  therefore  depend 
on  the  relative  magnitude  of  this  process  as  to  whether  just  as 
much  oxygen  gets  back  into  the  air  as  was  previously  taken  up  in 
the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  oxygen  which  serves  for 
other  oxidations  does  not  necessarilv  return  to  the  air. 

Nitrogen  passes  through  a  cycle  too.  Most  of  the  nitrogen 
that  occurs  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  in  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues  remains  in  the  combined  state  after  the  death  of 
the  organism,  either  as  ammonia  or  as  nitric  acid  or  in  other  nitro- 
genous products.  During  the  process  of  decay  the  combined 
nitrogen  is  partially  liberated;  in  the  burning  of  plant  and  animal 
remains  all  of  it  is  set  free.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  plants,  the 
Legiiminosw,  are  able  by  symbiosis  with  bacteria  to  absorb  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  directly.  There  are  also  bacteria  which, 
acting  alone,  can  assimilate  nitrogen.  Moreover,  in  storms  some 
nitrogen  combines  with  oxygen,  and  again,  silent  electric  discharges, 
such  as  must  frequently  pass  between  earth  and  clouds,  cause  the 
nitrogen  to  enter  into  combination.  Here  the  question  again 
arises  whether  as  much  comes  back  to  the  air  as  goes  out. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  it  would 
be  a  mere  coincidence  if  exactly  as  much  oxygen  should  happen 
to  be  withdrawn  as  is  given  back.  Approximate  compensation 
probably  takes  place,  but,  even  if  it  should  not,  the  atmosphere  is 
so  vast  that  its  composition  would  be  only  slightly  affected  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  follo^v^ng  calculation  will  convince  one  of  the  soundness  of  this 
argument:  The  normal  atmospheric  pressure  is  760  mm.  mercury;  this 
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is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air  and  the  moisture  in  it.  OraniM  that  the 
pressure  ot  the  latter  averages  10  mm.,  we  have  750  mm.  left  for  the 
pressure  of  the  air  il,self ;  i.e.  ihe  weight  of  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
layer  of  mercury  730  mm.  thiek  extending  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  weight  can  be  calculated  thus;  The  volume  of  the  space 
between  two  concentric  spheres  is  inlPr,  if  R  is  the  radius  of  the  inner 
Bphere,  and  r  the  thickness  of  that  space.  The  radius  of  the  earth  (fl) 
is,  on  the  average,  0,370,284  m, ;  r  is  0.75m.;  therefore,  taking  into 
consideration  the  specific  gra«ty  of  mercury  (I3..59),  we  have  for  the 
desired  weight  ot  mcrcurj-  or  air  5.2X10'"  kilograms.  Sim^  1  m.* 
air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.3932  kg.,  the  abo\-e  weight 
corresponds  to  a  volume  of  air  of  4x10"  m.'  (at  0°  and  760  ram.) 
or  JXlC'-SxlO"  m.'  of  oxygon,  1«  comparison  w1lh  this  Ihe  amount 
of  oxygen  which  is  ivithdrawn  from  the  air  in  breathing,  burning,  etc.,  is 
verj-  small.  An  adult  human  being  eonsumea  about  600  liters  of  oxygen 
every  twenty-four  hours,  or  219,000  lit-ers  (210  m.')  a  year.  The  popuU- 
tion  of  the  earth  is  not  quite  1500  X  10*;  all  these  ])cople  therefore  require 
32S.5  X 10*  m.'  of  oxygen  in  a  year.  Assuming  farther,  which  is  a  very 
high  estimate,  that  the  total  consumption  of  oxj'gen  is  ten  times  the 
amount  required  for  human  respiration,  the  atmosphere  would  be  deprived 
each  year  of  328.5X10"m.',  i.e.  the  416xl0-*(h  part  of  the  whole 
amount.  The  relative  insignificance  of  this  amount  is  better  under- 
stood when  we  reflect  that  O.l^J.  of  all  the  oxi,-Ren  on  hand  would  be 
SxiO"m.'.  According  to  the  above  calculation  of  the  aimual  need 
there  would  be  enough  ox>-gen  to  supply  the  demand  for  244  years  Rith- 
Out  allowing  for  any  compensation,  iSijice,  however,  the  assimilative 
process  of  the  plants  yields  a  considerable  amount  in  addition,  the  varia- 
tious  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  must  obviously  be  imper- 
ceptible  with  our  present  analytical  methods. 

The  air  is  a  mixture.  It  cannot  be  a  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  for  the  following  reasons:  (I)  the  ratio  of  nitrogen 
to  oxygen  is  different  than  it  would  be  for  a  conipoiuul  of  the 
two  elements,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  to  correspond 
to  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  or  a  multiple  of  the  same;  (2) 
by  mixing  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  exist  in 
air  a  synthetical  air  is  obtained  which  is  in  everj-  respect  like  that 
around  ua.  (This  excludes  the  possibility  of  air  containing  a  per- 
ceptible amount  of  a  compounil  of  the  two  elements  in  addition  to 
free  nitrogen  and  free  o.\ygen.)  (3)  The  ratio  of  the  solubilities 
of  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  liquids  is  the  same 
as  that  calculated  from  the  solubilities  of  the  pure  ga 
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and  nitrogen,  after  taking  into  account  their  partial  pressures. 
This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  air  contained  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen;  (4)  when  liquid  air  boils  the  first  part  of 
the  distillate  is  chiefly  nitrogen. 

The  liquefaction  of  air  is  now  carried  on  in  commerce.  The 
methods  used  bv  Lixde  and  by  Hampsctx  are  based  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  cooling  the  air  by  expansion.  Further  details 
may  be  found  in  text-books  on  physics. 

Liquid  air  is  very  mobile  and  has  a  bluish  tint.  It  is  usually 
so!newhat  cloudy  because  of  suspended  particles  of  ice  (congealed 
atmospheric  moistiu^e)  and  solid  carbon  dioxide.  These  may  be 
removed  by  filtration  through  filter-paper.  It  boils  at  about 
— 190°.  It  is  now  extensively  used  in  producing,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  effects  of,  very  low  temperatures.  When  carbon  dioxide, 
for  example,  is  led  into  a  flask  containing  liquid  air,  it  falls  in 
the  solid  form  like  snow-flakes.  In  spite  of  its  low  temperature 
licjuid  air  can  be  poured  upon  the  hand  without  danger;  it  does 
not  even  feel  cold  (on  account  of  the  Leydenfrost  phenomenon). 
J^iquid  air  is  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  gaseous  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  containing  about  50%.  If  a  glowing  splinter  is 
dipped  into  the  liquid,  the  wood  begins  to  burn  very  \ngorously 
producing  a  violent  reaction.  It  can  be  preserved  for  a  rather 
long  time  in  vacuum  flasks. 

ARGON,  HELIUM  AND  COMPANION  ELEMENTS. 

HO.  Argon.  Despite  the  fact  that  air  had  been  already 
analyzed  times  without  number,  it  was  first  discovered  in  the 
course  of  investigations  by  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  in  1894  that 
there  are  other  elements  in  the  air  than  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
One  of  these,  named  argon  by  its  discoverers,  is  even  found  to 
the  extent  of  0.9%  by  volume,  or  12%  by  weight.  It  was 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  resemblance  to  nitrogen  that  it 
was  so  long  overlooked.  The  first  indication  of  its  presence  was 
the  observation  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitrogen  isolated 
from  the  air  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  nitrogen  pre- 
pared from  ammonium  nitrite  and  other  compounds.  1  liter  of 
nitrogen  from  air  weighed  1.2572  g.,  while  the  same  amount  from 
chemical  compounds  weighed  1.2521  g.,  in  both  cases  at  0°  and 
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760  mm.  -There  must  therefore  be  another  gas  heavier  than 
nitrogen,  mixed  in  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Two  methcls  were  eniployeil  by  the  investigators  abo\'e  named 
to  isolate  this  guJ.  The  fiist  one  was  to  pass  the  air  over  hot  copper 
in  order  to  remove  the  oxygen,  aiid  then  over  red-hot  mHgnesiuin, 
which  absorbs  U\c  nitrogen  (§  107).  There  still  remained  a  small 
quantity  of  gas  which  was  not  nitrogen.  The  other  method  was 
to  subject  a  mixture  of  air  and  oxygen  over  caustic  potash  to  the 
action  of  induction  sparlts  for  a  long  time.  The  oxygen  imites 
with  the  nitrogen,  forming  compounds  which  are  absorbed  by 
the  potash.  At  the  end  the  excess  of  oxj'gen  is  removed  by  some 
absorbii^-agent  (§  lO.'i).  In  this  case  also  there  is  a  remainder 
of  gas.  Still  other  methods  have  been  devised  for  obtaining 
af^n  from  the  air.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  heat  air  with  a 
mixture  of  1  g.  magnesium,  0.2.5  g.  sodium  and  5  gr.  freshly  ignited 
lime.    Oo  account  of  the  high  temperature  free  calcium  is  tomied: 

Mg4-CaO  =  MgO  +  Ca, 

anfl  it  is  in  such  a  finely  divided  condition  that  it  absorlis  oxjgen 
greedily  and  also  nitrogen,  so  that  only  argon  is  left. 

After  Ri^n  had  been  once  flisco\-ered  it  was  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  atmosphere ;  some  mineral  waters  contain  it  in  solution, 
certain  rare  minerals  yield  it  when  heated,  etc. 

Argon  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas,  having  a  vapor  density  of 
19.957.  It  has  been  condensed  to  a  colorless  liquid,  that  boils  at 
—  186.9°,  by  cooUng  with  boiling  oxygen  and  compressing  to  about 
50.6  atmospheres;  it  solidifies  at  -  189.6°,  It  is  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  water  than  is  nitrogen  (0.05780  parts  in  1  vol.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  pressure).  As  to  its  chemical  nature,  it  is  interest- 
ing that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  preparing  a  compound  of  argon. 

It  is  certain  that  what  is  now  called  argon  is  neither  a  mixture 
nor  a  compound,  but  an  element.  The  iioiling- point  and  the 
melting-point  are  constant,  and  the  vapor  pressure  of  argon  like- 
wise remains  constant  during  the  liquefaction,  so  long  as  any  gas 
is  present.  Moreover,  when  a  certain  volume  of  argon  is  three- 
fourths  tiissolved  in  water,  the  unilissolvetl  gas  fil»)ws  exactly 
the  same  spectrum  as  the  dissolved.  All  of  the  above  are  charac- 
teristics of  a  homogeneous  uubstance.     The  extraordinary  stability 
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of  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  reagents  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  its  being  a  compound. 

in.  Afler  the  discovery  of  argon  Ramray  and  Tkavehs  detected  four 
other  rare  gases  it)  the  atmosphere,  though  their  <iiiantity  is  very  Bmdl, 
These  are  hdtum,  neon,  kryplon,  anii  icnon.  In  a  spectroscopic  investigation 
(S  260)  NoRM.VN  LocKYBR  hud  detected  in  the  atmospherea  of  the  sun  and 
many  liied  stars  considerable  ([uantitiea  of  a  gas  unknown  on  the  earth;  he 
named  it  helium.  In  1895  Rambat  and  Travers  Hiicceedcd,  however,  in 
obtaining  it  in  small  amounts  on  heating  the  rare  mineral  cleveite.  Afterward 
it  was  also  met  with  aa  a  comi>anion  of  argon  In  nertain  other,  chiefly  uranif- 
erous,  minerals  as  well  as  in  mineral  springs,  for  instance  those  of  Bath. 
When  air  is  liffuefied.  a  part  of  it  always  escapes  condensation ;  this  part 
consists  chieHj  of  nitrogen,  but  contains  also  helium  and  neon.  Nitrogen  can 
be  reraovetl  from  this  mixture  by  the  methods  already  described  above  (p. 
165).  When  the  resulting  mixture  of  helium  and  neon  is  then  cooled  with 
boiling  hydrt^en,  neon  alone  is  condensed. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  helium  is  a  colorless  gas;  very  recently  Kameh- 
LtNUB  Onnes  succeeded  in  solidifying  it  by  cooling  with  solid  hydrogen  and 
expanding  at  tlie  some  time.  The  critical  temperature  is  about  +3"  aba. 
It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  argon. 

Dbwar  proved  that  helium  and  neon  can  be  isolated  directly  from  the  nir 
by  bringing  the  air  in  contact  with  ignited  charcoal  .it  — 185°.  The  charcoal 
has  the  curious  property  of  condensing  in  its  pores  all  the  other  gases  of  the 
air,  and  a  gaseous  residue  is  here  obtained  which  shows  clearly  the  spectral 
lines  of  He  and  Ne. 

While  helium  and  neon  were  found  in  the  most  volatile  part  o(  the  air 
krypton  and  xenon  were  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
reiidue,  after  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  air  had  been  allowed  to  evaporate 
slowly.  Their  separatbn  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  krypton  still 
has  a  rather  large  vapor  tension  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  while  the 
vapor  tension  of  xenon  is  then  imperceptible. 

Both  these  elements  occur  only  in  extremely  small  amounts  in  the  atmos- 
phere. In  a  recent  investigation  K.uisav  found  one  part  of  krypton  in  seven 
million  parts  of  air  and  one  part  of  xenon  in  forty  million  jmrtB  of  air  (both 
by  weight.)     Of  helium  one  vol.  is  present  hi  245,300  vols,  of  air. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  the  data  of  theise  elements  are  given.  The 
elements  form  a  natural  group. 


Helium. 

Nmn. 

Argon. 

Krypton. 

Xenor, 

Density  (0-lR).. 

Atomic  weight 

Boiling  -  point     at 

I  98 

i 

9.97 
20 

19% 

39.0 

86.9'' ttbs. 

40  88 
SI -8 

121,9°abs. 

64 

128 

These  gases  have  three  properties  in  common  which  are  worthy  of  n 

here.     In  the  first  place  they  disjilay  characteristic  spectral  lines  tn  Plucker 
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tubea  {S  263),  whereby  it  has  been  poasible  to  reeogniie  them  and  to  judge  of 
their  purity.  In  the  second  place,  no  one  of  these  elements  has  be«n  found  to 
enter  into  combinuiioii  with  other  elements;  they  may  therefore  be  coiu^idered 
uullivalent.  In  the  third  place,  their  molecule  consiats  of  only  one  atom. 
This  fact  could  not  be  diB(;overe<l  in  the  ordinary  way,  described  in  |§  33  and 
34,  because  of  the  entire  absence  of  CDm[x>unds  for  investigation.  It  has, 
however,  been  possible  to  aBCert:(in  it  from  the  molectilar  heal  of  the  gMMs. 
This  is  the  amount  of  heat  tliat  nmst  be  imparted  to  a  gram  molecule  of  a 
gas  in  order  to  raise  its  lempenitiire  one  degree.  This  quantity  of  heat  differs, 
accnrdiug  au  the  gas  bunder  uu:istant  pressure  or  under  constant  volume.  It 
is  greater  in  the  first  case  because  under  constant  pressure  the  gas  expands  on 
nesting  and  so  does  work,  which  evidently  involves  an  expenditure  of  heat. 
We  saw  in  J  35  that  for  one  gram  molecule  of  a  goa  the  equation  PV  —  2T  is 
applicable,  the  2T  expressing  in  calories  the  external  work  done  when  a  gas 
under  constant  pressure  P  increaaes  it«  volume  by  I',  or  when  a  gas  being 
generated  under  the  pnissuro  P  comce  to  occupy  a  volume  V.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  one  dwjree  we  have  PI'  — 2{7'+I);  for  each  gram  molecule 
of  gas  extra  work  is  therefore  <l(ine  equivalent  to  2  calories.  The  molecular 
heat  at  constant  pressure  is  thus  2  cal.  ntore  than  that  at  constant  volume. 

From  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  molectJar 
lieat  of  a  monatomic  gas  at  constant  pressure  is  5  cal.  At  constant  volume 
it  must  be  2  cal.  less,  or  3  cal.  The  ratio  of  these  quantities  of  heat  is  there- 
fore 5:3  — 1.06>  When  the  molecules  of  the  gas  consist  of  more  than  one  atom, 
more  heat  is  absorbed  for  the  name  rLie  of  temgieruture,  because  heat  is  then 
used  not  only  for  the  movement  of  the  molecules,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  ratb  then  becomes  5  +  rn:3-l-'n,  if  fn  is  the  addi- 
tional heat.  The  resulting  ratio  is  thus  less  than  1 .60.  By  determining  this 
ratio  (which  can  be  found  from  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  sound  in  the 
gBB  by  a  well-known  physical  formula'!  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  gases  are 
monatomic  or  poly-atomic.  For  the  gases  of  this  group  tlw  ratio  was  found 
to  be  1.60,  proving  that  their  molecules  contain  only  one  atom. 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 
112.  Until  recent  years  imly  one  coiiipnunil  n(  liyHrogen  and 
nitrogen  hiw  l>ecn  known,  viz..  ammoni'i.  NH3.  Al  pi-esent,  how- 
ever, we  know  five:  the  others  being  k'jdruzine,  N2H4,  kydrazoio 
add,  NsH,  and  the  compounds  of  the  latter  with  ammonia  and  with 
hydrazine  (NHa-NaH  and  NaH^NgH),  Of  these  five  compounds, 
however,  ammonia  is  by  far  the  must  important. 


AUHONIA. 
The  material  now  used  for  obtaining  anrnionia  is  the  "ammoni& 
liquor  "  of  tlie  gas-factories.    The  gases  that  are  given  off  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  coal  are  paaeied  tlirough  water,  which  difsolvee 
the  ammonia. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  ammonia,  the  ammonia  liquor  is  heated  with 
milk  of  lime  and  the  expelled  ammonia  is  led  into  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  way  crystallized  ammonium  sulphate  is  obtained.  It  is 
purified  by  recrystallization  and  again  distilled  with  lime  to  recover  the 
free  ammonia. 

Ammonia  can  be  prepared  s>Tithetically  by  the  following 
methods,  which  are  as  yet,  however,  without  any  industrial  impor- 
tance. The  direct  sjTithesis  from  the  elements  was  given  above 
(§  107).  There  are  also  examples  of  its  formation  by  the  direct 
decomposition  of  its  compounds.  Thus  we  obtain  it  by  heating 
the  anmionia  compounds  of  certain  salts,  as  aC!aCl2i/NH3  and 
a:AgCl-?/NH3.  A  number  of  organic  compounds  yield  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonia  on  heating.  Moreover,  anmionia  results  from 
the  action  of  hydrogen  on  certain  nitrogen  compounds,  as,  for 
example,  when  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  comes  in  contact  with  nascent 
hydrogen  (generated  from  zinc  or  iron  filings  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid),  or  when  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  with  hydrogen  is 
passed  over  platinum  black: 

2X0  +  5H2  =  2NH3 + 2H2O. 

The  formation  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  free  nitrogen  on 
hydrogen  compounds  has  not  been  brought  about,  but  the  gas  can 
be  produced  by  the  interaction  of  a  hydrogen  compound  with  a 
nitrogen  compound.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  decomposition 
of  magnesium  nitride  (§  107)  by  water: 

Mg3N2 + 3H2O  =  2NH3 + 3MgO. 

The  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  (fspces,  urine,  etc.)  evolves 
ammonia.  By  the  action  of  electric  sparks  on  moist  air  ammonium 
nitrate  is  produced.  These  last  two  methods  of  formation  are 
responsible  for  the  slight  traces  of  anmionia  in  the  air. 

Physical  Properties. — Ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a 
gas  with  a  characteristic  odor,  that  excites  one  to  tears.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  8.5  (H  =  1)  or  0.589  (au*  =  1) ;  1 1.  NH3  at  0°  and  760  nun. 
pressure  weighs  0.76193  g.  It  can  be  easily  liquefied;  it  boils  at 
—33.7°  and  becomes  soUd  at  —75°;  it  then  forms  white  trans- 
lucent crystals.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water;  at  0°  and  nor- 
mal pressure  1  vol.  H2O  dissolves  1148  vols.,  or  0.875  parts  by 
weight,  of  NH3.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  ammonia 
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in  water  gro-xs  smaller  as  the  concentrafion  Increases.  The 
evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia  involves  a  considerable  depres- 
sion of  temperature.  This  is  the  principle  of  moat  of  the  ice- 
machine?  now  in  use. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  characteristic  property  of  this  corn- 
compound  ia  that  )■(  confines  with  acids  directly  lo  form  salts: 

NHa+Ha  =NH4C1.        NH3  +  HNO3  =  NH4N08. 

chli>ri<le. 

2NH3  +  HaSOi  =  CNH4)2S04. 

Ammiiuiiini 
hulpluiw. 

In  these  salts  (which  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in  water) 
the  atomic  group  NH4  plays  the  part  of  a  metal;  they  correspond 
in  every  respect  to  the  compounds  KCl,  KNO3,  K2SO4,  etc.  The 
group,  or  radical,  NH4  has  been  given  a  partit^ular  name;  it  is 
called  ammonium.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to 
isolate  thLi  ammonium,  but  always  in  \ain.  However,  when 
sodium  amalgam  comes  in  contact  with  a  concentrated  ammo- 
nium chloride  solution,  the  mercury  swells  to  a  soft  spongy  mass 
that  rapidly  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  and  is  in  all  probability,  therefore,  ammonium  amal- 
gam. If  sodium  amalgam  is  allowed  to  react  with  ammonium 
iodide  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia  at  —39°,  a  hard  metallic  mass 
is  obtained,  which  swells  with  rising  temperature  because  of  decom- 
position into  mercury,  hydrogen  (1  vol.)  and  ammonia  (2  vols.); 

2NH4=2NH3+Ha. 


The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  reacts*  strongly  basic;  so  do 
the  moist  fumes  of  ammonia.  We  must  therefore  assume  that 
this  solution  contains  a  compound  NHji  )H,  ammimiimi  hydroxide, 
and  henire  also  the  ions  NH4  and  OH  in  analogy  with  other  soluble 
bases,  e.g.  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  solution  of  ammonia  conducts  the  electric  current 
much  more  poorly  than  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  equiva- 
lent concentration  (§  234).  Ammonium  hydroxide  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  When  the  solution  of  it  is  evaporate<l.  NH4OH 
sphts  up  into  NH3  and  HaO.     Concordant  herewith  is  the  well- 
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known   fact   that   ammonia  can  be  entirely  expelled   from   its 
aqueous  solution  by  boiling. 

Ammonia  docs  not  burn  in  the  air  but  does  in  oxygen;  in  addi- 
tion to  water  and  nitrogen  traces  of  ammonium  nitrite,  XH4XO2, 
and  nitrogen  dioxide,  NO2,  are  also  formed.  A  mixture  of 
ammonia  and  oxygen  explodes  violently  when  it  is  ignited.  The 
oxygen  conveyed  by  soil  bacteria  may  also  cause  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia,  producing  nitric  acid.  Chlorine  takes  fire  when  passed 
into  ammonia,  forming  nitrogen,  N2,  and  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
latter  then  unites  with  the  remaining  ammonia  to  form  sal  am- 
moniac, NH4CL  The  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaceable  by 
metals.  Magnesium,  e.g.  bums  in  ammonia,  forming  magnesium 
nitride,  Mg3X2.  When  ammonia  is  conducted  over  hot  potassium 
or  sodium,  ]:K)tassium  amide,  NH2K,  or  sodium  amide,  NH2Na,  is 
formed.  These  and  analogous  met^l  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  ammonia  again  and  also  metal  oxide  or 
hydroxide.  At  high  temperatures  (produced  by  induction  sparks) 
ammonia  splits  up  almost  completely  into  its  elements,  the  volume 
being  doubled: 

2NH3  =  X2 + 3H2. 

2  vols.      1  vol.   3  voU. 

On  the  other  hand,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  can  unite  to  form 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  induction  sparks  (§  107).  Equilibrium  is 
reached  when  2%  of  ammonia  is  formed.  This  is  the  reason  why  am- 
monia cannot  be  split  up  by  electric  sparks  to  more  than  98% : 

2NH3;=±Xj  +  3H2. 

2%  98%' 

Nevertheless  Nj+SHj  can  bo  completely  converted  into  2NH3  by 
induction  sparks  if  the  gas  mixture  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  acid, 
for  by  this  means  ammonia  is  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  gaseous 
system  X2  +  3H2^2NH3;  the  remaining  gas  mixture  will  therefore  form 
new  XHg  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  have  combined. 

113.  Composition  of  Ammonia. — If  an  aqueous  ammonia  solu- 
tion (to  which  has  been  added  a  little  sodium  chloride  to  aid  con- 
duction) is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are 
generated  in  the  volume  ratio  of  1:3;  from  this  it  follows  that 
the  molecule  must  contain  3  H-atoms  to  ever>'  1  X-atom,  i.e.  the 
empirical  formula  is  NH3.  Since  the  six^cific  gra\4ty  of  ammonia 
gas  is  8.5  (0  =  16),  the  molecular  weight  is  17,  w^hich  corresponds 
to  the  above  formula. 
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HYDRAZIHE,  OR  DIAMIDE,  H3H,. 

114.  This  compound  cin  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  on  potassium  nitrite,  which  yields  a  compound  KvSOjN^Oj,  nitroByl- 
potassium  sulphite.  When  the  latter  is  reduced  in  aqueous  solution  by 
sodium  amalgam,  hydrazine  \a  formed: 

K^O,N,0,  +3H,  -NjH,  +  K^O,  ^  H,0. 

It  is  far  easier  to  prepare  hydrazine  from  some  organic  subatonces, 
but  these  methods  fall  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  book. 

By  fractional  distillation  of  the  aqueous  solution  the  hydrate 
N,Hj-H,0  is  obtained,  which  boils  constant  at  118.5°;  it  is  a  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  freezes  below  —40°. 

Ldbrv  ub  BRrvM  showed  that  the  molecule  of  water  can  be  removed 
by  treatment  with  barium  oxide  and  that  the  jree  h/tlratitie  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  pure  state  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure.  This 
substance  is  liquid  at  ordinary  t«mperatures,  congeals  at  1.4°  and  boili 
luder  ordinary  pressure  at  113.5°.  Sp.g.=  1.014  at  15°.  It  unites  with 
water  to  form  the  above  hydrate  with  theevolutionot  heat.  Both  the  free 
hydrazine  and  its  aqueous  solution  have  a  strong  reducing  action.  The 
former  gradually  oxidizes  in  the  ^r,  reacts  vigorously  with  the  halogens, 
etc.  The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  metals  from  solutions  of 
salts  of  copper,  mercurj',  silver,  etc.,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Hydrazine,  like  ammonia,  unites  with  acids  directly  to  form  salts;  it 
can  take  up  either  one  or  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid,  N,H,-HCI 
and  NjH.^HCl  being  both  known.  The  aqueous  solution  of  hydra- 
line  is  strongly  basic.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  excepting 
the  sulphate,  NjH^H^O,,  which  is  rather  difficultly  so. 

HYDRAZOIC  ACID,  m,V. 

115.  This  interesting  compound,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  first 
discovered  by  Cuhtil's  as  a  product  of  organic  compounds.  It  can  be 
prepared  by  a  purely  inorganic  method,  viz.  by  passing  nitrous  oxide 
over  sodium  amide,  NaNHj,  at  a  high  temperature  (S  111), 

2XaXHj  +  N,0  -  NaN,  +  NaOH  +  XH^ 


or  by  treating  hydra 


tulphate  (ill4)  with  nitrous  acid: 


I 


3NjH«  ■  H^, + 6KN0,  +  SH^,  - 

2N,H+8H,O+6KHS0,+2O+2X+2\,0. 


116.]    COMPOUNDS  OF  XITROGEX   WITH  THE  HALOGENS.    171> 

An  aqueous  soJution  of  the  free  acid  is  best  obtained  by  distilling 
lead  hydrazoate,  PbCNj)^,  wth  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  fractional 
distillation  of  this  solution  the  pure  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Pure  hydrazoic  acid  is  a  liquid  with  a  penetrating,  unbearable  odor;  it 
boils  at  3T^  and  is  extremely  explosive,  even  in  aqueous  solution. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  hydrazoic  acid  displays  more  or  less  analogy 
with  the  hydrogen  acids  of  the  halogens;  it  forms,  like  them,  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  silver,  mercury  (ous)  and  lead.  These  are,  however, 
soluble  in  strong  mineral  acids.  They  are  also  very  explosive,  henoe 
extremely  dangerous,  the  sodium  salt  being  the  least  so.  An  aqueous 
1%  solution  of  the  acid  is  only  0.008  ionized;  it  is  thus  a  rather  weak 
acid;  it  gives  off  hydrogen  in  cont-act  with  many  metals,  e.g.  Zn,  Fe, 
Cd,  and  Mg.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  metal  hydrazoates  (or  "azides") 
that  they  crystallize  anhydrous  and  yield  the  pure  metal  when  heated*. 

Compotinds  of  Nitrogen  with  the  Halogens. 

n6.  When  chlorine  gas  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  most  conveniently  by  inverting  a 
flask  full  of  chlorine  over  the  warm  (30°-40°)  solution,  oily  drops 
are  formed,  which  are  best  collected  in  a  leaden  saucer  placed 
imder  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  These  drops  contain  some  hydrogen 
as  well  as  nitrogen  and  chlorine.  By  treating  with  chlorine  once 
more  pure  nitrogen  trichloride,  NCI3,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish 
oil  with  a  disagreeable  pungent  odor  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.65. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  substances,  because  it 
explodes  in  a  most  violent  manner,  not  ordy  on  contact  with  certain 
organic  substances  (e.g.  turpentine),  but  very  often  spontaneously. 
It  dissolves  in  carbon  dlsulphide,  benzene  and  other  solvents,  form- 
ing yellow  solutions.  'ITiese  solutions  are  relatively  harmless;  they 
decompose  in  the  sunlight. 

CJoncentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  nitrogen  trichloride 
according  to  the  equation: 

NCI3+ 4Ha  «NH4a+3Ci2; 

aqueous  ammonia  also  breaks  it  up  in  a  similar  way: 

NCI3 + 4NH3  =  3NH4CI  -f-  N2. 

Nitrogen  trichloride  is  strongly  endothermic: 

N+3Cl-Xa3«-41.9Cal. 
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117.  Nitrogen  Iodide. — If  a  solution  of  iudine  in  potassium 
ioiliile  is  mixed  with  ammonia  solution,  a  precipitate  is  usually 
oljtained  of  the  composition  NIaH:  if  the  comiitioDS  are  slightly 
altered  another  compound,  N2I3H3  (i.e.  NHa  +  NIa),  is  deposited 
which  breaks  up  on  continued  treatment  with  water  into  ammonia 
and  nitrogen  tri-iodide.  These  compounds  are  lil<enisc  very 
explosive. 

Another  method  I?  to  digest  pulverized  iodine  with  ammonia 
water.  The  product  so  obtained  is  still  more  explosive,  often 
exploding  even  when  damp  or  when  it  is  being  washed  with  water 
or  by  the  action  of  hytlrochloric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  ammonia 
solution  it  b  stable. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  ammonia  and  chlorine  iodide: 

NH2l  +  HCl  =  NH3+ICl. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  also  decidedly  endothermic. 


Hydroxylamine,  NHjOH. 

118.  Hydroxylaminc  is  a  reduction  product  of  many  oxygen 
compounds  of  nitrogen  intermediate  tt>  the  formation  of  ammonia; 
e.g.  it  is  formed  when  tin  acts  on  dilute  nitric  acid.  Here  the 
nascent  hydrogen  effects  the  reduction: 

HN03  +  3H2  =  NH3U+2H20. 

It  is  manufactured  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitric  acid  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid. 

LoBRT  DB  BnirTN  succeeded  in  prerariiig  hy  d  rosy  lam  inc  in  the  pure 
anhydrous  condition.  He  added  sodium  inethylat«  to  a  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  in  absolute  (i.e.  anhydrousl  methyl  alcohol,  by  which  a 
solution  of  free  hydroxylamine  in  the  latter  is  obtained.  This  solution 
is  freed  from  the  precipitated  sodium  chloride  by  filtration  and  then 
the  alcohol  is  removed  by  distillation,  at  first  under  ordinary  pressure; 
the  free  base,  NH,OH,  is  then  obtained  pure  by  fractionating  under 
diminished  pre^tsure.  It  is  a  crj'stalline  solid,  melting  at  ,W  and  boil- 
ing at  70°  under  60  mm.  pressure.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  explodes 
with  a  yellow  flame. 
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Hydroxylamine  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  its  solution  reacts 
strongly  alkaline.  It  forms  salts  in  the  same  way  as  ammonia,  i.e. 
by  direct  addition  of  the  acid:  NHgOH-HCl,  NH2OH.HNO3,  etc. 
These  salts  are  rather  stable;  the  hydrochloride,  however,  must 
be  preserved  over  Ume,  else  it  slowly  decomposes,  for  the  following 
reason.  The  salt  is  split  up  to  a  very  small  degree  into  hydrochlorc 
acid  and  hydroxylamine.  Now  free  hydrochloric  acid  accelerates 
catalytically  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  When,  however,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  lime,  the  decomposition 
becomes  so  slow  that  it  is  imperceptible.  The  free  hydroxylamine 
and  its  aqueous  solution  are  somewhat  unstable,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  alkalies;  it  decomposes  easily  into  ammonia,  water  and 
nitrogen. 

A  further  characteristic  of  hydroxylamine  is  its  great  reducing 
power;  it  precipitates  reddish-yellow  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline 
copper  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  when  strongly 
diluted;  mercuric  chloride,  HgCb,  is  reduced  to  calomel,  Hg2Cl2; 
silver  nitrate  to  silver,  etc. 

The  following  reaction  is  also  peculiar:  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  warmed;  if 
hydroxj'lamine  (or  one  of  its  salts)  is  now  added  to  the  green  ferrous 
hydroxide,  red  ferric  hydroxide  is  formed  very  quickly,  the  hydrox- 
ylamine being  reduced  in  this  alkaline  solution  to  ammonia.  On  acidify- 
ing, an  acid  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  obtained;  if  this  is  treated  with 
a  hydroxylamine  salt,  it  is  suddenly  decolorized  because  of  reduction 
to  ferrous  salt,  the  hydroxylamine  being  now  in  the  oxidized  condition 
in  the  acid  solution. 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen  with  Oxygen. 

Those  included  under  this  title  "are:  nitrous  oxide ^  N2O;  nitric 
oxide f  NO;  nitrogen  trioxide^  or  nitrous  anhydride,  N2O3;  nitrogen 
dioxide,  NO2,  or  tetroxide,  N2()4,  and  nitrogen  pentoxide^  or  nitric 
anhydride,  N2O5. 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  NjO. 

119.  This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  its  ele- 
ments; the  ordinary  method  of  preparation  consists  in  heating 
ammonium  nitrate  to  about  250°: 

NH4N03  =  N20+2H20. 
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TliJs  method  is  analogous  to  that  of  preparing  nitrogen  from 
ammonium  nitrite  (§  105).  If  the  nitrate  iB  heated  above  250°, 
the  gaseous  product  partially  decomposes. 

Physical  Properties. — \itrous  oxide  is  a  colorless  and  odorless 
gaa,  which  when  liquefied  boils  al  —87°  and  solidifies  at  —102°, 
The  evaporation  of  the  liquid  produces  a  great  depression  in  the 
temperature,  which  may  even  reach  — 140°  under  reduced  pressure. 
Its  specific  gra\'ity  is  1..52  (based  on  air),  or  21.89  for  H  =  l.  1  I. 
NzO  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.9657  g.  It  is  rather 
soluble  in  water  (1  vol.  HaO  dissolves  1.305  vol.  NjC)  at  0°) ;  hence 
it  must  be  collected  over  hot  water.  In  alcohol  it  is  still  more 
soluble. 

Chemical  Properties.  —  Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion. 
Phosphorus,  carbon  and  a  glo\ring  splinter  bum  in  it  as  in  oxygen. 
A  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogen  explodes  like  detonating- 
gas  when  it  is  ignit«i,  only  not  quite  so  loud.  These  properties 
might  lead  one  to  confuse  it  with  oxygen  on  a  superficial  examina- 
tion. However,  it  is  verj'  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
the  fact  that  it  gives  no  red  fumes  when  mLxed  with  nitric  oxide 
(§  120)  and  always  leaves  residual  gas  (nitrogen)  after  a  combustion. 
A  faintly  burning  piece  of  sulphur  is  moreover  extinguished  by 
nitrous  oxide. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  endotherraic:   2N+0-N20=-17.7  Cal. 

Berthklijt  has  made  the  general  oljservation  that  endothermio 
substances  can  suffer  an  explosive  decomposition :  in  this  case  this 
may  be  brought  about  by  touching  off  the  gas  with  fulminating 
mereurj'.  It  is  easy  to  explain  Berthelot's  observation.  When 
an  endothermic  substance  decomposes,  heat  is  evolved.  Now,  we 
saw  in  5S  12  and  104  that  chemical  reactions  are  accelerated  in  a 
very  high  degree  by  rise  of  terhperature.  Suppose  that  a  sudden 
decomposition  is  caused  ut  a  certain  point  in  a  mass  of  an  endo- 
thermic compound.  The  heat  given  off  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  molecules  and  they  too  split  up  suddenly, 
evolving  still  more  heat,  and  so  on.  The  whole  mass  will  thus 
reach  a  condition  of  sudden  decomposition,  that  is,  it  will  explode. 
To  bring  this  about  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  first  impulse  be 
vigorous  enough  for  the  sudden  decomposition  of  so  many  mole- 
cules that  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  surrounding 
ones  to  the  temperature  of  decomposition. 
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Composition. — Under  the  protracted  action  of  induction  sparks 
the  gas  splits  up  into  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  volume 
of  which  is  half  again  as  great  as  that  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  When 
potassium  and  sodium  are  burned  in  the  gas,  potassium  and  sodium 
oxides  respectively  are  formed,  together  with  nitrogen;  the  gas 
volume  after  cooling  is  imchanged.  Both  of  these  observations  point 
CO  the  same  formula,  N2O,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  relative  density  of  the  gas,  which  should  theoretically  be 

?><11±1-«=22(H=1), 


was  found  to  be  21.89. 


NITRIC  OXIDE,  HO. 


120.  This  gas  is  only  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  or 
nitrous  acid.  The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  allowing 
copper  to  act  on  nitric  acid  or  else  by  covering  copper  (in  the  form 
of  thin  sheets)  with  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre  and  adding 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  (§  127) : 

3Cu+8HN03=3Cu(X03)2+4H20-f-2NO. 

In  this  reaction  the  hydrogen,  which  would  be  expected  to  be 
given  off,  reduces  another  portion  of  the  acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  nitric  oxide  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
or  a  nitrate  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2,  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  foimd  very  satisfactory;  the  ferrous  chloride 
is  converted  into  the  ferric  chloride,  FeCla,  by  the  reaction: 

HNO3 + 3FeCl2 + 3HC1 = 3FeCl3 + 2H2O + NO. 

Perfectly  pure  nitric  oxide  is  obtained  by  treating  a  mixture  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  and  potassium  nitrite  with  acetic  acid : 

2KFe(CN)e  +  2KNO2  +4CjH,q2  =ICFe2(CN),2 +4KC,H302 +2H2O +2N0. 

Yellow  pnis-        Pot.  ni-      Acet.  acid.         iKed  pnis-  Pot.  acetate 

siate.  trite  8iate. 

Physical  Properties, — Nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  whose 
specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  1.039  (air=l).  It  can  be 
condensed  to  a  blue  liquid,  which  boils  imder  ordinary  pressure  at 
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—  153.8°,  The  critical  temperature  is  —93,5°,  the  critical  pressure 
71.2  aim.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  bm  dissolves  easily  in  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSf.)^ ;  strange  to  say,  thk  solution  is 
quite  dark  brown  in  TOlor,  although  the  ferrous  salt  solution  is  pale 
green  and  nitric  oxide  colorless.  It  is  probable  that  this  brown 
color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  eomplex  ion  of  Fe  and  Nt>. 

Chemical  Propcrtif^. — It  is  eharact^^ristic  of  this  gas,  above  all 
other  properties,  that  it  combines  with  oxygen  immediately, 
fuiming  nitrogen  dioxide,  a  reddish-brown  gas.  On  heating  it 
with  hydrogen  no  explosion  occurs;  the  mixture  burns  with  a 
white  flame,  forming  water  and  nitrogen.  If  burning  phosphorus 
is  introduced  into  the  gas,  it  continues  to  bum;  alighted  candle 
is.  however,  extinguished;  sulphur  and  charcoal  do  not  burn  in 
it  either.  A  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  dtsulphide  burns 
with  an  intensely  luminous  blue  flame,  that  is  very  rich  in 
chemically  cdective  rays. 

Nitric  oxiilc  is  a  strongly  endothermic  compound;  it  can  be 
made  to  explode  by  fulminating  mercury  (g  119).  According  to 
§  103  NO  must  be  formed  at  a  high  temperature.  Nehnst 
proved  that  the  reaction  Nj  +  OaiaSNO  accords  strictly  with  the 
law  of  mass-action  (S  49);  from  whichever  side  one  starts,  the 
results  are  in  agreement  with  those  ealcuiatetl,  assuming  both 
reactions  to  be  biniolecular.  The  formation  of  NO  is  perceptible 
as  low  as  1500°:   at  2200°  about  one  volume  per  cent  is  formed. 

The  formation  and  the  decomposition  of  NO  are  much  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  ozone.  Accordingly  a  short  heating  of  air, 
followed  by  a  rapid  cooling,  produces  ozone,  while  n  slower 
heating  and  cooling  yield  NO,  ozone  being  broken  up  during  the 
extended  period  of  cooling.  The  following  experiment  illustrates 
this:  When  moist  air  is  tlirected  with  a  velocity  of  less  than  7  m. 
per  sec.  against  un  incandescent  Nernst  filament  {§  291)  NO  is 
formed;  a  more  rapid  current  gives  ozone. 

Composition. — When  sodium  is  heated  in  contact  with  a  measured 
amount  of  nitric  oxide,  sodium  oxide  and  nitrogen  are  formed ;  the 
latter  takes  up  exactly  half  the  volume  of  the  original  gas.  The 
specific  gravity  of  nitric  oxide  is  15  (H  =  l),  hence  its  molecular 
weight  is  30.  According  to  the  above  decomposition  the  gas  con- 
tains one  atom  of  nitrogen  (14  parts  by  weight).  There  remain 
for  the  oxygen,  therefore,  16  parts  by  weight,  i.e.  just  one  atom. 
Hence  the  formula  is  \0. 
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Since  nitrogen  is  trivalent  or  quinquivalent  (the  latter  in  ammonium 
salts,  e.g.  NH4CI)  and  oxygen  is  bivalent,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
is  a  free  valence  bond  in  NO,  i.e.  -X— O.  The  same  applies  to  NO,, 
Free  bonds  like  these  are  very  rare. 

Nitrous  Anhydride,  N2OS. 

121.  This  compound  is  only  known  at  low  temperatures.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  blue  liquid  when  nitric  oxide  is  led  into  the  liquid  tetroxide, 
NjO^,  at  —21°.  In  the  solid  state  it  is  pale  blue  and  melts  at  —111° 
to  a  dark-blue  liquid.  In  the  gaseous  state  the  compound  dissociates 
almost  completely,  even  at  a  low  temperature,  into  NO,  and  NO.  By 
the  action  of  arsenious  anhydride,  AS2O3,  on  nitric  acid  (sp.  g.  1.3)  a 
gas  mixture  is  formed  which  has  almost  exactly  the  composition  N^O^ 
i.e.NOj  +  NO. 

NITROGEN  DIOXIDE  AND  TETROXIDE,  NO,  AND  N3O4. 

122.  Nitrogen  dioxide  Ls  formed  from  nitric  oxide  plus  oxygen, 
or  more  conveniently  by  heating  well-dried  lead  nitrate: 

Pb(N03)2  =  PbO+0+2N02. 

When  so  prepared  it  is  a  very  deep-brown  gas.  On  leading  it 
into  a  strongly  cooled  vessel  it  condenses  to  a  bright-yellow  liquid, 
which  solidifies  at  —20°  to  colorless  crystals,  that  melt  at  —12°. 
The  color  becomes  darker  on  warming  and  at  +26°  the  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  changing  back  again  into  the  brown  gas.  The 
vaix)r  density  of  this  gas  at  26°  is  found  to  be  3S.0,  while  that  cal- 
culated for  X2(>4  is  45.9  and  that  for  N()2  22.9  (H  =  l).  Since 
the  value  found  is  between  the  two,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  this 
temi)crature  the  vapor  consists  partly  of  N2()4  molecules  and  partly 
of  N()2  molecules.  A  simple  calculation  indicates  the  percentage 
of  the  former  to  be  34.4^v .  As  the  tomjierature  rises,  the  vapor 
densitv  steadilv  decreases  till  about  15()°  is  reached,  when  it  })ecomes 
constant  at  22.9.  There  is  evidently  complete  dissociation  of  N2O4 
molecules  in  this  case, 

N2044=i2N02, 

1  vol.  2  vols. 

and,  intusmuch  as  the  color  of  the  gas  grows  darker,  we  must  sup- 
jx)se  that  N()2  is  dark  })ix)wn,  while  N2O4  Ls  colorless,  which  is  true 
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'  of  the  latter  in  the  solid  state.  This  supposition  U  supported  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  can  the  degree  of  dissociation  be  estimated 
from  the  intensity  of  the  color,  but  that  it  can  even  be  measured 
quantitatively  in  (his  way. 

Aeeording  to  J  51  the  eriuilibrium  between  the  two  gases  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 

i  P  is  (he  total  pressure  of  the  gas  mixture  and  x  that  of  the 
dioxide,  k  being  a  constant.  From  thia  equation  it  follows  that 
the  dissociation  (at  a  constant  temi)erature)  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure (§  51),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case.  This  also  fol- 
lows from  the  theorem  of  Le  Chatei.ier  {§  102). 

On  bringing  nitrogen  tetroxide  in  contact  with  water  or,  better, 
with  alkalies,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are  formed;  we  may  therefore 
L 0(Hi9ider  itasa  mixed  anhydride  of  these  two  acids : 


NOa 
NO 


>0+HaO=N020H+NO-OH. 


Both  NO2  and  X2O4  posses.s  strong  oxidizing  power;  many 
iBubetances  bum  in  their  va[)or;  they  precipitate  iodine  from  solu- 
ble iodides. 

The  composition  of  nitrogen  dioxide  follows  from  its  synthe^a- 
equation,  2N04-02,  and  from  the  vapor  density. 

Ritrogen  Pentoxide,  N^Og. 

123.  This  compound  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  i-hlorinc  on 
nlver  nitrate  or  by  distilling  fumiiig  nitric  acid  with  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  It  \s  a,  colorless  crystalline  solid.  It  uielt^  at  30°,  and  at  45-50° 
breaks  up,  giving  off  brown  fumes.  If  the  heating  takes  place  rather 
rapidly  the  decomposition  ia  explosive  in  nature;  sometimes  a  spon- 
taneous explosion  takes  place,  hence  it  can  not  be  kept  long. 

As  [litrogeu  peiitoxide  b  strongly  endothermic,  its  spontaneous 
explosifin  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  ia  indicated  in  J  119. 
Only  we  must  conclude  in  this  case  that  the  decomixiaition  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ia  vigorous  enough  to  sufficiently  heat  the  neighboring 
molecules. 

It  unites  with  water,  forming  nitric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  much 
heat.     .\s  might  be  expected,  it  has  strongly  oxidiiting  properties.     Phos- 
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phorus  and  potassium,  for  instance,  burn  with  great  brilliance  in  the 
sHghtly  warmed  anhydride. 

The  composition  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  ascertained  by  heating  with 
powdered  copper;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  corresponds  to  the 
formula  NaOj. 

Oxygen  Acids  of  Nitrogen. 

124.  Four  acids  of  nitrogen  are  knowTi:  hijponitrous  acid, 
H2N2O2;  nitrohj/droxi/laminic  acid,  H2N2O3;  nitrous  acid,  HNO2; 
nitric  acid,  HNO3.  The  nitrous  acid  is  known  only  in  dilute 
aqueous  solution;  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  is  known  only  in  its 
salts;  but  the  others  are  known  in  the  pure  state. 

Only  certain  ones  of  the  above  nitrogen  oxides  can  be  regarded 
as  acid  anhydrides.  The  pentoxide  is  undoubtedly  one  and  the 
tetroxide  may  be  considered  as  a  nuxed  anhydride  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids  (§  122).  Nitrogen  trioxide  gives  a  solution  of  nitrous 
acid  when  mixed  with  water  at  a  low  temperature;  however,  this 
solution  undergoes  a  decomjX)sition  slowly  at  ordinary,  more  rapidly 
at  higher,  temperatures,  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  being  formed: 

3HNO2 = HNO3 + 2N0  +  H2O. 

The  acid  corresponding  to  nitric  oxide,  NO,  is  nitrohydroxyl- 
aminic acid.  However  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  this 
acid  from  nitric  oxide  and  w^ater.  The  same  is  true  for  nitrous 
oxide,  to  which  hyponitrous  acid  corresponds. 

Hyponitrous  Acid,  HjNjO,. 

125.  This  acid  is  formed  when  nitrogen  trioxide  is  introduced  into  a 
methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylamine.  After  neutralization  the 
difficultly  soluble  yellow  silver  hyi)onitrite,  AgjNzOj,  can  be  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  silver  nitrate.  From  this  salt  the  free  acid  is 
obtained  by  treating  it  with  ether  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  evaporating  the  ether,  whereu|X)n  it  is  left  in  the  form  of  white 
flaky  cr}'stals.  These  are  very  explosive  and  dissolve  very  easily  in 
water.  The  freezing-point  depression  of  the  aqueous  solution  shows 
that  the  molecular  formula  is  H2X3O2.  On  warming  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion the  acid  breaks  up  almost  wholly  into  nitrous  oxide  and  water. 
When  the  acid  is  set  free  (by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  silver  hyjwiii- 
trite  to  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid)  it  does  not  liberate  iodine  from 
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potassium  iodide  at  once;  the  reaction  is  delayed  for  a  tinie, 
probably  on  account  of  a  decomposition,  by  which  nitrous  acid  is 
formed. 

Hyponitrous  acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  weak  acids;  its  aqueous 
solution  is  a  poor  conductor.  Both  neutral  and  acid  salts  of  this  acid 
are  known. 

Nitrohydroxylaminic  Add,  HjIfjOi* 

This  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  being  known  only  in  salts. 
It43  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  containing 
sodium  alcoholate  and  hydroxylamine  with  ethyl  nitrate: 

CHjONO,  +  N  H,OH  -  CH,OH  +  H,N,Q|. 

Ethyl  Nitrate 

The  alcoholate  is  added  in  order  to  convert  the  free  acid  directly  into  its 
sodium  salt.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  liberate  it  by  adding  a  stronger 
acid,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  according  to  the  equation: 

Na,N  A  +  2Ha  -  2NaCl  +  2X0  +  H,0. 

The  sodium  salt,  heated  in  aqueous  solution,  gives  sodium  nitrate  and 
nitrous  oxide.  When  the  sodium  salt  is  heated  dry  until  it  begins  to 
melt,  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrite  and  hyi)onitrite: 

2Na,N,0,  -  2XaX0,  +  Xa,XA. 


NITROUS  ACID,  HNO,. 

126.  It  was  remarked  above  that  this  acid  is  onlv  known 
in  dilute  solution  at  ordinary  or  low  temperatures;  its  salts 
are,  however,  stable.  In  order  to  prepare  them  we  usually 
employ  ])()tassium  or  sodium  nitrate,  which  gives  off  oxygen 
when  heated  and  is  converted  into  nitrite.  This  decomposition 
takes  place  more  readily  if  lead  is  added  during  the  heating 
as  a  reducing  agent: 

2KX03  =  2KX02+02. 
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Its  salts  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception  of 
silver  nitrite,  AgN02,  which  is  rather  difficultly  soluble  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  it  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  when 
not  too  dilute  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  are  mixed  with  a  nitrite. 

The  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  nitrite  at  once  pro- 
duces red  fumes;  in  this  way  a  nitrite  can  be  distinguished  from 
a  nitrate,  for  the  latter  does  not  produce  them.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  in  this  reaction  free  nitrous  acid  is  primarily  formed;  this  is, 
however,  broken  up  directly  into  water  and  nitrogen  trioxide,  the 
latter  of  which  at  once  splits  up  again  into  NO2+NO;  thereupon 
the  nitric  oxide  unites  immediately  with  the  surrounding  oxygen 
to  form  dioxide.  The  red  fumes  thus  consist  solely  of  nitrogen 
dioxide,  NO2. 

On  treating  a  very  dilute  nitrite  solution  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  a  dilute  solution  of  free  nitrous  acid  is 
obtained.  This  solution  can  act  either  oxidizing  or  reducing.  As 
examples  of  the  former  action  we  have  the  liberation  of  iodine  from 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
dilute  solution  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, FeS04,  to  ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(S04)3,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  yellow  to  the  red  prussiate  of  potash.  In  all  of  these  cases  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  chiefly  nitric  oxide,  are  formed.  An  example 
of  its  reducing  action  (in  which  nitrous  acid  is  oxidized  to  nitric 
acid)  is  the  bleaching  of  potassium  permanganate,  KMn04,  in  sul- 
phuric acid  solution: 

2KMn04  +  5HNO2  +  3H2SO4  =  K2SO4 + 2MnS04 + 5HNO3  +  3H2O. 

This  last  reaction  offers  a  means  of  determining  quantitatively 
(volumetrically,  see  §  93)  the  strength  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrous 
acid. 

NITRIC  ACID,  HlfOj. 

127.  This  is  the  best  known  acid  of  nitrogen.  It  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale,  since  its  uses  are  many  and  varied ;  in  the 
organic  dyestuff  industry,  for  example,  large  quantities  are  employed. 
The  commercial  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the  decom- 
position of  Chili  saltpetre,  XaNOa,  by  strong  sulphuric  acid: 

NaNOa  -f  H2SO4  =  NaHS04 + HNO3 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  carr}'ing  it  out  is  as  follows: 
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In  the  caat^iron  retort  {C,  Fig.  38),  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  acid 
{chamber-acid)  are  mixed  in  proportione  corresponding  to  the  above 
equation,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  being  added, 
becauae  this  makes  the  residue  easier  to  remove  from  the  retort. 
The  retort  is  connected  with  a  row  of  earthenware  bottles  {EE') 
containing  a  little  wafer.  These  receive  the  distilled  add.  The 
last  bottle  connects  with  a  coke  tower  through  which  water  is 


Fig.  38.— Majjofactubb  of  N: 


trickling  down  to  dissolve  the  uncondensed  acid  vapor.  By  this 
process  a  liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1..3.T  and  containing  60% 
acid  Ls  obtained.  If  the  saltpetre  is  previously  dried  and  concea- 
trateil  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  a  nitric  acid  of  sp.  g.  1.52  and  almost 
100*";^  pure  can  be  obtained. 

In  some  ca.'ies  two  molecules  of  saltpetre  are  used  to  one  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If  heat  is  moderately  applied,  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  above  equation,  but  on  heating  tt>  a  higher 
temperature  the  acid  sodium  sulphate  that  is  formed  acts  on  the 
second  molecule  of  nitrate,  also  forming  nitric  acid: 

NaNOs  +  NaHSOi  =  NasSOi + HNO3. 

A  large  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  however,  dissociates  at  the  eame 
time  as  follows: 

2HNOs-2N02-l-H20  +  0. 

The  NOj-fimies  dissolve  in  the  distillate.  The  liquid  thua 
obtained  is  red  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.52-1.54:  it  fumea 
strongly  in  the  air  and  is  known  as  "red  fuming  nitric  acid." 
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For  some  years  the  distillation  of  saltpetre  with  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  carried  on  m  a  vacuum.  The  yield  of  acid  in  such  a  case 
approaches  closely  to  the  theoretical  and  the  product  obtained  is 
entirely  free  from  nitrous  fumes. 

An  entirely  distinct  method  for  the  industrial  preparation  of 
nitric  acid  was  iiix'mted  a  few  years  ago  by  Birkeland  and 
Eyde.  They  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxj'-gen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  problem  of  making  nitric  acid  from  this  rather  in- 
exhaustible source  has  been  studied  for  many  years,  but  these 
men  are  the  first  to  handle  it  with  success  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  became  a  really  pressing  matter, 
because  the  principal  material  for  the  preparation  of  nitrogen 
compounds,  Chili  saltpetre,  bids  fair  to  be  exhausted  in  thirty* 
five  years,  and  saltpetre  has  not  only  a  large  significance  in  the 
industrial  world  but  a  still  larger  one  in  agriculture  as  a  nitro- 
genous fertilizer. 

The  method  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde  is  based  on  the  long 
established  fact  that  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  in  an  electrio 
arc  burning  in  the  air.  The 
reason  why  previous  investiga- 
tions did  not  succeed  lies  in 
the  fact  that  an  ordinary  electric 
arc  has  too  small  a  volume,  and 
therefore,  cannot  let  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  pass.  This  dif- 
culty  is  now  obviated  by  mount- 
ing the  arc  between  the  poles 
PP  of  a  very  powerful  electric 
magnet  EE  (Fig.  39).  The  arc 
is  produced  between  two  hol- 
low bars  of  copper,  which  are 
kept  cool  by  circulating  water 
in  them.  When  an  alternate 
current  is  used  for  producing 
the  arc,  the  latter  spreads  out  Fia.  39.— Diagram  of  Birkeland  and 
in  the  shape  of  a  flat  disc  that  Eydb  Nitric  Acid  Apparatus. 
reaches  a  diameter  of  2  m.  in 

the  industrial  form  of  the  apparatus;   the  tension  employed 
is  5000  volts.     This   flame  disc  is  inclosed  in  a  box  through 
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which  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  forced,  am)  the  contact  with 
the  flame  is  sufficient  to  form  as  high  as  2%  of  NO.  This 
nitric  oxide  combines  with  more  oxygen  to  form  NO2,  which  is 
absorbed  in  towers  resembling  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  of  a  sul- 
phuric acid  plant.  With  water  it  then  forms  nitric  acid  and 
nitrous  acid: 

NoOi  +  HjO  =  HNO3  +  HNO2. 

The  latter  yields  NO2  and  NO,  however,  when  the  liquid  becomes 
more  concentrateti : 

2HNO2  =  HaO  +  NO2  +  NO. 

NO  is  once  more  converted  into  NOz  and  the  NOa  again  gives 
nitric  acid;  eventually  all  is  converted  into  that  acid.  Instead 
of  marketing  sodium  nitrate,  to  duplicate  the  Chili  saltpetre, 
calcium  nitrate  is  produced  by  saturating  the  nitric  acid  with 
lime  and  the  resulting  calcium  nitrate  is  used  for  fertilizing  and 
other  purposes. 

Nitrites  are  also  manufactured  directly  bj'  leading  N204  into 
caustic ; 

NjO*  +  2K0H  =  KNO3  +  KNO2  +  H2O. 


The  nitrate  and  nitrite  are  separable  by  fractional  crystallization. 
Physical  Properties. — Al>solut«  nitric  acid,  i.e.  the  compound 
HNO3  in  the  pure  slate,  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  nearly  pure 
acid  of  commerce  (sp.  g.  1.5)  with  concentrat«l  sulphuric  acid 
in  raciio.    The  liquid  distillate  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.559  at 

r  0°  and  becomes  solid  at  —40°;    it  boils  imder  ordinary  pressure 

f  at  86°,  but  with  partial  decomposition. 

Chemical  Properties. — Xitric  acid,  especially  when  pure,  is  a 
rather  unstable  compound;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  decom- 
posed by  sunlight  to  a  slight  extent,  turning  yellow  on  accoimt 
of  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  dioxide  formed.  At  an  elevated 
temperature  the  acid  also  breaks  up,  decomposition  into  nitrogen 
dioxide,  water,  and  oxygen  being  complete  at  260°. 

When  strong  nitrir  ai-id  is  subjected  tn  repeated  dirtillntion  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  its  hoiling-|Mitit  (rraduftlly  noes,  while  Ihe  acid 
bet^mus  proportionately  weaker,  until  filially  a  6S%  acid  is  obttdned. 
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which  boils  constant  at  120.5°.  The  same  mixture  is  obtained  when 
one  starts  with  dilute  acid  and  distils  it.  In  both  cases  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  original  liquid  is  lower  than  that  of  the  product;  it  rises 
during  the  boiling  to  a  maximum  at  120.5°.  Wc  have  here,  therefore 
the  case  of  a  liquid  mixture  with  a  maximum  boiling-point,  which  is 
discussed  in  Org.  Ciiem.,  §  22.  The  mixture  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
water  also  has  a  maximum  boiling-point  (110°). 

Nitric  acid  is  very  extensively  ionized  in  aqueous  solution; 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  acids  known. 

WTien  it  comes  in  contact  w^ith  metals,  the  salts  of  nitric  acid 
(nitrates)  are  formed,  but  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
since  part  of  the  acid  present  is  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  nitrates  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  metals  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  does  not  attack 
gold  or  platinum.  Silver,  mercury,  and  copper  are  only  imper- 
ceptibly dissolved  at  ordinar}'^  temperatures,  but  on  warming  they 
dissolve  with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  This  and  the  other 
NO-compounds  are  powerful  catalyzers  in  the  dissolving  of  the 
above-named  metals,  for  nitric  acid  which  is  perfecty  free  from 
them  does  not  dissolve  these  metals,  while  the  reaction  immediately 
begins  as  soon  as  a  little  of  these  substances  is  added.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  on  warming  nitric  acid  traces  of  NO-compounds 
are  formed,  which  together  with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
accelerate  the  reaction.  Iron,  zinc,  and  magnesium  reduce  nitric 
acid  to  nitrous  oxide  and  even  to  ammonia.  Under  the  action  of 
iron  filings  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
to  ammonia  in  dilute  solution  is  quantitative.  There  are  also 
varioas  denitrifying  bacteria  known,  Bac,  pyocyaneus  being  the 
best  studied  of  them. 

Nitric  acid  frequently  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
especially  at  an  elevated  temperature  If  sulphur  Is  boiled  with  it, 
the  sulphur  Is  converted  to  sulphuric  acid,  similarly  phosphorus  to 
phosphoric  acid.  A  glowing  piece  of  charcoal  dropped  upon  the 
concentrated  acid  continues  to  bum  with  a  bright  glow.  In  all 
these  cases  the  highest  oxidation  stages  are  formed.  Nitric  acid 
is  used  particularly  in  the  organic  branches  of  chemical  industry. 

The  composition  of  nitric  acid  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  its 
anhydride.  A  weighed  amount  of  the  latter  is  introduced  into 
water;    nitric  acid  is  formed,  which  is  neutralized  with  baryta 
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water.  By  evaporation  it  is  possible  to  determine  how  many  parts 
by  weight  of  barium  oxide,  iia.0,  combine  with  the  anhydride.  It 
is  found  that  153.2  parts  (  =  lBaO)  combine  with  10S.08  parts 
(^IXgOs)  of  the  anhydride;  the  formula  of  barium  nitrate  thus 
becomes  Ba(N03)2,  hence  that  of  nitric  acid  itself  must  be  HNOa- 


Derivatives  of  the  Hitrogen  Acids. 

128.  In  disrusfiing  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  {§  86) 
we  already  referred  to  the  chamber  crystals,  HSOsN.  'ITiey  are 
formed  in  tlie  lead  chambers  in  vase  not  enough  steam  is  supphed. 
The  following  etiualion  expresses  the  action  that  takes  place: 

2SO2+N204+O  +  H20=2J^O6NH. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  this  substance  is  by  conduct- 
ing carefully  dried  sulphurous  oxide  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid: 

S02  +  HN03=.S05NH. 

The  crystalline  mass  obtained  is  spread  out  on  porous  earthenware 
to  allow  the  adhering  liquid  to  be  absorbed. 

The  chamber  crystals  have  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  crystal- 
line, colorless  mass;  they  melt  at  73°.  They  are  at  once  decom- 
posed by  water  into  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids: 

SObNH+HjO  =H2S04+HN02. 

For  this  reason  the  compound  is  considered  as  the  mixed  anhy- 
druie  of  milpknric  and  nitrous  adds.  According  to  §  90  the  struc- 
ture S02<j-,ri  can  be  ascribed  to  sulphuric  acid;  to  nitrous  acid  the 

structure  KO-NO,  since  a  hydroxyl  group  is  assumed  (§  129)  to 
exist  in  it.     For  the  chamber  crystals  we  therefore  have 


SOz< 


,0H 

0|H  +  HO|NO 


^ONO. 

Cluimbar  eryilile. 


Since  the  atomic  group  NO  is  known  as  nilmsyl,  the  rational 
name  for  the  compound  is  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid. 
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Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid 
without  change.  This  solution  is  very  stable;  it  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  It  is  formed  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  factory  and  is  called  "nitrated  acid"  or 
"nitrous  vitriol."  On  dilution  with  water  this  solution  Ls  not 
altered  until  its  specific  gravity  reaches  1.55-1.50  (51*^-48*^  B.) ; 
then  the  nitric  oxides  begin  to  escape,  especially  when  warmed. 
Water  and  sulphurous  oxide  act  on  the  nitrated  acid,  producing 
the  following  reaction: 

2S02<q2^+2H20+S02=3S02<qh+2NO. 
This  action  takes  place  in  the  Glover  tower. 

It  is  of  great  importance  industrially  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  nitrated  acid  contains.  This  cAn  be  done 
as  follows:  The  acid  is  agitated  with  mercury,  whereupon  all  nitrogen 
compounds  in  solution  are  given  off  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide,  and 
the  gas  evolved  is  measured.  Another  method  consists  in  decomposing 
the  nitrated  acid  with  a  large  excess  of  water  and  titrating  the  resulting 
nitrous  acid  with  permanganate  (§  126). 

129.  Nitrosyl  chloride^  NOCl,  is  a  reddish-yellow  gas  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  by  cooling  it  can  be  condensed  to  a  red  liquid, 
that  boils  at  —5.6°.  The  melting-point  lies  at  —61°.  This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  nitric  oxide  and 
chlorine.  Bone-black  is  a  good  catalyzer  of  this  reaction,  making 
this  method  of  preparation  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Another 
method  is  that  of  carefully  warming  chamber  crystals  with  thor- 
oughly dried  sodium  chloride: 

S02<QH^  +  XaCl=S02<Qg^+NOa. 

Nitrosyl  chloride  is  broken  up  by  water  into  nitrous  and  hydro- 
chloric acids: 

N0a  +  H20  =  X0.0H+Ha; 

hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  nitrous  acid  (§  130). 
On  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  \vith  nitric  acid  a  liquid  is  pro- 
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duccd  which,  in  addition  to  these  two  acids,  contains  chlorine  and 
nitrosyl  chloride: 

HNO3 + 3HC1 = 2H2O + NOCl + CI2. 

This  liquid  (in  virtue  of  the  free  chlorine  it  contains)  dissolves 
the  precious  metals,  including  gold,  the  "king"  of  the  metals,  and 
therefore  bears  the  name  aqua  regia.  It  was  known  even  to  the 
alchemists,  particularly  Geber,  who  prepared  it  by  dissolving  sal 
ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  nitric  acid. 

OTHER  NITROGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

130.  In  organic  chemistry  acid  derivatives  are  known  which  are 
formed  through  the  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl  group  by  a  halogen 
atom  or  the  amido  group,  NH^.  The  former  class  are  calle<l  acid 
chlorides,  the  latter  amides.  Of  the  inorganic  acid  chlorides 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  those  of  sulphuric  acid  (§90). 
Nitrosyl  chloride  is  also  an  acid  chloride.  A  few  inorganic  acid  amides 
will  now  be  discussed  briefly. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  gas  on  a  solution  of  sulphuryl  chloride  in 
chloroform  there  is  formed  among  other  things  sulphamide,  S02(NH2)3. 


ICI4-HINH2         ^NH, 

This  compound  forms  large  colorless  crystals  that  are  very  soluble  in 
water  and  melt  at  81^.     It  is  transformed  by  alkalies  into  an  amido- 

sulphonate,  S02<^-pj  .    This  acid  is  very  stable,  is  slightly  soluble  in 

water,  and  crystallizes  in  colorle^ss  rhombic  prisms. 

Potassium  sulphite  and  potassium  nitrite  interact  to  form  a  cn'stal- 
line  precipitate;  this  compound,  to  which  is  given  the  formula  N^SOjK), 
+2H2O,  is  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  three  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  sulpho  groups  (SO3K): 

KXO2  +  3KjS03  +  2H2O  -  X(S02K)3 + 4K0H. 

It  is  known  as  potassium  nitrilosulphonate.  On  boiling  it  for  a 
short  time  with  water,  or  better,  by  letting  it  stand  for  a  day  moistened 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  potassium  imidosulphonate: 

N(S03K)3 +H,0  -NH(S03K)j +KHSO,. 
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If  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  long  period,  amidosulphonic  acid  is  pro* 
duced: 

N  (SOaK),  +  2H2O  =  XH2SO3H  +  K2SO,  +  KHSO,. 

Similar  derivatives  of  hydroxylamine  are  also  kno\\'n.  The  potassium 
salt  of  hydroxylamine-disulphonic  acid,  HO-\(S03K)2  4-2H20,  is  formed 
when  solutions  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  and  potassium  nitrite  are 
mixed : 

KXO,  4-2KHSO3  =HOX(S03K)2  +  KOH. 

By  boiling  this  compound  with  water  hydroxylamine  is  set  free: 

HOXCSOaK)^  4-2H,0  =H0XH2  +  2S0,KH. 

The  amide  of  nitric  acid,  nitramide,  XH2-XO2,  has  so  far  been  obtained 
only  from  an  organic  compound,  nitrourethane,  N02XH-(X)2C2H5. 
This  amide  appears  in  colorless  crystals  that  melt  at  72°  with  decom- 
position. The  aqueous  solution  reacts  strongly  acid.  It  is  a  very 
unstable  substance,  decomposing  on  being  mixed  with  copper  oxide, 
powdered  glass  or  the  like.  It  is  immediately  broken  up  by  alkalies 
and  even  bj'  sodium  acetate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nitrous  oxide 
and  water  being  formed  in  the  latter  case. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

131.  Phosphorus  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
combines  ver^"  easily  with  oxygen.  Nevertheless  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  widely  distributed  and  occur  in  large  quantities. 
Tricalcium  phosphate,  Ca3(P04)2,  phosphorite,  is  found  in  large 
deposits;  other  phosphates  w^hich  are  frequently  met  with  are: 
apatite,  3Ca3(P04)2  +  CaCl2  (or  CaFa);  wavellite,  4A11H34  + 
2Al(OH)3  +  9H20;  and  viinanite,  Fe3(P04)2  +  «H20.  Phosphates 
are  also  found  to  a  small  extent  in  granite  and  volcanic  rocks; 
when  these  weather  the  phosphates  enter  the  soil.  About  0.1% 
of  phosphates  (calculated  as  P2O5)  is  present  in  soil  of  average 
fertility.  Bones  contain  a  considerai)le  proportion  of  tricalcium 
phosphate. 

Phosphorus  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  In  1674  the 
alchemist  Brand  discovered  it  at  Hani])urg  by  evaporating  urine 
and  heating  the  residue  witli  sand  in  an  earthen  retort.  Scheele 
first  prepared  phosphorus  from  bones  ])y  a  process  which  in  the 
main  is  still  employed. 
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For  the  manujacture  of  phosphorus  bones  or  phosphorite  are 
used.  By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  gA'psum  and  monocalcium 
phosphate  are  formed.  As  the  latter  remains  soluble  while  the 
former  is  precipitated,  the  phosphate  solution  la  readily  poured  off. 


On  being  heated  this  phosphate  loses  water  and  is  converted  into 
calcium  metaphoaphate: 

CaH4(P04)2  =  Ca(P03)2  +  2HjO. 
The  latter  [or  in  some  processes  the  original  phosphate  material] 
is  mixed  with  powdere<l  coal  and  sand  and  reduced  in  a  con- 
tinuously operated  electric  arc  furnace,  whereupon  phosphorus 
distils  over: 

2Ca(PO3}2+2SiO2+10C=2CaSiO3  +  10CO+4P. 

Before  the  bones  are  used  they  are  subjected  to  various  preliminary 
operations.  In  some  cases  the  fats  are  first  extracted  (with  benzine)  and 
then  treated  with  bigh-presaure  steam,  whereby  the  organic  portion  (the 
cartilaginous  matter)  is  converted  into  glue.  The  residue  consists  almost 
wholly  of  calcium  phosphate  aiid  carbonate,  and  is  worked  up  into  phos- 
phorus as  above  explained. 

In  other  instances  the  bones  are  subjected  to  a  dry  distLllation,  from 
which  "Dippel's  animal  oil"  is  obtained,  containing  a  number  of  impor- 
tant organic  bases.  That  which  remains  in  the  retorts  is  bona-hlack 
(animal  charcoal),  which  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  sugar  factories 
to  dei-olorize  the  sugar  solutions.  After  it  is  no  longer  of  use  for  this 
purpose,  the  animal  charcoal  is  bunied  iri  the  air,  the  carbon  being  con- 
sumed and  white  bone-ash  remaining.  This  bone-ash  is  then  sent  to  the 
phosphorus  factory. 

The  phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  black  because  of  adhering 
particles  of  charcoal  and  contains  still  other  impurities.  It  can 
be  purified  by  fusing  it  under  wat^r  and  pressing  it  through  chamoia; 
this  proceas  is  usually  preceded  by  a  washing  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  whereby  the  impurities 
are  oxidized  out.  Finally  the  phosphorus  is  cast  into  sticks  and  in 
this  forra  enters  the  market. 

13J.  Physical  Properliea.  —  At  ordinary  temperatures  phos* 
phonis  Ls  a  cn,-stallino  solid  of  a  light  yellow  color  and  having  a 
specific  gra\ity  of  1.83  at  ll)°.     Wien  cold  it  is  brittle  on  account 
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of  its  crj'stalline  texture;  above  15°  it  becomes  soft  and  waxy  and 
melts  at  44.4°  to  a  yellow,  strongly  refractive  liquid.  Its  boiling- 
point  is  290°;  it  then  turns  to  a  colorless  vapor.  In  the  sunlight 
it  becomes  yellow  and  coated  with  an  opac^ue  pink  layer.  Phos- 
phorus Is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  crystals  of  the  regular  system. 

The  I'apor  density  of  phosphorus  at  temperatures  between  515° 
and  1040°  is  4.58-4.50  (air  =  l).  Its  molecular  weight  is  there- 
fore 123.84.  Inasmuch  as  the  smallest  amount  of  phosphorus  that 
is  foimd  in  one  gram-molecule  of  any  of  the  numerous  phosphorus 
compounds  investigated  is  31  g.,  this  number  therefore  represents 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  element;  hence  the  molecule  must  consist 

1*^3  84 
of  -^ — =4  atoms.    Between  1500°  and  1700°  the  vapor  density 

decreases  considerably,  but  does  not  quite  reach  the  value  corre- 
sponding to  P2  molecules.  By  the  cryoscopic  method  also  (§  43) 
it  has  been  found  that  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  consists  of 
four  atoms  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

133.  Alhtropic  Forms, — Ordinary,  or  yeUow,  phosphorus  can 
be  transformed  by  heating  to  250°-300°  (in  absence  of  air,  neces- 
sarily) into  a  reddish-brown  powder,  red  phosphorus.  Iodine 
is  an  accelerator  of  this  process,  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  makes 
it  possible  for  this  transition  to  take  place  even  below  200°.  Red 
phosphonis  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  the  yellow 
form  in  sealed  iron  cylinders  for  a  few  minutes  at  250°-300°. 
After  cooling,  the  product  is  treated  with  carbon  disulphide  and 
with  caustic  soda  in  order  to  extract  the  unchanged  yellow  phos- 
phorus. 

Red  phosphorus  is  considerably  different  in  its  properties  from 
the  yellow  form.  It  is  not  poisonous,  while  the  latter  is  very 
much  so.  Red  phosphorus  is  unaffected  by  the  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.106;  it  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  Retgers 
has  shown  that  it  is  in  part  crystalline.  Moreover  it  is  odorless, 
while  yellow  phosphorus  gives  off  a  peculiar  odor  because  of 
the  formation  of  ozone  (§  36).  WTien  heated  in  the  air,  it  does 
not  ignite  till  a  temperature  of  260°  is  reached.  On  the  whole  it 
is  chemically  much  less  active  than  yellow  phosphonis. 

The  yellow  modification  can  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  period 
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at  ordinary  temperatures;  nevertheless  it  must  be  regartied  as  an 
unatable,  or,  rather,  mclastabU,  form,  just  like  "detonating-gas," 
for  at  an  elevated  temperature  (the  higher,  the  fusier),  both  pass 
over  into  more  stable  fonns  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The 
relative  stability  of  the  yeilow  phoaphonia  \a  merely  a  consecjuence 
of  the  extraordinarily  small  velocity  with  which  the  transfor- 
mation into  the  red  form  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
Dolnithstanding  that  the  caloric  effect  of  the  change  is  consider- 
able, viz..  32  Cal,  Even  at  200°  molten  phosphonia  does  not 
pass  over  into  the  red  modification  with  a  perceptible  velocity. 
The  presence  of  a  catalyzer  is  necessan."  to  make  the  velocity 
appreciable  (§  25).  Vellow  phosphorus  can  be  regained  from 
the  red  form  by  distilling  the  latter  and  cooling  the  vapor  rapidly. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  substance  which  is  cajiable  of  existing 
in  different  forms  appears  in  the  least  stable  one  first.  Now.  if 
the  temperature  is  low,  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  the  yellow 
form  is  so  small  that  it  seems  perfectly  stable. 

Recently  still  another  modiHcation  has  been  discovered,  the  Karlet 
pliotphorus.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  yellow  phosphorus  in  phos- 
phorus tribromide  and  boiling  this  solution.  The  new  mudiftcution 
Beparat«s  out  as  a.  very  finely  divided  fttnorphous  powder.  The  phos- 
phorus tribroraide  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  boiling  with  water.  The  powder,  thus  purified,  still  con- 
tiuna  phosphorous  acid.  Like  red  phosphorus,  the  scarlet  form  is  not 
poisonoiia.  It  is  perfectly  stable  in  the  air  but  rearta  much  more  vigor- 
ously than  red  phosphnrus.  For  Instance,  il  immediately  precipitates 
copper  from  a  solution  of  copper  suljihate,  and  M'ith  alkalies  it  causes 
a  rapid  evolution  ot  PH,,  itself  dissolving  with  llie  formation  of  hypo- 
phosphile.  The  scarlet  phosphorus  must  be  considered  na  very  finely 
divided  red  phosphorus  conlaiiiing  phos|)horus  tribromide  or  phosphorous 
acid  ill  solid  sulutiou  ({  I'liU). 

134.  Chemical  Proptrtirs. — I'hosphorus  has  a  great  affinity  for 
ni&ny  elements;  it  combines  directly  with  all  elements  except 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  combination  occurring  with  great  vigor 
in  Tnany  cases,  e.g.  when  phosphorus  is  brought  in  contact  with 
sulphur  or  bromine.  Certain  compounds  of  the  metals  (phos- 
phides) are  known,  which  arc  called  phosphor  bronzes  (§  199). 
Rspecially  characterislic  of  phosphonis  is  its  very  strong  afHnily 
for  oxygen:  yellow  phosphonis  (akes  fire  in  the  air  at  40*.  so 
that,  contact  with  a  hot  glass  rod  is  sufficient  to  ignite  it.    The 
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burning  is  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  P2O5,  being  formed.  On  accoimt  of  this 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  reducing-agent. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  warmed  with  it,  is  reduced  to  sulphur  dioxide; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  with  explosive  violence;  dilute 
acid  evolves  nitrous  fumes,  oxidizing  the  phosphorus  to  phos- 
phoric acid.  Many  metals  are  precipitated  by  phosphorus  from 
their  salts,  phosphides  being  formed  to  some  extent.  Silver 
nitrate,  for  instance,  gives  silver  and  silver  phosphide,  AgsP,  with 
phosphorus;  on  warming  phosphorus  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  copper  phosphide,  CU3P2,  is  deposited. 

135.  The  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  by  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  a  bluish  light. 
This  luminosity  of  phosphorus  is  very  plain  in  the  dark. 

This  phenomenon  is  due  to  various  circumstances,  some  of  which 
are  very  mysterious.  The  oxidation,  and  hence  the  luminosity,  Is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  certain  substances,  such  as  hydro- 
carbons, ammonia,  etc.  Further,  the  luminosity  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature; below  10*^  it  is  extremely  weak.  The  gas  pressure  has  a 
peculiar  influence;  at  ordinary  temperatures  phosphorus  does  not  emit 
light  in  pure  oxygen  of  atmospheric  pressure,  but  if  the  pressure  is 
reduced,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  luminosity  commences;  this  is  at 
666  mm.  for  15°,  and  at  760  mm.  for  19.2**.  The  oxidation  is  there- 
fore more  vigorous  in  dilute  oxygen  (i.e.  oxygen  mixed  with  another 
gas,  such  as  nitrogen)  than  in  concentrated.  Van  Marum  observed 
as  early  as  1798  that  a  piece  of  phosphorus  laid  on  wadding  (which 
serves  as  a  poor  conductor  hf  heat)  in  a  closed  vessel  shines  the  more 
brightly  as  the  oxygen  is  pmnped  out,  and  may  even  take  fire  in  very 
dilute  gas. 

The  fact  that  oxidations  are  more  energetic  under  reduced  oxygen- 
pressure  has  been  observed  in  many  other  cases.     See  §  137. 

Detection  of  Phosphorus. — Poisonings  by  yellow  phosphorus 
occur  now  and  then.  In  order  to  detect  it  in  such  cases,  use  is 
made  of  its  luminosity.  For  this  purpose  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  to  be  tested  for  phosphorus,  are  diluted  with 
water  in  a  distilling-flask,  connected  with  a  condenser  by  a  tube 
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doubly  bent  at  right  aiiglea.  On  heating  the  flask  water  distils 
over  vAlh  a  little  phosphorus  vapor;  if  the  whole  apparatus  is 
placeil  in  a  dark  room,  a  luminous  ring  is  noticed  during  this 
distillation  at  the  place  where  the  steain  is  conden8e<l,  i  e.  where 
the  plioephorua  vapor  conies  in  contact  with  air  in  the  con- 
denser. The  distillate  contains  plioaphoric  acid  (Mitscherlich's 
test). 

Use. — Phosphorus  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture 
of  matches.    Matches  of  the  old  sort  are  prepared  by  dipping 
the  ends  of  the  sticks  first  in  molten  sulphiu-  and  then  in  a  paste 
consisting  of  gimi,  an  oxidizing-agent  (e.g.  manganese  dioxide) 
and  yellow  phosphorus.     By  rubbing  them  on  a  rough  siu-face 
enough  heat  is  generated  to  set  them  afire.    These  matches  are 
not  only  verj'  poisonous  on  account  of  the  yellow  phosphorus  they 
contain  but  also  very  inflammable.     Jloreover,  their  manufacture 
'fa  verj-  injurious  to  the  health  of  ihe  workmen.     For  this  reason  in 
IrSome  countries  (e.g.  in  Germany  anil  the  Netherlands)  their  manu- 
facture  is    prohibited  by   law.      They  are   being  gradually  dis- 
placed,  especially    in   European   countries,   by   the   Swedish 
safety  matches,  which  lack  this  defect.    In  them  the  head 
consists  chiefly  of  a  mjxtm^  of  pota.ssiuni  chlorate  and  antimony 
Bulphide.     They  are  lighted  by  striking  them  on  a  surface  coated 
I  with  some  red  phosphorus.     To  be  sure,  their  use  lias  the  dis- 
I  advantage  of  requiring  a  special  ignition  surface,  but  this  on  the 
I  other  hand  excludes  the  possibility  of  ignition  by  acciJeuial  fric- 
I  tion.    See  also  j  133. 


Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

There  are  three  comiKiunds  nf  phot^phnrus  and  hydrogen  known: 

(1)  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide,   I'Ha  (also  called  phosphine): 

(2)  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  PaHi;    and   (3)  solid   hydrogen 
phosphide,  (PaH)!. 
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HYDROGEN   PHOSPHIDE.     PHOSPHINE,  PH,. 

136.  This  compound  can  be  prepared  from  the  elements  by 
bringing  phosphorus  together  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
i.e.  with  nascent  hydrogen;  when  thus  prepared,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  decomposing  phosphonium 
iodide,  PH4I  (see  below) ;  this  substance,  when  treated  with  water 
or  caustic  potash,  breaks  up  into  phosphine  and  hydrogen  iodide; 
the  former  passes  off,  while  the  latter  staj'S  in  the  liquid. 

The  generation  of  hydrogen  phosphide  by  heating  phosphorous 
and  hypophosphorous  acids  is  another  example  of  its  formation  by 
the  direct  decomposition  of  phosphorus  compounds; 

fflaPOg-PHa+SHaPO*. 

Phoephorous  Phosi)horio 

acid.  acid. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus on  caustic  potash: 


P4+3KOH+3H2O  -PH3+3H2KPO2. 

hypop 
pmte. 


Pot.  hypophofl- 
•hit) 


The  reaction  is  really  more  complicated  than  this  equation  indicates, 
for  in  addition  hydrogen,  P3H4  and  other  substances  are  formed.  (See 
also  §  144.) 


Fia.  40. — ^Preparation  op  Hydrogen  pHospHros. 
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By  reason  of  the  presence  of  gaseous  PjH^,  which  is  self-innammable, 
earh  bubble  of  g.is  ignites  as  it.  breakes  into  the  air,  forming  usually  s 
smoky  riug  of  phosphorus  peatoxide  (Fig.  40).  Oa  account  of  thii 
inflammabilitj'  the  ves-iel  in  which  the  gaa  is  generated  from  phoaphomr 
and  caustic  potash  must  be  as  full  of  hquid  as  possible.  Moreover,  tht 
delivery-tube  (preferably  with  a  wide  mouth)  must  open  in  uvjnnwatflr, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  become  clogged  with  particles  of  phosphorus 
carried  over.  I?y  iiassing  the  gas  through  hydrochloric  acid  or  alcohol, 
the  hydrogen  phosphide  ia  freed  from  PjII,  and  is  then  no  longer  spon- 
taneously combustible. 

No  method  of  producing  hydrogen  phosphide  by  the  action 

of  hydrogen  on  phosphorus  compounds  is  known;    however,  w» 

I  h8\'e  one  by  the  interaction  of  hydrogen  compound's  and  phos- 

rphorus   compounds.    Calcium   phosphide,   when   decomposed   by 

f  water  or  dilute  Iiydrochloric  acid,  forms  hydrogen  phosphide: 

CajPa + 6HCI  =  SCaCIg + 2PH3. 

The  phosphides  of  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  magnesium  are  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Physical   Propertirs. — Hydrogen   phosphide,   or  phosphuretted 

hydrogen,  PH3,  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures;    it  becomes 

^liquid  at  —85"  and  solid  at  —  ISS.o**.     It  has  a  peculiar  disagree- 

Lable  odor,  that  reminds  one  of  sjioiled  fish.     It  is  slightly  soluble 

^  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol.     Sp.  g.  =  17  (0  =  16). 

137.  Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  phosphide  is  very  poison- 
ous; it  bums  very  easily,  yielding  phosphoric  acid.  In  the 
presence  of  oxygen  of  ordinary  pi-essure  it  remains  unchanged; 
if,  however,  the  pressure  is  diminLshetl,  an  explosion  residta.  This 
conduct  reminds  one  of  phosphorus,  which  is  luminous  (because 
of  oxidation)  only  below  a  certain  limit  of  pressure  (5  135), 

The  combustion  of  hydrogen  jihosphide  may  be  expressed  by 
[t-ibe  equation: 

2PH3  +4O2  =  PjOs  +  3HaO. 


I  Accordingly  the  reaction  would  be  hexamolecular  (J  50).     Van 
L  I>EK  Stadt  demonstrated  by  a  method,  similar  to  that  referred 
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to  in  §  51,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  is  bimolecuhir  and 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  following  equation: 

PH3  +  O2-H2+PO2H, 

Metaphos- 
phorous  acid. 

if  the  gases  slowly  diffuse  into  each  other  in  a  diluted  condition. 

In  general,  experience  has  taught  that  the  mechanism  of  a 
reaction  is  decidedly  simple  and  that  chemical  processes  are  alm(;st 
always  mono-  or  bimolecular.  Accordingly,  when  the  quantita- 
tive course  of  a  reaction  is  represented  by  an  equation  indicating 
the  participation  of  several  molecules,  it  is  probable  that  several 
intermediate  reactions  are  involved. 

Hydrogen  phosphide  can  unite  with  halogen-hydrogen  acids 
directly  to  form  compounds  of  the  type  PH4X  (X=haolgen),  in 
analogy  wdth  ammonia.  The  best  known  of  these  compounds 
is  PH4I,  phosphonitun  iodide,  a  colorless,  well-crystallized  com- 
pound, which  is  formed  when  dry  hydrogen  phosphide  and  hydro- 
gen iodide  are  mixed. 

An  easier  method  of  preparation  is  to  treat  a  solution  of  yellow  phos- 
phorus in  carbon  disulphide  with  iodine,  distil  off  the  carbon  disulphide 
and  then  add  water  slowly,  warming  gently;  phosphonium  iodide  sub- 
limes out.    The  equation  is 

51 + 9P  +  I6H2O  -  5PH  J + 4H3PO,. 

Phosphonitun  iodide  is  very  unstable,  as  was  mentioned  in 
§  136;  this  is  even  more  the  case  with  phosphonitun  bromide, 
which  is  also  a  solid,  but  is  completely  dissociated  into  the  two 
hydrogen  compounds,  PH3  and  HBr,  as  low  as  30°.  Phosphonium 
chloride  is  dissociated  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures and  can  only  exist  below  14*^  or  under  more  than  20  atm. 
pressure.  Considering  these  properties,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
phosphonium,  PH4, — like  ammonium, — should  be  impossible  to 
isolate.  No  other  acids  except  those  mentioned  unite  with 
hydrogen  phosphide.  The  general  behavior  of  the  latter  thus, 
shows  that  it  is  very  much  less  basic  than  ammonia. 

Hydrogen  phosphide  possesses  reducing  properties.  From 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  or  copper  sulphate  it  precipitates  a^ 
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mixture  of  metal  and  phosphide;  this  pmperty  can  be  made  use 
of  to  separate  the  gas  from  other  gas&y.  When  mixed  with  chlo- 
rine it  explodes  vigoromly,  forming  hydrocliloric  acid  and  phos- 
phorus trichloride. 

The  composition  of  hydrogen  phosphide  was  determined  by 
passing  a  known  volume  over  copper  turnings  in  a  heated  tube. 
The  copper  combines  with  the  phosphorus,  so  that  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  tube  shows  the  proportion  of  phosphorus.  The 
escaping  hydrogen  is  collected  and  measured.  In  the  experi- 
ment it  was  found  that  hydrogen  phosphide  contains  91.2% 
phosphorus  and  8.8%  hydrogen.  The  specific  gravity  for  0=16 
was  found  to  be  17;  the  molecular  weight  is  therefore  34.  In 
34  parts  there  are,  according  to  the  above  composition,  31  parts 
of  phosphorus  and  3  parts  of  hydrogen ;  the  composition  of  the 
compound  is  therefore  expressed  by  PH3.  This  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  phosphide  by  induction 
sparks  or  by  the  electric  arc;  1  vol.  PH3  yields  li  vols,  hydrogen 
ami  also  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube  and  on  the  platinum  nires  (or  carbons). 

2PH3-.3Ha  +  2P.  , 


Liquid  Hydrogen  ^wphide,  P^, 

138.  In  certain  cases  this  compound  is  formed  as  a  by-product  in 
the  preparatiuti  of  pbos])hine.  Ii^[>eeially  is  it  furtned  in  the  decom- 
position of  ciilciuiQ  phosphide  with  water.  It  also  results  from  the 
)xidation  of  phosphlne  by  various  substances,  for  instance,  nitrogen 
dioxide,  by  which  ordinary  hydrogen  phosphide  can  be  made  spon- 
taneously inflammable.  The  mi.\ture  of  PH,  and  PjH,  can  be  separated 
by  |)assing  it  through  a  well-cooled  tube;  the  latter  substance  con- 
denses to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  57°-58''  (under  73.5  mm.J 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.01.  It  is  easily  decomposable  and  can- 
not be  preserved,  because  it  rapidly  chaugea  to  the  gaseous  and  th« 
8obd  hydrogen  phosphides.  The  same  decomiKwition  is  also  efrect«d 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  must  be  condensed  in  the  dark,  as  sunlight 
aids  decomposition.  The  empirical  composition  is  indicated  by  the 
formula  PH,;  but  since  phosphorus  is  trivalent,  we  take  PjHj,  i.e. 
H,P-PHj,  as  the  fnnnula  of  the  molecule.  Liquid  hydrogen  phosphide 
thus  becomes  analogous  to  hydrazine. 
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Solid  Hydrogen  Phosphide  P12H,. 

139.  This  substance  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  preceding 
one,  especially  easily  when  phosphine  charged  with  P3H4  vapor  is  led  into 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  then  separates  as  a  yellow  powder 
of  the  empirical  formula  PjH,  whose  molecular  weight  has  been  deter- 
mined by  cryoscopy  to  be  PuH,,  using  yellow  phosphorus  as  a  solvent. 
On  being  heated  (in  a  C02-atmosphere)  it  breaks  up  into  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  catches  fire  at  160®.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

Fhosphonis  unites  with  all  four  of  the  halogens  to  form  com- 
pounds of  the  types  PX3  and  PX5;  the  most  important  are  the 
chlorides. 

PHOSPHORUS  TRICHLORIDE,  PCl^ 

140.  This  compound  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  combina- 
tion of  the  elements.  In  preparing  it  a  rapid  current  of  dry 
chlorine  is  led  over  phosphorus  in  a  retort.  The  phosphorus  bums 
with  a  pale  yellow  flame  and  a  mixture  of  trichloride  and  penta- 
chloride  distils  over  into  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cold.  A  Uttle 
phosphorus  is  added  to  the  distillate  in  order  to  convert  the  pen- 
tachloride  to  trichloride,  and  the  liquid  is  redistilled.  An  easier 
method  is  to  introduce  phosphorus  into  a  flask  with  some  phos- 
phorus trichloride  and  lead  chlorine  into  the  mixture. 

Physical  Properties. — Phosphorus  trichloride  is  a  colorless 
liquid  of  a  very  pungent  odor;  it  boils  at  76°  and  remains  liquid 
as  low  as  -115°.    Sp.  g.  =  1.6129  at  (f. 

Chemical  Properties. — ^W^ater  decomposes  it  ver}''  rapidly  with 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids: 

PCI3  +  3H2O  =  H3PO3 + 3HC1. 

It  is  because  of  this  decomposition  that  it  fumes  in  moist  air. 
Continued  treatment  with  chlorine  converts  it  into  the  penta- 
chloride. 
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PHOSPHORUS  PENTACHLORIDE,  PCI,. 

141.  This  substance  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  phos- 
phorus trichloride.  Fine  light-yellow  en- stals  at  once  appear  and 
the  entire  mass  finally  becomes  solid,  indicating  that  all  is  con- 
verted into  pentachloride.  This  compound  fumes  strongly  in 
moist  air,  being  unmediately  decomposed  by  watei  with  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.  When  heated  it  sub- 
Umes  without  melting.  In  the  transition  to  the  gaseous  state  it 
breaks  up  at  a  rather  low  temperature  into  the  trichloride  and 
chlorine;  this  dissociation  is  complete  at  300**,  for  at  that  point 
the  vapor  density  is  just  half  of  that  calculated  for  the  penta- 
chloride. The  vapor,  wliich  at  moderately  low  temperatures  is 
almost  colorless,  takes  on  the  yellow  color  of  chlorine  for  the  above 
reason,  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  dissociation  products, 
phosphorus  trichloride  and  chlorine  can  be  separated  by  diffusion. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  evaporates  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
chloride with  almost  no  dissociation  (c/.  §  51). 

By  the  addition  of  a  little  water  it  is  converted  into  phosphorus 
oxychloride: 

pa5+H20-poa3+2Ha. 

With  more  water  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  produced. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  used  in  organic  chemistry  to 
replace  hydroxyl  groups  with  chlorine.  In  inorganic  chemistry, 
it  can  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose;  thus  sulphuric  acid 
reacts  with  it  in  the  following  manner  (§  93) : 

so2<2S+Pci5=so2<Qj+poa3+Ha 

PHOSPHORUS  OXYCHLORIDE,  POCl,. 

142.  The  best  method  of  preparing  this  compoimd  is  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  trichloride  with  sodium  chlorate: 

3PCI3 + NaQOa = SPOOs + NaCl. 

In  order  to  moderate  the  great  vigor  of  this  reaction  sodium  chlorate 
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is  placed  under  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  the  tricliloride  is 
then  added  slowly  by  means  of  a  dropping-funnel. 

Phosphorus  oxychloride  is  a  coloriess,  mobile  liquid,  that  boils 
at  107.2^  and,  when  solid,  melts  at  -1.5°.  Sp.  g.  =1.7118  at  0^ 
In  the  presence  of  water,  with  which  it  is  not  miscible,  it  slowly 
changes  to  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids: 

POCI3 + 3H2O  =  H3PO4+ 3Ha. 

THE  COMPOUlfDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  THE  OTHER  HALOGENS. 

143.  These  are  very  analogous  to  the  chlorine  derivatives.  They  are 
likewise  prepared  by  direct  synthesis  from  the  elements.  Inasmuch  as 
the  reaction  is  very  vigorous,  it  has  to  be  moderate<l  by  dissolving  the 
phosphorus  and  the  halogen  separately  in  carbon  disulphide,  slowly 
adding  one  to  the  ether  and  then  distilling  off  the  solvent.  The  fluorides 
have  special  methods  of  preparation.  All  these  compounds  are  broken 
up  by  water  like  the  corresponding  chlorides,  the  fluorides,  however, 
quite  slowly. 

The  composition  of  these  compounds  can  be  ascertained  in  the 
following  way:  on  being  decomposed  by  water  they  yield  phos- 
phoric or  phosphorous  acid  and  a  halogen  acid,  so  that  the  quan- 
tities of  phosphorus  and  halogen  present  can  be  found  by  deter- 
mining the  amounts  of  these  acids.  Moreover,  the  molecular 
weight  can  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  vapor  density,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  comjx)unds  of  the  type 
PX5  are  usually  dissociated  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Oxygen  Compounds  cf  Phosphorus. 

144.  Three  compounds  of  this  class  are  known:  phosphorus 
trioride,  P2O3;  phosphorus  tetroxide,  P2O4;  and  phosphorus  pent- 
oxid€y  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  P2O5.  Only  the  last  is  of  any  great 
importance. 


Phosphorus  Triozide,  ^fi^^ 

This  compound  is  produced  when  phosphorus  bums  in  a  slow  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  in  a  tube.  The  princii)al  product  is  phosj^horus  pent- 
oxide,  which  can  be  collected  by  a  wad  of  glass  fibers.  The  i)hosphorus 
trioxide  passes  through  as  a  vapor  and  is  condensed  in  a  well-cooled 
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tube.     It  is  a  white  waxy  substance  whsa  thus  formed,  but  it  can  also 

be  obtained  in  crystals;  the  latter  melt  at  22.5°  and  boil  at  173.1"  (id 
a  nitrogen  atmosphere).  The  vapor  density  has  been  found  to  be  109,7, 
while  that  calculated  for  PjOg  is  110.  On  being  heated  to  440°  it  is 
decomposed  into  red  phosphorus  and  phosphorus  t«troxide.  It  tums 
yellow  in  the  light,  which  explains  the  fart  that  phosphorus  pentoxide 
sometimes  takes  on  a  yellow  color.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water 
forming  phosphorous  acid;  with  hot  water  it  produces  red  phosphorus, 
self -in  flammable  hydrogen  phosphide  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  vigor- 
ous reaction,  ^\'hen  heated  to  50°-60''  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
.  to  the  pentoxide. 

Phosphorus  Tetroiide,  Pfit, 
is  obtained  from  the  P^O,  comfwund,  as  was  slated  above.    It  forms 
colorless  ghstening  crystals,  that  break  up  in  water  into  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  acids.     In  Ihis  respect  its  conduct  is  analogous  to  that 
of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which  yields  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  with  water, 

PHOSPHORUS  PENTOXIDE,   PjOj. 

This  compound  is  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus 
in  oxygen  or  an  excess  of  dry  air.  It  forms  a  white,  voluminous, 
snow-like  moi«,  that  takes  up  water  rapidly  to  produce  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  the  most  powerful  desiccating-agent  known.  Morlbt 
ascertained  that  il  dries  the  air  down  lo  1  mg.  water  vapor  in 
40,()00  1.  air.  It  exists  in  two  modifications,  lioth  of  which  are 
formed  simultaneously  in  the  above  process.  The  one  is  crystal- 
line, subliming  at  250°;  the  other  amorphous  and  not  volatile 
below  red  heat;  the  vapor  condenses  crystalline.  When  heated 
above  250°  the  crystalline  modification  passes  over  into  the 
amorphous  form. 

Heating  with  charcoal  reduces  it  to  phosphorus. 

The  vapor  density  of  phopphoric  anhydride  at  bright  redness 
was  found  to  correspond  to  the  formula  (PjOe)!. 

Acids  of  Phosphorus. 
145.  Only  two  of  the  aljove  doscrilied  oxides  of  phoephoms, 
viz.  P20a  and  PzO^,  form  corresponding  acids;   these  oxides  can 
unite  with  different  amounts  of  water  to  form  acida.    From  P1O5 
we  have; 
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P2O5+  H2O  =  2HPO3,  mdapAospAoncacic?, 
P205  4-2H20  =  H4P207,  pyrophosphoric  acid,  and 
P205+3H20  =  2H3P04,  arthophospharic  acid. 

From  the  other  oxide  two  acids  can  be  derived:  mctaphos- 
phorons  acid,  HPO2,  and  phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  acids  of  phosphorus,  whose  anhydrides  are  unknown, 
viz.  hypophosphorous  acid,  H3PO2,  and  hypophosphoric  acid,  H4P2O6. 

The  relation  between  ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyrophosphoric  acids  can 
be  shown  in  another  way,  which  leads  us  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations. It  was  remarked  in  §  141  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  is 
transformed  by  water  into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The 
action  of  water  on  the  pentachloride  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
first  of  a  substitution  of  all  five  chlorine  atoms  by  hydroxyl: 


PICI5  +  5HIOH  -5Ha +P(OH)e. 


This  compound,  which  would  strictly  be  regarded  as  orthophos- 
phoric  acid,  is  unknown;  a  molecule  of  water  is  at  once  split  off,  form- 
ing the  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  orthophosphoric  acid.  In  a  similar  way  the  metaphosphoric 
acid  can  be  derived  from  the  acid  P(0H)5  by  the  splitting  off  of  two 
molecules  of  water: 

OJH  OIH 

|0H  OH  |0H 

P  0  H  ->  OP^OH;  P  0|H  ->  O^P -OH; 

OH  OH  [OH       Metaphosphoric 

OH      Orthophw-  OH  **'''^- 

phoric  acid. 

while  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  can  be  regarded  as  2P(OH)5-3H20: 

OlH  H|0 

10  H  HOI  .OH  /OH 

POH  HOP-*OP^OH      .OP^OH 

OH  HO  - 


|0H       H|0  T>  K        K      •  M 

i ^  PjrrophoBphonc  acid, 

Orthophosphoric  acid  can  also  be  derived  from  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride : 


OP|(l3+3H|OH->  OP(OH),. 
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This  way  of  looking  at  them  mukea  plain  not  only  the  connection 
between  the  different  aciUa,  but  also  their  structural  formuliie.  The 
same  method  can  be  applied  to  many  other  cases.  As  an  example 
we  may  select  the  per-iodic  acids.  In  {  62  only  one  was  mentioned. 
There  are  salts,  however,  of  various  per-iodic  acids,  e.g.  MIO„  HjlOj, 
MjIO^,  etc.  These  iwn  be  derived  frum  a  hypothetical  acid  1(0H), 
in  which  iodine  is  joined  to  as  many  hydroxyls  aa  correspond  to  its 
maximum  valence.  MjlOg  would  come  from  I(OH),-lHjO;  M,IO, 
from  I(OH),-2HjO;   and  MIO,  from  l(OH),-3HjO. 


ORTHOPHOSPHORIC  ACID,  H,POi. 

146.  This  acid  can  be  ol>tained  by  tlirect  synthesis  from  its 
elements;  phospliorua  burns  to  the  pentoxide  and  the  latter  yields 
the  atid  on  disMolving  in  water.  Its  formation  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  phosphorus  was  mentioned  in  §  134.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  compounds  containing  phosphorus 

\-  and  hydrogen ;   phosphine  and  the  lower  acids  of  phosphorus  are 

'  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid. 

Ordinarily  this  acid  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
with  nitric  acid  or  by  liberating  it  from  its  salts,  particularly  the 
calcium  salt,  Ca3(l'04)2.  Tlie  latter  is  stirred  into  the  theoreti(.'al 
amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forming  calcium  sulphate,  which 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  goes 

I  into  solution.     On  evaporating  this  solution  the  acid  remains. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  orthophosphoric  acid  is  a  crystalline 

I  solid.     It  melts  at  38.6",  is  odorless  and  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 

It  has  the  character  of  a  strong  acid;  however,  it  is  consider- 
ably less  ionized  than  hydrochloric  acid;  a  solution  of  1  mole 
phosphoric  acid  in  10  I.  water  contains  about  one-fourth  as  many 
hydrogen  tons  as  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  .same  molecular  con- 
centration. It  is  ionized  chiefly  into  H'  and  H2PO4'.  It  generates 
hydrogen  with  metals,  all  three  hydrogen  atfim.s  Ijeing  replaceable 
by  metallic  atoms;  it  is  therefore  tribasic.  Three  classes  of  salts 
are  |3ossible  and  Icnown  to  exist;  the.se  are  the  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiaiy  salts.  Of  the  alkali  salts  all  three  kinds  are  soluble; 
of  the  alkaline  earth  salts  only  the  primary,  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  being  insoluble.  The  other  phosphates  are  insoluble 
in  wftt«r  but  are  dissolved  by  mineral  acids. 
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This  latter  property  is  due  to  the  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  is 
s,  weaker  acid  than  the  strong  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric 
and  sulphuric.  On  treating  an  insoluble  phosphate  with  one  of 
these  acids,  e.g.  hydrochloric,  undissociated  molecules  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  formed  in  the  liquid;  the  more  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  more  the  association,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  the 
ionization  of  phosphoric  acid.  H2PO4'  and  H'  ions  thus  disappear 
and,  in  case  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  concentration 
of  the  H2PO4'  ions  remaining  will  not  be  great  enough  together 
with  that  of  the  metal  ions  present  to  reach  the  value  of  the  solu- 
biUty  product;    hence  all  the  phosphate  must  dissolve  (§  73). 

For  the  same  reason,  as  a  general  nde,  salts  thai  are  insoluble 
in  rvater  rviU  only  dissolve  in  adds  thai  are  stronger  than  the  acid 
of  the  salt.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  case  when  the  value 
of  the  solubility  product  of  the  insoluble  salt  is  very  small,  examples 
of  which  we  have  seen  in  certain  sulphides  (§  73). 

When  heated  to  213®  orthophosphoric  acid  gives  off  water, 
forming  mainly  the  pyro-acid  but  also  a  Uttle  meta-acid  through- 
out the  reaction.  The  pyro-acid  on  the  other  hand  is  converted 
by  further  heating  into  the  meta-acid. 

With  silver  nitrate  orthophosphates  give  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  silver  phosphate,  Ag3P04,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia. In  the  case  of  a  primary  or  secondary  phosphate,  the  pre- 
cipitation is  not  complete,  since  nitric  acid  is  Uberated  in  the 
reaction: 

Na2HP04+3AgN03= Ag3P04  +2NaN03  +HNO3, 
or,  expressed  in  ions: 

HPO4''  +  3Ag-  ^  Ag3P04+ H'. 

If,  however,  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  is  added,  the  precipi- 
tation is  practically  complete. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  By  the  addition  of  acetate  the 
acetic  anions  C2H3O2'  are  forced  to  combine  with  the  H*  ions,  for 
acetic  acid  is  only  very  slightly  ionized  and  its  ionization  is,  more- 
over, considerably  lessened  by  the  excess  of  sodium  acetate.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  equilibrium  H  P04"  + 3 Ag' 4=±Ap3P04+ li- 
the H*  ions  are  removed.    The  inverse  reaction  <-  is  then  no  longer 
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possible,  and  the  direct  reaction  -•  must  therefore  become  com- 
plete, or  in  other  words,  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated 
as  silver  phoaphat*. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the*  alkali  sahs  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  soluble  in  water.  These  aqueous  solutions  differ  markedly 
in  reaction.  The  solution  of  a  primary  salt,  KH2PO4,  is  acid, 
that  of  a  secondary  salt  feebly  alkaline,  and  that  of  a  tertiary 
salt  strongly  alkaline.  The  cause  of  this  variation  must  be  more 
fully  explained. 

The  acid  reaction  of  a  salt  such  as  KHaPO*  must  be  attributed 
to  tlie  fact  that  its  anion,  IlaPOi'  (analogous  to  the  anion  HSO*'). 
is  capable  of  splilting  up  into  the  ions  H'  and  H.Pt)4",  the  former 
producing  the  acid  reaction.  The  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  a 
salt  tike  KaHPOi  is  accounted  for  by  hydrolysis  (J  66).  Such 
a  salt  is  extensively  ionized  in  dilute  solution  into  2K'  and  HPO4". 
However,  while  H3PO4  is  rather  highly  dissociated  (into  H'  and 
H2PO4'),  H2PO4'  is  but  slightly  ionizeil  into  H'  and  HPO,". 
In  this  case  H2p04'  behaves  as  a  weak  acid.  Hence,  if  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  HPO4"  ions  in  a  solution,  they  will  tend 
to  unite  with  H'  ions,  because  the  sj-stem  H'  +  HP04"f:*H2P04' 
is  only  in  etjudibrium  when  the  right-hand  side  preponderates. 
The  necessarj'  H"  ions  are  supplied  by  the  water,  which  ia  split 
up  to  a  very  slight  extent  into  H'  and  OH'.  But  when  the  H" 
ions  unite  with  HPO4"  ions  we  have  a  surplus  of  OH'  ions  in 
the  solution  and  the  latter  takes  on  an  alkaline  reaction.  Entirely 
analogous  is  the  explanation  of  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  tertiary  phosphates,  such  as  K3l'04.  Their  atiueous  solutions 
contain  the  ions  PO4'",  which  ha\'e  a  still  stronger  tendency  to 
unite  with  H'  ions  than  the  HPO4"  ions.  The  PO4'"  ion,  there- 
fore, causes  the  presence  of  an  even  larger  proportion  of  OH'  ions, 
not  compensated  by  H'  ions,  so  that  the  result  is  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  an  ammoniac^,]  solutba 
by  a  magnesium  salt  as  white  crj'stalline  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphcUe,  NH4MgP04-(-6HjO.  Another  verr-  characteristic  test 
for  phosphoric  acid  is  that  in  nitric  acid  solution  a  finely  crystal- 
line, yellow  precipitate  is  produceil  by  amnioruum  molybdate, 
especially  on  warming.  This  precipitate  has  approximately  the 
cfHnpoeition    14Mo03+(NH4)3P04-f4H20,   i.e.    it   is   an   ammo- 
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nium  phospho-molybdate.  Precipitation  in  acid  solution  is  of 
great  advantage  here,  since  most  of  the  phosphates  are  soluble 
only  in  acids. 

PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACID,  H^PjO;. 

147.  One  method  of  producing  this  acid  was  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  In  preparing  it,  it  is  more  practicable,  however, 
to  heat  the  secondary  sodium  phosphate  (tlie  ordinar}-  sodium 
phosphate  of  commerce),  because  in  this  case  only  one  molecule 
of  water  can  be  driven  off  from  two  molecules  of  the  salt: 

2Na2Hr04=  H2O  +  Xa4P207. 

After  being  heated  the  sodium  pyrophosphate  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  lead  acetate  is  added  to  precipitate  lead  pyrophosphate,  which 
is  then  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulpliiile. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  from  its  solution  as  a 
colorless  vitreous  mass  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  at  a  low  tem- 
j>erature.  When  dissolved  in  water  of  ordinar}^  temperature,  the 
acid  remains  unchanged  for  quite  awhile;  on  warming  this  solu- 
tion, especially  after  the  addition  of  a  little  mineral  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  ortho-acid  (§  145). 

All  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  metals;  we  should 
therefore  expect  to  find  four  classes  of  salts.  In  reality  only  two 
are  known,  M4P2O7  and  M2H2P2^^7-  'l^b^  neutral,  as  well  as  the 
acid,  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water;  the  neutral  salts  of 
other  bases  are  insoluble,  the  acid  salts  chiefly  soluble. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  distinguished  from  the  ortho-acid  by 
the  fact  that  solutions  of  its  salts  give  a  white  precipitate,  Ag4P2( jy, 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  from  the  meta-acid  by  not  coagulating 
albumen  and  giving  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride. 

METAPHOSPHORIC  ACID,  HPO3. 

148.  This  acid  Is  obtained  by  heating  the  ortho-  or  the  pvTo- 
acid  till  no  more  water  passes  off,  or  by  heating  ammonium  j)hos- 
phate  (NH4)2HP04.  Moreover,  on  dissolving  phosphoras  pcnt^ 
oxide  in  cold  water,  the  product  is  at  first  chiefly  meta-acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  metaphosphoric  acid  is  a  \'itreous 
solid  (hence  the  name  glacial  phosphoric  acid),  which  can  be  melted 
and  easily  drawn  out  into  threads.    On  being  heated  strongly 
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it  volatilizes  without  breaking  up  into  water  and  pentoxide.  When 
boiled  in  acgueous  solution  it  goes  over  into  orthophosphorie  acid. 
It  16  very  deliquescent;  use  is  made  of  this  property  oceaeionally. 

Melapha'sphoric  acid  is  monobasic,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
HPO3.  Its  alkali  salts  only  are  soluble  in  water.  In  solution 
the  metaracid  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ortho-  and  the  pyro- 
acids  by  its  ability  to  coagulate  albumen  and  give  white  precipi- 
tates with  chlorides  of  bariuni  or  calcium. 

Tlie  vapor  of  this  substance  at  bright-red  heat  consists  chiefly 
of  H2P2O6  molecules  (di-metaphosphoric  acid),  which  are  apparently 
liable  to  undergo  partial  dissociation  and  even  to  lose  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

There  are  salts  of  various  acida  known,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
polj-mers  of  nietaphosphoric  acid,  e.g.  KjPjOj,  potassium  di-metaphoa- 
phate;  there  cxint  also  tri-,  t«trii-,  and  hexa-metaphospbates,  i.e.  salts 
of  the  acids  H,P,Oa,  H.P.O^,  and  H,P,0,.. 

Hypophoflphoric  Acid,  H,P,0,. 

I4g.  When  sticks  of  phosphorus  are  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  acetate  in  sufh  a  way  that  only  0..5  cm.  is  exposed  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid  and  the  temperature  is  kept  between  6* 
and  8°,  the  phosphorus  oxidiws  slowly  and  the  difficultly  soluble 
acid  sodium  salt  of  hypophosphuric  acid,  Na,H]P,0,  +  6H,l)  soon 
begins  to  crystalline  out.  It  can  be  purified  by  crystallization  from 
a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid.  If  this  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  barium  chloride  added,  a  precipitate  of  barium  hypophos- 
phate  is  formed,  frutn  which  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  can  be  evaporated 
at  30°  to  a  sirupy  consistency  without  decomposition  and,  when  left 
in  a  vacuum,  yields  crj-stala  of  the  acid.  At  an  elevated  lemi«rature 
and  iu  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid  phosphorous  and  |)hos])honc  acids 
are  formed.  This  behavior  justifies  the  consideration  of  hypophos- 
phoriu  acid  as  a  mi\ed  anhydride  of  the  two  last-uamed  acida: 

OH   HO      OH    OH 
OPOH   HOP  —  OPOH   POH 
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However,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  prepare  the  hypophoi-'phoric 
acid  by  melting  together  the  other  two  acids. 

From  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  methyl  ester 
it  seems  probable  that  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  H,PO,  and  not  H^P,0, 

Metaphosphorous  Acid,  HPOj. 

150.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  van  der  Stadt  during  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphine  under  reduced  pressure  (§  137) : 

PH8  +  02=H2  +  HP02. 

The  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  with  feather-like  crystals  of  HPOj. 
These  melt  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  crystals  of  phos- 
phorous acid  and  are  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  water 
vapor. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  H3PO3. 

151.  In  §  149  it  was  mentioned  that  this  acid  is  formed  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  It  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  pliosphorus  trichloride  with  water: 

PCl3+3H20=H3P03  +  3Ha. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  can  Im?  expelled  by  evaporating  at  180^ 
and  the  phosphorous  acid  cr>'Stallizos  out  on  cooling. 

The  melting-point  of  phosphorous  acid  is  70.1°.  It  is  a  very 
hygroscopic  suKstance  Heating  decomposes  it  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  phosphine.  It  has  a  strong  reducing  action,  being  itself 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  on  it  very 
slowly.  It  precipitates  the  metals  from  solutions  of  gold  chloride, 
mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  etc.  A  characteristic  reaction  is 
the  reduction  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphur,  which  takes  place  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  when  solutions  of  the  two  substances  are 
mixed. 

In  spite  of  its  three  hydrogen  atoms,  phosphorous  acid  acts  as 
a  dibasic  acid.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  ionization  of 
polybasic  acids  sometimes  affects  only  one  H*  ion  at  first,  the  others 
being  split  off  with  increasing  difficulty.  According  to  Ostwald 
it  may  be  supposed  that  ionization  beyond  2H*  and  HPO3"  is  in 
this  case  so  difficult  that  the  acid  seems  to  be  only  dibasic.  The 
phosphites  are  not  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  they  yield  to  the  action  of 
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oxidizing-agents;  e.g.  they  liberate  the  precious  metftls  from 
their  salts,  as  dues  also  the  acid  itself.  Heating  breaks  them  up 
into  hydrogen,  pyrophosphates  and  phosphide.  The  double 
phosphites  give  precipitates  with  barj-ta-  or  lime-water. 


151.  Salts  of  this  acid  are  pmluced  by  heating  phosphorus  with  caustic 
soda,  lime-watpr  or  baryta-water  \fi  130): 

:(Ba(OH),  +  8P  +  6H,0«3Ba(H,PO,),  +  3PH,. 

It  can  be  set  free  from  these  Baits  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  aqueous  solution 
is  concentrated  at  8O''-!)0°  and  then  cooled  strongly,  whereupon  the  acid 
cryBtalli»ea  out.  Melting-point,  2lj„i''.  On  being  heiiled  at  ISCP-IW 
the  acid  splits  up  into  phosphorous  acid  and  phosphine;  at  a  eomewfaat 
higher  tflmperalure  the  latter  acid  yields  phosphine  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  equations  are; 

3H,PO,-2H,P03  +  PH,;     ;m,PO,=2H,PO.  +  PH,- 

Hypophoaphoroua  acid  ia  a  very  strong  reducing-agent,  Oold.  silver 
and  mercury  arc  precipitated  from  eolutiona  of  their  salts  hy  the  free  acid 
ae  well  as  its  salts.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  reduceii  to  sulphur  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. In  these  reactbns  the  acid  itself  ia  converted  into  phosphoric 
aeid.  It  is  distinguished  from  phosphorous  acid  by  its  behavior  towards 
cop|)er  aulphate  solution;  when  it  in  wartned  with  the  latter,  u  red  precipi- 
tate of  copfier  hydride.  Cu,H,,  is  formed,  Hypophosphorous  acid  is  mono- 
Compounds  o(  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur. 

153.  Various  compounds  of  this  sort  arc  known ;  all  of  them  aie 
obti:ined  by  warming  the  two  elements  together.  As  the  reaction  is 
very  vigorous  witli  yellow  phosphorus,  the   red  form  is  usually  employed. 

The  compound  PiS,,  which  in  of  service  in  organic  chemistry,  Is  a  yellow 
crystaiUne  aubstance,  melting  at  274°-Z7G°  and  boiling  at  51S°.  On  being 
warmed  with  water  it  yields  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
P^  unitfB  with  a  molecules  of  K^  to  form  a  sulphophotjAiUt,  K,PS^  i.e.  & 
phosphate  whose  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Several  compounds  containing  a  halogen  in  addition  to  phosr'honia  and 
sulphur  are  known,  e.g.  PSTI,.  ThiR  phogphunis  uulph'ichtoride  can  be  pre- 
pared by  treating  phosphorus  t>entachloride  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  method 
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analogous  to  that  of  forming  the  oxychloride  from  the  pcntachloride  and 
water.  A  more  convenient  method  is  by  the  action  of  the  pcntachloride 
on  the  pentasulphide,  which  carries  out  ihe  analogy,  to  oxy-compounds 
still  farther  (§  142)  ; 

SPCls+PA-SPSaj. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  125°.  Water  decomposes  it  into 
phosphoric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Compounds  containing  Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen. 

154.  The  compounds  of  this  class  are  also  numerous.    Among  them 

are    amidophospfioric     acidf    OPj^jj   ',    and    diamidophospharic    acid, 

OH 
OP  /j^Tj  \  ,   As  their  names  indicate,  these  compounds  behave  like  acids. 

If  dry  ammonia  is  conducted  over  phosphorus  pcntachloride,  a  white 
mass  is  obtained  which  consists  supposedly  of  ammonium  chloride, 
NH4CI,  and  a  compound  PCl3(NHj)2.  With  water  it  forms  phosphamide, 
P0(NH)(NH2),  a  white  insoluble  powder.  On  being  boiled  with  water 
secondary  ammonium  phosphate  is  formed: 

po(XH)(NH,)  +3H3O =opJ25:h^3 

The  name  phospham  is  given  to  a  compound  PjHjXe,  which  is  formed 
from  the  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  pcntachloride, 
when  it  is  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  till  no  more  ammonium  chloride 
fumes  appear.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  WTicn  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  it  breaks  up  as  follows: 

PgHaXe + 9K0II  +  SHfi  =3K3PO,  +  6XH3. 


ARSENIC. 

155.  Arsenic  occurs  in  nature  in  the  free  state — native.  More 
frequently  it  is  found  in  combination  Avith  sulphur  {realgar ^  AS2S2, 
and  orpiment,  AS2S3)  and  with  metals  (arsenopyrite,  or  mispickely 
FeAsS,  and  cobalt ite,  CoAsS);  also  with  oxygen  as  AS2O3  {arseno^ 
lite). 

The  extraction  of  the  element  from  these  minerals  is  simple. 
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ArBeaopyrite  yields  arsenic  on  mere  lieating,  the  latter  subliming. 
Arsenolite  is  reduced  with  carbon: 

2Asz03  +  6C  =  A8  +  6CO. 

Physical  Properties  and  Allalropic  Conditions. — The  condition 
In  whieh  arsenic  usually  occurs  is  the  cr\-stalline.  It  then  has  a 
Bteel-gray  color  and  a  specific  gravity  of  5.727  at  14°  and  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  sublimes  under  ordiuarj'  pressure 
without  melting;  under  increased  pressure,  however,  it  melts  at 
500°.  By  sublimation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  a  second  crj-stal- 
lized  form  can  be  obtained  together  with  a  black  modification, 
which  according  to  Retgkhs  is  also  crj'stallized.  An  amorphous 
modification  results  from  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  arsenide 
by  heat,  the  arsenic  appearing  as  a  dark  brown  deposit  on  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  Finally  there  is  a  yellow  modification  which  is  formed 
when  arsenic  vapor  is  condensed  in  a  dark  room  by  liquid  air. 
This  yellow  arsenic  is  very  sensitive  to  light;  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  ( -  180°) — at  which  it  is  stable  in  the  dark — 
■  it  is  converted  into  the  black  modification  by  the  light  of  a 
^Welsbach  burner.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  solution  of  the 
yellow  modification  in  chlorine  is  much  more  stable  toward 
light  and  heat  than  is  the  pure  substance.  Such  solutions  are 
obtained  in  concentrations  up  to  7%,;  when  they  are  cooled 
yellow  arsenic  crystallizes  out.  The  relation  between  yellow  and 
black  arsenic  is  very  analogous  to  that  between  yellow  and 
red  phosphorus,  except  that  in  the  case  of  arsenic  the  yellow 
form  is  much  less  stable.  At  an  elevated  temperature  (360*) 
all  the  modifications  [mss  over  into  the  ordinarj'  cr>-stalline 
form. 

Vapor  DmsHy. — The  lemon-yellow  vapor  of  arsenic  has  a 
density  of  10.2  (air=l)  at  about  860°,  which  makes  the  molecular 
weight  203.8.  At  1600°-1700°  the  vapor  density  is  less  by  half, 
being  5,40.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  75,  its  molecule 
therefore  contains  four  atoms  at  about  860°  and  two  at  16O0°-17O0°. 

Chemical  Properties. — Arsenic  is  not  affected  by  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  in  moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating  of  oxide.  At  180°  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame  to  the 
oxide  AsiOfl,  giving  off  a  peculiar  garlic-like  odor.    At  an  elevated 
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temperature  it  combines  with  many  elements  directly;   it  unites 
with  chlorine  without  the  aid  of  heat,  producing  scintillations. 

HYDROGEN  ARSENIDE.    ARSINE,  AsHg. 

156.  Direct  synthesis  from  the  elements  is  not  possible  with 
this  compound.  It  is  formed  wlien  almost  any  arsenic  compound 
comes  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc + sulphuric  acid). 
When  thus  prepared  it  contains  considerable  hydrogen,  however. 
Pure  arsine  is  obtained  by  treating  zinc  arsenide  or  sodium  arsenide 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid : 

AsgZng + 3H2SO4 = 2  AsHa  -f  3ZnS04. 

Physical  Properties, — Hydrogen  arsenide  is  a  gas;  it  liquefies 
at  -40°,  but  does  not  solidify  as  low  as  -110°.  Sp.  g.  =  38.9 
(H=l).  It  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  it  is  ver}^  poison- 
ous. Fortunately  its  presence  can  be  easily  detected  by  its  i:)eculiar, 
disagreeable  odor. 

Chemical  Properties, — Arsine  can  be  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments by  heat.  If  the  gas  is  ])assed  through  a  hf)t  glass  tul:)e, 
arsenic  is  dcix)sited  on  the  sides  in  the  fonn  of  a  metallic  mirror. 
Induction  sparks  also  dec()mj)()se  it.  By  tlie  latter  means  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  resulting  volume  of  hydrogen  l^j  1 J  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  gas  itself,  in  accord  with  the  formula  AsHs. 
It  is  an  endothermic  comix)und, 

As  +  3H-Ai>H3=  -36.7  Cal., 

and  has  been  made  to  explode  by  fulminating  mercury  (§  119). 
Hydrogen  arsenide  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  yielding  water  and 
arsenious  oxide,  As2()3,  if  suflficient  air  is  present;  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  flame  Ls  coolal,  arsenic  Is  dej)osited.  On  heating 
pota.ssium  or  sodium  in  the  gas,  an  arsenide,  ASK3  or  AsXaa,  is 
formed.  Hydrogen  arsenide  precij)itates  the  yellow  compound 
AsAg3-3AgN03  from  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate: 

AsHg  +  6  AgX03  =  As  Ag3  •  3  AgX03. 

This  is  decomposed  V\v  the  addition  of  water  into  arsenious  acid^ 
nitric  acid  and  metallic  silver,  the  latter  being  deposited. 
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Thia  reaction  is  called  Gutzbit's  UhI.  It  \a  usually  carried  out  in  the 
following  way:  A  drop  of  50%  AgNO,  solution  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
iilter  paper  and  the  moist  spot  is  held  over  a  test-tube  containing  some 
zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  substance  to  be  teated  for  arsenic. 
A  plug  of  cotton  ia  inserted  near  the  lop  to  protect  the  paper  from  being 
spattered  by  the  eRervcBcing  solution.  If  arsenic  is  present,  the  spot 
becomes  yellow,  and  turns  black  when  moistened  with  water. 

ComposUion  of  Arsine. — If  arsine  is  passed  over  hot  copper 
oxide,  water  and  copper  arsenide  are  formed.  The  ratio  of 
hydrogen  to  arsenic  in  arsine  Is  determined  from  this  reaction. 
For  1  part  (by  weight)  of  hydrogen  2-1.97  parts  of  arsenic  are 
obtained.  'ITie  molecular  weight  of  the  comjKnmd,  as  found  from 
the  specific  gravity  (see  above),  is  77.9;  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
arsenic  Is  75,  the  formula  of  arsine  must  be  AsHs. 

Detection  of  Arsenic. 

rs7.  The  majority  of  arsenic  com|)oiiiida  are  very  poisonous.  Several 
of  them  are  of  practical  use  and  hence  are  on  the  market,  e.g.  white 
arsenic,  As,Oj  (rat-poison);  orpiment,  AsjSj;  Schweinfurt  green,  or 
copper  arsenite.  Poisonings  with  these  substances  happen  occasion- 
ally. Some  arsenic  compounds,  liecause  of  their  pretty  green  color, 
are  still  used,  though  much  less  than  formerly,  in  dyeing  tapestries, 
porti&res,  and  the  like.  Rooms  in  which  these  are  hung  usually  con- 
tain particles  of  arsenical  matter,  which  are  injurioun  to  the  health. 
Further,  a  certain  s[)ecie8  of  mould,  pcnicUlium  hrevieaute,  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  such  tapestries,  has  the  power  of  generating  volatile 
and  very  poisonous  arsenic  compounds.  The  chemist  is  therefore  quite 
frequently  called  upon  to  analyze  a  given  sample  (of  dyed  materials 
or  the  like,  or  the  contents  of  a  stomach)  for  araenic,  For  this  pur- 
pose a  method  has  been  demised  which  enables  him  to  detect  with  cer- 
tainty extremely  small  amounts  of  arsenic.  It  Involves  the  following 
operations:  The  organic  substance  in  question  is  at  lirat  disintegrated 
as  well  as  poswble,  usually  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
water  bath,  a  little  potassium  chlorate  being  added  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  arsenic  compound  w  o^idi^ed  to  arsenic  acid.  When  the 
chlorine  has  been  expelled  by  warming  and  the  liquid  has  been  filtered, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  in  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  about 
S0°  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  as  sulphide.  The  sulphide  is  then  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  (in  case  the  presence  of  antimony  is  sus])ected  it 
must  first  be  removed):  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  drj'ness  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  acid,  the  drj-  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  thia 
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liquid  is  then  tested  in  the  Mabsh  apparatus,  a  simple  form  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  41. 

This  consists  of  a  small  flask,  in  which  hydrogen  is  generated  from 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  to  be  investigated  is  poured  doTvn 
the  thistle-tube;  if  arsenic  is  present,  arsine  is  formed.  The  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  arsine  is  dried  by  calcium  chloride  in  the  wide  tube 
and  then  enters  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  which  is  narrowed  at  several  places 
and  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  further  end.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  ta- 
pering end,  which  is  bent  upward,  it  is  lighted.  Thereupon  the  tube  is 
heated  with  a  flame  on  the  near  side  of  a  narrowed  place.  The  arsine 
is  broken  up  and  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  bright  metallic  mirror  in  the 
narrowed  part.  From  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  deposit  one  can 
estimate  the  number  of  milligrams  of  arsenic  present.  If  the  hydro- 
gen arsenide  is  not  heated,  it  passes  on  to  the  flame  and  is  burned.    A 


Fig.  41. — ^Marsh  Apparatus. 


cold  porcelain  dish  held  in  the  flame  is  soon  coated  with  a  deposit  of 
arsenic,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  sodium  hypochlorite  solution  (sodium 
arsenate  being  formed).  This  solubility  enables  us  to  distinguish  arsenic 
from  antimony. 

Arsenic  is  very  widely  distributed,  although  in  small  amounts; 
hence  we  always  have  to  reckon  with  the  possiblity  of  traces  of  it  being 
present  in  the  reagents  and  glass  utensils  of  the  laboratory.  In  order 
to  test  this  a  "  blank  exi)eriment  *'  is  performed,  i.e.  all  the  operations 
are  carried  out  with  duplicate  amounts  of  the  required  chemicals  but 
without  the  addition  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed.  Not  until  the 
materials  used  are  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic  is  it  jx^rmissible  to 
use  them  in  an  actual  test. 

Whether  or  not  textile  fabrics  and  the  like  have  been  dyed  with 
Schweinfurt  green  (copper  arsenite)  can  \)q  determined  easily  by  the 
GuTZEiT  test.  Another  method  is  to  use  the  above-mentioned  peni- 
cillium  brevicaule.    This  is  cultivated  on  bread  which  is  soaked  with 
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the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  arsenic.  The  least  trace  of  the  latter  reveals- 
itself  by  a  (.'haracteristic  garlic-Uke  odor,  caused  by  the  evolution  of 
arsenical  gases. 

Compounds  of  Arsenic  with  the  Halogens. 

158.  Three  arsenic-haiogeii  compounds  of  the  type  AaXs  are 
known;  viz,,  the  pentachlorifie.  AsCIs,  the  penta-iodide,  Asls, 
and  the  penta fluoride,  AsFj.  Aside  fmm  these  only  compounds 
of  the  type  AsXj  are  known. 

Arsenic  trichloride,  AsOg,  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesia 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  wliile  arsenic  The  latter 
way  ia  analogous  to  the  formation  of  metal  clilorides  from  the  oxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  compound  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.205  (dj).  It  freezes  at  —18°  and 
boils  at  130.2°.  It  is  extremely  poisonous.  AVhen  exposed  to  the 
air  it  throws  off  dense  white  fumes.  With  a  little  water  it  forms 
an  oxychloride,  As(OH)jCl;  with  much  water  hydrochloric  acid 
and  araenions  oxide.  In  this  latter  system  a  rise  of  temperature 
results  in  partial  re-formation  of  the  trichloride,  which  is  volatile 
with  the  water  vapor.    The  foilnwing  equilibriimi  seems  to  exist: 

A^20:,  +  6HC1  ^  2AsCla  +  3H20. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

Two  such  compmmda  are  known:  AsaO.i,  iirsettioiis  oxide,  and 
AflaOs,  arsenic  oxide. 

ARSENIODS  OXIDE,    As^j. 

159.  Arsenious  anhydride  (commonly  called  "arsenic"  or 
"white  arsenic")  ia  found  in  nature.  It  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  arsenic  in  air  or  oxygen  and  by  the  oxidation  of  arsenic 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  manufactured  commercially  by 
roasting  arsenical  ores;  the  oxide  volatilizes  and  is  condensed  in 
brick- waited  chambers,  where  it  collects  as  u  white  powder 
("arsenic  meal")    .It  is  refined  by  sublimation  from  iron  cylinders. 

Physical  Proprrlirs. — Arsenioiie  oxide  is  an  o<lorless  solid,  that 
does  not  melt  under  ordinary  pressure,  but  sublimes.  I'nder 
liigber  pressure  it  is  possible  to  melt  it.    At  800°  its  vapor  d 
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is  198  (0  —  16),  which  makes  the  molecular  formula  AS4O6. 
Above  this  temperature  dissociation  begins  and  at  1800®  the  vapor 
■density  corresponds  to  the  formula  AS2O3.  By  the  ebullioscopic 
method  (elevation  of  the  boiUng-point)  the  molecular  formula  has 
been  found  to  be  AS4O6  at  205®  also  (in  boiling  nitrobenzene). 

Various  Modifications, — Arsenious  oxide  is  known  in  a  vitreous 
form  as  well  as  in  crystals  of  the  regular  and  monoclinic  systems. 

The  vitreous  modification  is  produced  when  the  compound  is  sub- 
rimed  or  heated  to  the  sublimation-point.  Sp.  g.  =3.738.  After  stand- 
ing for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  this  form  be(*omes  white 
like  porcelain  because  of  conversion  into  isometric  crystals.  The  latter 
form  is  better  obtained  by  dissolving  the  vitreous  modification  in  water 
or  hydrochloric  acid  and  letting  it  crystallize  out.  During  the  crystal- 
lization the  strange  phenomenon  of  bright  luminescence  is  observed, 
which  is  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  crystals.  This  phenomenon, 
which  is  also  noticed  in  other  crystallizations,  is  called  tribolumines- 
<^nce.  The  transformation  of  the  amorphous  into  the  regular  variety 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat  (5.330  Cal.).  The  monoclinic 
form  is  obtained  by  conducting  the  crystallization  above  200°  instead 
of  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  lower  half  of  a  sealed  glass  tube 
containing  arsenious  oxide  be  heated  above  400®,  it  will  be  found  after 
cooling  that  the  lower  heated  part  contains  vitreous,  the  middle  mono- 
clinic, and  the  upper  octahedral,  arsenious  oxide. 

Since  the  transformation  of  amorphous  into  cr}'stallized  arsenious  oxide 
takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  (rapidly  at  1(X)°)  and  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  the  octahedral  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  stable 
one  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  glassy  form  is  only  able  to  exist 
at  these  terajxiratures,  because  the  velocity  of  transformation  is  then 
verj'  small.  According  to  the  above,  if  octahedral  arsenious  oxide  is 
gradually  warmed,  we  have  first  a  transformation  into  monoclinic  and 
then  another  into  amorphous  arsenious  oxide.  The  transition  tem- 
peratures have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Clicmical  Properties. — Arsenious  oxide  is  easily  reduced  to 
arsenic;  for  example,  by  heating  with  charcoal  or  nascent  hydrogen. 
It  Is  also  casilv  oxidized  to  arsenic  oxide  and  is  therefore  useful  as 
a  reducing-agent.  This  oxidation  can  l)e  brought  alx)ut  by  chlorine, 
bromine  (bromine-water),  iodine  solution,  potassium  ])orman- 
ganate.  strong  nitric  acid,  etc.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water;  the 
soluticm  has  a  salty  metallic  taste  and  a  weak  acid  reaction.  In 
acids  it  dissolves  much  more  easilv,  because  it  acts  towards  them 
as  a  basic  oxide.    It  was  stated  above  (§  158)  that  a  solution  of 
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the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  arsenious  chloride.  White 
arsenic  is  a  rank  poison;  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide 
serves  as  an  antidote. 

ARSENIC    OXIDE,  (AsJQ^x. 

i6o.  This  compound  cannot  be  prepared  Uke  the  correspond- 
ing phosphorus  compound  by  burning  arsenic  in  the  air,  for  the 
oxidation  goes  no  farther  than  to  arsenious  oxide.  The  higher 
oxide  can  only  be  prepared  by  heating  arsenic  acid  in  the  air: 

2H3  As04  -  3H2O  =  AS2O5. 

This  arsenic  anhydride  is  a  white  glassy  substance,  that  dis- 
solves in  water  slowly,  going  over  into  arsenic  acid.  By  heating 
with  carbon  it  is  easily  reduced  to  arsenic.  At  an  elevated  tem- 
perature it  breaks  up  inU)  oxygen  and  arsenious  oxide.  Its  molec- 
ular weight  is  not  known;    the  formula  AS2O6  is  simply  empirical. 

Oxyacids  of  Arsenic. 

Two  of  these  are  known:  arsenious  acidy  H3ASO3  (only  in 
aqueous  solution  and  salts)  and  arsenic  acid,  H3ASO4. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID,  HaAsO,. 

161.  This  acid  exists  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  anhydride. 
It  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  however,  which  hydrate,  H3ASO3, 
HAs02  or  some  other,  is  ])resent.  On  evaporation  the  anhydride 
and  not  the  acid  separates  out.  This  acid  fonns  three  classes  of 
salts,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  met^ils;  it  is  therefore  tribasic.  Certain  salts  are 
known  which  are  derived  from  a  mcta-arsenious  acidy  HASO2. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water;  those  of  the  other 
metals  are  not,  but  dissolve  easily  in  acids,  however.  A  neutral 
arsenite-  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite, 
AgaAsOa,  with  silver  nitrate. 

The  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  easilv  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid  bv 
iodine  solution: 

H3A8O3  +  I24-H2O   -    H3.\sO,+2HI. 

Such  a  solution  can  therefore  also  be  employed  for  the  titration  of  iodine 
(§  93). 
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COUPLED,  OR   INDUCED,  KEACTIOXS. 

When  one  substance  is  being  oxidized  by  another  it  is  often  found 
that,  if  arsenious  acid  is  added  to  the  mixture,  this  latter  substance 
is  also  oxidized,  even  though  it  be  not  attacked  by  the  oxidizing- 
agent  alone.  An  example  >vill  make  this  plain.  Bromic  acid,  HBrO^ 
has  practically  no  oxidizing  action  on  arsenious  acid;  sulphurous  acid, 
however,  is  oxidized  by  bromic  acid  almost  instantaneously.  Now,  in 
case  sulphite  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  bromic  acid  and  arsenious  acid, 
not  only  the  sulphurous  acid  but  also  a  part  of  the  arsenious  acid  is 
oxidized. 

Such  actions  are  frequently  obser\'ed;  they  are  called  coupled,  or 
induced,  reactions.     Their  general  scheme  is  as  follows: 

A  +  B  —♦Reaction ; 

A +  C— ►Practically  no  reaction; 

A  +  B  +  C— ♦Reaction  between  A  and  C,  as  well  as  between  A  and  B. 

A  second  example  of  a  coupled  reaction  is  the  following:  Arsenious 
oxide  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  but  not  by  bromic  acid.  However, 
when  all  three  substances  are  mixed,  the  bromic  acid  is  also  partially 
reduced.     We  may  formulate  the  case  as  follo>vs: 

HjCrO^  -I-  AS2O3— ♦Reaction ; 

HBrOj  +  AsjOg— ♦No  reaction ; 

HjCrO^ -I- HBrOg  +  AsoOj— ♦Reduction  of  both  chromic  and  bromic 
acids. 

While  in  the  first  exam])le  the  reaction  between  bromic  acid  and 
arsenious  acid  is  induced  by  a  reducing-agent  (sulphurous  aci<l),  in 
the  second  case  this  is  accom])lished  by  an  oxidizing-agcnt  (chromic 
acid). 

For  the  purpose  of  classification  general  names  have  been  given 
to  the  three  sulistances  which  participate  in  a  coupled  reaction.  The 
substance  -4  of  the  al)ove  scheme  is  termed  the  art(tr,  the  substance  /?, 
which  reacts  with  .4  alone,  is  called  the  inducer j  while  (\  the  substance 
that  is  only  attacked  in  company  with  .4  and  B,  is  known  as  the 
acceptor.    The  first  example  may  be  annotated  thus: 

HBrOg  +  H,S03— Reaction. 

Actor.      Inducer. 

HBrOj  4-  AsjOg— ♦No  reaction. 

Actor.     Acceptor. 

HBrO  -f-HSO  +  As,0 -♦ -S  ^^^^^^^'^   ^*^  between   HBrOg  and   HjSOs 
Actor.  ^  Jn/uceT.    Acceptor.  1     and  between  HBrOa  and  AsjOg. 

The  inducer  and  acceptor  are  similar  to  each  other,  but  opposite 
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to  the  actor,  in  chemical  behavior,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  second 
example. 

The  ratio  of  the  traiisformed  poriioiis  of  the  acceptor  and  inducer 
is  termed  the  induction    factor,  thu^ : 


Equivalenta  of  the  acceptor  traoafonned 
"  ■'      "     inducer  " 


=  Induction  factor. 


This  factor  is  not  constant  for  a  definite  coupled  reaction  but  varies, 
for  instance,  with  the  concentration  of  tlie  substance  concerned,  as 
well  as  with  other  circumstances.  The  cause  of  this  dependence  on 
the  concentration  is  readily  jjerceived.  Tlie  velocity  of  a  reaction  ia 
proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  interactiog  substances.  If 
the  concentration  of  the  acceptor  is  increased,  more  of  the  acceptor  will 
react  with  the  actor  than  before;  the  ioduction  factor  will,  therefore, 
become  larger.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  concentration  of  the  inducer 
is  increased,  the  factor  must  diminish. 

Among  coupled,  or  induced,  reactions  must  also  be  classed  the  vari- 
CUB  inatancea  of  oxygen  activation.  The  meaning  of  this  term  is  best 
understood  from  an  example.  Sodium  sulphite  is  readily  oxidized  by 
free  oxygen  to  the  sulphate.  Sodium  arseoite,  however,  is  not  oxidized 
by  it  when  the  solutiou  contuns  an  e\ce3a  of  acid  potassitmi  carbon- 
ate. But,  if  the  mixed  solution  of  these  salta  is  shaken  up  with  air 
(actor),  both  the  sulphite  (ijiducer)  and  the  arseiiite  (acceptor)  are 
oxidized,  and  both  consume  exactly  the  same  amount  of  oxygen.  This 
is  also  true  for  other  such  oxygen  activations. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  presented  by  coupled  reactions  it  is 
assumed  that  the  actor  or  the  Inducer  in  their  complete  reduction  or 
oxidation  pass  through  intermediate  stages,  the  intermedial  substances 
being  also  able  to  oxidize  the  acceptor.  In  the  alxive  examples  the 
interruedial  product  might  be  bromous  acid,  HBrOj.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  sucrh  intermedial  substances  have  been  isolated  in  some  cases,  or 
their  existence  has  been  at  least  rendered  verj'  probable.  The  con- 
sumption of  just  as  much  oxygcJi  by  the  inducer  as  by  the  acceptor 
in  oxygen  activations  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  inducer  is 
oxidized  by  an  oxygen  molecule  to  a  "peroxide,"  which  then  yields 
an  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  acceptor.  An  example,  for  which  this  has 
been  actually  proved,  is  found  in  the  oxidation  of  bcnzaldehyde  in  the 
presence  of  indigosulphonic  acid.    C/.  Obg.  Ciibm.,  £299. 
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ARSENIC  ACID,  H3A80^ 

l63«  This  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a 
solution  of  areenious  acid  by  warming  it  with  nitric  acid.  On 
concentrating  the  solution  the  compound  2H3ASO4+H2O  separates 
out  (below  15**) ;  this  substance  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  100**  and  )rield3  orthoarsenic  acid,  H3ASO4,  which  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles.  When  heated  further  it  gives  oflf  water  (at  180°)  and 
goes  over  into  pyroarsenic  add,  H4AS2O7,  which  separates  in  the 
form  of  hard  glistening  crystals.  On  being  heated  still  higher 
the  latter  compoimd  gives  up  another  molecule  of  water,  the 
final  product  being  white  crjrstalline  meta-arsenic  acid,  HAsOa. 
This  conduct  is  completely  analogous  to  that  of  phosphoric  acid; 
however,  metaphosphoric  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  the  anhy- 
dride by  heat  as  can  arsenic  acid  (§  160).  The  pyro-  and  meta- 
arsenic  acids  are  stable  only  in  the  solid  state;  when  treated  with 
water  they  are  converted  into  the  ortho  acid,  the  transformation 
being  much  quicker  than  with  the  corresponding  phosphorous  acids. 

Orthoarsenic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  salts,  the 
arsenates,  exist  in  three  classes;  of  the  tertiary  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  The  reactions  of  arsenic  acid  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid  (§  146);  in  this  case  also 
a  mixture  of  anmionia,  ammonium  chloride  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate (magnesia  mixture)  precipitates  a  white  cr3r8talline  am- 
monium magnesium  salt,  Mg(NH4)As04+6H20.  Ammonium 
molybdate  produces  a  yellow  finely  crystalline  precipitate,  whose 
composition  and  appearance  correspond  to  those  of  the  phos- 
phorus compoimd.  The  precipitates  formed  with  silver  nitrate 
are,  however,  unlike  in  color:  Ag3P04  is  yellow,  AgaAs04  reddish 
brown. 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

163.  Three  are  known:  arsenic  disxdphide  {realgar),  AS2S2; 
arsenic  trisulphide  (prpiment),  AS2S3;  arsenic  pentasidphide,  As^5. 

Arsenic  disulphide,  AsjS,, 

occurs  in  nature  as  realgar  ({  155).  It  forms  beautiful  ruby-red  cr3rstab 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  3.5.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  manufactured 
artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  and  arsenic  together;  the  resulting  products 
vary  in  composition,  however. 
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ARSEinC  TRI5ULPHIDE,  Aa,S,. 
Arsenic  is  precipitated  from  the  acitl  solution  of  arsemous 
oxide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sulphiile;  in  this  respect  too 
it  behaves  as  a  lieavy  metal.  Id  the  above  reaction  arsenic  tri- 
sulphide  is  deposited  as  an  amorphous  yellow  powder.  A  pure 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  "simply  a  yellow  liquid  {§  195).  Arsenic  trisulphide 
occurs  in  nature  as  wpiment  (§  155),  having  a  laminated  crystal- 
line structure;  it  owes  its  name  to  its  beautiful  golden  lustre. 
By  fusing  artificial  arsenic  trisulphide  a  product  is  obtained  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  natural  orpimeiit,  but  has  a  lower  speeifio 
gravity  (2.7  insteai.!  of  3.4).  Conmiercially  the  trisulphide  is 
prepared  by  fusing  whit«  arsenic  with  sulphur;  the  product  still 
contains  the  oxide,  however,  and  is  therefore  poisonous.  Arsenio 
trisulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 

ARSENIC  PENTASULPHIDE,  As,^ 

After  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  led  into  a  warm  acidu- 
lated sohition  of  arsenic  acid  for  sfime  time,  arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated as  an  amorjihous  yellow  powder  of  the  composition  AS2S5. 
The  latter  is  also  obtained  by  fusing  arsenic  trisulphide  with  the 
required  amoimt  of  sulphur.  In  the  absence  of  air  it  can  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids. 

SULPHO-SALTS  OF  ARSEMIC. 
164.  The  trisulphide  and  the  jientasuiphide  of  arsenic  dissolve 
easily  in  alkali  sidphides,  forming  salts  of  sulpho-<Ki(ls: 

As2iS3 + 3K2S = 2K3,4sS3 : 

Pol,  -iilph- 

AsaSs+aKaS  -  2K3ASS4, 

Hot,  suliih- 

The  formation  of  these  sulpho-salts  can  Iw  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  that  of  an  oxy-salt  from  a  basic  oxide  and  an  acid  anhy- 
dride, e.g.: 

BaO+.SOa  =  BaS04. 
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The  triflulphide  and  the  pentasulphide  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  svlpho-anhydrides  of  those  sulpho-acids. 

The  sulpharsenates  can  also  be  obtained  from  arsenic  tii-^ 
sulphide  with  the  aid  of  an  alkali  polysulphide: 

AS2S3+ K2S3= 2KAsS8. 

Pot.  sulpho- 
metararaenate. 

This  reaction  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  arsenic 
trisulphide  is  converted  into  the  pentasulphide  by  the  excess 
of  sulphur,  just  as  the  trioxide  is  oxidized  to  the  pentoxide. 

They  are  also  produced  by  treating  an  arsenate  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide: 

K3ASO4+ 4H2S  -  K3ASS4 + 4HA 

The  sulpharsenates  and  sulpharsenites  of  the  alkalies  dis- 
solve easily  in  water  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  cr^^stalline  forni 
from  the  solution;  those  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble  The 
free  sulpho-acids  are  imknown.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid  ta 
the  solution  of  a  sulpho-salt,  the  liberated  sulpho-acid  breaks  up 
into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  arsenic  tri-  or  pentasulphide. 

ANTIMONY. 

165.  Antimony  occurs  in  natiure  in  sUbnUe,  Sb2S3,  as  well  as 
in  many  less  common  minerals.  Stibnite  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  In  Japan  it  is  found  in  magnificent  large  cfa  stals. 
Antimony  was  frequently  employed  by  the  alchemists.  Basilius 
Valentinus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  described 
its  extraction  from  stibnite  in  a  monograph  entitled  ^*  The  tri- 
umphal car  of  Antimonium." 

The  element  is  at  present  obtained  from  stibnite  by  two 
processes.  In  one  the  mineral  is  roasted,  being  thus  transformed 
into  antimonious  oxide.  This  oxide  is  then  reduced  with  charcoal 
to  metallic  antimony: 

I.  2Sb2S3+902=2Sb203+6S02; 
II   2Sb203+3C  =4Sb  +  3C02. 

The  other  method  is  to  fuse  the  mineral  with  iron: 

Sb2S3  +  3Fe=2Sb  +  3FeS. 
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The  crude  antimony  thus  obtained  usually  still  contains  arsenic, 
lead,  sulphur,  etc.  It  can  be  refined  by  fusing  with  a  little  salt- 
l>etre,  the  impurities  being  oxidized. 

Physical  I'roperticn. — Antimony  is  silvery- white  and  haa  a 
high  metallic  lusitre  and  a  lamina t€-cryHtaliine  structure  (rhombo- 
hedral) ;  as  a  result  of  the  latter  it  is  very  brittle  and  fan  be  easily 
pulverized,  fip.  g.  =6.71-6.86.  Melting-point,  about  632°;  boil- 
ing-point, 1450°.  Menschino  and  V.  Mrver  succeeded  in  determin- 
ing the  vapor  density  at  1437°,  i.e.  slightly  below  the  boiling-point, 
and  found  that  the  molecule,  unlike  that  of  phosphorus  or  areenic, 
consists  of  less  than  four  atoms. 

Like  arsenic  antimony  has  a  black  and  a  j-elow  modification;  the 
latter  is  obtained  by  paeising  air  into  liquid  stibine,  cooled  to  —90°.  It 
is  even  lesa  stable  than  the  ydlow  arsenic. 

Chemical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  the  element  is 
not  affected  by  the  air;  when  heated,  it  burns  with  a  bluish-white 
flame  to  the  trioxide.  It  combines  with  the  halogens  directly, 
producing  scintillations  (§  27).  It  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  although  very  slowly,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  thus 
asserting  its  metallic  character.     Aqua  regia  dissolves  it  readily. 

I'ses. — Antimony  ia  a  constituent  of  various  alloys.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  type-metal,  from  which  printer's  type  is 
made.  Its  approximate  compostion  is  lead  (50^),  antimony  (25%) 
and  tin  (25%), 

HTDROGEM  ABTMOinDK,  STIBnTE,  SbHj. 
l66.  Stibine  is  formed  when  nascent  hydrogen  acts  on  a  solu- 
ble antimony  compound.  It  is  best  prepared  by  treating  an  alloy 
of  one  part  of  antimony  and  two  parts  of  magnesium  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  consists  principally  of  hydrogen, 
but  contains  10-14%  SbHs.  If  this  gas  mixture  is  passed  through 
a  U-tube  and  the  whole  is  plunged  in  liquid  air,  stibine  con- 
denses to  a  white  solid  mass,  that  soon  melts  after  the  tube  is 
removed  from  the  hquid  air.  It  vaporizes  to  a  relatively  stable 
gas.  The  least  trace  of  oxygen,  however,  causes  some  antimony 
to  Ije  deposited. 

If  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  stibine  gas  it  explodes, 
antimony  ia  set  free  and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  liberated  is  found 
to  be  li  times  that  of  the  stibine.  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
formula  RbHs.  It  ia  also  decomjujsed  rapidly  b\'  heating  the 
containing  vessel  above  150'. 
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Stibine  has  a  characteristic  musty  odor,  quite  unlike  that  of 
phosphine  or  arsine. 

When  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  stibine  evolved  from  the 
alloy  of  antimony  is  heated,  as  in  the  Mak.sh  experiment  (§  157)  ^ 
it  produces  a  metallic  mirror  and,  when  ignited,  the  flame  gives  a 
spot  on  cold  porcelain  similar  to  that  of  arsenic,  but  diflfering  from 
the  latter  in  its  darker  color,  insolubility  in  hypochlorite  solution 
and  less  volatility  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Stibine 
precipitates  a  black  powder  from  silver  solution,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  silver  antimonide,  AgaSb. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

167.  Two  comix)unds  of  this  element  with  chlorine  are  known: 
SbCls  and  SbClg. 

Antimony  trichloride,  SbCls,  ls  obtained  by  treating  antimony 
sulphide  or  oxide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
a  colorless  laminar-ciystalline  mass,  which  Ls  so  soft  that  it  was 
formerly  known  as  ''antimony  butter"  (butyrum  antimonii).  Its 
melting-point  is  73.5°  and  its  boiling-point  223.5°;  its  vapor 
density  7.S  (air  =  l)  makes  the  formula  SbCla. 

It  dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  Water 
decomjwscs  it,  forming  difficultly  soluble  oxyt^hlorides.  The 
composition  of  the  precipitate  depends  on  the  amount  and  the 
temperature  of  the  w^ater  used  in  the  decomposition.  There  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  comjX)unds  SbOCl  and 
Sb405Cl2  (=2SbOCl,  SbzOa),  both  of  which  crystalUze.  The  pre- 
cipitated oxychlorides  on  being  repeatedly  boiled  with  water  eventu- 
ally lose  all  their  chlorine  and  go  over  into  the  trioxidc,  852^)3. 

Powder  of  Algarothy  once  used  in  medicine,  Ls  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  antimony  trichloride  with  water  and  has  nearly 
the  same  formula  as  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  oxy- 
chlorides. 

Antimony  pentachloride,  SbCls,  Ls  prepared  by  heating  anti- 
mony in  a  current  of  chlorine  or  treating  fitsed  trichloride  with 
chlorine.  It  is  a  yellow,  fuming,  ill-smelUng  liquid,  which  crys- 
tallizes at  —6°.  WTien  heated  it  dLssociates  into  the  trichloride 
and  chlorine.  It  unites  with  water,  forming  SbCl5-H20  and 
SbCls -41120.  Hot  water  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and 
pyroantimonic  acids. 
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Ozygen  Compounds  of  Antimony, 

i68.  Three  are  known:  arUiimmy  trioxide,  SbaOa,  arttimony 
tetToxide,  SbjOi,  and  anlimony  pentoxide,  tibaOa. 

Antimony  trioxide  occurs  as  a  mineral,  aenarmorUite.  It  can 
be  obtained  bj-  burning  aittiniony  in  the  air,  aa  well  aa  by  the 
oxiiialioQ  of  antimony  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  dimorphic, 
occurring  in  both  regular  and  rhombic  crystals. 

It  is  a  light  yellow  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water.  It  volatilises  at  1560°  the  vapor  density  at  this  tem- 
perature corresponds  to  the  formula  Sb^Og.  It  is  insoluble  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  but  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
tartaric  acids  and  in  alkahes.  On  being  heated  in  the  air  it  tumB 
to  the  tetroxide. 

The  corresponding  hydroxide  is  Sb{0H)3,  This  hydrate  sepa- 
rates out  when  tartar  emetic  (see  below)  is  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  up  one  molecule  of  water  readily 
and  passes  over  into  the  hydroxide  SbO  -OH,  meta-atitimoniaiis  add. 

Tlie  latter  is  more  easily  obtained  by  treating  a  solntion  of  the 
trichloride  with  soda  solution: 

2SbCl3 + SNaaCOg + HjO  =  2SbO  ■  OH  +  ONaClH- 3CO2. 

It  appears  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  converted  into  an- 
timonic  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  This  meta-antimonious 
»cid  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  forming  salts  of  the  acid.  One  of 
them  which  has  been  obtained  crystallized  is  the  sodium  meta- 
witiraonite,  Nai>b02+3H^.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  decomposes  on  concentration  of  its  solution. 

On  the  other  haiiii,  antimony  hydroxide  displays  basic  proper- 
ties Ijv  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts.  There  are  salts  known  of 
.Sb(0H)3,  as  well  as  of  SbO-OH.  Examples  of  the  former  kind 
are  the  crystallized  antimony  sulphate,  Sbj(S04)3,  ^'^1  ^be  m'trale, 
SMNOgJa.  In  analogv-  with  other  trivalent  metals  double  salts 
are  known,  e.g.  KSb(S04)2.  Aato  the  salts  derivcfl  from  8bO-OH, 
we  may  look  upon  the  group  SbO  as  taking  the  place  of  a  imi- 
valcnt  metal.  Thus  SbO. OH  may  be  compared  with  KOIl.  For 
this  reason  the  group  fSbO)  has  been  given  the  name  nntimonyl; 
one   of   its  salts   is   aTiiimonyl  sulphate,    (SbO)3SO«.    The   moflt 
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familiar  antimonyl  compound  is  tartar  emetic,  potassium  antimonyl 
tartrate, 

(SbO)^*^*^® + iH20, 

which  is  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  acid 
potassium  tartrate  (cream  of  tartar)  with  antimony  oxide  and 
water;  tartar  emetic  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

ANTIMONY  PENTOXIDE  AND  ANTIMONIC  ACID. 

Antimonic  acid,  H3Sb04,  is  obtained  by  warming  antimony 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  also  by  decomposing  the  penta- 
chloride  with  water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water  and  nitric  acid;  nevertheless,  when  moist,  it  turns  litmus 
paper  red.  On  heating  saltpetre  with  powdered  antimony  the 
potassium  salt  of  meUi-ardirnonic  a^id,  KSbOa,  is  formed  in  an 
-explosive  reaction.  When  this  is  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves, 
producing  manopotassium  orthoantimoniate,  KH2Sb04;  on  fusing 
with  potash  potassium  pyroantimoniaie,  K4Sb^7,  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  giving  2K0H  and  K2H2Sb207+6H20.  In  the 
ease  of  antimony,  as  in  that  of  phosphorus,  we  meet  with  three  kinds 
of  acids  belonging  to  the  highest  stage  of  oxidation:  their  formulae 
correspond  to  those  of  the  analogous  phosphorus  compounds. 

Antimony  pentoxide,  Sb^5  (molecular  weight  unknown),  can 
be  obtained  by  heating  antimonic  acid  at  300*^.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  heated 
strongly  it  gives  up  part  of  its  oxygen  and  goes  over  into  anti-. 
mony  tetroxide,  Sb204,  a  white  powder  that  turns  yellow  on 
heating  but  resumes  its  original  color  on  cooling.  This  tetroxide 
can  be  regarded  as  atiLimonyl  7ncta-anii7noniate,  SbOs-SbO. 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

169.  Antimony  trisulphide,  Sb2S3,  is  found  in  nature  (§  165). 
It  can  be  made  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  trichloride,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  an 
amorphous  red  powder.  It  can  be  melted;  on  cooUng  it  crystal- 
hzes  and  takes  on  the  appearance  of  stibnite. 
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Antimony  pentasulphide,  SbaSj,  is  precipitated  when  hycirogea 

Bulpliiile  18  piiaseii  iiito  tlie  acidified  solution  of  antinionic  acid. 
It  is  more  easilj-  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  sodiuni  sulph- 
antimoniate  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  It  foniis  an  amorphous 
orange-red  powder,  whicli  splits  up  iut«  sulphur  and  the  trisulphitle 
on  being  strongly  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  boilijig- 
hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  antimony 
trichloride,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  siilphiir.  In  aqueous  solutions 
of  alkalies  and  their  sulphides  it  dissolves  easily  with  the  fonnation 
of  Bulphantimoniates,  !il38b,S4  The  best  known  of  these  is  sodium 
sulpkmUinioniate,  NagSbSi+OHaO  ("Schuppk's  salt").  It  can 
be  obtained  by  boiling  antimony  trisulphide  with  sulphur  and 
caustic  soda  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colorless  tetrahedrons, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water  (1  part  by  weight  in  2.9  parts  water  at 
15°)  and  reacts  alkaline-  It  is  decornposed  by  acids,  depositing 
peiitasidphide ;  even  carbonic  acid  causes  this,  hence  the  crystals 
become  covered  with  a  yellowish-red  coating  of  pentasulphide  after 
having  stood  some  time  in  the  air.  The  free  sulphantimonic  acid 
is  not  known. 

BISMUTH. 

170.  This  element  belongs  undoubtedly  among  the  metals,  so 
far  as  its  physical  character  is  concemal;  its  chemical  properties 
also  class  it  with  them  in  almost  eveiy  respect,  inasmuch  as  its 
oxides  are  mainly  basic  in  their  l>ehavior. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  native  slate;  but  a  sulphide.  EiaSa, 
bismulk  glance  and  a  telluride,  telr<ulifmitc,  also  occur  in  nature. 
■Bismuth  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  roasting  to  the  oxide  BijOg 
and  reducing  with  charcoal.  The  native  metal  is  usually  very 
pure.  If  refining  is  necessary,  the  fused  metal  is  allowed  to  flow 
over  a  hot,  somewhat  inclined  iron  plate,  so  that  the  impurities 
are  oxidizeil.  The  amount  of  bismuth  found  in  nature  is  not 
veri'  great. 

Physical  Properties. — Bisnmth  is  externally  very  similar  to 
antimony;  it  is  crystallized  and  verj'  brittle  an<I  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  but  differs  from  antimony  in  having  a  reddiah-whit«  color. 
Sp.  g.-9.823.  It  melts  at  286.3"  and  boils  above  1090°.  It  can 
be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
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Chemical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  bismuth  is 
unaffected  by  the  air.  On  being  heated  it  turns  to  the  trioxide. 
It  combines  with  the  halogens  directly.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  readily  to  form  the  nitrate.  On  being  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  sulphur  dioxide  and  forms  the  sul- 
phate.   No  hydrogen  compound  of  bismuth  is  known. 

Bismuth  is  employed  hi  the  manufacture  of  easily  fusible  alloys 
such  as  are  used  in  making  casts  of  woodcuts,  stereotypes,  etc. 
The  most  common  of  these  alloys  are  Newton's  metal  (8  bismuth, 
5  lead,  3  tin;    melting-point  94.5°),  Rose's  metal   (2  bismuth, 

1  lead,  1  tin;  melting-point  93  75**)  and  Wood's  metal  (4  bismuth, 

2  lead,  1  tin,  1  cadmium;   melting-point  GO.o**). 

Halogen  Compounds. 

171.  CJompounds  of  the  type  BiXa  only  are  known.  Bismuth 
chloride,  BiCls,  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis  from  the  elements, 
but  more  easily  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  white 
and  crj'stallized.  Its  melting-point  is  between  225°  and  230°  and 
its  boiling-point  at  435°.  Its  vapor  density,  11.35  (air=l),  gives 
it  the  formula  BiCla.  On  being  dissolved  in  a  little  water  it  forms  a 
shiipy  liquid;  an  excess  of  water  gives  bismuth  oxychloiide,  BiOCl, 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  oxychloride  is  a  white  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  acids. 

Oxygen    Compounds. 

172.  Three  oxides  are  known:   BiO,  Bi203,  and  Bi02. 

Bismuthous  oxide,  BiO,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkaline  stannous 
chloride  solution  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  chloride.  It  is  deposited 
as  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  BiO.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  smolders 
like  tinder.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  precipitate  is  a  homogeneous 
substance  or  a  mixture  of  BijOj  with  finely  divided  bismuth. 

Bismuth  trioxide,  Bi203,  is  the  most  familiar  oxide  of  this  ele- 
ment. It  has  strictly  basic  properties.  In  order  to  prepare  it  we 
can  heat  the  nitrate  or  carbonate  or  we  can  precipitate  the  hydroxide 
from  the  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  by  means  of  a  base  and  heat 
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the  precipitate.  If  a  boiling  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  is  treated 
Tvith  caustic  potash,  the  trioxide  separates  out  in  glistening  needles 
of  microscopic  dimensions.  Like  the  corresponding  oxides  of  arsenic 
and  antimony,  it  is  dimorphic 

Bigniuth  dioxide,  BiO„  has  been  liltle  studied;  it  is  a  reddish-yellow 


Hjdrondes  and  Salts. 
173.  Bismuth  hydroxide,  Bi(0H)3,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  bismuth  salt  with  an  alkali.  It  is  an  amorphous  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  potassium  hydroxide  or  ammonia.  At  100°  it  goes 
over  into  the  compound  BiO-OH  with  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of 
water.  lioth  of  these  hydroxides  are  wholly  basic  in  character. 
The  salts  derived  from  Bi(0H}3  are  called  neutral,  those  from 
BiOOH  basic. 

The  neulTol  nUrate,  Bi{N03)3,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bis- 
muth in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  five  molecules  of  water 
in  large  translucent  tricUnic  prisms.  It  is  deliquescent.  The 
addition  of  much  water  converts  it  into  the  (xisi'c  nitratt-g,  several 
of  which  are  known.  By  treating  the  neutral  nitrate  with  about 
20  parts  of  boiling  wat«r  a  product  is  obtained  whose  composition 
is  not  perfectly  constant  for  different  preparations,  but  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  formula  (Bi/)3)6-(X2<-)5)s-(H20)a.  or  2BiONOa 
-|-Bi(N03)3+3BiCOH)3.  This  is  the  bismuth  subnitrate,  which 
is  used  in   medicine. 

Bismuth  sulphate,  Bi2(S04)3.  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
white  substance  when  the  metal  ia  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.     With  wat«r  it  forms  a  basic  sulphate,  Bi3(OH)4S04. 

Sulphur  Compounds. 
174.  Bismuth trisulphide  is  found  in  nature  (5  170);  artificially 
it  can  be  prei>are<l  l.>y  heating  bismuth  with  sulphur  or  by  leading 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt. 
In  the  latter  case  it  comes  down  as  an  amorphous  black  powder 
that  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alkalies  and  their  sulphides,  hence  forms  no  sutpho-salts.  When 
heated  with  an  alkali  sulphide  solution  to  200°  it  takes  on  a  crys- 
talline form  similar  to  that  of  the  natural  mineral. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  NITROGEN  GROUP. 

175.  Like  the  halogens  and  the  elements  of  the  oxygen  group, 
the  elements  just  discussed,  viz.  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony  and  bismuth,  also  form  a  natural  group.  Their  family 
relation  shows  itself  even  in  the  formula  types  of  their  compounds. 
The  hydrogen  compounds  have  the  type  RH3  (lacking  with  bis- 
muth), the  halogen  compounds  RX3  and  RX5  (the  latter  also  lack- 
ing with  bismuth),  the  oxygen  compounds  R2O3  and  R2O5.  In 
other  words,  the  elements  of  this  group  are  trivalent  or  pentivalent. 
We  find  here,  just  as  in  the  groups  previously  studied,  that,  as  the 
atomic  weight  increases,  a  gradual  change  occurs  in  the  physical 
properties.    Thi^  is  shown  by  the  following  small  table: 


Atomic  weight. 
Specific  gravity. 
(Water -1) 
Melting-point.  . 
Boiling-point. . . 
Color. 


N. 


14.04 
0.885 
liquid 


-194.4° 
colorless 


P. 


31.0 
1.8-2.1 

+  44.4° 
+  278° 
yellow  or  red 


As. 


75.0 
4.7-5.7 

ca.  500° 

gray 


Sb. 


120.2 
6.7 

+  430° 


Bi. 


208.5 
9.8 

+  268° 


at  white  heat 


white 


pink 


In  the  chemical  properties,  also,  regular  variations  are  to  be 
observed,  all  of  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  general  statement 
that  the  metalloid  character  gives  way  to  the  metallic  character 
as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  Nitrogen  forms  either  indifferent 
or  acid-forming  oxides  only;  so  does  phosphorus;  arsenic,  on  the 
contrary,  displays  a  very  feebly  basic  character  in  arsenious  oxide, 
since  this  oxide  forms  the  trichloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
trichloride  reacting  inversely  with  water,  however,  and  breaking 
up  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  arsenious  oxide.  In  antimony 
trioxide  this  basic  character  is  a  little  stronger;  some  salts  and 
double,  salts  of  it  with  acids  are  known.  The  corresponding  chlo- 
ride does  not  suffer  an  immediate  hydrolytic  dissociation  with 
water,  but  oxychlorides  are  formed,  which  require  a  great  deal 
of  water  to  convert  them  entirely  into  the  trioxide.  While  the 
highest  oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  have  strictly  acid  prop- 
erties, with  bismuth  the  acidic  nature  has  practically  disappeared; 
the  oxide  Bi203  has  exclusively  basic  properties  and  the  higher 
oxide  Hi205  acts  like  a  peroxide,  giving  off  oxygen  readily  (it 
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gencrales  chlorine  with  hydruchloriu  acid)  and  going  over  into 
the  lower  oxide  BiaOs.  Bismuth  trichloride,  BiClg.  givea  the  oxy- 
chloride,  BiOCl,  with  water  and  this  is  nnt  decomposed  by  an 
excess  of  water.  . 

In  the  hydrogen  (Compounds,  too,  the  gradiml  change  of  the 
properties  b  very  apparent.  Consider  the  stability  for  example: 
ammonia  requires  a  very  high  temperature  for  decomposition; 
phosghine  and  arsine  a  much  lower  temperature:  stibine  is  unstable 
at  ordinary  temperatures  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
and  the  hydrogen  compound  of  bismulh  is  so  unstable  that  the 
conditions  for  it-s  formation  and  existence  have  not  yet  been 
ascertainable.  A  similar  change  is  noticeable  in  their  ability 
to  form  XH4  ions  in  aqueous  solutions;  it  is  strong  in  ammonia, 
much  weaker  in  phosphine  and  wholly  absent  in  arsine  and 
stibine. 

In  the  sulphur  compounds  a  progressive  change  of  color  is 
observed.  P2S5  is  bright  yellow,  AsjSg  deep  yellow.  PbaSs  red 
and  Bi2S5  black.  The  first  three  are  sulpho-anhydrides  of  sulpho- 
acids  {§  164);  bismuth  sulphide  is  not,  however,  thus  displaying 
again  the  more  basic  nature  of  bismuth. 


CARBON. 

176.  Carbon  occurs  in  nature  both  free  and  combined.  Id 
combination  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  salts  of  carbonic 
acid,  above  all  in  calcium  carbonate,  linKSlone,  which  is  of  the 
widest  occurrence  and  is  even  known  to  form  great  mountains. 
Farther,  carbon  is  one  of  the  constituent  elemente  of  animals  and 
plants.  It  is  found  in  these  in  numerous  compounds.  Still  larger 
is  the  number  of  artificially  prepared  carbon  compounds.  The  com- 
pounds of  carbon  exceed  in  number  all  other  com|)ound3  together. 
For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  carbon 
compounds  it  Ls  customary  to  treat  them  by  themselves,  as  "  organic 
chemistry."  However,  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  general 
survey  of  the  elements,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  dLscuss  certain 
compounds  of  carbin  in  inorganic  chemistry  as  well. 
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Allotropic  Fonns  of  Carbon. 

We  know  of  three:   diamond^  graphite  and  amorphous  carbon, 
(a)  Diamond. — Lavoisier  proved  that  this  mineral  consists  of 
carbon. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  Anselmus  de  Boot  and  New- 
ton suspected  that  the  diamond  must  be  capable  of  burning  because 
of  its  strong  refractive  power;  not,  however,  until  the  year  1694  were 
experiments  on  this  point  undertaken.  At  the  instigation  of  Cosmos  111., 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Averani  and  Targioni,  members  of  the 
Academia  del  Cimento  at  Florence,  then  discovered  that  a  diamond 
would  burn  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror.  Subsequently  Francois 
Etienne  de  Lorraine  found  that  it  also  burns  in  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
As  the  diamond  was  then  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  very  pure 
sort  of  quartz,  these  observations  were  little  heeded.  In  the  years 
1766-1772,  however,  experiments  were  again  instituted  with  wonder- 
ful care  and  precision  by  numerous  French  scholars  in  co-operation 
(among  them  d'Arcet,  Rouelle,  Cadet,  Macquer  and  Lavoisier), 
to  whom  the  leading  Parisian  jewelers  at  first  furnished  diamonds  with- 
out cost.  Their  investigations  revealed  that  diamond  when  heated 
away  from  air  remains  unchanged,  but  burns  on  the  admission  of  air. 
Later  Lavoisier  showed  that  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  from  this  com- 
bustion, and  in  1814  Davy  proved  that,  when  diamond  bums,  nothing 
else  than  this  gas  is  formed,  so  that  diamond  must  be  pure  carbon. 
Further,  it  was  found  by  Krause  in  1890  that,  when  the  carbon  dioxide 
given  ofif  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  is  absorbed  by  sodium  hy- 
droxide, a  soda  is  produced  which  is  in  every  respect  identical  with 
ordinary  soda.  Finally  it  has  been  ()ossible  to  manufacture  diamonds 
from  amorphous  carbon  (see  below). 

The  diamond  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system.  Usually  it 
is  colorless,  but  yellow  and  black  diamonds  are  also  known;  the 
black  ones  are  called  carbonado.  The  specific  gravity  of  diamond 
is  3.50-3.55.  It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
refractive  index  is  very  high:  n=2.42.  The  diamond  is  so  hard 
that  it  scratches  all  other  substances.  If  it  Is  subjected  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  the  absence  of  air,  it  gradually  turns  to 
graphite.  It  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  oxidizing-agents, 
e.g.  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 

In  1893  Moissan  succeeded  in  making  diamonds  artificially, 
although  they  were  very  small,  the  largest  being  about  0.5  mm.  in 
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diameter.    Hia  method  consist')  essentially  in  d.s.'ilving  carbarn 
in  molten  iron  at  a  high  temperature  and  then  cooling  it  rapidly. 


Fio.  42.— AflTinciAL  Diamondb  (Maosified). 

'  This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  Iron  is  brought  in  contact  with 
pure  carbon  "(sugar  charcoal)  in  the  electric  furnace  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. After  the  iron  haa  become  saturated  with  carbon  at 
about  3000°,  the  fused  ma.ss  is  suddenly  ciwled  by  pouring  it  into 
a  hole  drilled  in  a  copper  block,  which  is  kept  cold  by  water,  and 
at  once  covering  the  cavity  with  an  iron  stopper.  When  the  iron 
is  all  cold  it  Ls  dL'^solved  away  by  acids,  leaving  the  carbon  which 
did  not  combine  with  the  iron.  This  residual  carbon  consists 
partly  of  small  diamonds,  which  are  identical  with  the  natural 
diamond  in  hardness,  crj-gtal  form,  etc.  Fig.  42  presents  an 
enlarged  view  of  some  artificial  specimens;  they  display  the  same 
properties  as  the  rough  natural  diamonds,  particularly  the  rounded 
edges  and  angles  and  the  atriutions. 

The  formation  of  the  diamond  by  this  method  has  been  explained 
by  Bakhuls  IIoozeboom  as  follows :  In  all  probability  the  transition 
of  diamond  into  graphite  is  endothenoic.  For  this  reason  diamond 
is  the  more  stable  form  at  lower  temperatures,  ^aphite  at  higher 
ones,  in  analogy  to  the  rhombic  and  monochnic  modiiicatiotis  of 
sulphur.  But,  while  the  velocity  of  transform  a  tioti  of  ntonoclinic 
sulphur  is  fairly  great  at  low  temperatures  and  the  nionoclinic 
sulphur  can  thus  exist  only  for  a  short  thne  below  its  transition 
point,  the  transition  velotrity  of  graphite  into  diamond  is  practically 
zero  for  temperatures  l)elow  1000°.  Carbon  that  has  crystallized 
from  molten  iron  in  the  form  of  graphite  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over 
into  diamond.    The  rapid  cooling  of  the  molten  iron,  however. 
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has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  carbon  into  the  region  of  temperature 
in  which  diamond  is  the  stable  modification;  it  can  therefore 
separate  in  this  form  from  its  solution. 

The  electric  furnace  that  Moisban  used  for  these  and  Diunerous 
other  esperinients  ia  very  simple  in  construction.  It  consists  of  two 
bloclfs  of  unslalted  lime  tliat  fit  lightly  together.     In  the  lower  block 


Fio.  43.— Moiss, 


:CRoss-sEcnoN). 


there  is  a  trough  in  which  the  carbon  terminals  are  Iwd,  The  upper 
block  ia  slightly  hollowed  out  on  its  lower  side  so  as  to  reflect  the  heat 
rays  on  to  the  crucible.  Fig.  43  shows  a  cross-section  of  an  electric 
furnace,  Fig.  44  a  picture  of  the  same  apparatus  in  operation. 

The  temperatures  obtained  in  the  electric  furnace  are  aa  follows; 

Current  of   30amp^resaudo5  volt«  withasteam-en^eof  4H.P.,  2250° 
"       "  100       "         "    45    "       "   "  '■  "    8    "       2500° 

"       "450       "         "    70    "       "   "  "  "50   "       3000° 


(.^FTER   MOISSAN.) 
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The  last-named  temperature  can  however  only  be  maintained  for  a 
brief  period,  as  tbe  unslaked  lime  soon  melts  and  Hows  like  water.  At 
2500°  the  lime  becomes  crystalline  in  structure  after  a  few  minutes. 

(b)  Graphite  is  also  crj'stallizetl  carbon.  Unlike  diamond,  it  is 
very  soft  and  opaque  and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
Sp.  g.  =  2.09-2.23.  As  was  slated  alx)ve,  graphite  can  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  the  erystailizalion  of  carbon  from  molten  iron 
and  by  heating  diamond  strongly.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
graphite.  If  graphite  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  perfectly  dry 
potassium  chlorate  and  very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  turns  to  a 
yellow  crj'stalliKed  substance  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
addition  to  carbon,  and  calleci  grapliilic  acid.  This  substance  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  decomposes  explosively  on  heating  and  yields  a 
large  volume  of  extremely  fine  aniorphous  carbon.  Graphit*  la 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  crucibles,  electrodes, 
polishes,  etc. 

(c)  Amorphous  Carbon. — This  is  obtained  !n  the  purest  state 
by  charring  sugar.  The  resulting  mass  is  boiled  with  acids  to 
remove  the  mineral  matter  and  finally  heated  red-hot  in  a  current 
of  chlorine  for  quite  a  while  to  remove  all  the  hydrogen.  It  can 
also  be  prepared  from  soot.  Amorphous  carbon  is  opaque,  black 
and  infusible.  At  the  highest  temperature  that  Moisban  could 
reach  with  his  funiace  bj-  emplo>'ing  a  current  of  2000  amperes 
and  80  volts  (obtainetl  with  a  300  horse-power  engine)  it  was  barely 
possible  to  make  carbon  sublime.  The  sublimate  was  graphite. 
Amorphous  carbon  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5-2.3. 

Various  sorts  of  amorphous  carbon  are  known.  They  are 
probably  different  allotropic  modifications,  or  mixtures  of  such. 
Gas  carbon  and  coke  are  obtained  as  residues  in  the  <iry  distilla- 
tion of  coal.  They  conduct  heat  and  electricity.  Wood  charcoal 
is  very  porous  and  can  condense  large  quantities  of  gases  in  its 
pores,  e.g.  90  times  its  own  volume  of  ammonia  (see  also  5  111). 
When  warmed  or  when  the  pressure  is  reduced,  these  gases  all 
escape  again.  Bone-black  is  obtained  by  heating  bones  away 
from  air;  the  resulting  black  mass  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  present.  It  haa 
the  power  of  absorbing  coloring- matter  and  certain  salts,  e.g.  lead 
salts,  from  Uquids.  The  charcoal  obtained  from  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  sugar  is  noted  for  its  peculiar  lustre.      These  different 
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sorts  of  charcoal  do  not  consist  of  pure  carbon  but  contain  other 
substances  in  small  proportions.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  carbon 
conducts  heat  and  electricity  better  the  longer  it  has  been  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature. 

177.  The  various  kinds  of  carbon  all  find  their  respective  uses.  Snot, 
or  lampblack,  serves  for  the  preparation  of  India  ink  and  black  paint. 
Gaa  carbon  [coke),  being  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  is  used  in  the 
electrical  industry.  Wood  charcoal  ia  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder; animal  charcoal,  or  hnne-biack,  as  a  wat«r-filter  to  remove  color- 
ing-matter, ill-smelling  gases  or  injurious  salts  (lead  salts)  from  drink- 
ing-water; it  is  also  employed  in  enormous  quantities  in  sugar  refineries 
to  decolorize  sugar  liquids. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  carbon  is  as  a  fuel.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  burning  of  coal  warms  our  houses,  drives  our  steam- 
engines,  etc. 

The  principal  kinds  used  as  fuels  are  charcoal,  cake,  anthracite  coal, 
bituminous  coal,  brown  coal  (ligntle)  and  peat. 

Charcoal  (wood  charcoal)  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  colliers. 
Long  sticks  of  wood  are  piled  in  a  large  heap,  covered  with  sod  and 
ignited  at  the  bottom  The  wood  smoldera  away  slowly  and  becomes 
completely  charred  This  charcoal  pit  process  is  not  at  all  economical, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  volatile  products  are  lost;  it  is  carried  on  c.vten-- 
sively  (Fig,  Jj)  but  it  is  being  m  re  and  more  replaced  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  wood  from  iron  retorts  n  uhich  process  the  gaseous  and 
tarry  products  are  reco%ercd 


Flo.  -IS.— Charcoal  Pit. 


Coke  is  tlic  residue  in  the  retort.'!  of  the  gna  f-ictories  after  the  coal 
has  Ixfii  deprived  of  its  volatile  products  l)y  healing.  It  is  also  manu- 
factured on  u  large  scale  for  metallurgical  and  other  purposes.  Coke  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  a  great  future  us  a  fuel,  since  it  is  a  hard- 
burning  smokeless  fuel,  manufactured  from  the  cheap  soft  coal. 
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Peal  and  the  various  coals  owe  their  orifiiii  to  the  same  geolo^t^ 
process,  the  slow  decay  of  plant-remains  in  the  absence  of  air.  Peat  is 
the  youngest  formation  and  anthracite  coal  the  oldest.  E>uri[ig  this 
transition  carlmn  dioxide  and  methane,  CH,,  are  given  of!  and  the  residue 
becomes  richer  in  carbon  and  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  the 
corresponding  chief  constituent  of  plant  tissues,  cellulose.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  this; 


Carbon. 

O-y^n. 

30,0% 

eo.o 

67.0 
85.8 
94,0 

li.0% 

5.9 

5.8 

.5.8 

3.4 

44.0% 

The  plants  of  which  these  formations  originally  copsistfid  are  different. 
Peat  appears  from  its  structure  to  have  come  chielly  from  swampy 
growths,  mosses  and  the  like;  mineral  coal  from  extinct  plants,  gigantic 
horsetails  (e(]uisela),  lepidodendra  and  sigillarite. 

Molecular  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Carbon. — Chemical  Properties. 

178.  The  e:irbon  molecule  probably  contains  a  large  number  of 
atoms.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine  how  large  this 
number  is.  It  is  supposed  that  graphite  has  a  larger  number  of 
atoms  to  the  molecule  than  amorphous  carbon,  and  diamond  more 
than  graphite,  since  graphite  and  diamond  are  less  easily  attacked 
by  chemical  reagents  and  because  they  are  denser. 

A  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  carbon  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  The  measurement  of  the  melting-point 
depression  that  carbon  produces  in  iron  i.s  also  impracticable; 
however,  it  is  known  that  even  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  causes 
a  considerable  lowering  of  the  melting-point  of  iron  (see  §  SU4). 

It  can  be  shown  in  the  following  way,  however,  that  the  number 
nf  atoms  ill  the  carbon  molecide  must  be  very  great.  By  the 
oxidation  of  amorphous  carbon  with  potassium  permanganate 
mellitic  acid  is  formed,  which  contains  12  carbon  atoms  to  the 
molecule.  This  makes  it  quite  probable  that  the  carbon  mole- 
cule contains  at  least  12  atoms,  for  hi  the  oxidation  of  organic 
Bubstances  the  products  almost  alwaj-s  contain  either  a  smaller 
or  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  to  the  molecule.     For  the 
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following  reason  it  is,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  number 
of  atoms  in  the  carbon  molecule  is  much  greater  than  12.  When 
marsh-gas,  CH4,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  ethylene,  C2H4, 
is  formed  among  other  things.  If  this  is  then  treated  in  the  same 
way,  acetylene,  C2H2,  is  obtained,  and  from  this  again  benzene, 
CgHe.  On  conducting  benzene  vapor  through  a  glowing  tube, 
naphthalene,  CioHg,  pyrene,  CieHio,  etc.,  are  formed.  If  either 
of  the  latter  is  heated  still  higher  (in  the  absence  of  air)  carbon 
is  deposited.  We  thus  see  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  steadily  increases.  The 
final  product  of  these  operations,  carbon,  will  therefore  probably 
contain  a  considerably  larger  number  of  atoms  in  its  molecule 
than  naphthalene  or  pyrene. 

Carbon  can  unite  directly  with  many  elements.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  combines  with  fluorine  only.  Moissan  intro- 
duced lampblack  into  fluorine  gas,  and  the  carbon  commenced 
to  glow;  when  fluorine  was  present  in  excess  carbon  tetrafluoride, 
CF4,  was  formed. 

Hydrogen  combines  with  carbon  directly  to  form  acety- 
lene and  a  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas,  when  an  electric  arc  is 
passed  between  two  carbons  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Of 
all  the  many  compounds  consisting  of  only  'carbon  and  hydrogen 
these  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis. 
Under  analogous  conditions  carbon  unites  with  chlorine  to 
form  perchloroethane,  CgCle,  and  hexachlorobenzene,  CqGq. 

Oxygen  unites  with  carbon  at  an  elevated  temperature  to 
form  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  or  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  according  as 
.carbon  or  oxygen  is  in  excess.  If  sulphur  vapor  is  passed  over 
red-hot  coals,  carbon  disulphide,  CS2,  is  produced. 

The  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group,  N,  P,  As,  Sb  and 
Bi,  do  not  combine  with  carbon  directly.  Silicon  and  car- 
bon unite  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace  to  form  CSi, 
carborundum,  which  is  so  hard  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  powder  for 
polishing  glass  and  precious  stones. 

Moissan  also  found  that  many  metals  are  able  to  combine 
with  carbon  at  a  very  high  temperature,  forming  carbidea.  This 
was  previously  known  to  be  true  of  iron  and  certain  other 
metals. 
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The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  these  carbides  towards  water  is 
intereeling.  Iron  carbide  is  unaffected  by  it;  calcium  carbide  gives 
acclylene.  CjH.;  aluminium  carbide  yields  methane;  other  carbides 
give  mixtures  of  the  two  hydrocarbons;  uranium  carbide  produces 
methane  and  also  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons. 

179.  The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  has  been  determined  with 
great  accuracy  by  Dumas  and  Stab.  The  averages  for  the 
different  series  of  experiments,  each  of  which  showed  little 
variation,  were  as  follows: 

Ratio  by  weight  of  carbon  to  oxygen  in  carbon  di- 
oxide   from    the   combustion   of: 

Natural  graphite 2.9994:8  tXX» 

Artificial       "       2.9995:8.0000 

Diamond 3.0002:8.0000 

The  ratio  ot  carbon  to  oxygon  in  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  very 
close  to  ■'1:8.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon  dioxide  points  to 
a  molecular  weight  of  44  for  this  gae,  it  must  contain,  according 
to  this  ratio,  12.00  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  32  parts  of 
oxygen.  The  formula  is  therefore  CjOs.  Inasmuch  as  no  carbon 
compound  is  known  whose  molecular  weight  includes  less  than  12 
parts  of  carbon,  we  have  CO2  as  the  formula;  hence  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  must  be  12.00  for  0=16. 

Compounds  with  Hydrogen. 

180.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  form  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds (hydrocarbons),  which  are  more  fully  discussed  in  organic 
chemist!^'.    Two  of  ihem  will  be  treated  here  briefly. 

Hethone,  also  callctl  marsh-gas  and  fire-datnp,  is  the  oidy  hydro- 
carbon with  just  one  atom  of  carbon.  It  occurs  in  nature  in 
volcanic  gases;  moreover,  it  gushes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  oil-wells  at  Baku  and  various  places  in  America. 
It  is  an  important  constituent  of  '"  natural  gas."  It  owes  the 
name  "marsh-gas"  to  the  fact  that  it  arises  from  swiimps,  especially 
when  the  decaying  vegetation  at  the  bottom  is  stirred  up.  It 
is  called  "fire-damp  "  because  it  occurs  in  coal  beds  (§  177),  from 
which  it  escapes  when  they  are  broken  up.  It  forma  a  violently 
explosive  mixture  with  air,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  mine 
explosions.  Fur  its  modes  of  formation  and  its  physical  and  oheoft- 
ical  properties  reference  should  be  had  to  Okc,  Chem.,  J  29. 
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Acetylene,  C^Hj,  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  18°  and  becomes  liquid  at  18° 
under  83  atmospheres.  Its  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  metals. 
It  is  manufactured  by  decomposing  calcium  carbide  with  water: 

CaCj  +2HjO-Ca(OH)j  +C2H3, 

Calcium  carbide  is  prepared  by  heating  coke  with  unslaked  lime 
(CaO)  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  calcium  formed  by  the  action  of 
carbon  on  lime  unites  with  carbon  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace to  form  CaCj.  Acetylene  burns  with  a  vivid  flame  on  coming 
out  of  a  smaU  orifice  under  pressure.  Since  it  can  be  prepared  from 
calcium  carbide  pretty  cheaply,  it  is  used  rather  extensively  in  small 
systems  for  illuminating  purposes.  When  mixed  with  air  and  ignited 
it  explodes  vehemently;  the  compounds  with  metals  are  also  explosive. 
It  is  endothermic  and  can  be  exploded  by  fulminating  mercury. 

The  combustion  of  acetvlene  is  another  illustration  of  the  rule  of 
§  137,  that  reactions  are  in  most  cast's  of  a  simpler  nature  than  the 
chemical  equations  indicate.    The  equation  here  is: 

2C,H2  +50j=4C02  +2HjO. 

According  to  this  equation  the  combustion  should  be  septimolecular. 
Bone  and  Cain  proved,  however,  that  tlie  reaction  has  more  than  one 
stage,  the  first  stage  being  represented  by  the  bimolecular  equation: 

CO  and  H,  then  bum  further  to  Ci\  and  H,0. 

From  a  kinetic  standpoint,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  jwlymolocular 
reactions  should  be  rare,  for  the  probability  of  a  large  number  of  mole- 
cules coming  together  in  just  such  a  way  that  a  reaction  can  take  place 
is  indeed  very  slight.  The  reaction  is  more  likely  to  proceed  in  a  way 
which  involves  the  interaction  of  onlv  verv  few  molecules. 

Compounds  with  the  Halogens. 

i8i.  Of  these  we  shall  mention  only  carbon  tetrachloride, 
CCI4,  which  is  obtained  among  other  ways  by  the  continued  action 
of  chlorine  on  methane.  It  is  a  stable  compound,  a  liquid  with 
an  odor  like  chloroform.  Boiling-]X)int  76°.  Sp.  g.  =  1.593  at 
20°. 
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At  ordinar}''  temperatures  it  is  not  attacked  by  water;  however, 
when  the  two  are  heated  together  at  250°  in  a  sealed  tube,  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed.  Carbon  tetrachloride 
is  coming  into  use  as  a  non-inflammable  substitute  for  benzine  in 
removing  grease  stains. 

Compounds  with  Oxygen. 

Two  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon  are  known:  carbon  monoxide, 
CO,  and  carbon  dioxide,  CO2. 

CARBON  MONOXIDE,  CO. 

182.  This  gaseous  compound  is  always  formed  when  carbon 
burns  in  a  limited  supply  of  air  or  oxygen.  A  number  of  carbon 
compounds  also  yield  carl>on  monoxide  when  burned  under  this 
same  condition.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon 
on  oxygen  compounds,  e.g.  by  heating  zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  with 
carbon.  On  passing  steam  over  red-hot  coals  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide  is  produced: 

C+H20  =  CO+H2. 

This  mixture  goes  by  the  name  of  waler-gas.  It  is  used  on  a  large 
scale  for  heating  and  lighting,  especially  in  America.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  charged  with  the  vapor  of  hydrocarbons  rich  in  carbon, 
since  its  own  flame  is  not  luminous.  The  use  of  the  incandescent  gas- 
light (8  291)  makes  this  *' carburetting  "  unnecessary.  Water-gas  oon- 
taining  50%  of  carbon  monoxide  is  very  poisonous  (Org.  Chem.§4  15,  2). 

Carbon  monoxide  is  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  red-hot  carbon: 

C+C02=2CO. 

This  reaction  is  limited  by  the  reverse  one  and  we  have  here  a 
case  of  balanced  action  expressed  by 

C+C02^2CO. 

In  view  of  the  caloric  effect  of  the  reaction, 

2C0  =  C + CO2  +  3900  Cal, , 

an  elevation  of  temperature  must,  according  to  Le  Ch atelier's 
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rule  (§  61),  increase  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide;  a  depression 
of  temperature,  the  opposite.  Experience  has  shown  this  to  be 
actually  the  case.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  quantity  of  carbon 
monoxide  increases  rapidly  and  at  1000°  there  is  still  a  very  small 
amount  of  dioxide.  At  445°,  on  the  other  hand,  practically  all 
the  carbon  monoxide  is  changed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon. 
This  result  is  surprising,  because  the  same  change  should  also 
occur  at  lower  temperatures;  nevertheless,  carbon  monoxide  seems 
perfectly  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  as  high  as  200°. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must,  as  m  analogous  cases,  be 
sought  in  the  very  great  retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
2CO—*C02+C  when  the  temperature  sinks.  On  using  certain 
catalyzers,  e.g.  finely  divided  nickel,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
2C0— >C02+C  becomes  measurable  as  low  as  256°. 

These  measurements  have  shown  that  the  decomposition  of 
carbon  monoxide  into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  Is  not  a  bimolecu- 
lar  reaction,  as  would  l>e  ex|>ected  from  the  above  equation,  but 
a  unimolecular  one.  To  explain  this  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages:  I.  CO=C+0; 
II.  C0H-0=C02.  If  we  assume  that  the  second  stage  has  an 
infinite  velocity,  it  is  only  the  first  that  is  really  measured,  i.e.  a 
imimolecular  reaction. 

The  reduction  of  salts  of  carbonic  acid  also  furnishes  a  method 
of  preparing  carbon  monoxide.  If  chalk  (CaCOs)  or  magnesite 
(MgCOa)  is  heated  with  zinc  dust,  pure  carbon  monoxide  is  formed: 

CaCOa  +  Zn  =  CaO  +  ZnO  +  CO. 

Physical  Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  Is  a  colorless,  odorless 
gas  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.967  (air  =  l).  It  is  hard  to  condense, 
its  critical  temperature  being  —139.5°  and  its  critical  pressure 
35.5  atmospheres.  It  boils  at  —190°  and  solidifies  at  —211°.  It 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

183.  Chemical  Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  burns  with  a 
characteristic  blue  flame  to  carbon  dioxide.  It  can  unite  with 
chlorine  directly  to  form  phosgene,  COCl^.  and  also  with  sulphur 
(at  an  elevated  temperature)  to  form  carbon  oxiisulphide,  COS, 
both  compounds  are  gaseous.  Again,  it  unites  directly  with 
nickel  and  iron,  giving  the  compounds  Ni(C0)4  and  Fe(C0)5 
(§§  214  and  311). 
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Oe  account  of  its  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen,  it  displays 
strong  reducing  power,  especially  at  high  temperatures.  Thus 
metallic  oxides,  like  FeaOg,  CuO,  etc..  are  easily  converted  into  the 
metals  when  hot.  Some  compounds  are  reduced  by  carbon  mon- 
oxide even  at  ordinary  tern jiera  tares.  Palladium  is  ])recipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  pal!a<!inus  chloride  and  an  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  (prepared  by  dissolving  silver  oxide  in  ammoniiun 
hydroxide  to  the  point  of  saturation)  is  turned  black  by  the  gas 
on  account  of  formation  of  tlie  metal.  Both  of  these  reactions  serve 
for  the  detection  of  carbon  monoxide. 

An  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution  absorbs  the  gas 
because  of  the  formation  of  a  compound.  CiijCl2-CO+2HjO, 
which  can  be  isolated  in  the  crystalline  state  but  decomposes  again 
verj'  readily. 

The  composition  of  carbon  monoxide  can  be  determined  by 
exploding  a  mixture  of  the  gae  with  oxygpn.  It  is  then  fo\ind  that 
2  vols.  CO  unite  with  1  vol.  0;  to  form  2  vols.  CO2.  This  together 
with  the  vapor  density  establishes  the  fommla  as  CO. 

CARBON   DIOXIDE,   CARBOKIC   ACID   ANHYDRIDE,   CO3. 

184.  This  compound  occurs  not  only  by  itself  liut  also  in  com- 
bination. It  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  air  (5  106);  many 
mineral  waters  contain  the  frecgas;  in  some  places  of  the  earth 
(in  the  Dog's  Grotto  at  Naples  and  the  famous  Poison  Valley  in 
Java)  it  comes  up  out  of  the  ground  and  it  is  also  found  in  volcanic 
exhalations.  The  most  minerals  and  rocks  contain  numerous 
extremely  small  cavities,  partly  filled  with  litiuid  carbon  dioxide. 
Combined,  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (g  176). 

Carbon  dioxide  results  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  an 
excess  of  oxygen  and  also  from  the  direct  decomposition  uf  many 
a&lts  of  carbonic  acid  {carbonatexjt  by  heat: 

2NaHC03=Na2C03+H2O+C0z;  CaCOa=CaO  +  C02. 


Moreover,  it  is  formed  when  a  carbonate  is  decom{xised  by  an 


N'aaCOa  +  2HCI  *  2NaCl+ H2O  +  COa. 
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By  the  action  of  oxygen  at  high  temperatures  all  carbon  com- 
pounds are  burned  with  the  fonnation  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  on  oxygen  compounds,  e.g. 
by  heating  powdered  charcoal  with  an  excess  of  copper  oxide; 
finally  also  by  the  interaction  of  carbon  compounds  and  oxygen 
compounds.  This  latter  action  is  the  basis  of  the  general  method 
for  detennining  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  organic  substances; 
they  are  heated  together  with  coppep  oxide  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  absorbed  in  a  weighed  amount  of  caustic  potash. 

Physical  Properties. — Carbon  dioxide  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  is  a  gas  with  a  somewhat  pungent  odor  and  taste. 
Sp.  g.  =  1.529  (air=l).  It  is  thus  about  half  again  as  heav>'  as 
air,  so  that  in  those  places  where  it  comes  out  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  Dog's  Grotto  at  Naples,  it  stays  in  a  layer  close  to  the  ground 
and  a  dog,  for  instance,  is  suffocated  while  a  man  can  breathe 
with  comfort.  Carbon  dioxide  is  easily  condensed,  becoming  liquid 
at  0°  under  35  atmospheres  pressure.  Its  critical  temperature  is 
31.35°  and  its  critical  pressure  72.9  atm.  Liquid  carbon  dioxide 
("  liquid  carbonic  acid  ")  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities  and 
brought  on  to  the  market  in  steel  bottles  (bombs).  It  is  a  very 
mobile  liquid,  which  is  not  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  bomb  into  a  coarse 
linen  bag  (by  inverting  the  bomb  and  opening  the  valve),  part  of 
it  vaporizes,  absorbing  hereby  so  much  heat  that  the  remainder 
solidifies  in  white  flakes.  A  mixture  of  this  solid  carbon  dioxide 
with  ether,  alcohol  or  acetone  is  often  uned  as  a  freezing-mixture; 
it  enables  us  to  obtain  a  temperature  of  —80°,  and  even  —140° 
in  vacuo.  When  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  cooled  down  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  congeals  to  an  icy  mass,  which  melts  at  —65°. 

At  15°  carbonic  acid  gas  dissolves  in  its  own  volume  of  water 
(more  accurately  1.0020  vol.);  at  0°  in  1.7967  vol.  In  alcohol  it 
is  still  more  soluble. 

Chemical  Properties. — Carbon  dioxide  is  a  ver}'  stable  com- 
pound; it  is  only  decomposed  by  intense  heat  (see  §  182)  or  by  the 
continued  action  of  iiuluction  sparks,  breaking  up  into  oxygen  and 
carbon  monoxide.  This  decomposition  never  completes  itself,  for 
just  so  soon  as  a  certain  amount  of  these  ^ascs  have  been  foniied, 
they  reunite  with  explosion.  At  the  n^onient  before  the  explosion 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  still  present  becomes  no  longer  suffi- 
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cient  to  dilute  the  mixture  of  oxj-gen  and  monoxide  enough  to 
hinder  an  explosion;    the  explosive  limit  is  reached- 

Carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  fartlier  oxidized;  it  is  therefore  not 
combustible.  In  general  it  cannot  support  combustion  either. 
l"here  are,  however,  certain  substances  tlmt  take  up  oxygen  from 
it  when  hot;  if  carbon  dioxide  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  carbon  monoxide  ami  water  are  formed; 
wlien  led  over  glowing  carbon  or  when  heated  with  phosphorus  it 
is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide.  If  a  burning  magnesium  ribbon 
is  lowered  into  carbon  dioxide,  the  oxifle  of  the  metal  is  formed 
and  free  carbon  is  deposited :  the  same  thing  happens  when  sodium 
■or  potassium  is  heated  in  dr>-  carbon  dioxide. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  reacts  slightly  acid;  it 
is  supposed  that  this  solution  cont.auis  a  compound  H2CO3,  of 
which  many  salts  are  known.  This  acid,  cnrbonic  add,  has  not 
yet  been  isolated  in  the  free  state,  however,  since  it  gives  off  gaseous 
carbon  dioxide  ("carbonic  acid  gas")  when  its  wjhition  is  tx>iled 
or  frozen.  If  its  salts  (carbonates)  are  treated  with  an  acid,  no 
H2CO3  is  obtained  either,  for  it  breaks  up  forthwith  into  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid;  it  is 
liberated  from  its  salts  by  almost  everj-  other  acid.  Hy  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  carbonate  H'  ions  are  intnKluced  into  the 
liquid  and  they  unite  with  the  CO3"  ions  to  form  integral  H2CO8 
molecules.  ITiese,  however,  break  up  largely  into  water  and 
tarbon  dioxide,  the  latter  of  wliich  can  only  remain  in  solution 
up  to  a  certain  amount  at  a  constant  pressure,  so  that  all  in  excess 
of  this  passes  out.  As  a  result  the  concentration  of  the  H2CO8 
molecules  cannot  exceed  a  definite  and,  in  this  case  low  limit. 
Since,  however,  the  ionization  of  these  molecules  is  very  weak, 
in  reality  all  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  acid 
(S  73). 

The  neutral  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water, 
giving  an  alkaline  reaction,  as  a  residt  of  partial  hydrolysis  (§  66), 
The  acid,  H2GO3,  ia  a  weak  acid,  although  its  salts,  e.g.  KjCOg, 
are  strong  electrolytes.  A  solution  of  such  a  salt,  therefore,  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  OJa"  ions,  part  of  which  must  unite  with 
the  H'  ions  of  the  water  in  order  to  establish  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween carbonic  acid  and  its  ions.  The  result  of  this  is  that  other 
molecules  of  water  must  be  split  up  into  ions  in  order  to  com- 
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pensate  the  loss  of  H*  ions.  This  leaves  in  the  liquid  a  certain 
number  of  OH'  ions,  which  are  not  balanced  by  an  equal  number 
of  H*  ions.    The  liquid  therefore  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble  in  water; 
however,  the  acid  carbonates  are  mostly  soluble.  Calcium  carbo- 
nate, e.g.,  dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  solu- 
tions of  such  acid  carbonates  give  off  carbon  dioxide  on  merely 
boiling,  however,  and  the  neutral  carbonates  are  precipitated. 
In  the  solid  state  also  the  acid  carbonates  give  off  carbonic  acid 
gas  very  readily  on  warming. 

Composition  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — In  connection  with  what  was 
stated  in  §  179  it  Ls  an  important  fact  that  no  change  of  volume 
occurs  when  carbon  bums  in  an  excess  of  oxygen: 

C  +  02=C02. 

1  vol.     1  vol. 

Still  higher  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon  are  known,  of  which  percarbonic 
acid  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  been  j)repare<i  in  the  form  of  a  salt, 
potassium  percarbonate,  KjCjO,.  The  latter  is  produced  by  the  electrolysis 
of  a  saturated  ))otash  solution  at  — 15°;  this  synthesis  may  be  considered  as 
«  analogous  to  tliat  of  persulphuric  acid  (§  91).  Here  the  potash  is  split  up 
in  K*  and  KCO,';  the  latter  ions  are  discharged  at  the  anode  and  two  of 
them  unite  to  form  KjC^Oe.  It  separates  out  as  a  sky-blue  precipitate, 
which  after  being  dried  in  a  phosphorus  pentoxide  desiccator  is  a  light- 
blue  powder  consisting  of  KjCO,  and  KjCiO^.  Even  gentle  warming  de- 
composes the  percarbonate: 

It  acts  therefore  as  a  strong  oxidizing-agent ;  it  oxidizes  lead  sulphide  to 
the  sulphate,  bleaches  indigo,  etc.  Manganese  dioxide  and  lead  peroxide 
are  converted  into  the  respective  carbonates  in  a  vigorous  reaction,  in  which 
case  it  acts  as  a  reducing-agent . 

Other  Carbon  Compounds. 

185.  Cyanogen,  (CN)2,  can  be  prepared  by  heating  mercuric 
cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  or  by  treating  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
with  copper  sulphate  solution.  It  is  ])ossible  that  first  cupric 
cyanide  is  formed  and  that  this  at  once  breaks  up  into  cuprous 
cyanide  and  cyanogen: 

4KCN  +  2CuS04  =  2K2S04  +  Cu2(CN)2H-(CN)2. 
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Cyanogen  has  a  penetrating  odor.  When  lique6ed  it  boils  at 
—  20.7°.  It  ia  unaffected  by  high  temperatures.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  but  the  solution  deposits  amorphoua  brown  flakes  after  a 
while.  It  burns  with  a  purple-tinged  flame  according  to  the 
equation 

02N2  +  202  =  2C02  +  N2. 

The  reaction,  however,  is  not  tri molecular,  the  first  stage  being 
C2N2  +  02  =  2CO  +  N2- 


i.e.  a  bi molecular  process. 


of  the  explos 


ived  by  Dix 


IN  by  determining  the  velocity  of  propagation 
a  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen.  Wheo  explosive 
e  introiluceil  into  &  long  tube  and  their  explosion  started 
at  one  end  (by  an  electric  aparlt,  for  example)  a  flame  results,  which  ia 
propagated  through  the  tube  with  a  delinite  and  measurable  velocity. 
Berthrlot  called  this  self-propagating  flame  the  explo$u>n  mare. 

Dixon  ignited  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  cyanogen  and  1  vol.  oxygen,  obtaining 
after  the  explosion  carbon  niunoxide  and  nitrogen;  the  velocity  of  the 
explosion  wave  was  found  to  be  2728  m.  per  see.  Thereupon  he  mixed  1  voL 
cyanogen  with  2  vols,  oxygen  in  one  instance  and  with  1  vol.  oxygen  and 
1  vol,  of  an  indilTereut  gas  in  another  instance;  in  both  cases  the  velocity 
of  the  explosion  nave  was  nearly  the  same,  viz.  2321  m.  anil  2.ieS  m.  per 
sec.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  second  volun«  of  oxygen  influenced 
the  exiilosion  wave  in  the  same  way  as  the  indifFerent  gas,  viz.  as  a  diluent. 
The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  in  the  exiili«iori  wave  Hself  only  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitn^en  are  formed,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
oxygen.  However,  since  the  tube  contains  only  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
after  the  combustion,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  combustioo  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  corlxm  dioxide  is  a  secondary  prooess. 

In  its  chemical  behavior  cyanogen  displays  an  analogy  with 
the  halogens.  Potassium  burns  in  it  as  in  chlorine,  forming  potaa- 
eiitm  cijanide,  KCN.  If  cyanogen  is  passed  into  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  the  same  cyanide  ia  formed  together  with 
potassium  c<ntmtU'.  KCNO,  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the 
chloride  and  hypochlorite,  KCl  and  KCIO,  on  leading  chlorine  into 
potassium  hydroxide  (j  56).  Riiitr  cyanide  is  curdy,  insoluble 
in  water  and  dilute  acids  and  soluble  In  ammonia,  like  silver 
chloride. 
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Hydrog«a  cyanide,  HCN  (prussic  add),  is  important  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry  because  of  the  numerous  complex  salts  which  it 
forms.  Those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water  and  crj'stnilize 
beautifully;  see  J  308.  The  salts  of  the  alkahne  earths  and 
mercuric  cyanide  are  also  soluble  in  water,  the  other  salts  in- 
soluble. 

The  Flame. 

i86.  A  flame  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  a  gas;  solids,  like 
iron,  carbon,  etc.,  bum  without  a  flame.  If  a  flame  is  observed 
during  the  burning  of  mineral  coal,  a  candle  or  the  like,  it  is  due 


Fia  40,— Hbvbbbb  Flame.    Fw.  47, — Potassium  Chlorate  Fiaux. 

to  the  fact  that  at  that  high  temperature  gaseous  decomposJtion- 
pnxiucts  are  formed,  which  bum.  If  a  gas  bums  in  the  air,  it  is 
called  a  combustible  gas  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  callci!  the  sup- 
porter of  the  combustion.  These  expressions  in  common  use  are 
only  relative  terms;  it  is  possible  to  light  the  oxygen  and  have  it 
bum  with  a  flame  in  a  gas  which  is  ordinarily  calle<l  combustible. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  in  a  way  by  the  reverse  flame. 

This  can  be  ea.sily  obtainod  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  of  Fig,  40. 
A lamp-<himney  ia  fitted  wiih  a  two-hole  cork  at  its  luwer  end.    Throu^ 
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the  narrower  hole  of  the  cork  a  small  tube  a  is  inserted  for  conducting 
in  the  gas;  through  the  ^vidcr  bole  a  tube  b  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  cluniney  is  first  removed  and  the  gas  r-nming  out  of  tube  a  lighted 
and  BO  regulated  aa  to  produce  a  smaU  flame.  Then  the  chimney  is 
replaced;  the  flame  toutinuea  to  burn  quietly,  inasmuch  as  plenty  of 
air  is  supplied  by  ihe  wider  tube.  Thereupon  the  gas  supply  is  gradu- 
ally increused  and  at  a  cerlaiu  moment  the  small  flame  at  the  end  of  a 
is  extinguished  and  a  large  pale  flame  appears  at  the  end  of  b;  it  is  air 
burning  in  the  gas  wliich  fills  the  chimney.  This  is  the  reverse  flame 
of  air  in  ilium inating-gas.  At  the  same  time  the  excess  of  gas  escaping 
at  the  lop  ignites  in  the  outside  air,  so  that  the  apparatus  presents  both 
a  direct  and  a  reverse  flame  at  the  same  time.  That  it  is  really  air 
tliat  bums  at  the  mouth  of  b  is  jiroved  by  introducing  a  tiny  gas-flame 
by  means  of  tlie  tube  c  into  the  flame  of  the  wide  tube  6;  the  smalL 
flame  continues  to  burn. 

Substances  that  give  up  oxygen  are  capable  of  burning  when  sur- 
round'd  by  a  combustible  gas.  The  experiment  can  be  carried  out 
nith  potassium  chlorate  as  follows:  III ura inating-gas  is  conducted  tuto 
a  glass  cylinder  (Fig.  47)  and  lighted  at  the  top,  where  the  cylinder 
is  covered  by  a  thin  piece  of  metal  with  a  hole  in  it.  A  little  potassium 
chlorate  is  then  lowered  into  the  dame  by  means  of  a  deflagrating  spoon 
and  heated  till  oxj-gen  comes  off  freely.  If  the  bowl  is  then  dipped 
down  in  the  cylinder,  the  oxygen  burns  with  a  very  luminous  flame, 
which  is  colored  violet^blue  by  the  vaporiaation  of  some  potassium  salt. 

We  ?aw  above  (S  27)  that  a  hydrogen  flame  continues  to  burn  in  chlo- 
rine with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  on  the  other  hand  chlorine 
can  aiso  be  made  to  burn  in  hydrogen.  For  this  purpose  a  cyhnder 
closed  at  the  lop  is  fllled  ivith  hydrogen  and  lit  at  the  lower  edge.  A 
tube  through  which  chlorine  is  supplied  is  then  brought  in  contact  with 
this  llaine  and  inserted  iu  the  cylinder.     The  chlorine  burns  on. 

187.  A  fiaine  may  be  luminous  or  non-luminous.  It  gives 
light  when  solid  particles  are  suspended  in  it.  An  ordinary  gas- 
flame  b  luminous  because  particle  of  carbon,  set  free  by  the  com- 
biietion,  are  made  to  glow.  On  introducing  a  cold  object  into  the 
flame  tliey  are  deposited  as  soot.  The  light  of  the  Welsbach 
incati4escerU  gas-light  18  produced  by  the  glowing  incombustible 
mantle  (§291). 

Such  flames  give  a  continous  spectrum  (§263).  Many 
gases,  which  >'ield  only  gaseous  products  on  burning,  give  either  a 
very  faint  light  or  none  at  all,  e.g.  hydrogen,  carlxm  monoxide, 
etc.    However,  when  hydrogen  burns  in  oxygen  of  20  atmoephercA 
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pressure,  its  flame  is  strongly  luminous.  Other  incandescent  gases, 
such  as  the  vapors  of  certain  metals,  can  render  a  flame  luminous 
even  at  ordinary  pressure,  imparting  to  it  a  definite  color.  Colored 
flames  of  this  sort  give  aline  spectrum  (§  263). 

A  gas-flame,  whose  light  is  due  to  incandescent  particles  of  car- 
bon, is  made  non-luminous  by  mixing  the  gas  with  air  before  the 
combustion.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  Bunsen  burner  (Fig.  48) 
which  is  used  in  all  laboratories  and  quite  extensively  also,  with  some 
variation  or  other,  in  heating  and  cooking  apparatuses  (gas  stoves)^ 


The  Bunsen  burner  consists  of  a  base  in 
which  is  a  tube  for  supplying  the  gas^  which 
escapes  from  a  narrow  orifice  at  a.  Here 
it  mixes  with  air  that  enters  through  the 
lateral  holes  in  c,  the  proportion  of  air  being 
regulated  by  the  collar  6.  This  mixture 
bums  with  a  colorless  flame  when  ignited 
at  the  top  of  c. 

The  opinion  was  originally  held  that  the 
loss  of  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  due  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  latter  causing  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  particles. 
As  has  since  been  shown,  however,  the 
dilution  of  the  burning  gas  with  nitrogen  also 
has  a  part  in  it:  if  illuminating-gas  is  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  as  much  nitrogen, 
the  former  bums  with  a  colorless  flame. 


Fig.  48.«— Bunsen  Burner. 


With  the  aid  of  a  wire  gauze  a  burning  gas  mixture  can  be 
cooled  so  low  that  the  combustion  cannot  propagate  itself  through 
the  gauze;  in  other  words,  the  flame  does  not  get  through  the 
gauze  (Fig.  49.).  If  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  a  Bunsen  burner 
and  a  wire  gauze  is  held  across  the  current  a  short  distance  from 
the  orifice,  the  gas  can  be  lit  above  the  gauze  without  the  flame 
springing  back  to  the  burner. 

It  was  by  experiments  such  as  these  that  Davy  was  led  to  discover 
his  miner*  s  safely -lamp.  As  Fig.  50  shows,  this  consists  of  an  oil-lamp, 
the  flame  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  cage.  A  combustible  gas 
mixture  may  catch  fire  inside  of  the  lantern,  but  the  fire  cannot  pass 
through  the  gauze  to  the  outside. 
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i88.  The  tcmpcmlure  of  the  flame  is  mucli  lower  than  we  might 
BUppose.  Since,  when  hydrogen  bums  in  oxygen,  57.2  kg.-caloriea 
axe  produced  by  every  18  g.  of  the  mixture,  and  the  specific  heat  of 


Fig.  i'j.  —Effect 

Bteam  b  0.48,  this  amount  of  heat  ought  to  raise  the  18  g.  steam  to 
a  temperature  "^^ ()-ni\"v"iiT«t"^'^^'*'  I" '^'•tJ'  'he  temperature 
of  the  flame  does  not  exceed  2500".  This  difference  between 
calculation  and  observation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  dLssociation  only  a  partial  combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  takes  place  in  any  part  of 
the  flame.  The  temperature  of  6600°  could  indeed 
be  obtained  at  any  point,  if  the  gases  united  there 
completely  and  instantaneously;  but  this  is  im- 
possible, for  above  1300°  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound is  checked  by  the  opposite  process,  the  dis- 
sociation of  steam.  Therefore  what  occurs  must 
be  this:  oxygen  and  liydrogen,  when  brought  to- 
gether at  the  aperture,  combine  and  effect  a  certain 
rise  of  temperature;   in  the  same  measure  as  the 

system  in  equilibrium  {liydrogen,  oxygen,  steam) 

Fio.  ao.— MiNER'a  coois  off,  fresh  portions  of  the  gases  unite.  Tlielr 
Sa/btt-lamp.  combustion  cannot  therefore  take  place  at  any 
particular  point  but  must  be  gradual  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  flame  and  at  any  one  point  the  temperature  cannot  ex- 
ceed a  certain  limit,  which  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  dis80CtaF> 
tion  of  the  combustion  product. 
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189.  Zones  of  a  luminous  flame.     Let  us  take  a  candle-flame,  for 
example.    In  the  central  zone  (1  in  the  diagram  Fig.  51) 


Fig.  51. — Zones  of  a  Luminous  Flame. 

there  is  no  combustion.  The  stearin  of  the  candle  is  here  con- 
verted by  the  heat  of  the  flame  into  volatile  combustible  products. 
In  a  large  candle  this  can  be  proved  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
51.  The  narrow  tube  conducts  off  the  inflammable  gases  and  they 
can  be  lit  at  the  outer  end. 

The  hollo wness  of  a  flame  can  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways; 
in  a  Bunsen  burner,  for  instance,  by  placing  a  match-head  in  the 
center,  where  it  does  not  ignite,  or  by  holding  a  thin  platinum  wire 
across  a  flame;    the  wire  only  glows  at  the  edges  of  the  flame. 

The  dark  central  zone  of  the  flame  is  next  surrounded  bv  the 
luminous  zone  (2).  Here  the  volatilized  hydrocarbon  ls  decom- 
posed with  the  separation  of  carlx)n,  because  the  air  supply  is 
insufficient  for  complete  combustion.  These  carton  particles 
become  incandescent  and  so  make  the  flame  luminous.  Finally 
there  Ls  the  blue  outer  zone  (3),  in  which  the  glowing  particles 
of  carbon  are  burned  bv  direct  contact  with  the  air.  It  radiates 
very  little  light. 

The  amount  of  solid  carbon  in  a  flame  which  is  raised  to  incandes- 
cence and  hence  gives  Tght  is  very  small,  as  the  following  calculation 
shows.  The  su'ostances  in  bu'nn<:j  illuminating-gas  which  break  up 
with  the  liberation  of  carlx)n  are  chiefly  l)en7ene  and  ethylene.  The 
former  makes  up  about  1,  the  latter  about  4,  j>or  cent  by  volume  of 
the  gas      If  we  assume  that  the  biMizene  is  completely  broken  up  and 
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the  ethylene  only  halt,  then  the  total  amount  of  carbon  depoated  by 
1  liter  o(  burning  illucninating-gas  is  about  54  mg.  The  volume  of 
the  luminous  part  of  a  gas  Hame  with  a  consumption  of  150  liters  per 
hour  amounts  to  about  2  c.c.  (reduced  to  0°),  so  that  the  mass  of  eoUd 

mcaiidesceot  carbon  present  in  it  is  only  Tqqq-  -0.1  mg. 

SILICON. 

90.  This  element  in  conibiiiation  with  oxygen  is  one  of  the 

Jjjrincipal  constituents  of  the  earth's  enist  (§  S).     In  the  free  state, 

P  however,  it  does  not  occur  in  nature,  being  found  almost  exclusively 

as  silica,  SiOj,  or  in  the  silicaLes.    Sand  and  the  many  varieties  o( 

quartz  are  different  forms  of  natural  silicon  dioxide;  the  nimiljer  of 

silicates  is  verj'  large. 

Free  silicon  is  obtained  by  heatmg  sodium  fluosilicate,  Na^SiFa, 
with  sodium: 

NazSiFe + 4Na = 6NaF + Si, 

or  by  heating  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  silicon  tetrafluoride: 

4Na  +  SiF4  =  4Xar+Si. 

The  sodium  fluoride  can  be  removed  by  water. 

Another  method,  which  is  far  easier,  is  to  mix  400  g,  aluminium 
filings  with  500  g.  sulphur  and  360  g,  sand.  This  mixture  is  ignited, 
whereupon  it  burns  with  a  large  flame.  The  mass  fuses  and  becomes 
white-hot.  When  cooled  it  consists  principally  of  aluminium 
sulphide  and  free  silicon.  It  is  then  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  decomposes  and  dissolves  the  sulphide,  leaving 
the  silicon  behind.     (IvC-hne  method.) 

AUolropic  Forms. — The  silicon  obtained  by  the  two  firet-named 
methods  is  a  brown  amorphous  powder;  it  can  lie  fused 
under  a  layer  of  molten  siwiium  chloride  and  obtained  c  r  y  s  t  a  1  - 
line  on  cooling.  The  latter  form  h  liest  prepared  by  Kuhne's 
method.  The  crystals  are  regular,  black,  and  of  a  high  lustre. 
If  silicon  is  heat«d  in  the  electric  furnace,  it  vaporizes  and  con- 
denses again  in  small  globules,  mixed  with  a  little  gray  powder 
and  some  silica. 

Chemical  Properties. — .'Silicon  takes  fire  onlj-  when  heat«d  in 
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the  air  to  a  very  high  temperature,  burning  to  silica.  It  unites 
with  fluorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  combustion  being 
marked  by  a  glow;  combination  with  chlorine  takes  place  on  gently 
warming.  At  an  elevated  temperature  silicon  combines  with  nitro- 
gen and  some  metals;  these  silicides  have  been  prepared  mainly 
by  MoissAN  in  his  electric  furnace. 

It  is  indifferent  towards  sulphuric,  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it,  however,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  chloride  gas  reacts  with  it  at  a  high  tem* 
perature,  forming  silicon  tetrachloride  and  silico-chloroform.  It 
dissolves  in  a  hot  solution  of  sodiimi  or  potassium  hydroxide^  pn> 
ducing  hydrogen  and  a  silicate: 

Si+2KOH+H20=K2Si03+2Ha. 

Hydrogen  Silicide,  SiH4. 

191.  This  gas  is  obtained  by  adding  freshly  prepared  magnesium 
silicide  to  hydrochloric  acid.  The  magnesium  silicide  is  prepared 
by  heating  sand  with  an  excess  of  magnesium  powder,  or  better  by 
fusing  40  parts  of  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  with  a  mixture 
of  35  parts  of  sodium  fluosilicate,  10  of  sodium  chloride  and  20  of 
sodium.  The  hydrogen  silicide  so  obtained  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen. A  purer  product  results  from  heating  an  organic  derivative 
of  silicon,  tri-ethyl  silicoformate : 

4SiH  (OC2H5)3 = 3Si  (OCzHg)  4 + SiH4. 

Hydrogen  silicide,  or  silicon  tetrahydride,  is  a  gas,  which 
becomes  liquid  at  —  1^  imder  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres.  It  has 
a  disagreeable  odor.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air;  each  bubble  that 
escapes  from  the  generator  forms  a  cloudy  ring  of  hydrated  silica. 
If,  however  the  hydrogen  silicide  is  perfectly  pure,  it  does  not 
ignite  spontaneously  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  except 
under  reduced  pressure.  ^Ioissan  has  found  that  in  the  decom- 
position of  magnesium  silicide,  Mg2Si,  by  hydrochloric  acid 
there  is  also  formed  a  small  cjuantity  of  silico-^thane,  Si2H6, 
a  liquid  boiling  at  52®.  It  ignites  spontaneously  in  the  air  and 
is  the  cause  of  hydrogen  silicide  taking  fire  in  the  air,  even  at 
ordinary  pressure.  We  have  therefore  in  this  case  phenomena 
similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  phosphide  (§  137).  Heat 
decomposes  the  hydrogen  silicide  readily  into  Si  and  2H2.    It 
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burns  in  a  chlorine  atmosphere  and  ia  decomposed  by  an  alkaK 
solution  according  to  the  eijuation: 

SiH4+2KO?I  +  H:;0=4H2  +  K3SiOa. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Silicon. 

192.  Silicon  tetrachloride,  SiClf,  is  prepared  by  heating  silicon 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  ai  300°-31U°-  It  is  a  liquid  with  the 
specttic  gravity  1.5241  at  0°  and  the  boiling-point  5i),6'',  li  is 
instantly  decomposed  by  water,  fonning  hydrochloric  acid  and 
hydra  ted  siUca. 

Silico-chlororonn,  SiCljH,  is  obtained,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ailicon  t«trai'h'oride,  on  heating  allicon  in  a  current  o(  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  I S  1 W  .  From  this  mixture  it  ia  8e])arat«d  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. It  is  a  colorless,  strongly  smelling  comjxiund,  which  fumes  in 
the  air,  Irails  at  34°  and  ia  decomposed  by  water. 

Silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiFj,  can  be  obtained  by  warming  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  calcium  fluoride  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid: 

2CaF2 + SiOs  +  2H2S04 = Sil'\  +  2CaS04 + 2H2O. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  verj'  pungent  and  sufEocating  odor; 
it  condenses  under  9  atm,  pressure  or  by  cooling  to  —100°.  \^'hen 
perfectly  dry,  it  does  not  attack  glass. 

Silicon  fluoride  is  also  formetl  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  fluoride 
on  silicates;  the  silica  is  first  set  free  from  them  and  then  attacked 
in  the  way  just  described.  Gla-ss-etching  (f  53)  depends  on  this 
action. 

By  the  repeated  treatment  of  Bilicates  with  hydrous  hydrofluoric 
acid  all  the  siUcic  acid  is  driven  off  as  aiUcon  fluoride.  The  bases  which 
were  in  combinatioa  with  the  aiUcic  acid  arc  left  behind  in  the  form 
of  Huoridea,  They  can  be  transformed  into  sulphates  by  wamiing 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  converted  into  a  form  suitable  for  analysis. 
We  liave  here  a  very  useful  ircans  of  determining  the  metals  present  in 
the  silicates. 

Water  decomposes  silicon  fluoride  as  follows: 
3SiF4+3Ha()=H2Si03+2H^SiFa. 
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The  compound  H2SiF6  is  called  hydrofluosilicic  acid;  it  is 
known  only  in  aqueous  solution.  If  the  latter  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  silicon  tetrafluoride  escapes  but  hydrogen  fluoride 
stays  in  solution.  When  the  concentration  corresponds  to  13.3% 
H2SiF6  the  vapor  contains  2HF  to  LSiF4;  but  dilute  solutions 
yield  a  vapor  which  contains  much  more  hydrogen  fluoride.  If, 
therefore,  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  par- 
tially evaporated,  the  residual  liquid  is  able  to  dissolve  silica  because 
of  the  presence  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  dilute  solution,  after  partial  evaporation,  leaves  a  residue,  from 
which  silicic  acid  is  deposited,  because  the  excess  of  silicon  tetra- 
fluoride which  it  contains  is  decomposed  by  water  according  to 
the  above  equation. 

The  decomposition  of  silicon  fluoride  by  water  is  usually  demon- 
strated in  the  following  way:  The  compound  is  generated  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  in  a  flask  (Fig.  .*2),  whereuix)n  it  is  conducted  through 


Fig.  52. — Preparation  of  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. 

a  doubly-bent  glass  tube  into  a  cylindrical  jar  containing  a  little  mer- 
cury (into  which  the  tube  ojxjns)  and  on  to[)  of  this  some  water.  Every 
bubble  of  gas  that  rises  from  the  mercury  into  the  water  generates  in 
the  latter  a  cloud  of  silicic  acid.  If  the  glass  tube  opened  directly  in 
water,  it  would  soon  become  stopped  up  because  of  this  decomposition. 
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The  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  reacts  acid;  it  dissolves 
metals  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  behaves  in  all  respects 
like  au  acid.  A  hydrate,  H3tiil''e  +  '2H^J,ia  known  in  the  solid  state. 
It  me)t«  at  19°,  and  is  obtained  by  leailing  silicon  fluoride  into  con- 
centrated hydrofluoric  acid.  Most  of  the  salts  of  hydrofluosilicio 
acid  are  soluble  in  water;  the  potassium  salt  is  difficultly  so,  how- 
ever, and  the  barium  sail  is  insoluble. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  ia  usefl  in  hardening  objects  made  of  gyp- 
sum (this  is  due  ]>robably  to  the  formation  of  calcium  fluoride)  and 
also  in  analytical  chcmistrj-. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Silicon. 

193.  Oidy  one  such  comiwund  is  known;  silicon  dioxide,  or 
silica. 

SILICA,    SiOj. 

ITiis  compoimd  occurs  in  astonishingly  large  quantities  and  in 
&  great  numlier  of  varieties  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is 
found  crystallized  as  rock  crystal,  quartz  (when  colored  brown, 
called  smoky  qtutrtz),  amelliyst  (the  more  beautiful  sorts  being  used 
for  oniftiuent),  Iriiltftnile,  onyx,  cal's-eye,  etc.  Sand  is  largely 
silica;  santlatone  also  l^elongs  here  and  so  does  jasper  (usually 
colored  red  with  ferric  oxide  and  having  a  conchoidal  fracture). 
Opal  is  an  amorphous  variety,  containing  varjing  amounts  of 
water. 

Silica  can  be  prepared  artificially  as  an  amorphous  while  powder 
by  heating  silicic  acid. 

Physical  Properties. — In  the  crj'stallized  state  silica  is  very  hard 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  It  is  very 
difficultly  fusible;  in  the  osyhydrogen  flame  it  softens  and  passes 
over  into  a  vitreous  modification.  When  heated  strongly  this  can 
be  drawn  out  into  extremely  fine  threads  that  arc  so  tenacious  and 
display  so  regular  a  torsion  that  they  are  freiiuently  need  in  sus- 
pending magneta,  etc..  in  ph^'sical  instnmients.  It  ran  be  made 
to  boil  vigorously  in  the  eleelric  furnace;  the  vapor  condenses 
in  woolly  flakes.  Quartz  that  has  been  fused  has  a  very  small 
coefficient  of  expansion  (about  Vi7  of  that  of  platinum);  this 
explains  why  objects  made  of  it  can  endure  ver\-  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.     They  can  be  heated  very  hot  and  then  thrust 
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into  cold  water  at  once  without  cracking.  They  are  attacked  only 
by  metallic  oxides  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Recently  it  has 
become  possible  to  utilize  fused  (vitreous)  quartz  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  apparatus. 

Chemical  Prapmites, — ^Especially  in  the  crystallized  condition 
silica  is  very  little  acted  upon  by  acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid 
(§  193).  Fused  alkalies  dissolve  it,  forming  alkali  silicates.  It  can 
be  reduced  by  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  carborundum  (§  178) 
being  formed.  It  is  also  reduced  by  heating  with  magnesium 
(§  190). 

Silicic  Acids. 

i^*  When  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodiimi  silicate  (tm/er* 
glass)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  very  voluminous,  gelat- 
inous mass  separates  out;  this  consists  of  hydrous  siUcic  acid  cor- 
responding to  the  general  formula  Si02aq.  After  being  washed 
with  water  and  dried  in  the  air  it  is  a  fine  white  amorphous  powder 
of  the  approximate  composition  H2Si03.  Freshly  precipitated 
siUcic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  If,  therefore,  water-glass  is  introduced  into  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  stays  m  solution;  it  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soditun  chloride  sinmltaneously  formed,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process: 

The  solution  is  put  into  a  piece  of  parchment  tubing,  which 
is  tied  at  both  ends,  and  the  whole  submerged  in  pure  water,  the 
latter  being  frequently  renewed.  It  is  found  that  the  salt  goes 
through  the  parchment,  but  that  the  silicic  acid  docs  not.  This 
process  is  called  dialysis  and  any  arrangement  for  carrying  it  out  is 
kno^\Ti  as  a  dialyzer,  Graham  found  that  crystallizablc  substances 
in  solution  (crystaUouls)  are  able  to  pass  thrf)ugh  such  a  membrane, 
while  other  substances,  which  he  called  colloids,  are  not.  In  the 
latter  class  are  glue,  gums,  gelatine,  albumen — in  short,  many 
amorphous  substances  occurring  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Piu-ification  by  dialysis  is  also  possible  with  certain 
inorganic  substances  besides  silicic  acid. 

A  pure  solution  of  silicic  acid — a  so-called  colloidal  solution — 
is  obtained  only  by  a  long  process  of  dialysis  (five  or  six  weeks). 
It  then  contains  but  little  silicic  acid,  part  of  the  latter  having 
passed   gradually   through   the   membrane.    It   can   be  concen- 
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trated  by  oarefu!  evaporation,  but  when  the  amount  of  acid  reaches 
about  li'^e  't  coagulates.  If  a  small  amount  of  alkali  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added,  the  solution  of  silicic  acid  can  be  obtained 
much  stronger  (as  high  as  12^)  without  coagulating.  The  aiUcic 
acid  which  separates  from  the  colloidal  aohitiim  dries  in  the  ah 
to  a  white  amorphous  powder,  still  containing  a  good  deal  of 
water,  however.  The  water  can  be  slowly  a\tra«t«d  in  a  sul- 
phuric acid  desiccator. 

Since  silicon  tetractdoride  is  changed  to  silicic  acid  by  water, 
just  like  phos])honis  pentachloride  to  phosphoric  acid  {§  145),  we 
can  consider  the  compomid  as  the  basis  from  which  tlie  remaining 
silicic  acids  are  deri\-ed.  The  latter  can  in  general  be  represented 
by  the  formula  mSi(0H)4-iiH3O. 

These  polydlicic  acids  themselves  have  not  been  isolated,  but 
many  of  their  salts  and  double-salts  are  kiiown,  which  occur  as 
minerals  in  nature.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  while  the  great  ability 
of  the  carbon  atom  to  combine  with  other  carbon  atoms  is  the 
foundation  of  the  organic  worid,  the  quadrivalent  element  silicon, 
BO  closely  allied  to  ca.rbon,  is  by  reason  of  ita  ability  to  form  com- 
plex silicates  the  basis  of  a  very  extensive  part  of  the  inorganic 
world. 

The  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water,  those 
of  the  oilier  metals  insoluble,  as  are  also  most  of  the  double  silicates 
of  the  alkalies. 

In  the  soil  hydrous  silicates  are  found  whose  bases  are  usually  lime 
aud  alumina.  In  contact  with  alkali  salts  these  undergo  a  double  decom- 
position, an  insoluble  |X)tassiuni  uluroinium  silicate,  for  cxaniiile,  being 
formed  together  with  chloride  of  cnlcium,  which  in  taken  off  by  the  under- 
p^und  wal«r.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  ahsorjilive 
p/irner  of  the  soil;  it  plays  an  important  rfile  in  the  determination  of  soil- 
values.  It  is  this  that  holds  Imck  the  potaxh,  an  invaluable  nutrient, 
which  i.t  furnished  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  potassium  salts  and  would 
otherwise  be  fjuickly  washed  off  by  the  rain  Ix'cause  of  its  aoiubility. 

The  soluble  phosphates  are  "absorbed"  by  the  soil  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lime  they  contain,  willi  which 
insoluble  tri-  or  dicalcium  phosphate  is  formed;  to  some  extent  this  ah- 
sorption  may  be  caused  also  by  basic  lime  silicates. 
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Silicon  Compounds  of  Other  Elements. 

zg5.  Silicon  sulphide,  SiS„  is  produced  when  carbon  disulphidc  vapor 
is  led  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  silica  at  red  heat.  It  forms  long, 
silken  needles,  which  are  broken  up  by  water  into  SiO,  aq  and  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Silicon  nitride,  Si2N„  a  white  amorphous  substance,  results  from  the 
heating  of  silicon  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  (For  metal  silicides  cf. 
§  190.) 

COLLOIDS. 

196.  In  silicic  acid  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  sub- 
stance that  occurs  in  a  special  form,  viz.  as  a  colloid.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  such  substances  is  now  known,  and  the  study 
of  them  has  latterly  been  so  active  and  prohfic  that  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  results  is  fitting  at  this  point. 
The  colloids  comprise  among  other  substances  the  aggluiuiants, 
as  they  are  called, — gelatine,  agar-agar,  albumins,  starch,  etc. 
When  they  are  mixed  with  water  they  swell  up  and  on  being 
gently  warmed  form  a  solution.  When  cooled  they  gelatinize ^ 
i.e.  they  congeal  to  a  soft,  viscous  mass,  which  retains  all  the 
solvent  water.  The  solution  itself  is  called  a  hydrosol  (or,  in  case 
alcohol  is  the  solvent,  an  alcosol)  and  the  gelatinized  mass  a 
hydrogel. 

When  the  solvent  water  is  extracted  from  a  hydrosol  by 
evaporation  at  a  low  temperature  a  hydrogel  is  at  first  formc<l, 
which  still  contains  a  great  deal  of  water.  This  water  is  partially 
lost  on  exposure  to  the  air, — more  rapidly  in  a  desiccator, — and 
its  vapor  teasion  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  that  of  pure 
water.  When,  however,  a  certain  stage  of  dehydration  is  reached 
the  vapor  tension  begins  to  diminish.  If  water  is  added  to  the 
hydrogel  before  this  stage  is  reached,  a  hydrogel  is  again  obtained 
with  the  same  pro{)eii:ies  as  originally.  The  process  of  s  o  1  - 
and  g  e  1 -formation  is  thus  a  reversible  one;  the  hydrosol  is 
therefore  called  reversible. 

Other  interesting  properties  are  attached  to  hydrosols. 
Crystalloid  salts,  for  example,  diffuse  in  them, — even  in  the  con- 
gealed mass, — just  as  easily  as  in  water.  If  a  piece  of  jellied 
agar-agar  is  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  dark  blue  ammoniacal 
solution  of  a  copper  salt,  the  agar-agar  becomes  stained  through- 
out its  entire  mass.     Colloids,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  diffuse. 
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This  can  be  bHowq  with  a  colloidal  solution  of  Prussian  blue, 
which  doea  not  penetrate  at  all  into  the  agar-agar,  as  above. 
Tlie  electrical  conductance,  too,  is  practicallj'  the  same  for  a 
gel  containing  crystalloid  salts  in  solution  as  for  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  same  salts  at  like  concentration. 

Oftentimes  large  amounts  of  crystalloid  salts  can  be  added  to 
a  revereible  hydrosol  without  the  formation  of  gel.  This  is  very 
different  with  the  second  class  of  colloids,  the  irreversible  colloids, 
for  they  are  in  many  cases  very  sensitive  to  additions  of  salts. 
When  the  salt  is  added  the  irreversible  hydrosol  begins  to  appear 
cloudy,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  cannot  be  reconverted 
offhand  into  hydrosol. 

Irreversible  hydrosols  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  Fre- 
quently they  are  formed  in  place  of  precipitates  when  ions  are 
carefully  excluiled.  If,  for  example,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide,  there  is  no  precipitation  of 
AS2S3  but  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  solution,  the  sulphide  being 
produee<!  in  the  form  of  a  colloidal  solution.  The  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  aciii,  a  highly  ionisied  substance,  suffices  to 
throw  out  the  As^^  as  a  yellow  precipitate.  Again,  mercuric 
cyanide  is  a  compound  that  is  hardly  ionized  at  all  in  aqueous 
solution.  \Vhen  the  very  feebly  ionized  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  into  a  Hg(CN)a  solution  the  resulting  mercuric  sulphide 
remains  in  colloidal  solution;  however,  it  separates  out  if  the 
solution  is  previously  acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong 
mineral  acid. 

Another  method  of  preparing  irreversible  colloids  is  by 
dialysis,  as  described  in  connection  with  silicic  acid.  In  this 
way  hydrosols  of  iron  oxide,  alumina  and  many  other  substanoea 
can  be  obtained.  Iron  oxide  hydrosol,  for  example,  is  obtained 
when  ferric  chloride.  FeClj,  is  dissolved  in  water,  ammonia  is 
added  all  but  to  the  \mint  of  precipitation  and  the  whole  is 
dialyzed.  Ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
pass  through  the  membrane  (FeClj  is  partially  hydrolyzed  in 
aqueous  solution;  see  §  66)  and  Fe203-aq  remains  as  a  colloid 
in  solution. 

A  third  method  is  that  of  comminuting  metals  under  water. 
Wires  of  various  metals,  such  as  platinum  and  gold,  are  connected 
with  the  poles  of  a  source  of  electricity  at  about  110  volts.     On 
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bringing  the  wires  sufficiently  close  together  under  water  a  small 
arc  is  produced.  The  metal  then  flows  off  from  the  cathode  into 
the  liquid  as  a  dark  cloud  of  extremely  fine  particles.  After  the 
coarser  particles  are  filtered  off  a  clear,  dark  solution  is  obtained, 
containing  the  metal  as  hydrosol.  Hydrosols  obtained  in  this 
way  are  very  mobile  liquids;  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sUght  amounts  of  electrolyte. 

Certain  hydrogels  like  those  of  siUcic  and  stannic  acids  are 
insoluble  when  pure,  but  are  dissolved  by  water  to  form  colloids 
upon  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  an  electrolyte, — for  a  tin  oxide 
hydrogel  a  few  drops  of  diluted  ammonia  water  suffice.  Graham 
called  this  phenomenon  peptonization]  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
gradual  clarification  of  a  turbid  hydrogel-water  mixture  under 
the  influence  of  the  peptonizing-agent  greatly  resembles  an 
artificial  digestion. 

The  quantity  of  an  electrolyte  that  is  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate an  irreversible  hydrosol  is  connected  with  the  valence 
of  the  electrolyte,  the  quantity  decreasing  rapidly  with  increasing 
valence.  The  AS2S3  hydrosol  is  just  coagulated  by  71  mill- 
equivalents  of  NaCl  per  liter,  2.0  of  MgCb  and  0.39  of  AICI3. 

Hydrosols  that  are  very  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  electro- 
lytes, notably  the  hydrosol  of  gold,  can  be  made  stable  by  the 
addition  of  hydrosols  of  the  gelatine  type,  which  are  indifferent 
to  electrolytes.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  ^^collargol,"  a  prepara- 
tion of  therapeutic  value,  is  prepared,  it  being  a  stabilified  silver 
hydrosol.  The  added  colloids  have  been  termed  protective 
colloids. 

Certain  colloids  are  capable  of  mutually  precipitating  each 
other;  others  are  not.  The  hvdrosoLs  of  ferric  oxide  and  arsenious 
sulphide  give  a  precipitate  when  mixed,  but  the  hydrosols  of  gold 
and  arsenious  sulphide  mix  without  precipitation.  These  phe- 
nomena have  been  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  behavior 
of  the  substances  toward  the  electric  current.  If  a  solution  is 
introduced  into  a  U-tube  supplied  with  electrodes  at  tb.c  upper 
ends  and  a  strong  current  (say  110  volts)  is  passed  through  it, 
the  colloid  is  seen  to  separate  out  and  wander  either  to  the  anode 
or  to  the  cathode.  At  one  of  the  two  electrodes  an  aqueous  layer 
appears,  which  is  entirely  free  from  colloid  and  is  separated 
sharply   from   the   hydrosol.     This   convective   transference,   or 
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electrical  endosmose,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the 
iutiic  migration  in  electrolytes.  For,  while  in  the  electrolytes 
there  is  an  electrical  opposition  between  the  dissociation  products 
of  the  dissolved  substance,  the  electrical  opposition  exists  in  this 
case  between  the  colloid  and  the  solvent.  In  general,  mutual 
precipitation  is  only  possible  with  colloids  whose  electrical  charges 
are  oppaoite  with  respect  to  that  of  a  common  solvent.  Many 
hydrosols  are  perfectly  clear  in  ordinary  daylight  and  cannot  be 
separated  into  their  constituents  by  the  ordinary  mechanical 
means  of  separation  (filtration,  decantation,  etc.)-  Gold  hydrosol, 
for  example,  looks  just  hke  some  splendid  red  solution.  Even 
under  a  microscope  of  highest  power  no  floating  particles  can  be 
detected.  Nevertheless  a  hydrosol  is  in  most  cases  heterogeneous. 
The  Tysdall  ejfcct  demonstrates  this.  When  a  beam  of  light 
passes  through  a  body  of  air  that  is  free  from  dust  it  is  invisible 
transversely;  the  gas  is  "optically  a  vacuum."  But,  so  soon 
as  dust  particles  enter  the  air.  the  path  of  the  beam  can  be  followed 
through  the  dispersion  of  the  Ught  by  the  particles.  Optically 
vacuous  liquids  and  optically  vacuous  solutions  of  cr\-stalloid 
salts  can  also  be  prepared.  But  it  a  beam  of  light  is  passed  through 
a  hydrosol  the  path  of  the  beam  can  be  seen.  The  hydrosol  is 
therefore  not  an  optical  vacuum;  it  must  contain  floating  parti- 
cles. SiEDENTOPF  and  Zsiti-MONDT  have  succeeded  in  rendering 
these  8  u  b  m  i  c  r  o  s  c  o  p  i  c  particles  visible  with  an  apparatus 
that  they  call  the  ullramicroscojie.  In  it  the  hydrosol  is  illumi- 
nated transversely  so  that  the  luminous  rays  do  not  blind  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  The  sub  microscopic  particles  bend  (diffract) 
the  Ught  rays  in  all  directions,  so  that  with  sufficiently  intense 
illumination  the  fight  effect  produced  by  each  individual  particle 
comes  within  the  range  of  microscopic  visibifity  and  can  be  sepa- 
rately observed  without  revealing  its  form. 

When  verj-  fine  pulverulent  substances  like  clay,  emery  pow- 
der, etc..  are  stirred  up  in  water,  the  latter  often  remains  turbid 
for  weeks.  Such  a  mixture  is  called  a  Buspension.  An  the 
particles  become  smaller  and  smaller,  the  suspension  more  and 
more  approaches  the  hydrosol.  While  suspensions  with  particles 
of  l-10/i(»(  =  0.001  mm.)  have  an  extremely  heterogeneous  appear- 
ance fiquids  containing  particles  smaller  than  20 ,",'((«,"  =  10"  *  mm.) 
appear   clear  in   ordinary   daylight,   even   when   the   refractiw 
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indices  of  the  medium  and  the  comminuted  substances  are  as 
different  as  those  of  water  and  metallic  gold.  We  must  assume 
that  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  transitions  between  sus- 
pensions and  colloids.  The  incomparably  finer  division  in  the 
case  of  the  colloids  is  accompanied  by  a  progressive  change  of 
properties.  These  colloids. even  begin  to  show  the  properties  of 
crystalloid  solutions.  Hydrosols,  for  example,  have  an  appre- 
ciable, though  ver\'  sUght,  osmotic  pressure  and  a  corresponding 
slight  depression  of  the  freezing-point,  also  a  very  small  diffusion 
velocity,  etc.  These  proi>erties  are  unquestionably  due  to  the 
enormously  increased  surface  which  extremely  finely  divided 
8ul)stances  have  in  comparison  with  the  coarse  powders.  The 
attraction  effects  between  the  fine  particles  and  the  molecules  of 
the  solvent  are  great  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  measure- 
ment. This  suffices  for  the  explanation  of  the  osmotic  pressure, 
etc.  It  is  now  easv  to  understand  how  that  when  the  division 
of  matter  goes  still  further  than  with  the  colloids,  this  attraction 
influence  may  become  of  such  a  magnitude  or  nature  as  to  develop 
the  properties  of  real  crystalloid  solutions.  Just  as  there  is  an 
unbroken  series  of  intermediate  stages  between  coarse  mechanical 
suspensions  and  colloids,  so  there  is  a  similar  bridging  over 
between  colloid  and  crvstalloid  solution.  The  recent  colloid 
researches  lead  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no 
sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  suspensions,  colloid  solutions 
and  crystalloid  solutions,  and  that  as  matter  is  carried  to  a  finer 
and  finer  state  of  division,  it  passes  from  a  suspension  to  a  hydro- 
sol  and,  finally,  to  a  crj'stalloid  solution. 

GERMANIUM. 

197.  This  element  ia  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  It  was  discovered 
by  Winkler  in  an  argentiferous  mineral,  aryi/ro<lite,  GeS2-4Af^^,  found 
in  Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  Germanium  forms  grayish-white  octahedrons  with 
a  metallic  lustre  and  a  specific  gravity  of  5.409  at  20°.  It  melts  at  900°. 
At  ordinnry  temperatures  it  is  unaffected  by  the  air;  at  red  heat  it  burns, 
forming  white  fumes  of  germanium  oxide,  GeOj.  Two  series  of  compounds 
of  this  element  are  known,  which  are  derived  from  the  oxides  GeO  and 
GeOj;  the  011s  compounds  are  easily  oxidized  to  the  higher  form,  germanic 
acid.     The  hydrogen  compounds,  Gell^  and  GeHClj,  are  known. 

Germanic  chloride,  GeGl,,  can  Imj  prepared  directly  from  the  elements. 
It  is  broken  up  by  water  forming  GeCOH)^. 
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dioxide,  GeO,,  is  produced  by  heating  the  correRponding 
hydroxiile.  or  by  r(ia.Bting  the  element  or  its  sulphlda  or  by  treating  It  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  white  powder  of  a  specific  gravity  of  4.703  at  18'  &nd 
is  unafTcet^d  by  heat, 

Gennanium  disulpbidc,  GeS,,  separates  aa  a  white  precipitate  vhen 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  |iuBseii  into  the  solution  of  germanium  dioxide  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  In  moist  air  it  decomposcB,  giving  off  hydrogen 
sulphide.     It  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  alkali  sul[)hides  to  form  sulpho-salts. 

For  germanium  cf,  also  S  21S. 


TOT. 
iq8.  This  metal  is  not  very  widely  distributed  on  the  earth;  in 

Bome  places,  however,  it  is  found  in  quite  large  quantities.  The 
principal  tin  mines  of  Europe  are  tht>se  in  Cornwall;  even  the 
Phrenicians  obtained  tin  there.  The  most  important  present  locali- 
ties are  on  the  group  of  islands  lying  east  of  Sumatra  (Banca,  Bil- 
liton,  Sinkop,  etc.).  There  the  metal  occurs  in  the  form  of  tin- 
stone {cassilerite,  SnOj);  it  is  found  in  quadratic  crystals,  which 
are  ustially  colored  brown  or  black  by  a  small  amount  of  iron.  In 
order  to  extract  the  metal,  the  ore  is  at  first  roasted,  to  eliminate 
any  sulphur  or  arsenic  it  may  contain,  and  tlicn  reduced  with  car- 
bon. The  tin  thus  obtained  is  refined  by  liquation,  i.e.  by  fusing 
again  at  a  low  temjjerature  and  pouring  it  off  from  the  less  fusible 
alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  arsenic.  It  is  then  melted  once  more 
and  stirred  with  a  wooden  pole  (branch  of  a  tree),  whereby  the 
oxide  still  remaining  is  reduced.  The  Banca  tin  is  nearly  chemic- 
ally pure. 

Phynical  Proptrtieg. — ^Tin  is  a  silvery-white  metal,  melting  at 
232.7°  and  volatilizing  between  1450°  and  1600°.  Sp.  g.  =7.293 
at  13°.  It  has  a  crystalline  structure  which  can  be  made  visible 
by  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wliereupon  peculiar  fr<fflt- 
like  etch-figures  are  produced  on  the  surface  (tin-moirfe).  When  IJn 
is  bent,  a  characteristic  crackling  sound  (cry  of  tin)  is  heard,  which 
is  probably  caused  by  the  grating  of  the  crystal  faces  on  each  other. 
Tin  is  very  malleable  and  ductile;  it  can  be  beaten  into  very  thin 
leaves  ((i>(-/oj7)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  100"  it  can  be 
drawn  out  into  wu^.  At  a  very  low  temperature  and  in  contact 
with  an  alcohoUc  pink-salt  solution  (§  201),  tin  passes  spontaneously 
into  another  modification,  gray  tin,  which  has  a  lower  sjKx-ific  gravity, 
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5.8.  Above  20®  this  form  changes  back  to  white  tin.  If  the  latter 
is  brought  in  contact  with  gray  tin  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(below +20°),  it  turns  very  slowly  into  gray  tin,  falling  to  powder, 
probably  because  of  the  increase  in  volume  (this  phenomenon  is 
called  the  "tin-disease")-  If  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  gray 
modification,  the  transformation  does  not  take  place  at  all  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  least  not  for  centuries.  Evidently 
there  is  a  transition  point  of  the  two  forms  at  20®,  and  we  are 
forced  to  the  odd  conclusion  that,  except  on  warm  summer  days, 
tin  is  in  the  metastable  condition. 

The  reason  why  tin,  even  in  contact  with  gray  modification, 
passes  so  slowly  into  that  form  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  that 
the  velocity  of  transformation  is  small  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
transition  point;  it  is  accelerated  on  moving  away  from  that  point. 
When  the  temperature  sinks  this  acceleration  is  counteracted, 
however,  by  the  retardation  that  all  reactions  undergo  by  a  lower- 
ing of  temperature.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
maximum  of  the  velocity  of  transformation,  such  as  we  have  here 
at  —48®;  below  that  temperature  the  transformation  again  becomes 
slower. 

Ordinary  tin  crystalUzes  in  the  tetragonal  system.  In  addition  to  tlie 
gray  modification  there  is  also  a  third  one,  the  rhombic  modification.  The 
transition  point  tetragonal  <=±rhombic  is  about  170°. 

This  point  was  determined  in  a  unique  way,  namely,  by  measuring  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  metal  under  high  pressure.  For  this  purpose  the 
solid  metal  was  placed  in  a  cylinder  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
quantity  of  metal  was  measured  that  was  forced  out  under  constant  pres- 
sure in  the  unit  of  time.  In  general,  this  quantity  increases  rapidly  with 
rising  temperature,  but  with  tin  it  was  found  to  diminish  considerably  when 
the  temperature  reached  about  200°.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
the  metal  has  another  (third)  modification.  At  200°  tin  is  so  brittle  that 
it  can  be  easily  pulverized. 

Chemical  Properties.— Tm  is  unaffected  by  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  if  heated  strongly,  it  bums  with  an  intense  white 
light  to  tin  oxide,  Sn02.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrogen.  It  is  also  attacked  by  nitric  acid 
(§  201).  A  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  converts?  it 
into  a  stannic  acid  salt  (s  t  a  n  n  a  t  e)  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen: 

Sn-|-2KOH+H20  =  K2Sn03+2H2. 
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In  the  presence  of  weak  acids  (acetic  acid)  and  alkalies  it  is  very 
stable. 

199.  Uses. — On  account  of  its  permanence  tin  ia  used  as  a  pro- 
tective covering  for  metals  wliich  are  attacked  by  the  air  and  the 
above-named  agencies.  Many  kitchen  utensils  are  "  tinned,"  Sheet 
iron  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tin,  to  protect  it  from  rusting  (§  2S0), 
and  is  then  known  as  tiii-plate,  or  sheet-tin.  This  is  done  by  simply 
dipping  the  sheet  iron,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  in  molten  tin. 

Many  alloys  of  tin  are  in  use.  Solder  consists  of  tin  and  lead 
(in  the  ratio  2:1  or  1;1  or  1:2),  and  is  harder  than  either  of  its 
components  but  more  easily  fusible.  The  alloys  of  c  o  p  p  e  r  and 
t  i  n  are  called  bronzes;  their  composition  varies  according  to  the 
purpose  they  serve.  At  present  the  bronzes  usually  contain  a 
little  lead  and  zinc  as  well.  Bronze  is  hard  and  tough,  can  be 
easily  worked  and  fuses  to  a  mobile  hquid,  hence  it  is  particularly 
suitable  for  casting.  Gun  metal  contains  90'"^  copper  and  10%  tin; 
bfU  metal  20-25%  tin,  the  rest  being  copper.  Phosphor  bronze  ia 
prepared  by  fusing  copper  with  tin  phosphide  {§  202).  The  result- 
ing mass  is  remarkably  homogeneous  and  contains  0.25-2.5% 
jihosphorua  and  5-15*'o  tin.  Its  great  hardness  and  firmness  render 
it  especially  valuable  tor  certain  parts  of  machines  (axle-bearings). 
Silicon  bronze  contains  silicon  in  place  of  phosphorus,  is  \-ery  hard 
and  conducts  electricity  well,  hence  it  is  used  for  making  telephone 
mre.     Tin  amalgam  forms  the  metallic  coating  of  mirrors. 


Compounds  of  Tin. 

Tin  forms  two  sets  of  ocmpounds;    they  correspond  to  the 
oxygen  compounds,  stanvims  oxide,  SnO,  and  stannic  oxide,  SnOg. 

STANNOUS  COMPOUHDS. 
200,  Stannous  chloride,  SnCb.  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  ia 
hydrochloric  acid:  * 

Sn+2Ha  =  2SnCl2+H2. 

It  CT>-8tallizeH  with  two  molecules  of  water,  which  are  given  off  at 
100°.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water  (1  part  in  0..'J7  at  ordinary 
temperatures).  Anhydrous  stannous  chloride  is  white  and  trans- 
parent;  it  melta  at  250°  and  boils  at  606°.    A  little  above  the 
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boiling-point  the  vapor  density  corresponds  to  the  formula  SngCU; 
above  900°,  however,  to  SnCl2- 

The  aqueous  solution  acts  strongly  reducing.  It  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  with  the  partial  formation  of  basic  chloride  (a 
white  powder),  if  the  liquid  is  not  too  acidic: 

3SnCl2 + H2O + O  =  Sna4  +  2Sn(0H)Cl. 

Basic  chloride. 

But  if  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid  the  tetrachloride  SnCU  is  also 
formed  in  this  oxidation. 

This  same  basic  chloride  also  results  from  hydrolytic  dissociation, 
when  a  neutral  stannous  chloride  solution  is  strongly  diluted. 

SnCl,  +aq  -Sn(OH)a  4-HCl  +aq. 

The  reducing  power  of  stannous  chloride  is  farther  seen  in  its 
action  on  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  dichromate,  cupric 
chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  converted  into 
lower  stages  of  oxidation  in  acid  solution. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  from  the  ionic  point  of  view, 
oxidation  amounts  in  many  cases  to  raising  an  ion  to  a  higher 
positive  potential,  and  reduction  to  the  reverse.  I^et  us  consider, 
for  instance,  the  reaction  between  stannous  chloride  and  mercuric 
chloride.    This  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

SnCl2  -f  HgCl2  =  SnCU  -f  Hg. 

Stannous  chloride  is  oxidized  to  stannic  chloride;  at  the  same 
time  mercuric  chloride  is  ''reduced*'  to  the  metal.  Written  in 
ions,  this  equation  becomes 

Sn-+Hg-  =  Sn™+Hg; 

that  is,  the  electrical  charge  of  the  mercury  ion  is  taken  by  the 
bivalent  tin  ion,  the  former  losing  its  electrification. 

Another  example  is  the  action  of  chlorine  on  stannous  chloride, 
by  which  the  latter  is  "oxidized"  to  stannic  chloride; 

Sna2+a2=SnCl4. 
The  ionic  reaction  is 

Sn-+2a'+a2=Sn--+4a'. 
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Tin  takea  up  two  more  positive  charges,  but  this  neoessitat*8  that 
the  two  CI  atoms  become  ions;  they  thus  require  two  negative- 
charges;  but  when  these  are  fomieti  two  positive  charges  are  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time.  However,  the  Hn""  and  CI'  ions  unite 
to  fomi  stannic  chloride,  SnClj,  which  is  a  verj-  weak  electrolyte 
W.  §  201). 

In  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  "oxidized  " 
by  manganese  ilioxide: 

MnOj+4HCl  =  Mna3  +  2H20+Cl2, 

or  Mn02-l-4H'+4a'=Mn"-t-2Cl'-l-2H20  +  Cl2; 

the  positive  charge  of  the  four  H'  ions  is  tlius  transferred,  half  to 
the  manganese  anil  the  rest  serving  to  discharge  two  chlorine  ions, 
i.e.  to  equalize  their  negative  charges. 

Various  double  snlis  of  staimous  chloride  are  known,  e.g. 
SuCI:..2KCl;  Sm(;U..2NH4C1. 

Stannous  hydroxide,  Sn(0H}2  is  precipitated  when  a  eotution 
of  stannous  chloride  is  treated  with  soda: 

SnCl2+Na3C03+H30  =  Sn(OH)2+2NaCl+C03. 

This  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  alkalies; 
when  the  latter  sohition  is  boiled,  tin  is  deposited  and  alkali  stan- 
nate,  e.g.  K2.Sn03,  formed.  The  hydroxide  is  also  soluble  in 
acids,  thus  displaying  a  basic  as  well  as  an  acidic  nature.  Such 
compounds  are  able  to  give  hydroxj'l  ions  (8n"+20H')  on  the 
one  hand  and  hydrogen  ions  (Sn02"+2H)  on  the  other.  They 
are  tcnncrl   amphoteric  compounds. 

Stannous  oxide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide;  it  is  a  dnrk-brown  powder,  which  tak» 
fire  in  the  air,  burning  to  stannic  oxide,  Sn02. 

Other  salts  of  stannous  oxide  than  the  abovp-mentioned  stannous 
chloride  are  also  known.     The  sulphate,  for  insfanre.  is  nhftiined  bv  d— 
sobnng  the  hydroxide  or  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  add.    It  forms  » 
c  gflit  readilv. 


Stannous  sulphide,  SnS.  is  precipitated  as  an  amorphous  brown 

powdf-r  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  8tai»- 
nous  salts.     It  is  insnluble  in  potassium  sulphide,  KjP,  but  it 
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dissolves  to  form  a  sulpho-stannate  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  poly  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  K2Sx(x— 2-5). 

SnS+KgSa^KgSnSs. 

Stannous  sulphide  can  also  be  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with  sul- 
phur.   It  then  forms  a  bluish-gray  crj'stalline  mass. 

STANNIC  COMPOUNDS. 

201.  Stannic  chloride,  SnCU,  was  prepared  as  early  as  1605.  It 
was  named  spiriiiLS  Jumans  Libavii,  after  its  discoverer.  It  is 
obtsdned  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tin  or  stannous  chloride. 
Stannic  chloride  is  a  liquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air;  it 
boils  at  113.9®,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.234  at  15®.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  a  little  water  or  on  taking  up  moisture 
from  the  air,  it  goes  over  into  a  semi-solid,  crystallized  mass, 
SnCU -31120,  the  so-called  iin-butter,  A  fresh  solution  of  stannic 
chloride  is  a  ver>'  poor  conductor  of  electricity.  However,  the  con- 
ductivity increases  slowly  at  ordinar}-,  faster  at  higher,  tempera- 
tures; after  several  days  it  reaches  a  maximimi.  In  the  case  of 
more  dilute  solutions  this  maximum  is  much  higher.  These  facts 
can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  stannic  chloride  is  but  feebly 
ionized  and  that  it  reacts  with  water  in  the  following  way: 

SnCl4-l-4H20  ^  Sn(0H)4-f  4HC1; 

in  other  words,  that  it  undergoes  hydrolytic  dissociation.  It  is 
the  liberated  hydrochloric  acid  that  causes  the  conductivity. 
The  solution  contains  tin  hydroxide  in  the  colloidal  state.  The 
water  has  thus  split  up  the  stannic  chloride  into  a  basic  hydroxide 
and  an  acid. 

Stannic  chloride  forms  well-crystallized  double  salts  with  the 
alkali  chlorides,  e.g.  SnCl4-2KCl  and  SnCU -2X11401.  The  latter 
is  known  as  pink  salt  (because  of  its  color)  and  is  used  as  a  mor- 
dant in  dyeing.  Tin  tetrachloride  also  unites  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  metalloids  to  form  cr>'stallized  substances,  e.g.  SnCl4-PCl5; 
SnCU  •  POCI3 ;  SnCU  •  Sa4,  etc.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  leafy-crystalline  mass,  H2SnCl6 -61120,  which  melts  at  9*^. 

Tin  fluoride,  SnF^,  itself  is  not  known,  but  there  is  a  compound, 
KjSnFj,  which  corresponds  to  potassium  fluo-silicate;  the  salts  of  hydro- 
fluostannic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  analojjous  silicon  compounds. 
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Stannic  oxide,  SnO^,  can  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating 
tin  in  air.  It  is  an  amorphous  white  [uwder,  insoluble  inacidsand  al- 
kalies; thelatter.  however,  liissolve  it  when  fused,  fomiingstannates. 

Stannic  Acid  and  Hetastannic  Acid. — The  hydroxides  corre- 
sponding to  SnOa  have  only  very  weakly  basic  properties;  here  the 
acidie  properties  are  prominent.  The  nonnal  hydroxide,  Sn(0H)4, 
is  unknown,  but  therp  ia  a  hytlroxide  of  the  empirical  composi- 
tion H2Sn03(=Sn(OH)4— H2O),  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid, 
HjCOa.  Strangely  enough  this  exists  in  two  modifications,  which 
differ  from  each  other  both  chemically  and  physically;  they  arc 
called  stannic  and  metastunnic  acids. 

The  stannic  acid  is  precipitated  when  ammonia  \ii  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  stannic  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  potas- 
sium staunate  solution.  This  precipitate  reacts  acid  when  moist 
and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  as  well 
as  in  alkalies.     It  gradually  changes  into  metastannic  acid. 

Hetastannic  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  treating  tin  with 
strong  nitric  acitl;  it  is  then  formed  in  a  vigorous  reaction  as  a 
dense  white  powder.  Metastannic  acid  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  but  nevertheless  unites  with  it  to  form  sodium  metastan- 
nate;  thisisdissolvedbywaterjalthoughwithdiffieulty.bul  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  caustic  soda  solution.  When  boiled  with  hyilrochloric 
acid,  metastannic  acid  goes  over  into  11  chloride,  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  concentrated  acid  but  soluble  in  water,  This  solution  does 
not  contain  the  ordinary  tin  chloride,  but  another  one,  met  a-t  i  n 
chloride,  having,  however,  the  same  composition,  SnCl4.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinarj-  stannic  chloride  by  giving  a  yellow 
coloration  with  stannous  chloride  solution ;  the  solution  of  the  ordi- 
nary cWoride  does  not  do  this  till  after  some  time,  during  which 
the  melachloritle  is  fonnod  in  it. 

Stannic  acid  and  the  corrt;sponding  chloride  thus  pass  over  into 
the  ineta-compounds  spontaneoualy ;  on  the  other  hand,  metastan- 
nic acid  can  be  eonverterl  into  the  ordinary  tin  compounds  by  boil- 
ing it  for  some  time  or  fusing  it  with  a  caustic  alkali. 

Tht  difference  l>elweeTi  stannic  and  metastannic  acids  was  pointed  out  by 
BeazELitTS  aa  early  aa  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  nevenhelesa 
we  are  still  without  a  satisfactory  ejiplanatiun  of  the  matter.  Inasmuch  aa 
the  salts  of  metastannic  acid,  however,  have  in  general  a  very  complicated 
composition  similar  to  the  polysilicates  ({  !!>.'>).  it  is  probable  that  metastAnnia 
acid  is  a  polymer  of  the  ordinary  stannic  acid,  i.e.  (hat  its  molecule  is  Mpre- 
BRited  by  (HilJnO,)x,  stannic  acid  itself  being  Ilr'^nO,, 
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Of  the  salts  of  stannic  acid,  the  sodium  stannate,  Na2Sn03  4- 
3H2O,  is  especially  well  known.  It  comes  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  *^preparing-salt"  and  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 
It  is  made  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  caustic  soda  and  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  crystals,  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
warm  water. 

Purple  of  Cassius  is  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  the  hydrosols  of  tin 
dioxide  and  gold  is  precipitated  by  adding  some  such  electrolyte  as  am- 
monium chloride.  This  mode  of  formation  proves  that  the  substance  is 
not  a  comix)und  of  the  two  components,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but 
only  a  mixed  gel. 

202.  Stannic  sulphidei  SnS2,  falls  out  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
powder,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  acid  solution  of 
a  stannic  comjwund.  It  can  be  synthesized  by  heating  tin  amalgam 
with  sulphur  and  ammonium  chloride,  being  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  transparent  golden  leaves  and  known  as  aurum  miisivum, 
or  mosaic  gold;  it  is  used  for  gilding.  Stannic  sulphide  is  a  sulpho- 
anhydride;  the  corresponding  sulpho-acid,  H2SnS3,  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  exists  in  the  form  of  salts. 

Sodium  sulphostannate,  Na2SnS3  +  2H20,  crystallizes  in  color- 
less octahedrons.  When  its  solution  is  treated  with  an  acid,  stan- 
nic sulphide  is  precipitated. 

Tin  phosphide  serves,  as  was  stated  above,  for  the  manufacture  of 
phosphor  bronze.  Of  the  various  compounds  of  tin  and  phosphorus, 
the  best  known  is  the  compound  Sn^P.  It  forms  a  coarsely  crystalline 
mass,  which  melts  at  170**. 

LEAD. 

203.  Among  the  lead  ores  the  most  important  is  galeniie  (PbS); 
it  occurs  in  isometric  crystals  (cubes)  of  a  graphitic  color.  Other 
ores  arc  cerussite  (PbCOa),  crocoite  (PbCr04),  iviilfenite  (PbMo04), 
etc.  For  the  extraction  of  the  metal  galenite  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively. This  is  roasted  to  convert  the  sulphide  partially  into  oxide, 
and  partially  into  sulphate: 

PbS  +  30  =  PbO  +  S02;  PbS  +  202  =  PbS04. 

In  roasting  care  Is  taken  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore 
remains  as  sulphide.  On  farther  heating,  the  latter  reacts  with  the 
oxygen  compounds  in  the  following  way: 

2Pb04-PbS  =  3Pb4-S02;  and  PbS04  +  PbS  =  2Pb  +  2S02. 
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Physiatl  Properties.— Lead  is  a  soft  ductile  metal  of  a  bluish 
color.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  K>ses  its  lustre  rapidly,  becoming 
coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  oxide.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
11.254,  melts  at  334°,  and  at  white  heat  distils. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  tliin  coating  formed  by  the  oxide  on 
the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  protects  the  lead  from  further 
attack  by  the  air.  If,  however,  it  is  prepared  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state,  e.g.,  by  heating  lead  tartrate  or  titrate  in  the  absence 
of  air,  it  takes  fire  in  the  air  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Other 
metals  can  be  reduced  in  a  similar  way  to  a  fine  state  of  divwion, 
whereupon  they  ignite  sjxjntaneuusly  in  the  air.  A  substance 
which  exhibits  this  phenomenon  is  called  a  pyrophorus.) 
When  lead  is  melted,  it  becomes  coated  with  red  oxide  of  lead; 
by  constantly  removing  the  latter,  the  lead  can  be  entirely  oxidised. 
A  compact  mass  is  unaffected  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
but,  when  finely  divided, .it  reacts  to  form  the  corresponding  salts. 
Nitric  acid  easily  dissolves  it  to  form  the  nitrate.  Acetic  acid 
and  various  vegetable  acids  attack  it;  since  all  lead  salts  are  very 
pioBonous  and  very  serious  effects  result  from  chronic  poisoning 
with  insignificant  but  successive  amounts,  it  is  not  admissible  to 
use  tin  containing  lead  in  tin-plating  vessels  for  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Zinc  and  vmn  precipitate  the  metal  from  solutions.    A  piece  of 
zinc  becomes  covered  with  a  dendritic  crystalline  mass  ("  lead- 
tree  ")■    This  reaction  can  be  expressed  by: 
Zn  +  I'b-=Zn'  +  Pb, 

i.e.  zinc  is  changed  into  the  ionic  condition,  and  the  lead  ions  are 
disebai^ed.  How  it  comes  about  that  one  metal  thus  assumes  the 
electrical  charge  of  another  may  be  explained  by  a  hypothesis  of 
Nern.>*t.  Hu*  supposition  is  that  every  metal  on  coming  in  con- 
tact nith  water  or  a  solution  tends  to  send  positive  ions  into  it. 
This  emission  of  ions  continues  until  the  positive  charge  acquired  by 
the  solution  and  the  negative  charge  created  on  the  metal  balance 
by  their  mutual  attraction  the  tension  (called  the  eledralytic 
soluiion-tmsion)  with  which  the  ions  are  driven  into  the  solution. 
Th'is  tension  differs  considerably  for  different  metals;  for  zinc  it 
is  much  greater  than  for  lead.  When,  therefore,  a  strip  of  aino 
is  dip|MKl  in  a  lead  solution  it  forces  zinc  ions  into  the  solution  and 
the  7,inc  thus  becomes  much  more  negatively  charged  than  would 
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a  piece  of  lead  by  the  emission  of  lead  ions.  The  lead  ions  are 
therefore  attracted  by  the  zinc  and  discharged,  i.e.  lead  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution.  This  process  stops  only  when  all  the 
lead  of  the  solution  has  been  replaced  by  zinc. 

Distilled  water,  from  which  the  air  has  been  entirely  removed 
by  boiling,  has  no  effect  on  lead,  but  the  simultaneous  action  of  air 
and  water  produce  lead  hydroxide,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water.  This  hydroxide  is  converted  into  insoluble  basic  carbonate 
by  carbonic  acid. 

From  a  hygienic  standpoint  these  properties  of  lead  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance, because  drinking-water  is  almost  universally  conducted  through 
pipes  made  of  lead  or  material  containing  lead  C'compo-pipes").  The 
absorption  of  lead  from  such  pipes  by  water  and  the  continuation  of 
the  process  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the 
water.  As  a  rule,  the  less  of  salts  it  contains,  the  more  lead  it  takes 
up.  Rain-water,  which  is  almost  entirely  free  from  solid  matter,  but 
contains  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  traces  of  ammonia,  is,  therefore, 
most  likely  to  dissolve  lead.  The  lead  eave-troughs,  etc.,  which  were 
once  extensively  used,  should,  therefore,  be  rejected,  in  case  the  rain- 
water is  used  for  drinking.  Well-water  usually  contains  acid  calcium 
carbonate  and  gypsum;  as  a  result,  the  lead  pipes  soon  become  coated 
with  an  insoluble  layer  of  lead  sulphate  and  basic  carbonate  (as  well 
as  calcium  carbonate),  so  that  after  a  while  the  lead  can  no  longer  be 
absorbed  by  the  water. 

Lead  is  used  for  many  purposes,  not  only  in  the  elemental  con- 
dition, but  also  in  the  form  of  alloys  (see  §  199). 

Oxides  of  Lead. 

204.  The  following  oxides  of  lead  are  known:  Pb20,  PbO, 
PbzOs,  Pb304,  Pb02. 

Lead  suboxide,  PbjO,  is  a  velvet-black  powder,  which  readily  turns 
to  lead  oxide  on  heating  in  the  air. 

Lead  oxide,  PbO,  is  the  only  one  of  these  oxides  with  basic  prop- 
erties. It  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  (§  203). 
It  is  fusible,  and  congeals  again  to  a  reddish-yellow  mass  called 
litharge.  By  carefully  heating  lead,  lead  hydroxide  or  lead  nitrate, 
the  oxide  Ls  obtained  as  an  amorphous  brown  powder  (massicot). 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  hydroxide.     It  di»- 
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eolves  in  caustic  potash,  and  crystallizes  out  in  rhombic  prisms  on 
cooling. 

Lead  hydroxide,  Pb{OH)a,  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  lead 
solution  with  an  alkah.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ammonia.  On  being  warmed  to  145'  it  gives  up  wat«r  and 
turns  to  oxide.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  imparting  to  the 
latter  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 

Minium,  or  red  lead,  Pb304,  is  prepared  by  heating  lead  oxide 
or  white  lead  in  the  air  for  quite  a  while  at  300-400°.  Because 
of  its  pleasing  red  color  it  is  u.wd  as  a  pigment  in  painting. 
Gentle  heating  makes  the  color  a  brighter  red  at  first;  stronger 
heating  turns  it  violet  and  finally  black;  on  cooling,  however, 
the  original  color  returns.  By  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
lead  nitrate  and  lead  peroxide  are  formed,  hence  minium  may  be 
regarded  as  2PbO-Pb02. 

Lead  peroxide,  I'bO^,  is  obtained  in  the  way  just  stated;  more 
easily.  howe\er,  by  passing  chlorine  into  an  alkaline  lead  solution 
or  adding  a  hypochlorite  to  a  lead  salt,  thus: 

2PbCla+Ca(OCI)2+2H20=2PbOz  +  CaCla  +  4Ha 

Milk  of  lime  is  then  added  to  neutralize  the  free  acid. 

Lead  peroxide  is  an  amorjihoas  dark-brown  powder.  It  has  the 
property,  t-ommon  to  most  peroxides,  of  gi\'ing  up  oxygen  easily. 
At  an  elevated  temperature  it  splits  up  into  lead  oxide  and  oxygen. 
On  warming  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  lead  sulphate  and  oxygen  are 
formed;  on  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid,  lead  chloride  and 
chlorine  are  produced. 

Lead  peroxide,  like  the  oxides  CO2  and  SnOsi  has  the  character 
of  an  acid  anhydride;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  potassiimi 
hydroxide  and  this  solution,  on  ctmling,  depo.sits  crystals  of  the  com- 
position KjPbOa  +  3H2O  (which  are  thus  entirely  analogous  in  com- 
position t")  potassium  stannate).  This  plumbate  in  easily  decomposed 
by  water  into  potassium  hydroxide  and  lead  peroxide.  If  we  regard 
lead  peroxide  as  an  acid  anhydride,  minium  can  be  con.sidercd  as 
the  lead  salt  of  the  normal  plumbic  acid.  Pb{0H)4,  i.e.  Pb2-Pb04. 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  following  method  of  formation:  If  a 
solution  of  lead  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  the  plumbnte  K2Pb03,  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated  having 
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the  composition  Pb304-H20,  which  gives  off  water  readily  and 
forms  minium. 

If  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  air  at  700°,  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off,  oxygen  absorbed  and  cal- 
cium plumbate,  CaPbOj,  formed.  If  this  plumbate  is  treated 
with  carbon  dioxide  at  about  the  same  temperature,  calcium  carbonate 
and  lead  oxide  are  again  formed,  while  oxygen  escapes.  This  process 
(discovered  by  Kassner)  serves  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of 
oxygen.  The  latter  is  brought  on  the  market  compressed  in  iron  bottles 
(c/.  also  §  262). 

The  oxide  Pb203  is  obtained  by  adding  sodium  hypochlorite  to 
a  solution  of  lead  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide.  It  can  be  regarded 
as  the  lead  salt  of  a  lead  acid,  HjPbOa,  ie-  as  PbPbOa,  for,  on 
treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  Pb02  (the  anhydride  of  H2Pb03) 
and  lead  nitrate  are  formed. 

Halogen  Compounds. 

205.  The  halogen  compounds  of  lead  having  the  formula  PbX2 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water;  lead  fluoride  is  almost  insoluble 
and  the  solubility  of  the  three  others  decreases  with  increasing 
atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 

Lead  chloride,  PbCl2,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  Is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt.  At 
12.5°  it  dissolves  in  135,  at  1(X)°  in  less  than  30,  parts  of  water 
and  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solution  in  the  form  of  white  silky 
needles  or  lamellae.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  chloride  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  lead  chloride  is  precipitated,  for  by 
the  addition  of  Cl-ions  the  solubility  product  of  lead  chloride  is 
exceeded;  nevertheless,  lead  chloride  is  easily  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  must  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pound of  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  hydrogen,  an  analogue  of  which 
has  been  found  in  Pbl2  111-1-101120,  which  has  been  isolated.  A 
characteristic  compound  of  lead  Ls  the  iodide  Pbl2,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated from  lead  solutions  by  potassium  iodide.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold,  but  moderatelv  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  cn'stallizes 
out  of  a  solution  in  dilute  acetic  acid  in  beautiful  crvstal  flakes 
with  a  golden  lustre. 
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lead  tetrachloride,  PbCl,,  is  formed  «heti  a  solutinn  of  lend  dioJiloride 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  satiiral«d  with  chlorine.     Krum  this  liquid 

ammonium  chloride  precipitates  a  lemon -yellow  cryatalUne  substance, 
2NHjCl-PbCI„  having  a  conipositiou  analogous  to  pink-salt  (§201). 


Other  Lead  Salts. 

206.  Lead  nitrate,  Pb{N03)2.  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  colorless,  crystallizes  isometric  and  is 
soluble  in  8  parts  of  water.  Heating  decomposes  it  (§  122). 
Several  basic  lead  nitrates  are  known 

Lead  sulphate,  PbSU4,  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  can 
therefore  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  lead  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral  in 
crystallized  form  under  t!ie  name  of  nnglesite;  it  is  iaomorphims 
with  the  sulphate  of  barium,  barite.  Lead  sulphate  is  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  hence  the  crude  acid  which  is  con- 
centrated in  lead  pans  (§  186,  3)  contains  lead  sulphate;  this  is 
precipitated  on  diluting  the  acid  with  water.  It  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  ulkiiUes.  Ignition  on  charcoal  reduces  it  to  sulphide. 
Lead  disutphate,  "plumbic  sulphate,"  Pb(S04)2,  separates  from 
the  acid  aitiund  the  anode  when  sulphuric  acid  of  1.7-1.8  specific 
gravity  is  electi'olyzed  between  lead  electrodes.  It  has  not  beea 
obtained  quite  free  from  lead  sulphate.  It  is  a  whit«  granular  sub- 
stance of  strong  oxidizing  properties.  Water  decomposes  it  readily 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  lead  pero?cide.  It  is  isomeric  with  lead 
persulphate,  PbSaOg.  a  salt  of  the  dibasic  persulphuric  acid. 

Lead  carbonate,  PbCOs,  is  deposited  when  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  is  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate.  While  lead,  a  ba^c 
carbonate,  is  used  extensively  as  a  pigment.  However,  it  soon 
turns  black,  if  any  hydrogen  .'*ulphide  (from  drainage  pi|>e3,  etc.) 
comes  in  contact  with  it:  moreover,  it  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
because  it  comes  off  of  the  paint«d  walls  in  the  form  of  dust  and 
gets  into  the  Itmgs,  White  lead  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
conering-poioer,  i.e.  the  painted  surface  appears  perfectly  white 
when  covered  with  only  a  very  thm  layer  of  the  pigment;  it  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  other  whit*  pigments,  such  as  white  zino 
and  barite,  which  are  frequently  substituted  for  white  lead  because 
they  are  harmless. 
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The  manufactureof  white  lead  is  still  carried  on  exten- 
dvely  after  the  Dutch  method.  This  consists  in  placing  rolls  or 
**buckles''  of  lead-plate  into  jars  containing  a  little  acetic  acid.  The 
.vessels  are  loosely  covered  with  a  leaden  lid  and  buried  in  a  heap  of 
horse-manure.  The  heat  generated  by  the  decaying  manure  causes 
a  part  of  the  acetic  acid  to  evaporate  and  converts  the  lead  into  basic 
lead  acetate.  The  latter  is  then  transformed  to  white  lead  by  the  car- 
bon dioxide  given  off  from  the  decaying  heap.  After  about  five  or 
six  weeks  the  plates  are  almost  entirely  changed  to  white  lead.  This 
is  then  ground  moist,  washed  out  (to  remove  any  acetate)  and  dried 
whereupon  it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

Lead  sulphidei  PbS,  is  black  and  comes  down  aniorphous  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  lead  solution.  A  liquid  con- 
taining only  traces  of  lead  is  colored  brown  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen; this  is  a  very  delicate  means  of  testing  for  lead.  Strong 
nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  readily  to  lead  sulphate. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CARBON  GROUP. 

207.  The  elements  carbon,  silicon^  germanivm,  tin  and  lead 
form  a  natural  group,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  In  the  following  table  the 
most  important  physical  constants  are  sunmiarized;  here, 
as  in  other  natural  grouixs,  the  gradual  change  of  these  constants 
with  the  rise  of  the  atomic  weight  is  very  evident : 


Atomic  weight. 

Specific  gravity. 

Melting-point.  . 
Boiling-point. . . 


C. 


12.00 
/    2.25  \ 

I    3.6    / 



above  3000° 


Si. 


28.4 
2.49 
very  high 


Ce. 


72 
5.5 
circa  900** 


Sn. 


118.5 

7.29 

233® 
circa  1500° 


Pb. 


20«).9 
11.39 

circa  UiOO** 


With  respect  to  the  chemical  properties  we  note  in  the 
first  place  that  all  these  elements  have  the  same  compound-types, 
MX2  and  MX4;  in  other  words,  that  thoy  are  bi-  or  quadri-valent; 
this  is  even  tnic  of  lead  ('Pb02,  PbCl4,  etc.),  which  does  not  fit 
into  the  ta])le  of  physical  properties  with  its  boiling-  and  melting- 
points.     Moreover,  there  is  to  be  noted  in  general  a  transition 
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from  metalloid  to  metallic  character,  a£  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Only  carbon  and  silicon  are  known  to  form  hydrogen  com- 
pounds (of  an  indifferent  nature). 

2.  Oi  the  oxygen  compoumla  of  the  MO  type,  that  of  carbon  is 
indifferent  and  the  others  (no  such  conipomid  of  silicon  is  known) 
^ow  more  bailie  in  character  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  lead 
hydroxide  having  ratlter  strongly  alkaline  properties. 

3.  The  oxygen  compounds,  ROa,  however,  are  decidedly  acidic 
in  character  in  the  cases  of  carbon  and  silicon  and  atfo  in  the  case 
of  gennaniuni,  wjiile  in  that  of  lead  the  salts  of  the  acid  HaPbOj 
are  inmietiiately  decomposed  bj'  water,  so  that  here  the  acid  propei- 
ties  appear  much  weakened. 

4.  As  to  the  halogen  compounds,  those  of  carbon  (CXt)  are 
unaffected  by  cold  wafer — perhaps  liecause  of  their  insolubility 
in  it;  the  other  halogen  comirounds,  SIX^,  are  decomposed  by 
water. 

Lead,  in  some  of  its  physicul  and  cJicmical  jiropertiea,  does  nut  di»- 
plity  the  gradation  which  is  ordinarily  met  with  In  the  elements  of  a 
group.  This  phenomenon  is  ijuite  often  observed  in  elements  of  very 
high  atomic  weight.  In  (he  nitrogen  group  we  saw  it  in  the  case  of 
bismuth. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

3o8.  Ho  far  only  one  method  of  deteniiining  the  atoniie  weight 
has  been  mentioned  {§  34),  This  consists  in  in%T6tigating  as  large 
as  possible  a  number  of  gaseous  compounds  of  the  element  as  to 
their  vapor  density  and  empirical  composition  and  then  calculating 
how  many  grams  of  the  element  are  containet]  in  a  mole  of 
the  various  compounds.  The  smallest  figure  thus  found  is  taken 
as  the  atomic  weight.  Although  this  method  is  i|uite  general, 
it  has  the  drawback  of  affonling  only  a  certain  degree  of  proba- 
bility, a  probability  which  brcomes  greater  as  the  number  of  in- 
vestigated compounds  increases  and  which  lessens  the  chance  of 
finding  a  compound  that  contains  per  mole  only  a  simple  fraction 
of  the  previously  accepted  atomic  weight. 

There  are.  however,  other  methoils.  None  of  them  ifl  so 
generally  applicable  as  this,  but  they  are  of  a  more  abaolute  chj^-. 
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acter  and  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  many  cases  in  which 
they  could  be  used.  They  furnish  a  verj'  valuable  check  on  the 
determinations  made  by  the  general  method.  These  methods  are 
based  on  the  following  laws: 

1.  The  law  of  DULOHG  and  PETIT.  The  product  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  s  ol  i  d  element  and  its  specific  heat  is  about  6.4.  This 
is  evident  from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

Most  of  the  values  of  the  product  lie  as  the  table  shows,  very 
close  to  6.4;  the  maximum  is  6.9,  the  minimum  5.0.  Calling  this 
product  the  atomic  heat,  we  can  express  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  in  the  following  simple  way:  The  atomic  heat  of  the  solid  ele- 
mentH  is  approximately  constant  and  is  about  6.4. 

A  few  deviations  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  column;  in 
such  cases  it  has  frequently  been  found,  however,  that  at  an 
increased  temperature  the  atomic  heat  approaches  the  value  6.4. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  temperature  (room- 
temperature)  at  which  the  measurements  of  the  specific  heat  of 
the  elements  have  been  mainly  carried  out,  the  elements  are  not 
all  in  the  proper  physical  condition  for  comparison.  It  is  notably 
the  elements  with  atomic  weights  under  35  that  show  the  greatest 
deviations. 

It  is  ail  interesting  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  regularity  to  be  found 
in  these  irregularities.  The  latter  become  more  marked  as  the  valence 
inorea.ses. 


Element Li      Be       B        C 

Valence 12        3        4 

Atomic  heat .  .6 . 6    3.7    2.8     1.9 


Na      Mg     Al      Si        P        8 

12        3        4      3(5)  2(4,0) 
6.7    6.1     5.8    4.6    5.9      5.7 


It  is  easv  to  see  how  the  law  of  Duloxg  amd  Petit  can  be 

made  use  of  for  the  determination  of  atomic  weights.     Inverting, 

6.4 

we  have  - — — -  =At.  wt. 

Sp.  H. 

Of  course  the  result  thus  obtained  is  onlj'  approximately 
correct^  for  the  product  6.4  is  not  strictly  constant.  The  method 
is,  however,  reliable  enough  to  determine  what  multiple  of  the 
equivalent  weight  (§  23),  the  exact  value  of  which  can  be  found 
by  analysis,  is  the  atomic  weight. 

209.  2.  Closely  connected  with  the  law  just  enunciated  is  that 
of  Nelmaw,  which  has  been  more  carefully  investigated  by  Reg- 
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Element. 

Sp.H. 

At.  Wt. 

Product. 

Remarks. 

Hydrogen. 

Lithium 

6 

0.941 

0.408 

0.254 

0.174 
0  143 

0.293 
0.250 
0.214 
0.165 

0.189 

0.178 
O.KW) 
0.170 
0.153 
0.121 
0.122 
0.114 
0.107 
0.108 
0.095 
0.094 
0.079 
0.077 
0.082 
0.080 
0.084 
0.0<)6 
0.072 
0.0()1 
0.058 
0.059 
0.057 
0.0.>1 
0.057 
0.054 
0.051 
0.047 
0.0.W 
0.045 
0 .  045 
0.033 
0.031 
0.032 
0.032 
0.032 
0.032 
0.033 
0.031 
0.030 
0.027 
0.027 

1.008 

7.03 

9.1 

11.0 

}  12.00  1 

23.05 
24.36 
27.1 
28.4 

31.0 

32.06 

39.15 

40.1 

44.1 

52.1 

55.0 

55.9 

59.0 

58.7 

63.6 

65.4 

70 

72.5 

75.0 

79.2 

79.96 

90.6 

96.0 
101.7 
103.0 
106.5 
107.93 
112.4 
115 
119.0 
120.2 
127.6 
126.97 
138.9 
140.25 
184 
191 
193.0 
194.8 
197.2 
200.0 
204.1 
20().9 
208.5 
'  232.5 

2:«.5 

6 

6.6 

3.7 

2.8 

2.1 
1.7 

6.7 
6.1 
5.8 
4.6 

5.9 

5.7 
6.5 
6.8 
6.7 
6.3 
6.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6.4 
6.0 
6.1 
5.5 
5.6 
6.9 
6.3 
6.7 
6.0 
6.9 
6.3 
6.0 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
6.5 
6.5 
6.1 
6.0 
6.8 
6.2 
6.3 
6.1 
5.9 
6.1 
6.2 
6.3 
6.4 
6.7 
6.4 
6.2 
6.2 
6.5 

Liquid. 

Beryllium. 

Boron 

Sp.  H.  at25r»"0.58;  prod. 

-5.2. 
Amorphous.   Sp.H. at 400** 

^^^°  1  diamond  . . 
Sodium 

-0.58;  prod. -6.4. 

Above  900^  Sp.  H.  "0.459; 
prod.  —  5.5. 

Magnesium 

Aluminium. 

Silicon 

Crystallized.    Sp.  H.  above 

Phosphonia 

Sulohur. 

200° -0.204:  prod.-5.a 
Yellow.    Sp.  H.  ofredP- 
0.1698;  prod. -5.24. 
Rhombic 

Potassium 

Calcium 

Scandium 

Chromium 

Mansranese 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Copper 

zinc^.::::. 

Gallium 

Germanium. 

Arsenic 

Cr}'stallized. 

Selenium. 

Do. 

Bromine 

Solid. 

Zirconium 

Molybdenum. 

Ruthenium 

Ilhodium 

Palladium 

Silver 

Cadmium. 

Indium. 

Tin 

Antimony. 

Tellurium 

Iodine 

I..anthanum 

Cerium 

Tungsten 

Osmium, 

Iridium 

Platinum. 

Gold 

Mercurv • 

Solid 

Thallium. 

I^ad 

Bismuth 

Thorium 

Uranium 
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NATJLT  and  Kopp.  This  law  says  that  in  solid  compounds  each 
element  has  a  constant  atomic  heat,  which  varies  but  little  from  that 
of  the  free  element.  The  molecular  heat  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  heats.  If  the  molecular  heat  of  solid  com- 
pounds is  divided  by  the  nmnber  of  atoms,  the  quotient  must  be 
about  6.4.  In  reality  this  quotient  proved  to  be:  for  bromine 
compounds  RBr,  6.9;  forRBra,  6.5;  for  iodine  compounds  RI,  6.7; 
RI2,  6.5.  The  law  of  Neumann  likewise  holds  for  many  elements 
whose  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  has  not  been  susceptible  of 
measurement,  thus  e.g.  for  chlorine  compounds:  for  RCl  com- 
pounds the  quotient  referred  to  was  6.4,  for  RCI2,  6.2,  for  certain 
double  chlorides,  6.1-6.2.  For  other  elements,  like  oxygen,  the 
atomic  heat  found  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compounds  is 
constant,  but  it  is  about  4  0  instead  of  about  6.4.  The  same  is 
true  of  hydrogen,  whose  mean  atomic  heat  in  solid  compounds 
is  2.3.  These  figures  were  found  by  determining  the  molecular 
heat  of  various  oxygen  or  hydrogen  compounds  and. subtracting 
from  it  the  known  atomic  heats  of  the  other  elements.  If  the 
atomic  heat  thus  obtained  is  di^'ided  by  the  atomic  weight,  we 
have  the  specific  heat  of  the  element  in  its  compounds. 

The  way  in  which  the  law  of  Neumann  can  be  applied  to 
atomic  weight  determinations  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
example: 

The  problem  is  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium  with  the 
help  of  the  specific  heat  of  sulphate  of  lime,  CaS04,  which  amounts  to 
0.1966  according  to  Regnault. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  1  kg.  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  contains 
0.204  kg.  calcium,  0.235  kg.  sulphur  and  0.471  kg.  oxygen.  The  atomic 
heat  of  oxj'-gen  in  compounds  is  4.0  (see  above),  and,  since  its  atomic 

weight  is  16,  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen  in  its  compounds  is -j^  =0.25. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  found  that  the  specific  heat  of  sulphur  in  com- 

5.4 
pounds  is  -^  =  0.169. 

The  heat-capacity  of  0.235  kg.  sulphur  in  com- 
pounds is  therefore 0.235x0.169=0.0397 

The  heat-capacity  of  0.471  kg.  oxygen  m  com- 
pounds is 0.417X0.25   -=0.1177 

Total 0.1574 
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This  Bvim  aubtractwl  from  the  apeciGc  heat  of  anhydrous  calcium 
sulphate  (0.1966)  gives  the  heat-capacity  of  0.294  kg.  calcium;  hence  the 
latler  is 

0.1966-0.1574-0.03ft2. 

The  siJecific  heat  of  calcium  m  its  comiximids  is  therefore 

Tlie  atomic  heat  of  calcium  aa  a  metal,  w-e  may  assume  \iith  grecc 
probability,  is  not  far  from  6.4.  The  atomic  weight  will  therefore  amount 

Now  the  equivalent  weight  of  calcium  is  Imown  from  the  analysis  of 
calcium  chloride;  it  is  20.0,  since  35.45  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  are  in 
com bi nation  with  20  parts  of  calcium.  The  atomic  weight  must  there- 
fore be  this  number  or  a  simple  multiple  of  it;  evidently  twice  the 
equivalent  weight,  or  40,  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  multiples  to  the  num- 
ber 4S,  80  tliat  40  must  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weight. 

The  value  of  the  atomic  weight  calculated  from  Nedmann'& 
law  therefore  serves  merely  to  decide  what  multiple  of  the  equiva- 
lent weight  must  be  taken ;  for  this  purpose  the  number  so  obtaltted 
13  suIFiciently  accurate. 

310,  3.  The  law  of  Mitschertich.  The  crystal  form  of  eom- 
pountls  hamns  analogous  chemical  composition  is  Ike  aame:  or,  in 
other  words,  compounds  of  analogous  chemical  compositian  art 
is  amorphous.  The  comiMunds  IvCI,  IvI,  KBr,  e,g,  are 
analogous  in  composition;  the}'  all  crystallize  in  cubes.  HjKPO*, 
HsKAnOt,  Ha(NH4)P04  also  have  an  analogous  composition  and 
all  crystallize  in  the  tetragonal  system.  The  analogous  eompoiu  ia 
KClOj  and  ICJInO*  both  cr^-stallize  rhombic. 

If  two  compounds  have  been  proved  to  be  isomorphous,  it  is 
very  probable  that  their  composition  is  analogous,  whereupon 
the  atomic  weight  Ls  readily  found.  Let  us,  for  example,  take 
the  case  nf  manganese,  supposing  its  atomic  weight  to  be  unknown; 
now  potassium  permanganate  ir  isomorphous  with  potassium  per- 
chlorate,  which  latter  Ls  known  to  have  the  formula  KCIO4, 
Analysis  has  shown  the  formula  of  pota.ssi«m  permanganate  to  be 
KMn^Oj,  X  being  unknow-n,  for  39  jwrt*  (by  weight)  of  potassium 
(1  atom)  are  combined  with  54  parts  of  oxygen  (4  atoms)  and  6S 
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parts  of  manganese  (x  atoms).  From  its  isomorphism  with  KCIO4 
it  follows  that  its  formula  must  be  KMn04  (ie.  x  =  l),  hence  55 
is  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese. 

In  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  we  could  use  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  crystallized  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc.  The 
formula  of  the  former  is  MgS04-f  7H2O.  On  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  zinc  sulphate  and  the  isomorphism  mentioned  we  have 
the  formula  ZnS04-l-7H20,  from  which  the  atomic  weight  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  as  above. 

The  law  of  isomorphism  was  discovered  as  early  as  1819.  Since  at  that 
time  the  law  of  Avogadro  received  little  attention  and  the  determination 
of  the  specific  heat  was  in  many  cases  impossible,  the  phenomena  of  iso- 
morphism were  the  most  important  means  of  getting  information  regarding 
the  value  of  the  atomic  weight.  Subsequently  its  im|:x>rtance  for  this  pur- 
pose lessened,  mainly  because  simpler  means  were  found,  but  also  because 
it  proved  to  \ie  very  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  two  sub- 
stances are  isomorphous.  Moreover  it  was  found  that  certain  substances 
of  entirely  different  composition  are  isomorphous. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  isomorphism  is  the  fact  that  a  supersaturated 
solution  can  be  made  to  crystallize,  not  only  by  an  extremely  small  amount 
of  the  dissolved  substance  itself  ("sowing," or  "inoculation"),  but  by  bodies 
that  are  isomorphous  with  it. 

Experimental  Determinatioii  of  Equivalent  Weights. 

In  the  methods  above  described  the  question  is  one  of  determining 
which  multiple  of  the  equivalent  weight  is  the  atomic  weight.  In  order 
to  establish  the  atomic  weights  with  accuracy  the  ecjuivalent  weights  must 
be  determined  with  the  greatest  possible  precision.  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  which  is  one  of  fundamental  importance,  since  all  the  numerical 
reIationshi()s  of  chemical  reactions  are  based  on  tlie  atomic  weights,  has 
been  the  object  of  numerous  investigations  in  the  preceding  century  and 
to-day  it  is  still  only  partially  accomplished. 

The  first  atomic  weight  table  dates  from  Dalton  in  1805.  Tlie  figures 
given  in  it  were  scarcely  more  than  rough  approximations.  Berzelius 
(1779-1848)  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  century  determined  a 
long  series  of  equivakni  numbers,  after  having  been  first  obliged  in  most 
cases  to  work  out  reliable  analytical  methods.  The  atomic  weights  at 
which  he  arrived  were  in  general  use  for  many  years  and  really  differ  from 
the  more  accurate  ones  now  employed  by  hardly  more  than  r  fraction  of  a 
per  cent.  Exceedingly  accurate  "atomic  weight  determin^it ions "  were 
undertaken  by  Stas  (1813-1891).  The  ten  atomic  weights  determined  by 
him,  viz.  those  of  Ag,  CI,  Br,  I,  K,  Na,  Li,  S,  Pb,  and  N,  are  in  most  cases 
accurate  to  within  a  few  units  in  the  second  decimal  place.     The  researches 
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called  foe  inoet  exbauating  luid  persUtent  labors  during  a  long  i>erlod  ol 

In  the  last  decade  atomic  weight  detemiiiiat  ions  have  Ijppn  carried 
out  on  a  scake  of  inucli  greater  refinenient  liy  Mohlev,  IticHAiius,  Gute 
and  others  and  the  aceuraey  oE  the  values  haa  been  extended  another  decinml 
place,  so  that  now  not  a  few  of  the  atoraic  weights  ore  established  with 
certainty  to  witliin  a.  few  units  in  the  third  decimal  place. 

In  determining  atomic  weight*  either  purely  cliemical  or  physico- 
chemical  methods  may  lie  employed.  Both  have  been  greatly  perfected 
in  these  latter  invent  igut  ions  and  they  will  now  be  deseribed  in  a  few  para- 
graphs. 

As  tor  the  purely  chemical  methods,  there  are  tour  conditions  which 
are  eeaential  to  an  accurate  determination  of  an  atomic  weight:  (a)  A 
Buitablc  substance  must  be  found  which  can  be  prepared  perfectly  pure. 
(b)  This  compound  must  contain  in  addition  to  the  element  under  study 
only  elements  of  accurately  known  atomic  weight,  (r)  The  valenc«  of  the 
elements  in  this  compound  must  be  well  defined.  It  is  not  penniaoibte, 
for  example,  that  the  auletance  be  a  mixture  of  two  stages  of  oxidation, 
(d)  The  compound  selected  must  be  adapted  to  an  exact  analysis,  or  else 
its  exact  synthesis  from  the  weighed  elements  must  be  iioBsible. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  legitimacy  of  tliCM  demands  it  is 
often  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  Tlie  preparation  of  a  compound  in  the  pure 
state  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  operations,  if  by  purity  we  mean  the 
reduction  of  the  impurities  to  a  10~'  part  of  the  whole.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  this  could  be  rcadity  accomplislied  by  recrystailixation,  but 
now  we  know  that  every  subslance  that  separates  out  in  a  solid  phase  has 
u  tendency  to  retain  upon  its  surface  or  in  its  interior  u  part  of  the  other 
substance  contained  in  the  phase  out  of  which  the  solid  separated.  All 
precipitat«B  or  crystals  from  a()ueous  solutions  contain  water  that  is  not 
in  chemical  combination.  Even  the  splendid  glistening  silver  crystals  that 
are  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  silver  nitrate  solution  and  are  apparently 
perfectly  dry  and  pure  contain  not  only  water  but  silver  nitrate  as  well. 
Silver  chloride,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  by  silver 
nitrate,  may  have  included  traces  of  NaCI,  AgNO,  or  NaNO,,  even  after  a 
thorough  washing.  Potassium  chlorate,  though  much  less  soluble  than 
potassium  chloride,  contniiis  nevertheless  0,027''ii  of  the  latter  after  repeal«d 
reciystailiEatinns.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  sources  of  error  in  all 
quantitative  researches  is  the  linsuHiiected  presence  of  hygrnscoDically 
held  water,  since  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  detect  liy  chemical  tests  and  caiiiKa 
no  cescntial  change  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  substance  containing 

it. 

The  analysis  of  a  substance  resolves  itself  in  most  cases  into  a  separation 
of  its  components  in  the  form  of  other  compounds  and  weighings  of  the 
latter.  For  example,  in  oriler  to  determine  the  silver  content  of  silver 
nitrate  the  mi-tal  is  thrown  down  n.;  silver  chloride  and  the  latter  is  weighed, 
whereupon  the  quantity  of  silver  can  be  calculateil  frr^n  the  known  silver 

itwt  of  the  chloride.    The  analyst  generally  finds  it  also  necessary  to 
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convert  one  compound  into  another  quantitatively.  The  modem  investiga- 
tions oi  atomic  weights  have  also  taught  us  that  this  is  often  a  very  difficult 
problem.  Among  other  sources  of  error  in  this  connection  are  the  solu- 
bility of  the  so-called  *' insoluble"  substances  and  the  solubility  of  glass. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  sul>stances  like  silver  chloride,  barium  sul- 
phate, etc.,  are  not  strictly  insoluble;  but  their  solubility  has  first  received 
proper  attention  in  connection  with  the  recent  atomic  weight  determinations. 
In  working  with  glass  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  silicic  acid  as  an 
impurity.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  use  of  vessels  of  quartz 
or,  better  still,  of  platinum,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  important  refinement 
of  method. 

Physico-chemical  methods  have  found  application  in  the  determination 
of  the  volume  weight  of  gases.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  of  modem  physical 
concepts  is  that  of  the  ideal  gas,  whose  expansion  at  constant  pressure  or 
pressure  increase  at  constant  volume  both  have  a  coefficient  for  a  tem[)era- 
ture  change  of  one  degree  of  exactly  1/273.08.  Moreover,  the  ideal  gas 
is  in  strict  accord  with  Boyle's  law.  A  gram  molecule  of  such  a  gas  at 
6°  and  7(50  mm.  Hg  pressure  would  occupy  a  volume  of  22.412  I.  However, 
the  actual  gases  arc  more  compressible  and  expansible  than  the  ideal  gas; 
hydrogen  and  helium  are  the  only  ones  that  are  less  compressible.  For  this 
reason  22.412  1.  of  an  actual  gas  at  0°  and  700  mm.  Hg  contains  a  little 
more  than  one  gram  molecule.  If  we  let  1  +  A  represent  the  number  of 
gram  molecules  of  an  actual  gas  which  are  contained  in  22.412 1.,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  gas  becomes 

22.412  G 


M 


1  +X 


where  G  is  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  the  gas  under  normal  conditions.  The 
establishment  of  the  atomic  weight  of  a  gas  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  magnitudes  G  and  X,  The  methods  for 
ascertaining  the  exact  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  a  gas  have  undergone 
important  improvements  in  recent  years.  The  agreement  of  the  values 
found  by  the  different  investigators  is  within  ±0.0(X)1.  While  fonnerly 
the  gases  were  weighed  in  huge  globes,  some  containing  as  much  as  21  1., 
later  investigators  have  been  able  to  reduce  this  volume  to  between  one  liter 
and  half  a  liter,  or  even  less.  Nevertheless  the  concordance  between  the 
various  series  of  determinations  was  improved,  because  the  corrections  for 
the  small  globes  were  much  less.  An  additional  correction  was  applied 
for  the  contraction  of  a  globe  on  evacuation,  due  to  the  external  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  reducing  the  volume  slightly;  the  buoyancy  effect  of  the 
air  is  so.newhat  less  for  an  evacuated  globe  than  for  one  filled  with  pas. 

In  order  to  remove  completely  the  layer  of  air  that  has  been  condensed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  necessary  to  evacuate  the  latter 
rei>eatedly  to  as  low  a  vacuum  as  possible  and  to  fill  it  with  the  gas  whose 
density  is  to  Ixj  determined,  great  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Furthermore,  the  purification  of  the  gases  to  be  weighed  is  much  better 
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accoroplislied  hj  Hrst  litjuefying  them  aiul  then  removing  the  impuritlee 
by  fr;iclional  diatillatioii  nl  a  low  l«mperatuie. 

I'hc  dntermiiiatbn  o1  Uie  (giiiintit;  l  can  lie  acrampllshed  in  four  dlfTerent 
wuys.  n-hich  are  fotiiiil  ile«cril«il  in  the  larger  phyairs  munuaU.  Il  should 
be  noted,  howevet.  that  they  have  not  yet  attame<l  the  enaetness  that 
cliuraoleritefl  the  methiiiU  of  ilelemiiniiig  G,  In  the  eases  oF  the  leB<t  oaaily 
eiimletiHeii  gusen,  like  H.  N,  O,  and  C'l,  however,  very  accurate  detenniiialionB 
have  already  been  miule 

I''roiii  an  expcriinentjil  ataudpoint  these  phyaico-chemieal  methods  have 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  purely  cheniicBl  melliods  in  that  pbj^ica/ 
niea&iiremeiits  only  ate  carried  out  after  the  goM  has  been  obtaiLud  pure. 
\ll  the  uiirertaintiea  that  are  involved  in  chemical  transformations  are  thus 
avoided;  and  upon  audi  inuisformationa  every  purely  chemical  detemu- 
nation  of  an  atomic  weight  ia  based. 


THE  PERIODIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

21 1.  In  studying  the  elements  which  we  hiive  considered  so  far, 
we  hiive  found  that  they  can  be  arranged  into  groups  of  elements 
accontinw  to  their  valence,  the  elements  of  each  group  sh.  'Ving 
great  similarity  in  the  types  of  their  compounds.  The  physiciil 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  of  such  a  group  are 
found  tu  change  progreaaively  as  the  atomic  weight  increases, 
Tlie  question  now  arises  whether  all  elements  can  be  thus  arranged 
into  groups;   the  reply  is  affirmative. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  la«t  century  there  wns  no  lack  of  attempts  to  arrange 
the  clemenlB  into  groups  of  aitnilar  elemcnla,  Dobbeiieineh  called  atten- 
tion to  a  simple  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  kindred  elements 
a«  early  tm  1817,  and  in  183!)  lie  [iresented  the  doctrine  of  Iriiutg,  i.e.  he 
^owed  that  there  are  <tilTerent  groups  of  three  eleraentn  each,  which  have 
a  great  sunllarity  among  tliemselves  and  a  constant  difference  t.i  the  atomio 
weights,  e,g.  CI.  Br.  I ;  t'a,  Sr,  Bb,  etc.  In  the  year  1865  the  law  oj  <Ktav«i 
was  proposed  by  Newlan'ds,  he  having  discovered  that,  if  the  elemenla 
are  arranged  acci)riliag  lo  increuaing  atomic  weight,  after  an  interval  of 
wven  elements  an  element  follows  which  has  properties  analogous  to  tluMB 
of  the  first,  i-e.  the  first,  eighth,  fifteenth,  etc..  are  similar.  In  18(19 
MKNiinLfepp  and  Imth\k  Meybh  almost  simultaneously  reached  con- 
cla^iions  which  are  comprehended  by  the  term  "periodic  system." 

If  we  anange  the  elements  according  to  increasing  atontio 
weight,  thus: 

H  1 
I.i   7         Br     9A       Bit  C  !2         N  14         0  16      F  19 

Nii23       Mg24  Al  :>7.1      Si  28.4      P  31.0      S  32      C135.4 
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we  see  that  there  Ls  a  gradual  variation  in  the  properties  of  elements 
in  a  horizontal  line;  after  fluorine,  however,  a  small  increase  in  the 
atomic  weight  involves  a  sudden  change  of  properties.  Moreover 
those  elements  which  are  in  the  same  vertical  column  show  great 
similarity,  as  we  saw  above  in  the  cases  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  etc. 

This  regular  change  makes  itself  evident  in  the  valence  toward 
oxygen,  which  rises  from  one  (with  Li  and  Na)  to  two  (Be,  Mg), 
hree  (B,  Al),  jmr  (C,  8i),  pe  (N,  T),  six  (S)  and  seven  (CI  m  CI2O7). 
The  valence  toward  hydrogen  or  a  halogen  increases,  however, 
from  one  (Li)  to  four  (C)  and  then  falls  again  to  one  (F).  A  similar 
regular  change  is  to  be  obser\'ed  with  reference  to  the  physical 
properties,  e.g.  si>eciiic  gravity  and  atomic  voliune. 

Na         Mr         Al  Si        P  (red)         S       G  Oiq.) 

Sp.  gravity 0.97     1.75    2.67    2.49    2.14    2.0G     1.33 

At.  volume 24        14        10        11        14        10        27 

By  atomic  volume  we  understand  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the 
weight  of  the  unit  volume  (based  on  water  of  4°  as  1);  it  is  therefore 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  occupied  by  a  gram-atom. 

Here  we  observe  an  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  up  to  alu- 
miniimi,  then  again  a  decrease  to  chlorine,  w^hile  the  atomic  vol- 
ume, on  the  other  hand,  decreases  from  the  beginning  of  the  series 
to  aluminium  and  then  increases.  This  steady  change  of  the 
same  physical  properties  is  also  observed  in  the  compounds 
of  the  above  elements.    For  the  oxides,  e.g.  we  have: 

NaaO 

Sp.  gravity 2.8 

At.  volume 22 

^loreover,  if  we  write  down  a  series  of  elements  according  to 
increasing  atomic  weight,  beginning  with  another  univalent  metal, 
we  discover  irregularities  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  the  above. 
The  following  series  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this: 

Aff  Cd  In  Sn  Sb  Te  T 

Atomic  wt 107.8    112.4      115      119.0    120.2     127.6    127.0 

Sp.  gravity 10.5        8.6      7.4  7.2        6.7        6.2        4.9 

Here  also  we  find  the  same  gradual  rise  of  valence  from  silver, 
which  is  univalent,  to  septivalent  iodine,  the  progressive  transi- 
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tion  from  metal  to  metalloid  and  a  continuous  decrease  in  specific 
g^a^^ty.    But  more;  if  we  put  this  last  row  under  the  first  two: 


U      7      Be     9.1    B     11       C     12       N     14       O     10       F     19 
Ntt   23.1     Mg  24.4    AI     27.1    Si     28.4    P      31.0    S     32.1    CI    35.5 
Ag  107.!»    Cd  112.4    In  115       Sn  119.0    Sb  120.2    Te  127.0    I    127.0, 

it  in  apparent  that'  the  elements  in  the  same  vertical  columns 
belong  to  a  group.  This  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  last  foui 
columns  in  preceding  chaptere;  it  will  be  proved  for  the  others 
lat«r  on. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  j^vjsical  and  chemical  propcrtUs  of  the  elements  are  functions  of 
their  atomic  weigliU;  and  when  we  consider  the  series  b^inning 
with  lithium  and  sodium,  and  note  that  in  each  instance,  after  a 
difference  of  about  16,  there  follows  another  clement  with  corre- 
sponding properties,  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  these 
profjerties  are  periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weights. 

Hy  &  function  we  understand  in  general  a  dependent  relation  between 
twi)  or  more  magnitudes,  of  such  a  sort  that,  wheJi  one  changes,  the 
other  dues  likewise.  In  the  equations  y^aix;  y-^aj;  y^i",  etc, 
y  is  u  function  of  x.  \  periodic  function  requires  that  the  same  value 
appear  for  one  maguitude  in  regular  intervals  as  the  other  magnitude 
steadily  increasei.  -\n  example  of  this  kind  is  presented  by  the  gonlo* 
metric  functions,  as  t/'^sin  x,  etc.,  for  every  time  x  increaaes  by  2>t,  y 
corner  to  have  the  same  value  again. 

If  we  desire  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  juet  stated,  we  shall 
have  to  investigate  first  the  length  of  each  period,  in  other  words, 
determine  how  many  elements  intervene  in  the  table,  according  to 
increiLsing  atomic  weight  between  two  with  analogous  properties. 

It  has  already  l)ccn  shown  that  for  (he  elements  as  far  as  chlo- 
rine, a  period  always  includes  seven  elements.     After  chlorine 
comes  ixjtaasium   (39),   which  thus  falls  into  the  column  under, 
sodium.     The  following  elements, 

K39.2    Ca40.1     Sc44.1    Ti48.1     V5I.2    Cr52.1     MnM.O. 

correspond  very  well  with  the  preceding  series, 

Na23.1     Mg24.4    A127.1    Si28.4    P31.0    S32.1     fla^.S 
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at  least  so  far  as  the  valence  and  the  form  of  the  compound  are 
concerned  (AI2O3  and  SC2O3,  Ti02  and  SiOa.  K2Cr04  and  K2SO4, 
KMn04  and  KC1(^4),  although  the  similarity  of  these  elements  in 
other  respects  is  not  very  marked. 

The  elements  following  manganese,  viz.,  Fe  55.9,  Co  59.0, 
Ni  58.7,  however,  do  not  fit  in  at  all  under  K,  Ca,  Sc;  but  if  we 
pass  these  by  there  follows  another  series  of  seven  elements,  which 
corresponds  to  the  one  beginning  with  jwtassium: 

Cu63.6    Zn65.4    Ga  70    Ge72.5    As  75.0    Se  79.2    Br  80.0. 

We  therefore  reach  the  conclusion  that,  after  the  first  two  periods 
of  seven  elements  ending  with  chlorine  must  come  one  of  seventeen 
elements  (two  of  seven  each,  and  three  elements  placed  at  the  side), 
if  the  elements  in  the  same  vertical  column  are  to  correspond  in 
their  properties. 

This  large  period  of  seventeen  elements  can,  tlierefore,  te 
arranged  under  the  preceding  sjnall  period  of  seven  elements  in 
the  following  way: 

SMALL  PERIOD. 

Na23.1  Mg24.4  .\127.1    Si28.4  P31.0      S32.1    a35.5 

LARGE   PERIOD. 

K39.2  Ca40.1  Sc44.1  Ti48.1  V51.2  Cr52.1  Mnoo.O  Fe55.9  Co59.0 
Ni58.7    CuC3.C    Zn65.4  Ga70    Ga72.")  As75.0   Sc79  2     BrSO.O. 

In  order  to  arrange  in  periods  the  elements  whose  atomic  weights 
exceed  eighty,  it  is  again  necessary  to  assume  large  periods,  and, 
moreover,  to  leave  several  places  vacant.  In  this  manner  we 
arrive  at  the  scheme  known  as  Mkndel^eff's  table  (see  p.  301). 

As  to  the  position  of  hydrogen  in  this  table  opinions  are  divided. 
Mendeleeff  placed  this  element  in  the  first  group,  al)ove  lithium;  its 
chemical  properti(?s  indicate  without  doubt  that  it  belongs  with  these 
metals.  On  the  other  hand,  Orme  Masson  has  presented  arguments 
for  placing  it  at  the  head  of  group  VII,  as  is  done  in  this  table.  These 
arguments  arc  as  follows: 

(1  The  molecule  of  hydrogen  contains  two  atoms,  as  does  a  halogen 
molecule,  while  the  molecule  of  an  alkali  metal  consists  of  one  atom. 
(2)  The  very  low  boiling-jwint  of  hydrogen  indicates  a  similarity  to 
the  halogens:   moreover  the  boiling-points  of  the  alkali  metals  fall  with 
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increasing  atomic  weight.  (3)  The  difference  betWTcn  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elempiits  of  a  horieontal  series  is,  on  the  average,  3.  By 
placing  hydrogen  in  group  \\\  it  differs  by  'A  from  the  next  element-, 
helium:  but  it  \s  then  also  in  good  agreement  with  fluorine,  for  the 
mean  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  auccessi^  elements  of  a 
column  is  16.  The  difference  F— H— IS,  while  Li -H  =6,  i.e.,  there  b  no 
analogy  in  the  latter  case.  (4)  Liquid  and  solid  hydrogen  have  no  motallic 
properties.  (->!  The  moat  important  argument  for  plaeing  hj'drogea 
•n  the  first  group  is  based  on  its  relation  to  the  aeids,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen.  But  in  organic  eomjmunds  chlorine 
can  replace  hydrogen  without  essentially  altering  the  nature  of  tlie 
«ubiFtttni«.  This  "organic"  argument  thus  offsets  the  "inorganic" 
one,  based  on  the  analogy  of  acida  and  salts. 

-\a  to  the  elements  illscovcreJ  in  the  atniosjihere  since  1894,  viz., 
helium  (at.  ivt.  4),  nam  W  ,  argon  (40  ,  InjpCon  {SI.Gl  and  xenon  (128), 
it  is  clear  that  they  form  a  natural  group,  for  their  properties  display 
great  analogy  (aee  |  1101.  Since  they  are  not  able  to  form  compounds 
with  other  elements,  they  can  be  regarded  as  nulli\  slent.  In  that  case 
their  group  could  find  a  place  after  the  eighth,  or  before  the  first,  group 
(compare  the  table,  page  294),  thus  forming  a  bridge,  or  transition, 
from  the  strongest  electro-negative,  to  the  strongest  electro-positive, 
elements.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  argon  with  an  atomic  weight 
of  40  precedes  potassium  with  an  atomic  weight  of  39.  As  may  be  seen 
from  Plat«  I,  their  atomic  volumes  fit  into  Lothar  Mkver's  curve 
very  well. 

313.  Group  VIII,  as  has  l)een  said,  owes  its  origin  to  the  setting 
at  the  side  of  the  elements  included  in  it,  for  by  this  means  the 
corresponding  elements  of  groups  I-\'II  could  be  brought  under 
each  other.  It  will  thus  be  of  importance  to  the  system,  if  the 
nine  elements  of  this  group  ilisplay  so  much  analogy  to  each  other 
that  the  grouping  of  them  toj^ether  appears  actually  justified,  Now 
this  is  really  the  case,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  study  of  their 
properties: 

1,  All  these  elements  arc  of  a  gray  color  and  difficultly  fusi- 
ble; indeed,  osmium  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  metala  to  fuEe 
(2.500");  iridium  melts  at  1950",  wrought  iron  at  IfjOO",  etc.  The 
nielting-point  of  iron  18  higher  than  that  of  cobalt,  and  the  latter 
higher  than  that  of  nickel.  A  similar  fall  of  this  constant  is  founil 
with  ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladiim],  an<l  also  with  osmium, 
iridium  and  platinum. 

2,  Thrir  atomic  volumes  are  small  in  comparison  with  those 
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of  the  neigliborinf:  eltnieMts.  The  atoiiiit;  volume  of  molybdenum 
is  11.2,  that  of  ruthenium,  rhfxiiuiii  and  palladium  about  9;  that  of 
silver  10.3;  that  of  i^admium  13.0. 

3.  They  display  in  a  marked  degree  the  ability  to  let  h\drogen 
pass  through  at  reii-heat,  or  to  condense  it  on  themselves  at  or- 
dinary temperattires.  The  former  property  is  especially  developed 
in  iron  and  platinum,  the  latter  in  palla<linni. 

4.  It  is  only  with  these  metals  that  we  find  RO4  compounds,  in 
other  wordc,  they  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  ocHi'alent.  The 
compounds  OSO4  and  RUO4.  for  example,  are  known,  and  also  those 
with  carlwn  monoxide,  as  Ni(CX))4  and  Fe(C0)4.  We  find  here 
a  general  tendency  to  form  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide, 
e.g.  l'tC'la-3C0,  lu  this  last  compound  platinum  can  also  be  con- 
sidered octi\alent. 

5.  Thpy  fonn  stable  and,  in  most  cases,  well-crj'stallizing 
double  salts  with  potassium  cyanide.  Iron,  ruthenium,  and 
oaraium  gi^'e  comjwunds  of  the  t>^^e  Iv4R(CN')fl;  cobalt,  rhodium, 
and  iridium  form  K3R(CN)e,  while  the  elements  of  the  last  coliunn, 
nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum,  give  KaRtCNJi  double  salt£. 

6.  The\'  all  form  colored  salts:  those  of  cobalt  are  red  or  blue; 
the  nickel  salts  are  green;  all  the  rest  are  of  various  shades  of 
brown. 

7.  They  all  possess  the  ability  to  condense  on  themselves 
other  gases  than  hydrogen  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts;  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  platinum  metala,  Platinum  and  palladium 
absorb  carbon  monoxide  greedily. 

213.  I^et  us  now  examine  the  seven  other  groups  {vertical  col- 
unms)  more  closely.  If  we  bear  in  mind  what  was  stated  with 
reference  to  the  large  periods,  it  is  a|)parcnt  that  not  all  the  ele- 
ments in  such  a  group  display  perfect  chemical  analogy.  Such 
analog)'  is  found,  however,  when  we  compare  with  each  other 
only  those  elements  that  belong  to  the  even  or  the  odd  rows  of 
the  lai^  periods.  The  similarity  of  the  elements  of  these  di%'ision3 
is  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  large  periods,  from  the  following  facta: 

1.  Onlj'  the  elements  of  the  odd  rows  give  hydrogen  oralkyl 
compounds.     . 

2.  In  the  even  rows  the  basic  properties  of  the  hydroxides  aro 
prominent,  in  the  odd  rows  the  acidic  properties. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  passing  from  left  to  right  in  the 
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table,  we  meet  first  those  that  form  the  strongest  l:ases  and  then 
gradually  those  that  give  acids.  The  latter  property  is  most 
marked  in  the  halogens,  since  they  even  form  strong  acids  on 
combination  with  hydrogen. 

A  similar  change  is  observed  in  going  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  system.  As  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  metallic  (base- 
forming)  nature  of  the  elements  in  each  group  becomes  more 
predominant. 

214.  The  periodic  system  of  the  elements  is  of  value  in  four 
different  respects: 

1.  In  constructing  a  s>'stem  of  the  elements. 

2.  In  ascertaining  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  whose  equiva- 
lent weights  only  could  be  determined. 

3.  In  foretelling  the  properties  of  elements  as  yet  undiscovered. 

4.  In  confirming  or  correcting  atomic  weights. 

Let  iLS  look  at  these  various  applications  in  some  detail: 

The  Use  of  the  Periodic  Law  in  Constructing  a  System  of  the 

Elements. 

215.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  elements  Mendel^eff 
reached  the  following  important  conclusion :  The  entire  character  of 
an  element^  as  displayed  in  its  physical  as  well  as  in  its  chenncal 
properties,  is  determined  by  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  sys- 
tem and  particularly  by  the  four  adjacent  elements,  the  atomic 
analogues.  If  an  element  is  in  an  even  series,  the  elements  in 
the  adjoining  even  series  are  its  atomic  analogues;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  odd  ro>^^.  From  this  it  follows  that,  when  the  properties  of 
an  element  are  exactly  known,  its  place  in  the  system  can  be 
assigned.    A  couple  of  illustrations  will  make  this  clear. 

The  element  beryllium  possesses  marked  analogy  to  alumin- 
ium on  the  one  hand  and  magnesium  on  the  other;  therefore  it 
was  a  much  discussed  question  whether  its  oxide  should  be  given 
the  formula  BeO  or  Be203.  Since,  according  to  analysis,  9.1 
parts  Be  combine  with  16  parts  0,  the  atomic  weight  would  be 
in  the  former  case  9.1,  in  the  latter  |X9.1  =  13.7  With  the  atomic 
weight  13.7  the  element  would  stand  between  nitrogen  and  oxygen; 
OS  nitrogen  and  the  elements  of  the  sulphur  group  as  well  yield 
only  acid-forming  oxides,  beryllium  oxide  would  have  to  be  an 
acid  anhydride  too,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  being  a  basic  oxide. 
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Tlitia  l>pr>-lliuni  would  not  fit  in  ihe  system  with  that  atomic  weight. 
If,  however,  it  has  the  atomic  weight  9.-1,  it  falls  in  the  horizontal 
series  between  the  strongly  basic  lithium  and  the  weakly  acidic 
boron  and  over  magnesium,  with  whieh  it  shows  real  analogy. 
This  iR  indeed  its  fit  place,  i.e.  its  properties  are  those  which  must 
belong  to  an  element  in  this  position  (see  table).  Farther,  the 
properties  of  berylliimi  are  to  those  of  lithium  as  the  properties 
of  boron  are  to  those  of  berylliiim.  or,  in  the  form  of  a  proportion; 
Bc;Li;  ;B  :Be.  Just  as  lithium  forms  a  more  stronEly  basic  o.x^ide 
than  bpr\'lHum,  so  the  basic  character  of  berj'lliiini  oxide  i;?  t;troneer 
than  that  of  boron  oxide;  again,  beryllium  chloride  is  more  \'olii- 
tile  than  lithium  chloride,  boron  chloride  mure  volatile  than 
beryllium  chloride. 

We  also  have  tlie  relation  Be:Mg:  :Li:\a:  ;B;.\1,  for  ben,'liimn 
oxide  13  less  basic  than  magnesium  oxide,  lithium  oxide  than 
sodium  oxide,  boron  oxide  than  alumijiium  oxide.  Beryllium 
fluoride  dissolves  in  water,  magnesium  fluoride  does  not;  simi- 
larly boron  fluoride,  but  not  aluminium  fluoride,  is  soluble  in  water. 

Finally  we  have  Be:Ai::Ii:Mg:  :B:Si.  The  hydroxides  of 
beryllium  and  alumlniima  are  very  similar  to  each  other;  they  are 
gelatinous  and  soluble  in  alkalies.  Both  meUils  are  scarcely  acted 
upon  by  nitric  acid  and  both  dissolve  in  alkalies  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Their  chlorides  mtist  \k  prepared  in  the  same  way 
from  the  oxides  (by  heating  with  charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine). 
Likewise  lithium  and  magnesium  are  analogous  in  certain  respects; 
the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lithium,  like  the  corresponding 
salta  of  magnej^ium,  are  very  difficultly  soluble,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  other  metals  of  the  lithium  group.  Boron  and 
silicon  both  form  very  rr-fractory  oxides  and  salts;  their  fluorine 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  water  in  a  similar  manner,  etc. 

The  evidence  in  accordance  with  which  beryllium  was  assigned  its 
present  position  in  the  system  waa  subsequently  conlirmeil  directly 
by  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  the  chloride,  which  led 
to  the  formula  BcClj.  The  va(M)r  density  of  the  berylMuni  cimtpound 
of  an  organic  substance  (acetyls cetone)  also  led  to  0,1  as  th?  atomic 
weight  of  berj'llium. 

Aa  a  second  example  let  us  lake  thallium.  This  element  dis* 
plays  analogy  with  the  alkali  metals  and  also  with  aluminium,  m 
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well  cOs  with  lead  and  mereun'.  According  to  its  atomic  weight  it 
must  lie  between  the  two  latter  and  belongs  in  the  aluminium  group. 
This  position  is  justified  when  the  following  relation  is  taken  into 
consideration: 

Tl:Al::Hg:Mg::Pb:Si. 

The  highest  stages  of  oxidation  show  unmistakable  analog}*^, 
since  the  oxides  have  the  same  properties  by  pairs.  The  oxides  of 
aluminium  and  thallium  are  weakly  basic,  those  of  mercury  (ic) 
and  magnesium  more  strongly  basic,  while  lead  dioxide  and  silica 
are  slightly  acidic.  Thallium,  mercury  and  lead  all  form  lower 
oxides  of  strongly  basic  character  (TI2O,  Hg2(),  PbO,)  which  alumin- 
ium, magnesium  and  silicon  are  unable  to  do.  The  oxide  TI2O 
is  comparable  with  K2O  in  its  j)roj>erties,  the  lead  monoxide  with 
calcium  oxide  (T1:K:  :Pb:C*a);  see  the  table.  In  regard  to  the 
physical  pr()|x^rti(^,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  matter  of 
volatility  thallium  lies  between  mercury  and  lead 

Use  of  the  System  in  Ascertaining  the  Atomic  Weights  of  Ele- 
ments whose  Equivalent  Weights  only  are  known. 

216.  A  good  instance  is  that  of  the  ver}'  rare  element  indium. 
When  the  periodic  system  wa^  established  only  the  equivalent 
weight  of  indium  was  known,  the  analysis  of  the  chloride  having 
shown  it  to  Ix?  38.3,  i.e.  it  was  known  that  3S.3  parts  of  indium  com- 
bine with  35.5  j)arts  of  chlorine.  If  this  were  the  atomic  weight 
and  conse(|uently  ln20  the  fonnula  of  the  oxide,  the  element  would 
liave  to  occupy  the  place  which  potassium  now  has.  Not  only  is 
this  place  taken,  but  the  oxide  is  only  weakly  ))asic,  while  it  should 
have  strongly  basic  proi>erties  if  it  belonged  to  the  first  group.  If 
the  atomic  weight  were  76.6,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  InO,  the 
clement  would  stand  between  arsenic  and  selenium  in  the  table;  its 
oxide  could  not  then  have  the  formula  In(*),  but  would  have  to  be 
In206  or  luoOa  and  have  acid  projwrties.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  place  for  a  metal  with  the  atomic  weight  76.6  and  an  oxide  InO 
in  the  second  group,  where  the  oxides  have  this  type.  If  the  oxide 
be  In203.  the  atomic  weight  of  indium  must  be  115.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  vacant  place  in  the  system  between 
Cd  =  112  and  Sn=119  for  an  element  with  an  R2O3  oxide.     In 
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the  same  way  as  we  have  shown  it  for  the  oxides  R2O  ami  U(  l,  it  c-an 
also  be  deraonalrated  that  indium  could  not  be  located  in  the  table 
with  an  oxide  InOa,  InaOj,  InOa,  etc.  There  remains,  thus,  no 
other  posRibility  than  to  give  the  oxide  the  formula  InaOg  and  the 
element  an  atomic  weight  of  115. 

I^t  us  now  see  whether  the  properties  of  the  element  and  its 
compoimds  conform  to  this  location.  Two  of  its  atomic  analogues 
for  this  position  are  oaflmium  and  tin.  The  oxides  of  both  are  easily 
reduced;  ttiis  is  true  also  of  indium  oxide.  If,  now,  we  consider 
themetab: 

Ag,  Cd,  In,  Sii,  Sb  (71h  serJea), 
we  notice  first  that  the  melting-point  of  silver  lies  higher  than  that 
of  cadmium;  likewise  antimony  melts  higher  than  tin; 

Ag>Cd;  Sn<8b. 

If  indium  fits  in  this  series,  it  must,  therefore,  have  the  lowest 
melting-])oint  of  these  five  metals.  This  is  actually  the  case;  its 
melting-point  is  176°.  In  the  color  of  the  metals  there  is  a  further 
analogy;  silver,  cadmium  and  tin  are  white,  and  so  b  indium.  As 
to  the  specific  gravity,  cadmium  has  the  spei'ific  gravity  S.6,  silver 
10.5;  the  difference  b  thus  1.9.  The  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  tin  and  antimony  is,  on  the  contrary,  small, 
7.3—6,7=0.6.  If  indium  stands  between  these  two  pairs  of 
elements  its  specific  gravity  should  be  smaller  than  the  mean  be- 
tween cadmium  and  tui,  i.e.  K8-6+7.3) -7.9.  In  reaHty  its 
specific  gravity  is  7.42. 

The  position  of  the  metal  requires  that  its  oxide  be  feebly  basiCj 
weaker  even  than  the  oxides  of  cadmium  and  thallium  {TI2O3), 
since  cadmium  is  at  the  left  and  thalUum  farther  down  in  the  system 
(5  215);  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  more  strongly  basic  than 
the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  tin.  This  condition  also  is  fulfilled, 
as  the  following  sets  fotth:  the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  tin,  be- 
cause of  their  slightly  acid  nature,  dissolve  in  alkalies,  forming  defi- 
nite compounds  with  the  latter.  The  oxides  of  cadmium  and 
thallium,  however,  are  insoluble  in  alkalies;  they  are  distinctly 
basic.  Indium  sesquioxide  is  sohible  in  alkaUes,  but  forms  no 
definite  compound  with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  also  the  conduct  of  indium  salts  towani  hydro- 
gen sulphide  wliirh  supjMirts  the  placing  of  tlic  element  Iwtween 
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cadmium  and   tin,  for  indium  also  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  from  acid  solutions. 

Prediction  of  the  Properties  of  Elements  yet  Undiscovered. 

217.  When  Mendel^eff  constructed  his  table,  the  elements 
gallium  and  germamum  (fifth  series)  were  still  unkno\^Ti.  From 
the  properties  of  the  atomic  analogues  he  ventured  however  at  that 
time  to  predict  the  properties  of  these  elements;  thirteen  years 
hter  Winkler  discovered  an  element  with  the  atomic  weight  72 
(Mendel6eff  had  termed  such  an  one  "ekasilicon";  the  discoverer 
named  it  germanium).  Indeed  there  proved  to  be  a  very  close 
agreement  between  the  actual  properties  and  those  predicted,  as  the 
following  summary  evidences: 


Properties  of  ekasilioon  predicted  by 
Mendelbbff 


1.  The  atomic  weight  must  be  the 

mean  of  the  lour  atomic  ana- 
logues Si,  Sn,  Zn,  Se,  i.e. 
}(28.4 +  118.5 +65.4 +  79.1) -72.85. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  (deduced  as 

for  indium  above)  must  be  5.5. 

3.  The  atomic  volume  must  lie  be- 

tween those  of  silicon  (13)  and 
tin  (16),  but  be  only  a  trifle 
above  13. 

4.  Since  it  bebngs  in  an  odd  series,  it 

must  be  able  to  form  alkyl  com- 
pounds. Judging  from  analogies, 
the  boiling-point  of  Es(CvH5)4 
must  be  1(K)°,  its  specific  gravity 
0.93. 

5.  The  acid  properties  of  EsO-  must 

be  stronger  than  those  of  SnO,. 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  EsO,  is  4.7. 

7.  Since  the  oxides  of  indium  and 

arsenic  are  easily  reduced,  this 
must  als3  be  true  of  EsO,. 

8.  EsSj,,  because  of  its  analogy  with 

SnS-,  will  probably  be  soluble  in 
NH,SH. 

9.  EsCI,  is  liquid,  boils  below  100° 

(since  the  bailing-point  of  SiCl^  is 
57^  and  that  of  SnQ^  115°),  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.9. 
10.  K,SnF«  being  more  readily  soluble 
m  water  than  K,SiFo,  the  solu- 
bility of  K,EsF„  must  also  be 
greater  than  that  of  KjSiFc 


Properties  of  germanium  discovered  by 
Winkler. 


1.  At.  Wt.- 72.5. 

2.  Sp.  g.-5.469at20*^. 

3.  At.  voL  -  13.a 


4.  Alkyl  compounds  were  obtained. 
Ge(C»Hs)4  t>oils  at  160°  and  its 
specinc  gravity  is  a  little  less 
than  1. 


5.  GeO^  lacks  entirely  the  basic  prop- 

erties which  are  found  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  SnO,. 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  GeO^  is 

4.703  at  18°. 

7.  GeOj  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metai 

by  heating  with  carbon  or  in 
hydrogen. 

8.  GeS,  dissolves  readily  in  NH,SH 


9.  Gea«  is  liquid,  boils  at  86°,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.887 


10.  K-SiFe  is  almost  insoluble: 
KjGeFe  dissolves  in  34  parts  01 
boiling  water. 
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TIse  of  the  Periodic  System  in  Correcting  Atomic  Weighta. 

218.  In  the  group  of  the  platinum  metal.^  the  atomic  weighia 
_  were  previously  determined  by  Behzelius  and  Frem^'  to  be  as 
follows:  Os  =  199,  Pt  198,  Ir  197.  In  this  urdcr  the  metals  named 
do  not.  however,  fit  into  the  system,  for  osmium  should  be  the 
first  of  the  three  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  iron  and  ruthenium, 
i.e.  it  should  have  the  smallest  aloniic  weight  of  the  lliree.  On 
the  other  hand,  platinum,  which  is  mure  akin  U)  {jalladtum,  ouglit 
to  ha\-e  the  highest  atomic  weight.  A  painstaking  investigation 
by  Seubert  showed  that  in  reality  osmium  ha»  the  atomic  weight 
191,  iridium  193.0,  and  plalimun  194.S,  which  order  is  in  harmony 
vith  the  system. 

■■19,  Graphic  representation. — The  fact  that  an  arrangement 
of  the  eleiueiils  according  to  inoreaaiug  atomic  weight  also  makes 
the  gradual  change  of  the  physical  properties  apparent  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  from  a  grapliic  representation  (as  proposed  by 
LoTH.^R  Meykb),  ill  which  the  atomic  weights  are  the  atjscissaa 
and  the  atomic  volumes  the  ordinates  (see  Plate  I  at  end  of  book). 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  the  cur\'e  is  the  regular  rise  and 
fall  of  alomic  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of  each  period  the 
atomic  volume  is  at  a  niaxinmni ;  it  reaches  a  minimum  half  way 
through  the  periotl  {in  the  large  periods  at  group  VIII)  and  then 
increases  again.  In  the  descending  portions  ars  the  ductile,  on 
the  asceiidiiig  the  brittle,  elements.  On  the  ascending  portions 
and  at  the  maxima  are,  further,  the  gaseous  anil  the  easily  fusible 
elenienla;  on  the  descending  and  at  the  minima  the  difficultly 
and  verj'  difficultly  fusible.  On  the  descending  portions  are  the 
elect  ro-[X)si live,  on  the  ascending  the  electro-negative,  elements. 
The  periodicity  of  the  elements  thus  becomes  very  evident. 

aao.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  periodic  nystem  once  more  thrust  into  tha 
fnreicrouiiil  of  interest  one  of  the  olileHt  of  itueetione,  vii,,  that  coiioemiRg 
tlie  unify  of  matter. 

The  striking  conneclion  betweeb  all  the  properties  of  the  elemenlB  and 
tlieir  atomio  weiglits  leads  unavoidably  lo  the  assumption  of  a  primordial 
or  grounil  nubBlotux.  As  to  the  nature  u(  this  aiibatuncc  no  evidence  is  Ht 
liresent  obtainable.  PnocT,  in  181.^,  re^rded  hydropen  aa  811H1  a  «ib- 
ilance.  He  observed  that  the  (then  awepted)  atomic  wciehtR  o(  tnonjr 
elements,  based  on  hydro^n  as  unity,  are  whole  nnmbera.  I.ater,  very 
iierumte  atomic  weight  detcrminatbns,  particularty  those  of  ^fas,  which 
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were  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  testing  this  hypothesis,  demonstrated 
with  certainty,  however,  that  it  was  untenable.     Cf.  §  267. 

221.  The  periodic  system  of  the  elements  is  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry;  it  can  never  lose  its  impor- 
tance, though  it  is  gradually  becoming  more  evident  that  the  system 
in  its  present  form  represents  the  relations  of  the  elements  to  each  other 
merely  in  an  approximate  way  and  is  only  a  crude  first  attempt  at  a  real 
svstcm. 

There  are  indeed  serious  objections  to  the  periodic  sys- 
tem, which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  some  people  rather  hastily  declare 
it  to  l)e  absolutely  worthless.  These  objections  concern,  in  the  first  ])lM('e, 
the  positions  which  certain  elements  occupy  in  the  system,  and  which 
agree  very  poorly  with  their  properties.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  with  gold 
and  copper,  which,  indeed,  show  some  analogy  with  lithium  and  sodi'im 
in  their  o?/«-comi)ounds,  but  otherwise  differ  decideilly  from  the  latter 
elements.  The  same  is  true  of  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group  (Ce,  La,  Nd, 
Pr,  etc.).  The  analogy  with  the  other  elements  of  the  same  group  is  feeble. 
If  the  reply  be  made  that  these  elements  are  still  too  little  known  Ix^cu'ise 
of  their  rarity  and  the  great  expenditure  of  energy  and  pains  require<l  for 
their  investigation,  it  must  l>e  protested  that  the  same  is  also  true  of  those 
l:)etter  known,  such  as  cerium,  and  that  if  these  elements  should  disclose 
themselves  as  complexes  of  several  (which  is  not  improbable),  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a  place  in  the  system  for  elements  with 
approximately  those  properties  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
in  lanthanum,  neodymium,  and  praseodymium,  imless  more  than  one  ele- 
ment were  put  in  a  place,  as  has  been  proposed. 

A  second  objection  cpncems  the  inability  to  fit  all  elements  into  the 
system.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  tellurium.  Its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  put  it  without  doubt  in  the  sulphur  group,  and  here 
there  is  a  space  for  it,  i\  its  atomic  weight  were  only  about  125,  or  at  least 
smaller  than  that  of  iodine  (126.85).  Nevertheless  repeated  and  careful 
investigations  have  fixed  its  atomic  weight  at  127.6.  The  same  difficulty 
presents  itself  with  cobalt  and  nickel.  According  to  their  atomic  weights 
the  four  elements  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu  must  be  arranged  as  follows:  Fe,  55.9, 
Ni  58.7,  Co  59.0,  Cu  63.6.  But  the  order  which  best  corresponds  with 
their  properties  is  the  one  given  first,  cobalt  belonging  more  strictly  with 
iron,  nickel  with  copper. 
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LITHIUM  AND  SODIUM. 
Lithium. 

231.  Thia  metal  ia  not  found  frte  in  nature;  in  combination,  however, 
it  is  very  widely  distributed,  although  always  in  small  amounts.  Many 
mineral  waters  coHtwin  it.  It  oci-urs  chiefly  in  the  silicate  lepidoUte,  or 
Itlhia-mica,  also  as  the  phosphate  ia  li-ip/iylile  and  in  company  with  alu- 
minium, aodium,  and  fluorhie  in  ambhjgonite.  Finally,  lithium  is  met 
with  in  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  such  as  tobacco,  indicating  that  It  is 
also  contained  in  the  soil.  With  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  it  can  be 
detected  in  very  many  minerals. 

Lithium  can  he  obtained  from  lepidolite  by  the  following  ver>-  simple 
process:  The  mineral  is  fused  and  then  poured  into  cold  water,  whereupon 
it  becomeS'Very  brittle  and  its  siUeatea  are  brought  into  such  a  condition 
that  they  can  bo  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  finely  [Hiwdercd 
mass  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  mctnls  Ca,  Al,  Mg,  etc., 
precipitated  by  soda  from  the  resulting  solution  (after  filtering  oil  the 
silica),  lithium  and  the  other  alkali  mctnls  remaining  in  solution.  By 
evaporation  &  salt  mixture  L;  obtained  from  which  the  lithium  chloride 
can  be  isolated  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  the  insoluble  chlorides  of 
Bodium  and  potassium  remaining  beliind. 

Metallic  Utiiium  is  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride  or  & 
concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  in  pjTidine,  Next  to  solid  hydrogen, 
it  is  the  lightest  of  all  solid  subst.^ineos,  its  specific  gravity  being  only 
0.59,  so  that  it  floats  on  coal-oil.  It  is  sil very-white,  but  tarnishes  very 
rapidly  in  moist  air.  Melting-point  ISO''.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
burns  with  on  intense  white  light  to  the  oxide;  at  ordinary  temiteraturea 
it  is  not  so  readily  oxidized  as  sodium  and  potassium  It  decomposes 
water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrt^en  the  heat  generated  ia  sufficient, 
however,  to  melt  the  metal. 

Lithium  oxide,  Li^O,  and  hydroxide,  LIOH.  The  former  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  nitrate  strongly.  It  dissolves  in  water  slowly,  forming 
the  hydroxide.  The  1-iiler  is  a  ^v-hite,  crystalline  substance,  similar 
to  camtic  soda;    it  dissolves  in  water,  producing  a  strongly  alkaline 

Lithium  chloride,  LiCI,  crystallizes  anhydrous  in  regular  oclahedra; 
below  0°  it  takes  up  two  moleeidcs  of  water  of  crystallization  however. 
It  dissolves  very  easily  in  wat«r  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air. 

Lithium  carbonate,  Li2(XX„  unlike  the  carbonatea  of  the  other  alkalies, 
is  difficultly  rotuble  in  water  (100  parts  of  water  at  13°  take  up  0.769 
part);  hence  it  can  be  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  chloride  by  ammonium  carbonate. 
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Litf  Jrin  phospliate,  Li|P04,  ^  likewise  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(1  part  in  2539  parts  of  water),  although  the  phosphates  of  the  other 
alkalies  are  freely  soluble.  The  formation  of  this  salt  serves  ss  a  test  for 
lithium. 

The  lithium  spectrum  consists  of  two  red  bands,  one  of  wnich  in  par- 
ticular is  easy  to  recognize. 

Sodium. 

223.  Sodium  occurs  in  nature  in  enormous  quantities  and  is 
very  widely  diffused.  It  is  a  constituent  of  countless  silicates 
and,  as  a  result  of  rock  decay,  gets  into  the  soil,  whence  it  enters 
the  plants  and  finally  reaches  the  animal  organism.  The  nitrate 
is  known  as  Chili  saltpetre,  the  chloride  as  rock-salt  or  halite,  the 
carbonate  as  soda;  the  cryolite  (ice-stone)  of  Greenland  is  a  sodium 
aluminium  fluoride.  Common  salt,  NaCl,  constitutes  the  main 
part  of  the  saline  matter  in  sea-water.  Certain  bodies  of  water 
such  as  the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
North  America,  are  almost  saturated  solutions  of  common  salt. 

The  metal  w^as  first  obtained  by  Davy  in  1807  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  molten  sodium  hydroxide.  Oay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
got  it  by  heating  sodium  hydroxide  wuth  poyvrdered  iron  to  white 
heat.  The  first  named  method  is  the  one  now  generally  employed 
for  its  commercial  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  electric  power  can 
be  obtained  quite  cheaply. 

For  this  purpose  sodium  hydroxide  is  heated  a  little  above  its  melting- 
point.  The  sodium  formed  at  the  cathode  is  kept  away  from  the  anotie 
by  an  iron  net.  At  the  anode  hydroxyl  groups  are  liberated,  which  yi?ld 
water  and  oxygen.  The  latter  escapes  but  the  water  dissolves  in  the  mohen 
mass  and  comes  on  contact  with  the  sodium  at  the  cathode,  causing  hall 
of  it  to  be  changed  back  to  sodium  hydroxide,  while  hydrogen  is  'evolved. 
As  a  result  the  maximum  jrield  of  metal  for  a  given  quantity  of  electricity 
is  only  50%.  If  the  temperature  gets  too  high  during  the  electrolysis, 
sodium  dissolves  in  the  molten  mass  and  is  oxidized  at  the  anode. 

Sodium  is  silvery-white,  melts  at  95.6°  and  boils  at  00(F, 
turning  at  the  latter  temperature  to  a  colorless  vapor.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  very  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  can  also  be  easily  pressed  through  a  small 
hole,  coming  out  in  the  form  of  wire.   Sp.  g.  at  13.5^  =  0.9735. 

The  molecule  of  sodium  contains  only  one  atom,  as  is  proved 
by  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  its  solution  in  tin.  A 
great  many  metals  have  this  same  property. 

In  the  moist  air  the  bright  surface  of  a  freshly  cut  piece  tarnishes 
rapidly,  but  in  air  that  has  been  dried  with  phosphorus  pentoxide 
it  keeps  its  metallic  lustre  for  days.     Sodium  can  be  heated  in  the 
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wr  to  mellJng  and  even  still  higher  without  catcliing  fire.  It 
ignites  only  when  heated  strongly,  wliereuptin  it  burns  with  a  \'ery 
bright  yellow  light  (esi)ecitilly  in  un  utmosplierc  mf  oxygen).  With 
water  it  generates  hydrogen,  sodium  hydru.\ido  being  also  formed. 
If  it  is  held  firmly  in  one  place  during  this  process  (e.g.  by  laying 
it  on  a  piece  of  filter-paper  floating  on  water,  or  upon  ice),  the 
hydrogen  takes  fire  because  of  the  localization  of  the  heat  produc- 
tion. 

Sodium  finds  extejisive  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  arts. 
Because  of  its  strong  redupjng-power  it  is  often  used  to  obtain 
the  elements  from  their  oxides;  magnesium  and  aluminium  were 
formerly  obtained  thus.  In  organic  chemistry  it  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  ^'arious  purixises. 

OXIDES  AND  HYDROXIDES  OF  SODIDM. 

334,  On  burning  sodium  in  dry  oxygen  a  mixture  of  two  oxides, 
NaaO  and  Na2()2,  results.  The  former  is  also  obtauied  by  heating 
sodium  with  caustic  soda: 

NaOH+Xa-NaaO+H. 
The  product  is  a  gray  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
sodium  hydroxide,  XaOH,  and  giving  off  much  heat. 

Tlie  peroxide,  NaaO^,  is  obtained  by  heating  sodium  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  till  no  more  oxj'gen  is  absorbed.  With  S  mols. 
water  it  form-s  a  hydrate,  NnjOs+SHaO.  Since  it  jields  hydrogen 
peroxide  with  dilute  acids  and  is  a  vigorous  oxidizing-agent  it  la 
manufactured  commercially. 

Sodium  hydroxide,  XaOH,  cauattc  soda,  is  formed,  together 
with  metallic  sodium,  when  sodium  monoxide  is  reduced  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  The  ordmary  method  of  preparing  caustic  soda 
consists  in  boiling  soda  with  slaked  lime: 

Na2C03-l-Ca(OH)2  =  2XaOH+CaCO3; 
or  2Na-+C03"-l-Ca"+20H'=2(Xa-+OH')-l-CaC03. 

As  the  solubihty  product  (§  73)  of  CaCOs  molecules  is  very  small, 
the  ions  Ca"  and  OO3"  must  unite  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  In  order  to  make  the  decomposition  of  sodium 
carbonate  complete,  a  slight  excess  of  slaked  hme  is  added.  Never- 
theless, the  solution  does  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
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calcium  hydroxide.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear:  In  the  solution 
there  are  a  large  number  of  OH-ions;  as  a  result  the  number 
of  Ca-ions  can  only  be  very  small,  for  the  value  of  the  solubility 
product  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  reached  with  even  a  very  low 
concentration  of  the  latter  ions.  The  hydroxide  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  whereupon  it  is  generally  cast  into  sticks  for  the 
market.  It  is  radiate-crystalline  and  verj^  hygroscopic.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  Sodium 
hydroxide  is  a  very  strong  base;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  numerous 
purposes,  among  others  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

SALTS  OF  SODIUM. 

225.  The  sodium  salts  are  of  great  industrial  importance; 
many  of  them  are  prepared  in  enormous  quantities.  The  starting- 
point  for  their  manufacture  is  usually  common  salt. 

Sodium  chloride,  NaCl,  common  salt^  is  found  in  large  masses 
as  rock-salt,  e.g.  at  Stassfurt  and  Reichenhall  and  in  Galicia,  where 
it  js  dug  out  by  miners.  Farther,  large,  amounts  are  obtained 
from  sea  water  and  the  water  of  salt  wells.  Three  methods  are 
employed  to  remove  salt.  In  sufficiently  warm  countries  (e.g. 
Mediterranean  coast,  central  New  York  State)  the  brine  is  led 
into  flat  basins  of  very  large  surface  area  ("salterns,"  or  "salt 
covers  ").  In  these  the  water  is  removed  by  solar  evaporation 
and  the  salt  crystallizes  out.  Any  g^^psum  that  may  be  present 
separates  out  first,  whereupon  the  brine  passes  to  further  basins 
and  yields  pure  salt.  Later  on,  the  other  salts  separate  out; 
these  are  sometimes  worked  up  commercially.  In  countries 
with  a  cold  climate  (e.g.  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea)  the 
water  is  allowed  to  freeze  in  flat  basins.  The  ice  that  forms 
is  free  from  salt  so  that  the  remaining  liquid  is  more  con- 
centrated. 

In  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  the  sea  water  is  con- 
centrated by  letting  it  evaporate  spontaneously  from  a 
greatly  enlarged  surface.  This  is  done  by  the  "graduation" 
process  (Fig.  53).  Bundles  of  fagots  are  piled  up  together 
in  a  "rick,"  above  which  a  trough  with  small  outlet-holes 
runs  from  end  to  end.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  into  the 
trough    and    trickles    down    from    along   the   entire  length    of 
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the  latter  upon  the  brush;  in  this  way  the  surface  of  the  sa.lt 
solution  ia  greatly  enlarged  and  the  e\-aporati"n  is  made  much 
more  rapid.  A  verj-  concentrated  brine  flows  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  salt  is  obtained  from  this  concentrated  solution  by  boiling 
("sait-boiling").  Common  salt  is  almost  ecjually  soluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  hence  it  does  not  crj-stallize  out  on  cooHng  but  falls 
^out  at  the  same  rate  as  t!ie  saturated  lirine  evaporates,  c\en  vliile 


boiling  hot.  The  .salt  obtained  from  the  first  crystallization  is  of 
course  impure,  containing  small  amounts  of  magnesium  salts, 
which  render  it  hygroscopic.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  redissolved 
in  watpf  and  again  precipitated  by  evaporation. 

Chemically  pure  sodhim  chloride  is  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  saturate!  solution  of  the  salt  or  treating  the 
solution  with  the  concentrated  acid.  The  sodium  chloride  ia 
depositf^d  because  it  is  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  in 
water  (§  205). 
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Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes;  when  the  solution  evaporates 
slowly  the  well-known  hollow  four-sided  pyramids,  or  hopper- 
crystals  (Fig.  M),  are  formed.  Sp.  g.-2.16.  M.-pt.=776°. 
100  parts  of  wafer  dissolve  36  parts  NaCl  at  0°. 
9  parts  at  100°;  a  saturated  solution  contains 
about  26'~c  of  salt.  The  crystals  frequently 
'  enclose  some  of  the  mother-liquor;  for  this 
reason  they  decrepitate  on  heating.  On  cool- 
ing below  — 10°  a  saturated  solution  depos- 
its crystals  of  the  composition  NaCl+HzO, 
1  which  lose  their  water  at  0°.  Chemically 
purc  sodium  chloride  is  not  hygroscopic.  It 
cry8taloVsai.t"        ^  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Sodium  bromide,  NaBr,  and  todium  iodide,  NaT,  are  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  chloride.  From  hot  solutions  they  crystallize  in 
anhydrous  cubes,  below  30°  in  monoclinic  crystals  with  2  mols,  HjO. 
Sodium  bromide  is  difficultly  soluble,  soniium  iodide  easily  soluble,  in 
alcohol. 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  Na2S203-5H20,  is  employed  in  photog- 
raphy (§  247),  in  titrating  iodine  (S  93)  and  as  an  antichlor  (§  S2). 
It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at  45"  and  forms  super- 
saturated solutions  very  easily. 

Sodium  sulphate,  NaaSO^-lOHaO  (aal  mircM.€  Glauberi,  Glau- 
ber's salt — so  called  after  the  discoverer),  can  be  obtained  in  various 
ways:  (1)  by  heating  common  salt  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  (2)  by  conducting  a  mixture  of  air,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
steam  over  hot  sodium  chloride  (Hargre-^ve's  method); 

2Naa + SOz -I- O -I- HaO = NaaSO* + 2Ha ; 

(3)   by  the  double  decomposition  of  magnesium  sulphate  and 
sodium  chloride  at  a  low  temperature  (winter- temperature) : 

MgSO* + 2NaCl = MgCb + NaaSO*. 

This  last  process  is  carried  out  at  Stassfurt,  where  large  masses  of 
magnesium  sulphate  occur. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  Glauber's  salt ,  crystallizes  with  ten 
molecules  of  water;  above  33°  it  goes  over  into  a  mixture  of  water 
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and  anhydrous  salt;  below  33°  the  lijdrous  salt.  Na2.S0* ■  IOH3O, 
is  again  formed.  The  system  NajSO*  101120^2X82804+101120 
thus  has  a  transition  point  at  33°.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  solubility  of  fllauber's  salt  in  waWr  suddenly  changes  at 
33°  from  a  rapid  increase  with  rising  temi>erature  to  a  slow  de- 
crease. 

This  salt,  like  the  preceding  one,  forms  supersaturated  solutions 
easily.  The  solution  saturated  at  33°  can  be  cooled  doA\-n  to  room- 
temperature  without  any  defjosition  if  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
even  the  tiniest  crj'stal  of  the  salt. 

T\'hen  a  crj'stal  of  Glauber's  Bait  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  efforeaccs, 
i.e.,  it  gives  off  water  vapor  and  becomes  opaque,  like  chalk.  This 
is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ^'apor  tension  of  its  water  of 
crj'stallization  ia  greater  throughout  than  that  of  the  wat^r  vapor 
in  the  air.  Inversely,  we  say  that  a  salt  (letiqui-scts  when  it  takes 
up  water  vapor  from  the  air,  as  a  result  of  the  \'apor  tension  of 
its  saturated  solution  being  less  than  the  mean  tension  of  the  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  found  that  a  perfectly  soimd  crystal 
of  N'ajSO^-lOHaO  does  not  effloresce,  but  that  when  efflorescence 
has  begun  at  any  ]Joint  it  spreads  over  the  ciystal.  Tlie  phase  rule 
gi^■e8  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  We  have 
in  the  Glauber's  salt  two  substances,  NajSO*  and  H3O;  in  the  case 
of  a  perfectly  bright  cr>'atal  exjxwed  to  the  air  we  hbve  only  two 
phases,  Na2S04 ■  lOH^O  and  H2O  (moisture  of  the  air).  According 
to  the  equation  F+f=6'+2  (§71)  we  still  have  in  this  system 
two  degrees  of  freedom,  i.e.,  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapor  and 
the  temperature  can  Iwlh  Vie  selected  arbitrarily  (within  certain 
limits).  If,  however,  some  dehydrated  salt  is  present,  the  number 
I  of  phases  is  three;  then  there  is  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  or^ 
in  other  words,  e\'ery  temperature  has  only  one  corresponding 
pressure  and  inversely  everj'  pressure  only  one  corresponding 
tem|>erature.  .\ccordingly  it  is  only  permissible  to  s^ieak  iif  the 
well-defined  vapor  teu.«ion  of  a  salt  with  water  of  crystallization 
when  a  second  solid  phase  is  tacitly  admitted  to  be  present;  for 
then  only  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  reduced  to  one. 

Glauber's  salt  is  used  in  medicine;  in  the  arts  tt  ia  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soda. 

Sodium  nitrate,  NaNOj,  oallerl  Chili  sitltpetre  because  of  its 
extensive  occurrence  in  Chili,  cryatailijies  in  rhombohedrous  and 
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melts  at  318°.  It  is  somewhat  hygroscopic.  Large  quantities  of 
it  are  used  in  fertilizing  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid 
and  potash  saltpetre. 

Sodium  nitritei  NaN02,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate,  the 
addition  of  a  reducing-agent  such  as  lead  or  iron  aiding  the  process. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in 
the  aniline-dye  industry. 

Sodium  phosphates.  (See  §  146.)  Trisodiimi  phosphate, 
Na3P04  •  I2H2O,  is  split  up  in  aqueous  solution  chiefly  into 
sodium  hydroxide  and  the  secondar}^  salt,  for  the  solution  reacts 
strongly  alkaline  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The 
ordinary  "sodium  phosphate"  is  the  disodium  phosphate, 
Na2HP04  •  I2H2O.  It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  large  crystals  which  soon  effloresce.  100 
parts  H2O  dissolve  9.3  parts  of  the  salt  at  20°  and  24.1  parts  at 
30°.  The  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  By  leading  in  carbonic  acid 
gas  a  Uquid  of  amphoteric  reaction  (cf.  §  224)  is  obtained,  which 
turns  blue  litmus  red  as  well  as  red  litmus  blue.  Monosodium 
phosphate,  NaH2P04-H20,  reacts  acid.  It  is  converted 
by  heat  into  the  metaphosphate. 

226.  Sodium  carbonatCi  Na2C03 -101120  (soda,  sal^swla),  is, 
next  to  the  chloride,  the  most  important  sodium  salt  and  it  is 
manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  Egypt, 
in  America  (Wyoming),  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  elsewhere;  the 
ashes  of  many  marine  plants  contain  it. 

The  manufacture  of  soda  is  carried  on  by  three  different  methods: 

(1)  The  Le  Blanc  soda  process. 

This  process,  which  for  a  long  period  of  years  has  practically 
controlled  the  industrial  market,  is  now  almost  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  other  two.  The  Le  Blanc  process  consists  of  three 
parts.  In  the  first  place  common  salt  is  warmed  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  (chamber-acid);  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium 
sulphate  (salt-cake)  are  formed: 

2NaCl + H2SO4 = NaCl  +  NaHS04 + HCl; 

NaCl + NaHS04 = Na2S04  4-  HCL 
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In  the  seconrf  part  of  the  process  sodium  sulphate  is  heated 
with  coal  and  limestone,  the  following  reactions  taldng  place: 
NaaSO*  +  2C  =  NaaS  +  2CO2; 
NaaS+CaCOa^CaS  +  NaaCOs. 
The   third  section   of  the   process  consists  in  lixiviating  the 
mass  last  iibtained  ("blacli-ash")   with  water,   whereby  sodium 
carbonate  is  liisaolved  out.    The  latter  is  then  obtained  from  this 
solution  by  crystallization. 

(2)  The   ammonia-soda    process    of    Solvat. 
This  process,  which  originally  presented  numerous  technical 

difficulties,  is  now  so  perfected  that  it  is  rapidly  displacing  that 
of  Lk  Blanc;  in  Germany  already  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
total  soda  production  is  by  the  Solvay  process.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  Lb  Blanx  process  is  still  most  extensively  used.  The 
chemistry  of  the  Solvay  process  is  very  simple.  Ammonia  and 
carhun  dioxide  are  led  alternately  into  a  cold  concentrated  salt 
stilution  under  pressure.  The  following  reaction  then  takes  place: 
NaCl  +  (NH4)HC03  =  NaHC03  +  NH4Cl. 
The  acid  sodium  carbonate  ("  bicarbonate  ")  so  formed  sepa^ 
rates  out,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  the  cold  con- 
centrated ammonium  cliloride  solution.  It  is  broken  up,  on 
heating,  into  soda  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  of  which  is  carried 
back  to  be  used  over.  The  ammonium  chloride  solution  is  dis- 
tiUe<i  with  lime  or  magnesia,  whereby  ammonia  is  recovered. 
The  only  waste-product,  therefore,  is  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride 
of  magnesium,  which  can  be  worked  up  into  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chlorine.  Magnesium  chloride,  e.g.,  yields  chlorine  on  heating  in 
a  current  of  air  and  is  converted  into  magnesium  oxide,  which  can 
be  used  anew  in  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  chloride 
solution. 

(3)  Electrolytic  Soda. 

This  process  is  based  on  the  following  actions;  The  electrolysis 
of  an  aqueous  sodium  chloride  solution  yields  chlorine  at  the  anode 
and  hydrogen  and  sodium  hydroxide  at  the  cathode  (see  S  281). 
The  anode  is  made  of  retort  graphite  because  this  is  indifferent 
to  the  action  of  nascent  chlorine;  the  cathode  is  made  of  iron. 
By  using  merciuT,-  instead  of  iron,  sodium  amalgam  is  formed, 
from  which  the  mercurj-  can  be  recovered  by  distillation.    The 
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sodium  hydroxide  which  is  the  product  of  this  action  is  converted 
into  the  carbonate  by  passing  in  carbon  dioxide. 

The  apparently  very  simple  process  of  electrolysis  of  a  sodium  chloride 
solution,  expressed  ordinarily  by  the  equations 

NaQ-Na+a    and    Na  +  HjO-NaOH  +  H, 

is  in  reality  rather  complicated.  The  resulting  sodium  hydroxide  is 
itself  an  electrolyte  and  is  broken  up  into  sodium  and  hydroxyl  ions. 
The  sodium  thus  hberated  immediately  forms  new  hydroxide,  but  with- 
out increasing  the  alkaUnity,  since  it  was  previously  present  as  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  practical  result,  therefore,  is  a  decomposition  of  water 
and  consumption  of  electrical  power  proportional  to  the  latter.  More- 
over the  products  of  the  electrolysis,  sodium  hydroxide  and  chlorine, 
interact  forthwith,  forming  sodium  hypochlorite.  The  hypochlorite 
diffuses  in  the  solution  and  can  be  affected  by  the  current  in  three  ways: 
It  can  be  split  up  by  electroh'^sis,  like  every  other  salt  of  a  oxy-acid, 
into  base  and  acid  with  the  evolution  of  detonating-gas;  it  can  be 
reduced  at  the  cathode  to  sodium  chloride;  and,  thirdly,  it  can  be  oxi- 
dized at  the  anode  to  sodium  chlorate.  The  latter,  however,  can 
itself  be  electrolyzed  or  reduced. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystallizes  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  in  large  transparent 
monoclinic  crystals,  which  soon  turn  white  and  dull  from  loss  of 
water  (efflorescence).  They  melt  at  60°  in  their  own  water;  on 
continued  warming  the  hydrate  Na2C03+2H20  is  deposited;  the 
latter  loses  one  molecule  of  water  in  dry  air  and  the  remainder  at 
100°.  At  30°-50°  rhombic  prisms  of  the  composition  Na2C03 
+  7H2O  crystallize  out  of  the  aqueous  solution.  100  parts  H2O 
dissolve  6.97  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  0°,  51.67  parts  at  38°. 
The  aqueous  solution  reacts  strongly  alkaline  (§  184)  because  of 
hydrolysis.  As  was  set  forth  in  §  146,  this  phenomenon  must 
always  occur  when  a  salt  of  a  weak  base  and  a  strong  acid  or  a 
salt  of  a  weak  acid  and  a  strong  base  is  formed.  In  case  both 
acid  and  base  are  weak  the  hydrolysis  will  be  all  the  greater. 
Which  reaction  the  solution  of  such  a  salt  will  give  depends  on 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  acid  and  base. 

Soda  is  used  commercially  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  in 
the  soap  and  glass  industries.  It  is  the  "  washing-soda  "  of  the 
household. 
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Acid  sodium  carbonate,  NaHCOs  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  is 
obtained  as  a  jirinian'  product  in  tlie  Solvay  process.  It  dis- 
solves in  10-11  parts  of  water  at  room  temperature  and  reacts 
alkaline.  On  being  gently  warmed  it  breaks  up  into  carbon 
dioxide,  water  and  soda;  thia  dt'composition  occurs  even  on  warm- 
ing the  aqueous  solution,  and  when  a  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  the  concentrated  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  car- 
bon dioxide  escapes.  It  is  used  extensively  in  baking-powders 
and  is  the  saJeratus  of  commerce. 

Sodium  silicate  (sodium  water-glass)  is  prepared,  among  other 
ways,  by  fusing  sand  with  Glauber's  salt  and  charcoal.  This 
j'iclds  a  vitreous  mass,  which  is  dissoh-ed  by  boiling  water.  The 
concentrated  solution  has  the  consistency  of  glue.  It  finds  use  as 
a  fixative  in  calico  priming,  as  well  as  for  impregnating  inflam- 
mable textiles  like  theater  decorations,  etc.;  it  is  also  used  for 
"  filling  "  soaps. 

The  sulpUdes  of  sodium  correspond  to  those  of  potassium  and 
are  prepared  in  the  same  way  (see  5  2.31). 

Sodium  borate:  cf.  Borax  (§283). 


POTASSIUM. 

327.  Compounds  of  potassium  occur  in  nature  very  extensively 
but  not  in  such  large  quantities  as  those  of  sodium.  Potassium 
axists  principally  in  the  silicates,  especially  feldspar  and  mica, 
L'pon  the  decay  of  these  minerals  it  is  carried  into  the  soil  and 
thence  into  the  plants,  to  which  potassium  compounds  are  indis- 
pensable. Potassium  salts  are  also  found  in  sea- water.  The 
largest  source  of  tliera,  however,  is  the  Stassfurt  "  Abmum 
sails  "  (§  44),  mainly  double-salts  of  potassium  and  magnesium, 
such  as  carjuillitc,  MgClj-Ka-eHaO.  kainik,  MgSO*  ■  KO  ■  3H3O, 
etc.  The  large  amounts  of  potassium  in  the  feldspars  makes  its 
recovery  from  them  a  verj-  enticing  problem. 

The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Davy  by  the  electrolysis  ot 
molten  caustic  potush.  One  of  the  commercial  methods  is  to 
ignite  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  powdered  charcoal 
(preferably  charred  acid  potassium  tartrate).  The  extraction  of 
the  nielal  is  thus  analogous  to  that  of  sodium;  in  the  preparation 
of  potajwiuni.    however,    polassiiun    airhoHiil.    C'n(OK)ii.    may    be 
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formed  under  certain  circumstances,  a  substance  which  acquires 
explosive  properties  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Potassium  has  a  silverv-white  metallic  lustre  and  is  almost  as 
soft  as  wax  at  ordinar}^  temperatiu-es.  Sp.  g.  =0.875  at  13°.  It 
melts  at  62.5°  and  boils  at  about  720°,  forming  a  green  vapor.  The 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  metal  immediately  becomes  dull  in  the 
air;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  an  intense  violet  light. 
Water  Is  decomposed  by  it  with  great  vigor,  the  heat  evolved 
being  sufficient  to  ignite  the  escaping  hydrogen  and  drive  the 
piece  of  potassium  around  on  the  water. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Potassium. 

228.  Potassium  oxide,  K2O,  is  formed  by  oxidizing  thin  shav- 
ings of  potassium  in  dry  air  or  by  heating  the  peroxide  with  the 
metal.  It  is  a  white  substance,  which  unites  with  water  to  form 
the  hydroxide  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat. 

Potassium  peroxide,  KO2,  is  produced  together  with  the  mon- 
oxide on  burning  potassium  in  the  air.  It  Is  dark  yellow.  In  con- 
tact v/ith  water  it  yields  potassium  hydroxide,  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  free  oxygen. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  KOH,  results  from  the  action  of  potas- 
sium on  water  and  is  generally  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
sodium  hydroxide,  viz.,  by  treating  potassium  carbonate  solution 
with  milk  of  lime,  Ca(0H)2.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
saltpetre  with  powdered  copper  (forming  copper  oxide  and  potas- 
sium oxide),  and  adding  water;  the  copper  oxide  can  be  removed 
by  filtration.  The  hydroxide  usually  comes  on  the  market  in 
sticks. 

The  conunercial  product  ("  caustic  potash  ")  is  obtained  chiefly 
by  the  first  method  and  usually  contains  a  little  sulphate,  chloride, 
etc.,  besides  the  carbonate  which  is  gradually  formed  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide.  It  can  be  purified  by  treating  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  hydroxide;  after  filtering, 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  silver  dish.  Caustic  soda 
is  also  purified  in  this  way. 

Potassium  hydroxide  is  one  of  the  strongest  bases.  In  the  solid 
state  it  greedily  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and 
finally  deliquesces  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
while  sodium  hydroxide  under  these  conditions  turns  to  a  solid 
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white  mass  of  soda.  For  this  reason  caustic-  potash  is  a  much  more 
suitable  absorptive  agent  for  carbon  dioxide  in  analyses  than  caustic 
soda,  for  the  use  of  the  latter  might  easily  cause  a  stopping  up  of 
the  apparatus. 

Caustic  potash  is  used  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
soaps. 

Potassium  Salts. 

129.  Potassium  chloride,  KCl,  occurs  at  Ptaasfurt  in  the  min- 
eral fiylnte.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  melts  at  730°.  It  is  easily 
volatilized  at  elevated  temperatures.  100  parts  HjO  dissolve  25.5 
parts  KCl  at  0°,  57  parts  at  100°.  Like  its  sodiiun  analogue, 
potassium  chloride  is  precipitated  from  its  saturated  solution  by 
hydrochloric  acid.     It  unit«s  w-ith  many  salts  to  form  double  salts. 

Potassium  bromide,  KBr,  is  important  therapeutically.  It  is 
prepared  by  nuxing  bromine  with  a  potassium  hydrojcide  sohition, 
the  bromide  and  bromate  being  formed;  the  bromate  is  reduced 
by  heating  the  salty  product  with  powdered  charcoal.  Potassium 
bromide  erystallizes  in  cubes  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Potassium  iodide,  KI,  also  of  medicinal  value,  can  be  prepared 
like  the  bromide  and  al.'jo  in  the  following  manner:  Iodine  and 
iron  filings  are  mb:ed  together  under  water,  whereupon  a  solu- 
tion of  the  compound  Fealg  is  formed;  on  treating  this  with  a 
potash  solution  the  o.x^ide  FeaO^  is  precipitated,  carbon  dioxide 
escapes  and  potassium  iodide  is  left  in  solution;  the  salt  is  then 
obtained  by  filtration  and  evaporation.  It  crv'stallizes  in  cubes 
and  B  verj-  soluble  m  wa;ter:  1  part  HjO  dissolves  1.278  parts 
KI  at  0°.  On  exposure  to  light  or  the  air  the  crystals  gradually 
turn  yellow  because  of  the  separation  of  iodine. 

It  was  remarked  in  §  46  that  iixline,  though  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  dissolves  to  a  much  greater  extent  when  the 
water  contains  potassium  iodide.  This  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  I3'  ions  in  the  latter  case.  That  the  iodine  has  entered  into 
combination  may  l>e  concluded  in  the  first  place  from  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  iodine  to  an  aqueous  solution  1 .'  potassium 
iodide  does  not  cause  a  further  depression  of  the  freezing-point; 
the  number  of  molecules  is  thus  unchanged,  or,  in  other  words, 
iodine  has  combined  with  potassium  iodide:  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  fact  that  carbon  disulphide  takes  up  nearly  all  the  iodine 
fnini  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  when  it  is  shaken  with  the 
solution,  but  only  a  suiull  prupurtion  when  the  same  operation  la 
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performed  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  iodide.  The  distribution  ratio  for  iodine  between  water 
.  and  carbon  disulphide  is  1 :410.  If,  therefore,  we  divide  the  con- 
centration of  the  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide  by  410  we  obtain  the 
concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  potassium  iodide  solution. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  total  concentration  of  the  iodine  in 
this  solution,  we  have  the  amount  of  combined  iodine.  It  is  found 
that  IKI,  or,  rather, II',  has  taken  up  II2.  I3'  ions  are  thus  formed 
in  the  solution. 

Nevertheless,  a  solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  in 
water  behaves  in  many  cases  as  if  all  the  iodine  were  present  in 
the  free  state,  e.g.  when  it  Ls  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 
This  must  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  liquid  we 
have  the  equilibrium: 

I3'rf'  +  l2. 

If  the  free  iodine  is  removed,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed;  a 
new  portion  of  I3'  must  therefore  split  up,  and  so  on  till  it  is  entirely 
consumed. 

Potassium  fluoride,  KF,  possesses  a  peculiar  property,  which  is 
lacking  with  the  other  halogen  compounds  of  potassium:  it  com- 
bines with  hydrofluoric  acid  eagerly,  forming  the  double  halide 
KFHF. 

Potassium  cyanide,  KCN  (often  also  written  KCy),  is  manufac« 
tured  on  a  large  scale  by  fusing  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  with 
potash: 

K4Fe(CN)6 + K2CO3 = 5CNK + KCNO + CO2 + Fe. 

The  cyanate  of  potassium  KCXO  is  reduced  by  the  iron  to  potassium 
cyanide  also.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution.  On  account  of  its  great  tendency  to  form  double- 
salts,  it  is  employed  in  electro-metallurg}\  It  is  also  used  in 
extracting  gold  from  its  ores  (§  248). 

Potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3,  can  be  obtained  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  a  h  o  t  solution  of  caustic  potash  (§  56).  It  is  now  pre- 
pared almost  exclusively  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  hot  solution  of 
potassium  chloride;  however,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  first  pre- 
pare sodium  chlorate  in  this  way,  and  then  treat  this  with  potassium 
chloride,  because  sodium  chlorate  is  much  more  soluble  and  does 
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not  retard  the  electrolytic  process  by  separatbg  from  the  solution, 
as  does  potassium  chlorate. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  a  well-crystallized  salt,  whiiih  is  used  for  ■ 
the  preparation  of  oxygen  {§  9) ;  furthermore,  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches  and  fireworks,  and  also  medicinally  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  throat.  On  being  heated  it  giirs  'jp  oxygen. 
part  of  the  salt  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  potassium 
perchlorate,  KCIO4. 

The  last-named  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  aomelimes 
found  in  crude  Chili  saltpetre,  rendering  the  latl*r  unfit  for  use  in 
fertilizing  various  cultivated  plants. 


Potassium  sulphate,  Kj-SOj,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  potassium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  beautifid, 
lustrous  rhombic  prisms  and  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  cold 
water  (1  part  in  10  parts  H2O  at  room  temperature).  It  is  used 
principally  for  the  preparation  of  potash  according  to  the  Le 
Bl.\nc  method.  Acid  potassium  sulphate,  KHSO4,  is  very  soluble 
in  watpp;  it  melts  at  StHP,  losing  water  and  going  over  into  potas- 
sium pyrosulphate,  K2S2O7.  The  latter  breaks  up  into  potassium 
sulphate  and  suli>hiir  trioxide  on  heating. 

Potassium  nitrate,  ICXO3,  is  widely  distributed  in  nature, — 
although  iisiially  found  only  in  small  amounts, — for  it  Is  formed 
wherever  nitrogeneous  organic  bodies  decay  in  contact  with  potas- 
sium compounds.  This  b  the  basis  of  an  artificial  method  of 
preparing  saltpetre,  which  method  was  formerly  much  used. 

Another  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the  double  decom- 
position of  Chili  saltpetre  with  potassium  chloride,  which  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  at  Stassfurt; 

KCl  +  NaNOa  -  KNOg-f-  NaCl. 

For  this  purpose  hot-saturated  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  brought 
together.  As  sodium  chloride  is  much  less  soluble  than  saltpetre 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  is  the  first  to  crystallize 
out  on  evaporation,  but  when  the  solution  ia  cooled  the  saltpetre 
comes  out  first,  for  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  sodium  chloride 
in  cold  water. 
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Potash  saltpetre  crj'-stallizes  in  anhydrous  prisms,  either  rhom- 
bohedral  or  rhombic  according  to  the  temperature.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  melting-point  the  former  is  the  stable  variety, 
at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latter.  The  location  of  the  transi- 
tion point  of  the  two  forms  has  not  yet  been  determined.  100 
parts  H2O  dissolve  13.3  parts  KXO3  at  0°,  247  at  100°.  It  melts 
at  338°;  farther  heating  breaks  it  up  into  potassium  nitrite  and 
oxygen.     It  has  a  cooling  taste. 

230.  Potash  saltpetre  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  This  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal 
and  potash  saltpetre,  the  proportions  varying  in  different  countries, 
but  being  in  most  cases  75%  KNO3,  10%  S  and  15%  charcoal. 

These  proportions  of  the  three  ingredients  correspond  very  closely  to 
2  molecules  KNO3,  1  atom  S,  and  3  atoms  C,  which  would  call  for  74.8% 
KXOs,  11.8%  S  and  13.4%  C.  One  might  therefore  be  inclined  to 
express  the  decomposition  of  gunpowder,  in  the  main,  by  the  equation: 

2KN0, + S  +  3C  =  KjS  +  X3 + 3C0j. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  come  into  play  in  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder are  really  much  more  complex,  however.  Abel  and  Nobel  have 
investigated  the  products  formed  when  it  explodes  under  conditions 
analogous  to  those  in  firing  a  gun.  They  found  that  about  55-58% 
of  solid  matter  remains,  i.e.,  about  45-42%  goes  off  as  gas.  The 
solids  are  at  least  half  potash,  while  |K)tassium  sulphate  and  thiosul- 
phate  also  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  gases  are  chiefly 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  in  a  smaller  quantity. 
The  tension  of  the  gaseous  products  amounted  to  about  6400  atmos- 
pheres and  the  temperature  attained  was  about  2200°. 

The  solid  products  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  become  very 
finely  divided  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  and  remain  suspended  in  the 
air  for  a  long  time  as  smoke.  Gunpowder  0>lack  powder),  which  was 
formerly  the  only  explosive  material  in  use,  is  now  being  supplanted 
more  and  more  by  smokeless  powder.  This  consists  of  organic  sub- 
stances which  yield  only  gaseous  products  on  exploding,  and  hence 
there  is  no  smoke.     (See  Org.  Chem.,  §  231.) 

231.  Potassium  phosphates. — ^The  three  potassium  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  known.    They  are  verj'  soluble  in  water. 

Potassium  carbonate,  K2CO3,  potash. — ^ThLs  salt  was  formerly 
obtained  solely  from  wood-ashes,  these  being  soaked  in  water  and 
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the  strained  liquor  evaporated.  At  present  it  is  manufactured 
extensively  from  potassium  chloride  after  the  Le  Blanc  process. 
Another  source  of  [lotash  is  the  molasses  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, that  contains  the  potassium  salts  in  which  the  sugar-beet  is 
rich. 

At  the  Neuatassfurt  salt  mine  it  is  made  from  potassium  chloride 
by  a  patented  proi-ess  as  follows:  Magnesium  carbonate,  MgC0j3H,0, 
is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  led  in,  whereupon  the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

3MgCOj-3H,0  +2Kn  +COj  =MgCl,  +  2MgC0,.KHC0,nA 

The  potassium  magnesium  carbonate  se[}arates  out  and  is  broken  up 
by  heating  to  a  t«mperature  not  exceeding  80°  into  magnesium  car- 
bonate and  potash.  The  former  salt  is  again  obtained  with  three  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization,  which  form  is  the  only  one  suited  for 
the  above  reaction. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  a  white  powder,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1.12  parts  KaCOg  in  1  part 
H2O  at  20°) ;  the  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  salt 
melts  at.  838°.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  soft  soaps  and  hard 
glass  (potash-glass). 

Potassium  silicate,  potassiiun  water-glass,  is  formed  when  sand 
is  fused  with  potash.  Different  salts  of  this  sort  are  described. 
They  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a  thick,  mucilaginous  mass  which 
on  drying  turns  to  a  vitreous,  and  6nally  opaque,  |>roduct. 
Potajwium  water-glass  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  sodium 
water-glass. 


Sulphides  of  Potassium, 

Potassium  monosulphide,  K2^.  is  prepared  by  reducing  potafr- 
eium  sulphate  with  charcoal.  It  dissolves  in  water  verj-  readily 
and  crystallizes  out  with  five  molecules  of  wat«r,  It  abeorba 
oxygen  from  the  air,  going  over  into  the  thiosulphat*  and  hydroxide: 

2K2S  -I-  HjO  -!-  202  -  K3S2O3 + 2K0H. 

Acids  react  with  it.  liberating  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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Potassium  hydrosulphidey  KSH,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a 
caustic  potash  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide: 

KOH+HaS^KSH+HaO. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  reacting  alkaline;  on 
evaporation  in  vacuo  the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  the  com- 
position 2KSH  +  H2O.  With  potassium  hydroxide  it  forms  the 
monosulphide: 

KSH-hKOH  =  K2S  +  H20. 

Potassium  polysulphides. — When  a  solution  of  potassium  mono- 
sulphide  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  we  obtain  the  compounds  K2S3, 
K2S4,  K2'S5.  A  mixture  of  these  substances  is  also  obtained  by 
fusing  potash  with  sulphur;  besides  these  it  contains  the  sulphate 
and  the  thiosulphate  and  is  called  hepar  stdphuris  ("  liver  of  sul- 
phur ")  because  of  its  liver-brown  color.  These  polysulphides  are 
decomposed  by  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
the  separation  of  sulphur: 

K2S, + 2Ha  =  2KC1  +  H2S  +  (x  -  1)S. 


Rubidium  and  Caesium. 

232.  These  elements  are  widely  distributed,  but  alwa3rs  occur  in 
extremely  small  amounts.  The  silicate  lepidolite,  or  lithia  mica,  fre- 
quently contains  a  little  rubidium.  The  exceedingly  rare  mineral  pollvx 
from  the  isle  of  Elba  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  caesium,  and  contains 
about  30^c  caesium  oxide.  In  general  these  elements  are  found  where- 
evcr  potassium  salts  are  met  with:  in  mineral  springs,  in  the  Stassfurt 
sahs  (carnallilc  contains  rubidium),  et(;.  Thoy  were  discovered  by 
BuNSEN  and  Kirchuoff  in  1860  with  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis 
(§  264)  and  obtained  their  names  from  the  most  important  lines  in 
their  spectra  (rubidus=  d&rk  red;   ca^.su^,s=  sky-blue). 

In  order  to  separate  them  from  the  large  amoimt  of  potassium  salts 
with  which  they  generally  occur,  they  are  converted  into  chlorides 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  whereupon  the  dry  residue  is  extracted 
wnth  strong  alcohol.  Almost  all  the  sodium  chloride  and  potassium 
chloride  remains  behind,  while  the  chlorides  of  rubidium  and  cssium 
dissolve.  Platinum  chloride  is  then  added  to  precipitate  K2PtCle, 
RbjPtClo,  and  CsjRG^,;   the  solubility  of  these  double  salts  in  water 
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is  quite  different  (at  10°  100  parts  H^O  dissolve  0.9  parts  K,-salt, 
0.154  Rbj-ealt,  and  0.05  Csj-salt),  so  that  they  can  be  very  well  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  extraction  with  boiling  water.  The  rubidium  irou 
"alum"  ia  particularly  well  suited  for  the  purificatiou  of  rubidium 
salts,  and  especially  for  their  separation  from  potassium  salts,  since  it 
is  readily  soluble  in  hot,  and  only  slightly  soluble  iJi  cold,  water  and 
moreover  crystallizes  beautifully;  potassium  iron  alum,  on  the  other 
band,  is  very  soluble  erven  in  cold  water. 

The  metals  rubidium  and  ccesium  are  best  obtained  by  heating  their 
hydro.vides  mth  magnesium  powder  in  an  iron  pipe.  Rubidium 
has  a  silvery  lustre,  melts  at  38.5,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l..'>22 
at  15°.  The  metal  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  the  air  or  in  o.vygen,  form- 
ing dark  brown  crratals  of  the  [jeroside,  RbOj.  On  being  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  the  hy-droxide  and  free  o.vygen: 

2RbO,  +JHj  =2llb(3H  +  H,0  +0. 

The  hydroxide  is  a  very  strotig  base;  its  salts  show  much  similarity 
to  the  analogous  potassium  compounds;  they  are  in  several  instances 
less  soluble,  e.g.  Itb-alum,  Rb-perchlorate  (J  60),  etc. 

Cffisi  um  is  a  silvery-white  metal;  ap,  g.  1.85;  m.-pt.  26.5°;  b.-pt. 
270°.  It  soon  takes  fire  on  ex|xisure  to  the  air.  The  salts  of  cimum 
are  verj-  similar  to  those  of  rubidium ;  some  of  them  are  even  less  soluble, 
and  are  therefore  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  casium  compounds. 
Tliis  is  particularly  true  of  the  platinum  doubLe-salt  already  mentioned 
and  tile  cicsium  alum  and  the  acid  tartrate. 

Rubi<liuiu  bromide  oud  iotUde,  and  even  more  so  the  corresponding 
comimmids  of  la-sium,  have  the  properly  of  combining  «ith  twfi  at.oms 
of  bromine  and  iodine,  forming  yellow  or  brown  crystalline  compounds, 
e.g.  Csl,;  these  metals  can  thus  be  trivalent. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  ALKALI  METALS. 

233.  The  gradual  change  of  the  physiical  properties  of  th«e 
metals  with  increasing  atomic  weight  is  made  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


u 

N. 

K 

Rb 

a 
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7  03 
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The  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  atomic  weight,  as  does 
also  the  atomic  volume;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
melting-  and  boiling-points. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
same  general  type  in  the  compounds,  showing  that  all  these  ele- 
ments are  univalent.  The  hydroxides  all  have  the  formula  ROH, 
the  halogen  compounds  RX,  etc.  The  salts  of  them  all,  even 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates,  are  soluble  in  water  (although  in 
different  degrees),  the  carbonates  with  basic  reaction.  The  metals 
all  oxidize  very  readily  in  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  metals 
potassium,  rubidium  and  caesium,  which  are  very  similar  to  each 
other,  differ  from  sodium  and  lithium  in  many  respects.  The  last- 
named  metal,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  displays  analogy 
with  magnesium  in  several  important  points,  thus  differing  from 
the  metals  of  its  ovm.  group.  A  slight  divergence  in  the  behavior 
of  the  first  members  of  a  group  from  that  of  the  rest  is  found  to 
characterize  almost  all  of  the  groups.  We  may  recall  carbon,  for 
instance,  the  first  member  of  the  fourth  group,  which  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  silicon  and  the  rest  in  the  ability  of  its  atoms  to  unite 
with  each  other;  also  fluorine  with  its  soluble  silver  compound. 
Still  other  examples  of  this  sort  will  be  met  with  later. 

Sodium  differs  from  the  sub-group,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  in  the  solubility 
of  its  salts.  The  sodium  salts  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in 
water;  this  is  true  even  of  the  platinum  double-salt,  Na2PtCl6,  the 
acid  sodium  tartrate  and  others.  Soda  crystals  effloresce,  while 
potash  deliquesces  in  the  air.  The  spectra  of  sodium,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  other  alkali  metals,  on  the  other,  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. 

Ammonium  Salts. 

234.  In  the  description  of  ammonia  (§  112)  it  was  already 
observed  that  it  combines  with  acids  directly,  forming  salts  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  potassium,  and  in  which  the  group, 
NH4,  the  ammonium  group,  is  assumed  to  exist.  In  connection 
with  the  alkali  group  a  description  of  a  few  ammonium  salts  may 
find  a  place. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  must,  because  of  its  electrical 
conductivity  and  its  alkaline  reaction,  contain  NHJ  and  OH'  ions 
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and  hence  alao  un dissociated  molecules  of  ammonium  hydroxide, 
NH4OH.  While  solutions  ot  the  alkalies,  KOH,  NaOH,  etc., 
conduct  the  electric  current  veiy  well,  this  is  not  the  case  with  aa 
amoionia  solution;  it  is  a  poor  conductor.  A  0.1  normal  solution 
contains  only  5%  of  ionized  NH4OH  molecules,  while  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  of  the  same  concentration  is  91% 
ionized. 

An  aqueoiis  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  presumed  to  contain: 

(1)  free  ammonia,  XHg;  {2)  lij-drates  of  ammonia,  KHg-n  aq.;  (3) 

■nonium  hydroxide,  NH4OH ;  (4)  the  ions  NH;  and  OH',     The 

^  e.\istence  of  these  hydrates  in  addition  to  free  ammonia  reveals 

itself  in  the  behavior  of  ammonia  solutions  on  being  shaken  with 

chloroform.     According  to  Bkhthf.lot's  law  (Org.  Chem.,  §  25) 

the  distribution  ratio  of  the  ammonia  between  the  two  solvents 

sliould  be  constant.     But  this  is  not  the  ca.se.    Therefore,  just 

!  the  deviations  from  HenrvV  law  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a 

diasoh'ed  gas  exists  in  a  special  condition,  so  we  can  apply  a  simi- 

i  lar  explanation  to  the  exceptions  to  the  Berthelot  law;    for 

I  HENiiy'.-*  law  is  really  the  expression  of  the  distribution  ratio  of 

fa  gaa  between  a  lir|uid  and  a  vacuum,  while  the  other  law  has  to 

deal  with  ihe  distribution  ratio  between  two  liquids. 

.Since  in  the  case  of  ammonia  this  de\'iation  is  obscr\'ed  only 
when  one  of  the  two  liquids  is  water,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  water.  The 
reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  hydrates  instead  of  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  NH^OH,  is  a  double  one.  Wo  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  analogj'  between  Ihe  behavior  of  ammonia  and 
amines  and,  on  the  other,  the  entirely  abnormal  behavior  of  the 
oi-ganic  quaternary  ammonium  bases.  For,  while  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  prunarj-.  secondary  and  textiary  amines  are  weak 
electrolytes,  as  is  the  case  with  ammonia,  the  solution  of  a  quatet^ 
nary  base,  on  the  contrarj-,  conducts  electricity  as  well  as  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  We  may  thus  conclude 
that  if  ammonium  hydroxide,  NH4OH,  could  reach  the  same 
concentration  in  solution  as  a  quaternary'  base  it  would  display 
just  as  great  a  conductivity  as  the  latter.  Unlike  the  (luatemaiy 
base,  however,  it  breaks  up  prijicipally  into  ammonia,  NH3,  and 
water,  for  the  quaternary  base  cannot  be  thus  decomposed. 

That  an  aqueous  ammonia  solution  really  contains  at  least 
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an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  hydroxide  is  evidenced  by  the 
existence  of  its  ions.  These  necessitate  the  establishment  of  the 
equilibrium 

NH40H^XH4+OH', 

however  far  the  point  of  equilibrium  may  be  displaced  toward 
the  right. 

The  great  tendency  of  ammonium  hydroxide  to  break  up  into 
ammonia  and  water  is  the  reason  for  the  very  feeble  basic  reac- 
tion of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  for  undoubtedly  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  so  far  as  it  Is  formed,  is  extensively  ionized,  like 
the  strong  bases.  This  view  is  supported  by  various  observa- 
tions, among  them  the  neutral  reaction  of  the  ammonium  salts 
of  strong  acids,  such  as  the  chloride  and  the  nitrate,  and  also 
the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  carbonate  and  the  cyanide,  in  har- 
mony with  the  similar  alkaline  reaction  of  the  corresponding  salts 
of  the  alkali  metals. 

Ammonium  chloride^  NH4CI,  sal  ammoniac^  is  obtained  from 
the  ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas  factories  (§  112).  The  ammonia 
is  expelled  by  warming  and  absorbed  in  hydrochloric  acid;  this 
solution  is  evaporated  and  the  solid  residue  sublimed,  whereby 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  compact  fibrous  masses.  It  dissolves  in 
2.7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling,  water  and  crystallizes 
out  of  the  solution  in  smaD,  usually  feather-like  groups  of  octa- 
hedrons or  cubes.     It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste. 

Anmionium  chloride  vaporizes  easily,  dissociating  into  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  showTi  by  the  vapor  density,  which  at 
350°  is  only  half  as  great  as  calculated. 

This  dissociation  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner: 
Introduce  into  a  tube  sealed  at  one  end  a  little  ammonium  chloride  and, 
not  far  from  this,  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  In  front  of  the  latter  is 
j^ushed  a  plug  of  asbestos  wool  and  finally  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper. 
The  chloride  is  then  heated.  Since  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  smaller 
diffusion  velocity  than  ammonia  the  latter  passes  through  the  wad 
first  and  colors  the  red  paper  blue;  as  a  result  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  left  at  the  other  end  and  it  reddens  the  blue  paper  placed  there. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Baker,  that  perfectly  dry 
ammonium  chloride  (having  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a  desiccator 
over  rcsublimed  phosphorus  pentoxide)  has  the  normal  vapor 
density.     On  the  other  hard,  the  same  investigator  found  that 
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similarly  dried  aDimonia  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  do  not 
unite  to  form  ammonium  chloride  (5  3S).  Traces  nf  water  thus 
produce  a  marked  catalv-tical  acceleration,  both  of  the  formation 
ami  of  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  chloride.  We  have  heie 
an  illustration  of  the  general  rule  that  when  one  part  of  the 
system  in  a  reverable  reaction  is  accelerated  by  a  catalyzer  the 
other  must  be  likewise  affected.  The  proof  of  this  rule  Hes  iii 
the  impossibiHty  of  iLe  contrary  being  true,  since  that  would 
necessitate  a  change  in  the  equihbriuni  (see  §  49). 

In  many  other  cases  it  is  also  observed  that  traces  of  water  have  a 
considerable  inltuence  on  the  velocity  of  eheiuicnl  reactions.  Tlio  follow- 
ing examples  may  be  cited:  II)  Phosphorus,  that  ordinarily  takus  fire 
>n  moist,  air  at  a  little  above  room  tem{>eralure,  can  be  healed  in  oxy^n 
to  150°  without  ignition,  provided  the  oxy^^n  has  been  carefully  dried  by 
phosphorus  pentoxide.  12)  Carbon  monoxide  bums  in  moist  oxygen  much 
more  easily  (lian  in  dry  oxygen,  (3)  Very  carefully  dried  detonating- 
gixa  can  be  heated  in  a  1u1>e  to  red-heat  without  exploding, 

Anunonium  sulphate,  (NH4)2S04,  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic 
prisms  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  On  boiling  the  aque- 
ous solution  some  ammonia  escapes,  acid  sulphate  being  formed. 

Its  solution  in  30%  hydrogen  peroxide  j^elds  on  evaporation  crystals 
of  the  composition  {NH,),SO,-H,0,.  When  these  are  heated  under  re- 
duced preasure  a  high  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide  distils  off. 

Ammonium  nitrate,  NH4N'03,  deliquesces  in  the  air;  when 
heated  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide  (J  119).  This 
salt  is  known  in  three  crystallized  modifications,  the  transition 
points  (§  7(1)  of  which  have  been  determined. 

Ammonium  phosphates. — The  tertiary  salt,  (N'H<)3l'04,  is 
deposited  in  crystalline  form  on  mking  concentrated  solutions  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  dried,  however,  for 
it  then  loses  ammonia  and  goes  over  into  the  secondary  phosphate, 
(NH,)^!!!^:)^.  On  boiling  the  solution  the  salt  again  yields  ammo- 
nia and  is  transformed  into  the  primary  pha-!|iliatc. 

The  best  IcnonTi  of  these  salts  is  the  sodiimi  anunonitim  phos- 
phate, \a\H4HP()4-4H20,  microcmmic  salt.  It  forms  large 
transparent  cn,-stals.  On  being  heated  it  melts,  loses  water  and 
ammonia,  and  pa.sses  over  into  a  vitreous  substance,  sodium  meta- 
phosphate,  NaPOs. 

Anunonium  carbonate  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  such  as  hair,  nails, 
leather,  etc.,   hence  the  name   "  salt   of  hartshorn,"   which  still 
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clings  to  it.  At  present,  however,  it  is  made  by  dr}''  distilling  a 
mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate. 
The  product  is  a  mixture  (molecule  for  molecule)  of  acid  salt, 
XH4HCO3,  and  ammonium  carbamate,  NH2-C02-NH4  (this 
latter  being  the  neutral  salt  minus  IH2O).  From  its  composition, 
(XH3)3(C02)2*H20,  it  takes  the  name  ammonium  sesquicurbonatc , 
On  passing  ammonia  gas  into  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  it 
the  neutral  salt,  (NH4)2C03,  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  powder; 
it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  and  passes  slowly  over  into  the  acid 
salt,  NH4HCO3,  a  white  odorless  powder,  which  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water.  This  acid  salt  is  also  formed  directly  from  the  sesqui- 
carbonate,  as  the  latter  gives  ofif  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  in 
the  air  (hence  the  odor  of  ammonia)  and  goes  over  into  the  first- 
named  salt. 

Ammonium  sulphide  is  extensively  used  in  anal3rsis  (§  73).  A 
solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  (or  sulphydrate),  XH4SH, 
is  obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  ammonia  with  hydrogen  sulphide; 
it  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  soon  turns  yellow  because  of  the  for- 
mation of  ammonium  polysulphides.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  oxidizes 
part  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  thus  sets  free  sulphur,  which 
combines  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide  to  form  polysulphides. 
These  polysulphides  are  also  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide. 

On  mixing  2  vob.  NH3  gas  and  1  vol.  HjS  gas  at— 18°  a  white  crystal- 
line mass  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  into 
NH^SH  and  NH,.  The  compound  XH^SH  separates  out  crystalline 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  alcoholic  ammonia.  As  low  as 
45°  it  is  completely  dissociated  into  equal  volumes  of  NH,  and  HjS. 

SALT  SOLUTIONS. 

235.  Every  solid  substance  is  soluble  in  every  liquid;  however^ 
the  proportion  which  dissolves  can  vary  all  the  way  from  zero  to 
infinity.  If  only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  solid  goes  into 
solution,  we  say  ordinarily  that  the  substance  is  "  insoluble  ''  in  the 
liquid;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  our  means  of  inves- 
tigation were  sufficiently  improved  and  large  enough  quantities  of 
iquid  were  taken,  the  solubility  would  be  perceptible.  This  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  many  cases  of  so-called  insoluble 
substances  (§  210).  Even  when  we  confine  our  attention  to 
aqueous  solutions  of  salts  (including  acids  and  bases)  we  find  the 
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enme  infinite  difference  in  solubility  tliat  ia  observed  between  s-jb- 
stances  in  general.  Substances  such  as  sand,  barium  sulphate 
(§  li62),  silver  iodide,  etc.,  are  "  insoluble  ";  others  like  sulphuric 
acid  are  able  to  dissolve  in  any  given  amount  of  water. 

The  solubility,  i.e.  the  maximiun  relati\-e  amount  of  salt  that 
can  go  into  solution,  ia  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  solubility  increases 
with  the  t«mperature.  If  tlie  temperatiu'o  is  plotted  on  the  axis 
of  abscissas  and  the  amoimt  of  salt  which  dissolves  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  water  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate  axis,  a  solubilliy  curve 
is  obtained  (Fig.  55)  whicli  shows  at  a  glance  the  variation  of  the 
solubility  with  the  temperature. 

For  some  salts,  e.g.  potassium  nitrate,  the  solubility  increases 
very  rapidly  with  the  temperature;  for  sodium  chloride  it  remains 
practically  constant.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  those  of  calcium 
hydroxide  and  calciiun  sulphate  (within  certain  limits  of  tempera- 
ture) the  solubility  decreases  with  rising  temperature.  These 
phenomena  are  connected,  as  has  already  been  explained,  with 
the  hi'dt  nf  solution,  i.e.  with  the  calorie  effect  which  accompanies 
the  process  of  solution,  and  in  the  manner  expressed  by  v.*n't 
Hoff's  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  (§  103).  In  fact  saltpetre, 
for  instance,  whose  solubility  increases  very  rapidly  with  the 
temperature  (sec  Fig.  55)  dissolves  in  water  with  a  considerable 
absorption  of  heat, 

J36.  The  term  heat  of  soluliim  has  various  meanings.  We  arc  obliged 
tn  distinguish  between  (1)  the  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a  salt  in  a  very 
large  amount  of  water;  (2J  the  caloric  effect  of  dissolviiig  a  salt  in  an 
ahnoat  saturated  solution;  and  (3)  the  total  heat  of  solution,  i.e.  the 
whole  caloric  effect  of  disaoK-ing  a  salt  in  water  until  the  solution  is 
suturutcd.  ;\a  a  rule  these  three  magnitudes  will  have  disHmilor 
values,  indeed  their  algebraic  signs  may  be  opposite.  This  Is  the  caae, 
for  instance,  with  the  comjwund  CuCl,'2HjO;  1  g.-mol.  dissolved  in 
198  g.-molH.  H,0  at  11°  gives  a  caloric  efTect  of  +3.71  Cal.;  19.56 
g.-mola.  in  the  same  amount  of  water,  —3.129  Cal. 

The  heat  of  solution  to  which  van't  Hotf's  principle  applies  ia 
that  of  the  salt  In  its  saturated  solution.  We  have  here  the  syatem: 
salt  +  saturated  solution;  when  the  temperature  changes,  the  equi- 
librium is  displaced,  i.e.  salt  either  goes  into  solution  or  crystallizes  out, 
the  ktter  action  producing  just  as  large  a  thermal  effect  numerically 

rlissolvlng  in  the  saturated  solution,  but  with  the  opposite  sign.  Since 
this  was  not  taken  Into  consideration  when  the  matter  was   lirst  di» 
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cussed,  it  was  believed  that  there  were  exceptions  to  the  principle,  but 
closer  investigation  has  proved  the  contrarj-. 
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Fio.  55. — SoLCBii-nT  Curves. 

In  some  cases  the  solubility  of  a  salt  at  first  increaseg  graduaUy 
with  rising  temperature  and  then  steadily  dccroaaes,  so  tliat  the 
solubility  curve  lias  a  maximum  (e/.  Fig.  56).  In  full  agreement 
with  van't  Hoff's  principle  the  heat  of  solution  is  negative  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  cur\e,  zero  at  the  maximum  and 
positive  in  the  descending  portion.  In  the  case  of  gj-psum, 
CaSOi'ZHaO,   for   instance,    the   maximum  was   found  to  lie  at 
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about  38"  and  at  that  point  the  heat  of  solution  waa  actually 
proved  to  be  0.00;  at  14°iti8  -0.36;  above 
35°,  +0.24. 

The  effect  of  pressure  on  the  solubility 
in  at  tlie  most  very  slight,  but  it  is  in  entire 
acpord  with  the  principle  of  Le  Chateuek. 
,  Ammonium  chloride,  for  instance,  dissolves 
with  expansion ;  therefore  its  solubility  lessens 
with  increasing  pressure  (I^^J,,  for  an  increase 


Fig,  56. 


of  IGO  atm.).  Copper  sulphate,  which  dissolves  with  contraction, 
has  its  solubility  increased  3.2<?o  by  an  increase  of  60  atm.  pressure. 

237.  It  was  formerly  thouglit  that  the  terms  "solvent"  and 
"  dissolved  auljstance  "  ("  solute  ")  should  Ije  kept  distinct.  How- 
ever, it  has  since  developed  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  components  of  a  solution,  and  that  aqueous  solutions 
are  therefore  better  defined  as  "  liquid  complexes,  one  of  whose 
components  is  water,"  than  as  "  water  in  which  substances  are 
dissolved." 

The  interchangeability  of  the  terms  "  solvent  "  and  "  solute  " 
is  e\idenced  first  of  all  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  cooling 
of  salt  solutions.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  potassiimi  chloride  at  a  definite  temperature.  We  have 
in  it  two  substances  (KCI  and  H2O)  and  two  phases  (5  71),  hence 
two  d^eea  of  freeiloni.  We  will  suppose  that  the  solution  is  then 
cooled;  potassium  chloride  crystallizes  out  forthwith  and,  as  three 
phases  are  then  present,  the  system  becomes  univariant  We  recall 
that  changes  in  the  quantity  of  any  phaae  have  no  effect  on  such 
a  system;  therefore,  if  more  salt  is  introduced  into  the  system, 
the  concentrations  of  saturated  solution  and  vapor  are  unaffected. 
This  is  none  the  less  true  when  water  is  added  or  the  vapor 
volume  increased,  so  long  as  the  three  phases  remain. 

On  cooling  still  farther,  more  potassium  chloride  is  gradually 
deposited  imtil  a  point  is  readied  lielow  which  the  entire  liquid 
congeals  to  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  This  point  is  hnown  as  the 
cryohydric,  or  eutectic,  point.  There  are  now  four  phases, — salt, 
ice,  solution  and  vapor;— hence  the  system  has  become  non variant. 
The  opinion  was  fonntrly  held  that  at  this  point  a  chemical  com- 
pound between  the  salt  and  water  (11  "ervohydrate  ")  came  into  exist- 
ence.    That  it  is  only  a  matter  of  mixtures  can  be  seen  in  the  case  (rf 
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colored  salts  (KJOrO^,  for  instance,  with  a  microscope;  moreover  the 
composition  of  these  so-called  hydrates  may  differ  in  case  the  solidifi- 
cation takes  place  under  a  different  pressure. 

If  we  start  with  a  dilute  potassium  chloride  solution  as  another 
example,  and  cool  it,  we  have  ice  formed  at  a  definite  temperature 
and  a  univariant  system  established,  ice  being  the  third  phase 
reciuired.  Below  this  point  the  solution  can  be  regarded  as  saturated 
in  respect  to  icCy  just  as  it  could  be  considered  saturated  in 
respect  to  the  salt  in  the  previous  case;  for  an  increase  of  the 
solid  phase  (ice)  does  not  now  cause  a  displacement  of  the 
equilibrium  (§  71)  any  more  than  the  addition  of  the  solid  (salt) 
did  in  the  previous  instance.  Tlie  addition  of  potassium  chloride 
causes  part  of  the  ice  to  go  into  solution  (i.e.  melt);  for  the 
dissolving  of  more  salt  increases  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 
Therefore,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  constant,  ice  must  melt  in 
order  to  restore  the  solution  to  its  previous  concentration.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  analogous  to  the  addition  of  water  to  a  satu- 
rated potassium  chloride  solution  in  contact  with  the  solid  salt, 
in  which  case  also  the  solid  phase  goes  into  solution.  If  the  tem- 
perature rises,  more  ice  dissolves;  if  it  falls,  more  crystallizes  out — 
just  as  with  rising  temperature  more  potassium  chloride  goes  into 
solution  and  with  sinking  temperature  more  crystallizes  out.  On 
farther  cooling  more  and  more  ice  will  be  deposited  until,  in  this 
case  also,  the  cryohydric  point  is  reached,  below  which  the  whole 
system  solidifies  to  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  analog}'  is 
therefore  complete. 

The  cryohydric  point  is,  according  to  this  view,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  curves,  viz.:  the  solubility  cun-es  of  salt  and 
of  ice  in  the  salt  solutiorv 

Another  argument  against  the  assumption  of  any  essential 
difference  between  solvent  and  solute  is  found  in  the  behavior  of 
the  solutions  of  certain  hydrous  salts,  e.g.  CaCl2 -61120.  A  satu- 
rated solution  of  CaCl2  in  water  at  30.2^  has  exactly  the  com- 
position CaCl2 -61120.  At  this  temperature,  therefore,  the  hydrate 
melts  to  a  homogeneous  liquid.  If  either  H^  or  CaCl2  is 
added y  there  is  a  deposition  of  CaCl^  •  OH2O  on  cooling,  for  the  addi- 
tion of  either  causes  a  depression  of  the  point  of  solidification  (freez- 
ing-point) of  CaCl2 -61120.  In  the  first  case  this  hydrate  is  in 
equilibrium  with  a  liquid  which  contains  more  water  than  the 
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hydrate  does  and  which  is  therefore  called  an  aqueous  solution 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  the  second  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  a 
lic|uid  which  contains  more  (.'£U-'l2  than  CaCla-GHjO  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  &  solution  in  CaCtj. 

On  examining  the  soluljility  curves  of  various  salts  (c/.  Fig.  55) 
it  is  found  that  they  are  in  general  regular;  however,  in  one  of  the 
cur\'es  (sodium  sulphate)  a  sudden  change  of  direction  is  noticed- 
This  is  often  obser\'ed  with  salts  that  contain  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Taking  sodium  sulphate  as  an  example,  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  thus:  It  has  already  been  remarked  (§  225)  that  this 
salt  has  a  transition  point  at  the  temperature  of  33°,  NaaS04  ■  lOHjO 
being  transformed  into  Na2S04  and  lOHaO.  Vp  to  33°,  therefore, 
we  have  the  hydrous  salt  as  the  solid  phase;  above  this  temperature 
the  anhydrous  salt.  This  change  must  necessarily  involve  a  sudden 
bend  of  the  solubility  cur\'e.  Below  33"  the  curve  represents  the 
solubility  of  XaaSO4-10H2O,  above  33°  that  of  Na2S04.  We 
can  therefore  also  regard  the  point  of  infleclion  of  the  curve  {at  ^3") 
as  lk£  point  of  inienection  of  the  cun-cs  for  NosSOf  lOH^  and 
Na^SOi.  In  sodium  sulphate  the  special  case  appears  where  the 
solubility  of  the  anhydrous  salt  decreases  with  rising  tempera- 
ture and  hence  the  solubility  cur\'e  falls  as  the  temperature  rises 
above  33°. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  the  solubility  of  a  substance  which 
has  a  transition  point  ia  the  same  for  both  modifications  at  th^ 
point.  This  must  always  be  the  case;  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
same  way  as  in  5  70,  where  it  was  showm  that  the  vapor  ])re88ureB 
become  equal  at  the  transition  point.  Indeed  the  same  figure  can 
be  employed,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  solubility  of  a 
motastable  modification  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  stable 
modification  at  one  and  the  same  temperature.  In\ersely,  more- 
over, we  have  here  a  means  of  determining  the  transition  point. 

In  general,  as  Ostwald  has  pointed  out,  the  solubility  of  any 
sulistance  whatever  b  dependent  on  the  condition  in  which  it  exists. 
The  solid  phase  determines  the  equilibrium,  not  only  in  virtue  of 
its  chemical  composition  but  also  by  the  particular  modificatioa 
in  which  the  solid  substance  is  present.  Thus,  e.g.,  each  of  the 
varioiH  forms  of  the  same  polymorphous  substance  or  different 
hydrates  of  the  same  salt  has  its  o«-n  solubility,  other  things  being 
equal. 
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In  a  hydrous  salt  we  may  have  the  case  where  there  are  various 
hydrates,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  transition  points. 
A  salt  wdth  m-^-n  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  passes  over 
at  a  definite  temperature  into  another  with  m  molecules,  for  ex- 
ample. The  latter  may,  at  a  higher  temperature,  have  a  second 
transition  point  (to  anhydrous  salt).  At  each  of  these  points  the 
solubility  cur\'e  will  show  a  bend,  because  the  solid  phase  changes; 
the  curve  will  therefore  assume  some  such  form  as  that  of  Fig.  57. 
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Fig.  57. 


Let  us  examine  such  a  solubility  cur\'e  a  little  more  closely. 
At  0^  (A  in  Fig.  57)  we  wall  suppose  that  we  have  pure  water  and 
ice,  to  start  with,  and  that  small  portions  of  salt  are  then  gradually 
dissolved.  If  the  ice  phase  is  to  be  preser\'ed,  the  temperature 
must  be  allowed  to  sink,  for  a  salt  solution  has  a  lower  freezing- 
point  than  pure  water.  We  therefore  move  along  the  curv'c  AK. 
Soon  a  point  K  is  rea(!hed  when  no  more  salt  dissolves,  since  all 
the  water  has  now  turned  to  ice.  Here,  therefore,  we  liavo  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  solid  salt,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cr^^ohydric 
point. 

If  we  wish  to  bring  more  salt  into  solution  after  K  Ls  reached 
the  temperature  must  be  raised.  The  ice  phase  then,  of  course, 
disappears  and  in  its  place  we  have  the  salt  with  m+n  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization  as  solid  jrtiase.  If  the  temperature  is 
steadily  raised  and  the  solution  Is  kept  constantly  saturated  by 
the  addition  of  this  salt,  we  move  along  the  curve  KB.  At  B, 
however,  we  meet  the  transition  point  from  the  salt  with  m+n 
mols.  H2O  to  the  one  with  m  mols.  H2O;  hence  the  solubility 
curve  must  again  bend  here  and  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  point 
B  the  solubility  curve  of  the  salt  with  m+n  mols.  H2O  is  steeper 
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than  that  of  the  aalt  with  m  raols.,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
the  cur\'ea  KB  and  BC  may  be.  This  is  readily  understood  by 
a  course  of  reasoning  entirply  analogous  to  that  given  for  the 
transition  of  ice  to  water  or  of  rhombic  to  monoclinic  sulphur 
(S  70).  Finally  at  C  wu  have  a  second  transition  point  from  salt 
with  m  mols.  Ha(3  to  anhydrous  salt,  so  that  the  solubility  curve 
there  shows  one  more  bend.  Where  the  curve  CD  ends  depends 
on  circurastajiees.  In  many  cases,  e.g.  that  of  silver  nitrate,  it  ends 
at  the  melting-point  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (concentration  of  the 
wlulion  — 100%).  In  other  instances  the  anhydrous  salt  can  form 
a  second  (fused)  liquid  layer  under  the  saturated  solution.  Finally, 
r  mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  case  of  copper  sulphate,  which  at 
a  given  temperature  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  in  contact  with 
its  saturated  solution  and  from  that  point  on  shon-s  a  decrease  in 
solubility  with  rising  temperature,  which  finally  ends  in  almost 
L  total  insolubility. 

If  we  draw  a  line  Aifca  through  K  parallel  to  the  ordinate  axis, 
the  figure  Ls  divided  by  this  line  and  AKBCD  into  the  following 
regions:  To  the  right  of  the  solubility  curve  is  the  region  of  the 
unsaturated  solutions,  .IKA2  is  that  of  the  superfused,  k^KBCD 
that  of  the  supersaturated,  -solutions.  To  the  left  of  kik^  only 
ice  +  solid  salt  can  exist  under  ordinary  pressures. 

A  solubility  Gur\'e,  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig,  57,  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  used  to  detect  the  existence  of  compounds 
between  the  salt  and  the  water.  From  tlie  cryohydric  point 
upward  every  bend  in  the  solubility  cur\'e  shows  that  a  salt  with 
a  different  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  has  been  ftMined. 
Each  branch  of  the  cur\'e  thus  represents  a  separate  salt,  i.e.  a 
different  solid  phase.  The  composition  of  these  solid  phases  ia 
by  no  means  alwaj-s  self-evident.  Such  is,  however,  the  case  when 
the  phase  fuses  without  altering  its  composition,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  when  it  can  exist  in  equilibrium  with  a  licjuid 
phases  of  the  same  composition.  This  does  not  often  occur  with 
salts  m  aqueous  solution,  but  an  example  of  it  was  seen  above  in 
the  ca.'ie  of  CaClafiHaO.  The  inspection  of  the  solubility  curve 
or  melting-point  curve  is  then  especially  valuable  for  the  discovery 
of  rompounds.  In  order  to  understand  tiiis  let  us  firet  examine 
a  B\-8teni  of  two  substances,  A  and  B,  which  do  not  combine.  Fig. 
01   represents  the  melting-] win t  cune  that  one  obtains  on  the 
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addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  B  to  A.  At  first  the  melting- 
point  sinks  imtil  the  eutectic  point  *  ^  is  reached.  Along  AE  A 
alone  separates  out  of  the  fused  mass  on  freezing.  At  E,  however, 
B  also  separates  out.  If  more  of  B  is  now  added  the  melting- 
point  rises;  we  obtain  the  curve  EB,  which  terminates  in  the 
melting-point  of  pure  B.  Along  EB  only  B  separates  out  of  the 
fused  mass. 


Fig.  58. 
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Suppose  we  now  assume  that  A  and  B  fonn  a  compound  AB 
in  the  molecular  proportions  1:1  (Fig.  59\  On  the  addition  of 
B  to  A  AB  is  formed  and  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  A.  This  lowers 
its  melting-point.  When  a  certain  amount  of  B  has  been  added 
this  point  is  lowered  to  Ei,  Here  both  A  and  AB  separate  out. 
Ei  is  the  eutectic  point  for  mixtures  of  A  and  AB.  If  more  of 
B  is  added  the  melting-point  rises,  just  as  in  the  case  where 
there  is  no  combination  between  the  components.  Only  AB 
now  separates  out  of  the  fused  mass.  The  continued  addition 
of  B,  however,  increases  the  amount  of  the  compound  AB;  at 
M  free  A  has  disappeared  and  the  mass  consists  wholly  of  pure 
AB,  whose  melting-point  is  M.  At  this  point  the  melting-tem- 
perature reaches  its  maximum,  for  the  addition  of  either  A  or  B 
lowers   the  melting-point  of  the  pure  compound.    The  further 

*  The  term  *' eutectic  point"  is  more  general  than  "cryohydric  point,"  the 
latter  term  being  usually  restricted  to  aqueous  solutions.  "  Eutectic  mix- 
ture" and  "cryohydric  mixture"  r*'cryohydrate")  are  similarly  related. 
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^M              course  of  the  cur\'e  is  readily  seen.     As  more  and  more  B  is  added       ^H 
^H              to  .\B  the  melting-point  Einks,  AB  alone  separating  out,  until       ^H 
H              the  eutectic  point  E^  is  reached,  where  both  AB  and  B  crystallize       ^H 
^1              out,  and  thereafter  the  melting-point  again  rises  along  E2B  till       ^^M 
H              it  finally  end-?  in  the  melting-point  of  the  pure  substance  B.                  ^H 
^1                    If  more  than  one  compound  is  formed  between  A  and  B,  each       ^H 
^M              one  will  cause  a  maximum  point  in  the  curve,  i.e.,  each  maximum       ^H 
^1              will  correspond  to  a  compound.    The  following  examples  will  Ber\'e       ^H 
^H^^^    to  make  this  clear:                                                                                     ^H 
^^^H         1.  The  system  SO3-I-H2O.     Here  tliere  are  a  number  of  hy-       ^M 
^^^^^B  drates,  which  are  indicated  by  the  melting-point  cur\'e  (Fig.  60).        ^H 
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H                    Amixture  of  62%  S03+38%  H2O  has  a  freezing-point  of  -20°.       ^M 
^1               On  the  addition  of  sulphur  trioxide  this  point  rises  lOI  at  the  com-        ^H 
H               position  S03+2H20  =  H2S04-H20  it  reaches  its  first  maxunum.        H 
H               At  this  temperature  (S°}  the  whole  mass  solidifies,  yielding  crystals         H 
H               of  the  above  composition.    The  further  addition  of  sulphur  tri-       ^H 
^B               oxide  has  the  same  effect  on  the  melting-point  of  the  hydrate       ^^M 
H               H2S04'H20  as  the  ordinary  addition  of  a  foreign   substance   to       ^H 
H               a  pure  substance.     At  first  the  melting-point  falls;    that  which       ^H 
H              crystallizes  out  is  the  hydrate  H2.SO4H2O.     At  a  composition       ^H 
H               of  about  3HjO-l-2S03  a  eut^-ctic  point  Is  reac'hed  (5  237).    The       ^M 
■               mass  solidifies  at   -35"  to  a  mixture  of  H2.S04-H20  and  HZ.SO4.       ^M 
H               Continued  addition  of  sulphur  trioxide  causes  a  rise  of  the  melting-        ^M 
H               point  till  at  -f-IO°  a  second  maximum  ih  reached,  where  the  whole        ^M 
^L           solidifies  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  consisting  of  pure  sulphuric      ^H 
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acid,  H2SO4.  Along  this  ascending  branch  of  the  curv^e  H2SO4 
crystallizes  out.  The  melting-point  curve  then  proceeds  to  a 
third  maximum  point,  corresponding  to  the  liydrate  H2SO4+SO3 
=  1128207  (pyrosulphuric  acid),  and  comes  to  an  end  in  the  melting- 
point  of  the  asbestine  form  of  sulphur  trioxide  at  +  40°. 

2.  In  non-aqueous  liquids  the  relations  are  almost  exactly 
the  same,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  system 
S+Cl.  It  was  remarked  in  §  75  that,  while  the  compound  SCI4 
could  not  be  isolated,  the  form  of  the  melting-point  curve  left  nc. 


lMW807O«0504O3Oa0 
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Fig.   61. 
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doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  compound.  This  curv^e  has 
a  maximum  at  the  point  C2  (Fig.  61),  corresponding  to  20  atomic 
per  cent,  sulphur,  or  to  the  molecular  formula  SCI4.  The  points 
El,  E2,  E^  are  the  eutectic  points  for  S  +  S2CI2,  S2CI2  +  8CI4  and 
SCI4+CI2,  respectively,  while  the  maximum  Ci  corresponds  to 
the  compound  82CI2. 

Supersaturated  solutions. — A  sodium  sulphate  solution  satu- 
rated a  little  below  33°  can,  if  carefully  guarded  from  contact  with 
any  of  the  solid  salt,  be  cooled  do^^Tl  to  room  temperature  without 
anything  crystallizing  out,  but  contact  with  the  tiniest  crystal 
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fragment  of  Na2S04  ■  lOHaO  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  sudden  crystalli- 
zation of  thj^  salt. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  salts  capable 
of  forming  aolutions  of  this  nature.  Sodium  tbiosulphate  and  many 
of  the  nitrates  are  other  good  examples.  Such  solutions  are 
called  supersalurated.  They  are  perfetitly  stable;  neither  rubbing 
with  a  glass  rod  nor  shaking  (which  treatment  ordinarily  tends 
to  induce  crystallization)  causes  the  formation  of  crystals,  pro\'idcd 
no  trace  of  the  solid  salt  comes  in  contact  with  the  solution.    Such 

L  a  system,  which  is  unstable  under  only  one  condition,  is  called  a 

I  metastable  system. 

If  a  suijersalurated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  cooled  down 
below  room  tem|)erature,  another  hydrate  crystallizes  out,  viz., 
NaaSO^-THjO;  the  resulting  system  is  still  metastable,  however, 
for  contact  with  the  slightest  trace  of  NajSl.l^ -101120  suffices  to 
convert  it  entirely  into  the  stable  system,  with  the  deposition  of 
NaaSO^-lOHjO. 

The  smallest  amount  of  salt  (crj-stal  nucleus)  that  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  and  thus  raiim  tlie  disttii|>earaiice  nf  a  tnetaalable  ayalem,  such 
as  is  repre,teiit«d  by  a  sufiersaturatcd  solution,  is  a  quantity  of  about 
the  order  10~"  g.,  according  to  Ostwald.  The  extreme  miuutenoss 
of  this  aiuounl  cx|>lains  why  a  st>oiituiieuus  tlisappearaiiiTe  of  tlie  meta- 
stable condition  was  formerly  regarded  as  possible.  Inasmuch  as  very 
small  bits  of  crystals  are  always  floating  in  the  air  (especially  in  labora- 
tories), it  is  usually  only  ner«ssary  lo  open  a  bottle  containing  a  super- 
saturated solution  or  to  rub  tlie  sides  with  a  giasa  rod  (which  alwaj-s 
has  crystal  fragments  on  Us  surface),  b  order  to  excite  cryst^llixation 
into  the  stable  system. 

338.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  §§  (Hi  and  60  it  is  assumed  that 
acids,  Itases  and  salts  in  a<[Ufous  solution  arc  split  up  into  ions. 
This  dissociation  can  be  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the 
natuni  of  tho  solute,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  and  its  i-on- 
centration.  Examples  of  this  liave  already  been  mentioned  here 
and  there  in  the  text;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  in  tenth-normal 
solutions  are  almost  completely  dissociated,  carbonic  and  silicic 
acids  scarcely  at  all.  .\mong  the  bases  the  hydroxides  of  potas- 
sium, sodium  and  the  alkaline  earth  metals  are  almost  completely 
dissociated   at   this  dilution.    A  similar  difference  is  shonii  1:^ 
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salts;  those  of  the  alkalies  are  practically  completely  ionized,  while 
mercuric  chloride  is  very  slightly  so.  We  shall  retmn  to  this  sub- 
ject more  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  metals. 

The  principle  that  solutions  containing  equivalent  amounts  of  different 
electrolytes  differ  greatly  in  conductivity  and  hence  in  degree  of  ionization 
can  be  demonstrated  in  an  elegant  manner  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus 
devised  by  WmrNEY  (Fig.  62). 


Fig.  62. 


Four  glass  cylinders  (3  cm.  diam.)  are  fitted  each  with  two  horizontal 
platinum  disks  (copper  can  be  used  but  is  less  satisfactory)  to  serve  as 
electrodes,  the  upper  ones  being  movable.  Each  lower  electrode  is 
connected  with  an  incandescent  lamp  and  the  apparatus  as  a  whole 
with  the  terminals  of  a  (preferably)  alternating  110-volt  circuit.  After 
placing  in  each  of  the  tubes  120  cc.  distilled  water  they  are  filled 
with  5  cc.  of  half -equivalent-normal  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  monochlo- 
racetic  and  acetic  acids  respectively.  On  making  the  distance  between 
the  electrodes  alike  in  all  the  cylinders,  the  lamp  beneath  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  found  to  glow  brightest,  since  the  resistance  of  this  solu- 
tion is  the  least.  The  other  lamps  follow  in  brightness  in  the  order 
given  above.  The  electrodes  are  next  adjusted  so  that  all  the  lamps 
are  equally  bright,  when  it  is  seen  that  while  the  electrodes  in  the  hydio- 
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chloric  acid  &rc  farthest  apart,  those  in  the  aoetic  acid  are  almost  in 
contact. 

Ill  order  to  show  that  the  alkali  salts  of  these  acids,  ualike  the  acids 
theniBclves,  have  nearly  the  same  conductivities  and  degrees  of  disso- 
ciation the  solutiutis  are  just  neutralised  with  potaaaum  hydroxide 
sod  the  lamp  t«3t  repeated.  The  tamps  are  equally  brilliant  whea 
the  electrodes  are  at  approximately  the  same  height. 

23!).  Ill  ''h^  solution  of  an  extensively  ionized  salt  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  properties  of  the  cation  and  the  anion.  It  must 
exhibit  the  sum  of  the  proiiertiea  of  the  two  ions,  or,  to  use  other 
words,  its  properties  must  be  additive  with  reference  to  those  of 
both  ions.  This  is  actually  the  case,  both  phj'sically  and  chemically. 
As  for  the  chemical  proi)ertie3,  we  observe  that  solutions  of  different 
salts  of  the  same  metal  all  give  the  same  reactions ;  from  the  solutions 
of  all  lead  salts,  for  instance,  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black 
lead  sulphide,  sulphuric  acid  white  lead  sulphate,  etc.  Similarly 
the  solutions  of  salts  of  the  same  acid  are  all  characterized  by  the 
same  reactions;  sulphates,  for  example,  by  the  precipitate  they  give 
with  barium  chloride  solution.  All  this  apjiears  very  strange 
when  we  recall  that  the  solid  salts  are  markedly  different  from 
each  other  in  their  properties,  but  we  are  forced  to  jast  such  a  con- 
clusion when  we  assume  that  the  salts  are  ionized  in  solution. 

Among  the  physical  properties  additivity  is  very  apparent  in 
the  color  of  salts  of  colored  acids  and  bases.  Ostwald  found  that 
all  permanganates  with  a  colorless  base,  when  prepared  in  equiva- 
lent solutions,  give  exactly  the  same  absorption  spectrum  (5  263). 
All  dilute  copper  solutions  are  blue.  In  the  permanganates  it  is 
the  anion  Mn(^/,  in  the  copjxT  solutions  the  cation  Cu",  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  color-carrier. 

^Vhcn  the  solvent  is  one  in  which  ionization  does  not  occur,  the 
salts  of  the  same  base  may  differ  widely  in  color.  For  instance,  a  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  iiitrat«  in  alcohol  is  purple,  that  of  the  chloride  is  bluish 
violet;  but  if  both  are  poured  into  an  excess  of  water,  the  solution 
becomes  pink  in  each  case.  Another  example  is  found  in  the  alcoholic 
Bolutions  of  cupric  chloride  and  nitralfi;  the  former  is  dark  green,  the 
tatter  blue;  on  the  addition  of  water  both  become  blue. 

Iliia  additive  nature  manifests  itself  in  various  other  phj'sical 
DFoperties  also.     But  since  it  cannot  iisuallv  Iw  shown  directly 
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(as  in  the  case  of  colored  salts),  we  have  to  approach  the  matter 
somewhat  indh-ectly,  as  the  following  example  will  illustrate. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  sugar  solution  can  be  represented  fairly 
accurately  by  the  formula 

n  being  the  number  of  moles  per  liter  and  K  a  constant.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  a  highly  ionized  salt  whose  specific 
gravity  is  raised  to  1+an  by  the  anion,  to  l+/?n  by  the  cation, 
a  and  /?  being  constants,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  if 
w^e  assume  additivity  to  exist,  must  be 

The  values  of  a  and  ^  are  as  yet  unknown.  For  salts  with  the 
same  anion  the  specific  gravity  is  expressed  by 

Si  =  l+n(a+^i);  S2=l+n(a+/?2);  S3=l+n(a+^3),  etc. 

For  salts  with  the  same  anions  as  in  the  former  case  but  with  a 
different  cation  the  specific  gravities  of  their  solutions  are  repre- 
sented thus: 

5i'=l+n(ai+^i);    S2'=l+n(ai+^2);    S3'=l+n(ai+^3),   etc., 

whence  it  follows  that  the  differences  Si—Si,  52—5^2',  ^a— Sa', 
=n(a  — ai),  must  always  have  the  same  value  in  case  additivity 
really  exists.  The  equality  of  these  differences  can  therefore  be 
used  as  a  proof  of  additivity. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  above  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in 
the  specific  gravity  values  of  the  solutions  KCl,  NaG,  NH4CI  and 
KBr,  NaBr,  NH4Br.     Here  we  actually  have  the  relationship: 

KCl-  KBr  =  NaCl-  NaBr = NH4CI  -NH4Br ; 

however,  not  simply  in  specific  gravity  but  with  reference  to  other 
physical  constants  as  well.  Compressibility,  capillarity  and  re- 
fractive index,  for  example,  have  been  found  to  conform  to  this 
same  additive  scheme. 

The  ionization  hypothesis  also  leads  us  to  predict  that  when 
dilute  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  bases,  each  containing  one 
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mole,  are  niixcil,  the  same  caloric  effett  will  bo  observed.  Tliis 
la  found  to  be  the  case  (13.8  cal.).  The  only  change  that  lakes 
place  in  the  nuxing  is  the  formation  of  water  from  its  ioiis  (§  66). 
Further,  the  so-called  law  of  theimo-Deutrality,  wliich  says  that 
when  two  dilute  salt  solutions  are  mixed  there  is  no  caloric  effect, 
is  a  natural  consequence;  for  the  ions  of  the  two  salts  exist  in 
the  free  state  both  before  and  after  the  mixing. 

ACIDIMETRY  AND  ALKALIMETRY.    THEORY  OF 
INDICATORS. 

240.  The  am(3)iiit  of  aciil  or  base  present  in  a  liquid  can  be 
determined  moat  simply  by  volumetric  analysis  (§  9.3).  Those  parts 
of  vohunctric  analysis  which  comprise  the  methods  used  for  this 
purpose  are  known  as  addimetry  and  alkalimetry.  Suj^xise  tliat 
we  wish  to  ileterniine  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  a 
given  volume  of  liquid.  A  known  volume  of  this  Uquid  (50  cc, 
10  cc,  or  less,  according  to  the  supposed  concentration)  is  meas- 
ured out  and  soilium  hydroxide  solution  of  known  concentration  is 
slowly  added  from  a  burette.  When  the  point  has  been  found  at 
which  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  con- 
centration of  the  acid  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
sodimn  hydroxide  consumed. 

Example.  Determine  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  a  Uler  of  a 
solution  of  this  acid  if  10  cc.  are  neutralized  by  7.3  cc.  of  a  normal  alkali 
solution.  These  7.3  oc.  are  equivalent  to  the  same  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  normal  nitric  acid.  Therefore  the  10  cc.  contain  7.3  milli- 
gram molecules  of  nitric  acid  or  fi3X7.3  mg.  One  liter  must  contain 
a  hundred  times  as  much,  or  45.99  g. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  concentration  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali  in  this  manner,  we  must  firet  poaaeaa  an  alkali  or  base  solu- 
tion of  known  concentration  and  further  have  a  delicate  means  of 
detectinfi  wlien  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutralizeil. 

1.  Preparation  of  an  new/  iirut  an  albili  of  known  concentration. 
This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  Oxalic  acid,  C2HaO<-2HaO, 
succinic  acid.  C4H9O4,  or  tartaric  acid.  C4H6O8,  can  Ije  used  as  the 
basis,  for  all  of  these  are  cr^'st^Uizetl  solids  and  can  be  easily  obtained 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity;  hence  the  amount  of  acid  diaaolvfld 
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can  be  very  accurately  deteniiiiied  by  previously  weighing  the 
substance  on  an  analytical  balance.  We  thus  weigh  out  1  g.-equiv- 
alent  (J  g.-mol.)  of  one  of  these  acids,  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
dilute  to  exactly  a  liter.  Thereupon  with  the  help  of  this  normal 
acid  a  normal  alkali  is  prepared;  a  little  more  than  1  or  J  or  ^^y 
etc.,  gram-equivalent  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  potassium  hydroxide 
(barium  hydroxide  is  also  very  satisfactor>0  is  dissolvetl  in  water 
and  this  solution  is  standardized  according  to  the  nonnal  acid,  i.c 
the  concentration  is  determined  bv  titration  with  normal  acid  and 
then  diluted  so  that  it  is  just  normal. 

Sodium  carbonate  can  also  be  used  as  a  basis.  After  being  first 
heated  in  order  to  expel  all  moidture  it  is  weighed  out  and  dissolved  in 
water.  This  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  covered  with  a  glass 
plate  with  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  nozzle  of  a  burette  is  passed. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  whose  concentration  is  to  be  determined  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  from  the  burette  into  the  boiling  liquid  till  neu- 
tralization is  effected.  Carbon  dioxide  escapes,  but  the  glass  plate 
prevents  any  loss  of  the  liquid  by  spurting. 

The  standardizing  can  also  be  accomplished  by  adding  the  acid 
solution  that  is  to  be  standardized  to  a  mixed  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  potassium  iodate.  Hydriodic  and  iodic  acids  are  set  free 
and  they  react  at  once  in  the  follo>\ing  manner: 

SKI  +KIO3 +6HX  -SHI  +HIO3 +6KX;  SHI +HIO3  -SHjO  +61. 

Thus  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  one  atom  of  iodine  is  set  free.  By 
titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  can 
be  determined.    This  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  of  the  point  at  which  the  liquid  becomes  neutral. 
Since  the  point  of  neutralization  of  an  acid  by  a  base  or  vi4:e  versa, 
is  not  indicated  by  any  visible  phenomena,  a  minute  quantity  of 
some  substance  is  added  whose  color  is  altered  bv  an  excess  of  the 
neutralizing  liquid.  Such  sul>stances  are  litmus  (blue  in  alkaUne 
and  red  in  acid  solutions),  phenolphthnlein  (red  in  alkaline,  color- 
less in  acid  solutions),  methyl  orange  (yellow  in  alkaline,  red  in  aci<l 
solutions),  and  many  others.     Therefore,  on  gradually  addin,^  an 

alkaline  acid 

.-, —  solution  to  an  -7?— r.—  solution  in  the  presence  of  one  of 

acid  alkalmc 
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these  siibstancf^  a  change  of  color  will  be  noticed  wlien  the  point  of 
neutrality  is  just  passed.  Coloring-mat  tera  like  tlie  above  are 
tenned  indicators.  The  change  of  ct>Ior  is  due  in  many  casea  to  a 
transformation  of  the  substance  into  a  salt  whose  free  acid  is  very 
unstable  and  passes  over  almost  immeiliat#ly  into  an  isomer  hav 
■  ing  a  different  color  from  the  free  acid  or  the  salt, 

241.  From  tlie  standpoint  of  the  ionic  theory  the  following 
theory  of  indicators  has  been  advanced:  If  a  couple  of  drops  of 
the  indicator  are  introducefl  into  an  acid  solution,  the  ionization 
of  the  iiulicator,  which  is  only  ver>-  slight,  is  reduced  by  the  great 
excess  of  acid  to  practically  zero.  If  a  base  is  then  added,  the 
H-iona  of  the  acid  to  be  titrated  are  removed  by  the  OH-ions. 
However,  if  the  acid  is  ver>'  strong,  enough  H-ions  remain  in  the 
liquid  up  to  the  last  to  pre\-ent  anything  like  an  extensive  ioniza- 
tion of  the  coloring-substance;  not  until  the  first  excessive  drop  of 
alkali  is  added  do  the  anions  of  the  coloring-substance  come  into 
existence,  the  alkaU  compound  of  the  latter  being  strongly  disso* 
ciated.  The  change  of  color  is  Ihercjore  sharj^y  denned,  for  it  is 
due  to  this  difference  in  color  of  the  non-ionized  molecule  and  the 
anion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  acid  is  a  weak  one,  there  wUl  not 
be  enough  H-iona  present  when  tlie  end  of  the  titration  is  nearly 
reached  to  prevent  a  slight  ionization  of  the  coioring-Gubstacce. 
Ah  a  result  we  shall  have  in  the  solution  not  only  the  undissociated 
coloring-substance  but  its  anions  as  well,  even  before  the  titration 
is  completed, — in  other  words,  Ihe  change  oj  color  becomes  more 
gradual  and  hence  the  end  reactifm  more  indefinite.  The  effect 
will  be  the  same  if  the  alkali  employed  contains  carlx>nate.  In 
that  case  near  the  end  of  the  titration  the  solution  will  only  contain 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  very  weak;  con3e<|uently  the  color  change 
will  not  lie  sudden.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  titrating  eo<la  solu- 
tions (see  S  240)  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  expelled  by  boiling. 

If  a  weak  acid  is  to  be  titrated,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the 
above,  to  select  an  indicator  which  is  much  leas  ionized  even  than 
the  aciil  itself  and  whose  alkali  salts  are  sufficiently  ionized  to 
produce  a  distinct  change  of  color.  A  very  suitable  one  for  this 
purixee  is  phenolphihaleTn.  Acetic  acid,  for  example,  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily  titrated  with  it,  if  a  strong  base  is  employeil,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  a  weak  base 
is  \a  be  titrate<l,  pheiiolphthalelii  is  not  bo  satisfactory.    Ammonia 
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does  not  color  a  phenolphthalein  solution  till  a  considerable  excess 
is  added,  because  at  the  great  dilution  in  which  the  ammonium- 
phenolphthalein  compound  exists  in  a  titration  it  is  almost  com« 
pletely  split  up  by  hydrolysis  (§  66). 

If  a  weak  base  is  to  be  titrated,  an  indicator  must  be  selected 
which  is  a  relatively  strong  acid,  for  then  the  salt  of  the  coloring- 
substance  will  be  hydrolyzed  only  to  a  limited  extent,  even  near 
the  termination  of  the  titration  (i.e.  when  the  concentration  of 
the  base  has  become  weak),  and  the  color  of  its  ions  will  therefore 
dtill  predominate.  For  such  a  titration  a  strong  acid  (e.g.  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid)  must  be  used,  in  order  that  the  first  drop 
after  the  point  of  neutralization  is  reached  may  diminish  the  elec- 
trolytic dissociation  of  the  coloring-substance  and  so  give  the  solu- 
tion the  color  of  the  non-ionized  molecules.  Methyl  orange  is  an 
indicator  that  answers  these  requirements;  it  serves  very  well  in 
the  titration  of  ammonia.  All  other  indicators  are  intermediate  to 
these  two  extremes  (phenolphthalein  and  methyl  orange)  as  re- 
gards their  ionization,  and  their  applicability  is  determined  accord- 
ingly. 

COPPER. 

242.  This  metal  occurs  native  in  America,  China  and  Japan, 
forming  regular  crystals.  Other  copper  minerals  are  cuprite 
(CU2O),  malachite  and  azurite  (both  basic  carbonates),  chalcocite 
(CU2S)  and  particularly  chakopyrite,  or  copper  pyritrs  (CuFeS2). 
The  United  States  furnishes  about  60%  of  the  world's  copper 
supply. 

The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  non-sulphurous  ores  is 
very  simple.  They  are  smelted  with  coal  and  thus  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  If  the  copper  ore  contains  sulphur,  the  metal- 
lurgical process  is  much  more  complicated  and  has  numerous  modi- 
fications. The  ore  is  broken  up  and  "  calcined  "  so  as  to  convert 
some  of  the  copper  sulphide  into  copper  oxide.  Thereupon  it  is 
fused  with  sand  and  other  siliceous  fluxes  (as  well  as  coal  for 
reducing  copper  sulphate),  and  the  iron,  but  not  the  copper,  is 
converted  into  silicate.  The  object  of  the  flux,  here  as  with  other 
metals.  Is  to  lower  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  ore  and  collect  the 
impurities  (iron  in  this  rase)  into  a  "  slag ''  consisting  of  fused 
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siiieates,  etc.  The  slag  floats  and  con  be  nm  off.  The  fusion 
prwess  is  repeated  until  all  the  iron  is  eliminated.  The  resulting 
niLxture  of  impure  copper  sulphide  and  copper  oxide  is  called  moUe 
(also  rcffiiluf  and  conrse  mttal).  By  rejieated  roasting  and  fusing, 
crude  metallic  copper  is  obtained: 

2CuaO + CuaS  =  6Cu + SOa. 

Finally  it  ts  fused  with  coal  to  reduce  any  copper  oxide  remaining. 

Refining.  The  copper  thus  ohtained  often  contains  small  quantities 
of  other  metals.  Since  these  impurities  lower  its  conductivity,  a  better 
grade  is  demanded  for  electrical  purposes.  Crude  eopper  is  now  refined 
by  an  electrolytic  process  which  yields  chemically  pure  copper.  If  an 
impure  copper  solution  is  electrolyzed,  it  is  possible  under  suitable  con- 
ditions to  precipitate  pure  copper  in  a  compact  tnass,  while  the  impuri- 
ties remain  in  solution  or  are  deposited  as  powder.  From  this  powder 
("slimes  ")  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is  obtained. 

The  usual  arrangement  is  to  suspend  plates  ("anodes")  of  crude 
copper  and  thin  sheets  of  pure  copper  alternately  in  a  copper  vitriol 
solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  crude  plates  are  then 
connected  with  the  [wsitive  pole  and  the  thin  sheets  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  djniamo  current,  pure  copper  is  deposited  on  the  sheets, 
while  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  crude  copper  dissolves  to    take  its 

Physical  Propertivs.  Copper  has  a  bright  red  color.  It  is 
rather  hard  but  very  extensible  and  flexible;  it  can  be  drawn  out 
into  \ery  fine  wire  and  beaten  into  extremely  thin  sheets  (imitation 
gold-leaf),  which  are  green  in  transmitted  light.  Hp.  g. -8.94; 
melting-point  - 1045°. 

Chemical  Properties.  In  dry  air  copper  la  permanent  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  m  moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  basic  copper  carbonate,  which  protects  it  from  further 
rusting.  On  being  heated  in  the  air  it  turns  to  copijer  oxide,  CiiO. 
It  u*  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid  (§  120),  hut  not  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  on  it  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  at  higher  temperatures  a  reaction  takes  place  in 
which  sulphur  dioxide  is  gi^■(■n  off  (S  7S),  .\mmonia  and  oxygen 
dissolve  it  to  form  a  blue  liquid,  copper  oxide  ammonia.  Copper 
is  deposited  from  solutions  of  its  salta  by  iron,  magnesium  and 
other  metals. 
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Uses  and  alloys.  Copper  finds  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  both 
as  such  and  in  alloys.  The  well-known  yellow  b  r  a  s  s  is  an  alloy 
of  1  part  zinc  and  2  parts  copper  and  is  harder  than  copper  itself. 
German  silver  consists  of  about  50%  Cu,  25%  Xi,  and 
25%  Zn;  its  electrical  conductivity  Ls  affected  very  little  by  changes 
of  temperature,  which  makes  it  valuable  for  resistance  coils,  etc. 
For  bronzes  see  §  199. 

Copper  Ls  employed  in  large  quantities  inelectrotyping. 
A  cast  is  first  constructed  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  made  a  conductor 
by  being  coated  with  graphite,  whereupon  it  is  suspended  by  the 
wire  of  a  battery  into  a  copper  sulphate  solution;  a  plate  of  pure 
copper  serves  as  the  anode.  If  the  potential  difference  at  the 
electrodes  is  properly  regulated,  the  copper  is  deposited  on  the 
plaster  cast  in  compact  form,  so  that  all  the  details  of  the  original 
are  reproduced  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

Compounds  of  Copper. 

243.  Copper  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  which  are  derived  from  the 
oxides  CU2O,  cuprous  oxide,  and  CuO,  cupric  oxide. 

CUPROUS  COMPOUNDS. 

Cuprous  oxide,  CU2O,  can  be  obtained  from  cupric  salts  in 
various  ways,  e.g.  by  reducing  them  in  alkaline  solution  with  grape 
sugar,  hydroxylamine,  arsenious  acid,  or  the  like.  It  forms  a 
reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  unaffected  by  tlie  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  dissolvt>s  in  ammonia;  this  solution 
rapidly  turas  blue  because  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  cu|)rous 
oxide  going  over  into  cupric  oxide.  Cuprous  oxide  is  transformed 
by  sulphuric  acid  into  copper  sulphate  and  copper: 

CU2O +H2S04=CuS04  +Cu +H2O. 

It  is  possible  that  cuprous  sulphate  is  first  formed  and  that  the 
cuprous  ions  of  this  solution  are  forthmth  changed  into  cupric 
ions  and  non-ionized  copjx;r,  2Cu'  =  Cu"+Cu. 

Of  the  cuprous  salts  only  those  of  the  halogens  are  known. 
CU2CI2,  Cua^ro  and  CU2I2  are  all  "insoluble"  (c/.  §  235);  their  solu- 
bility decreases  with  increasing  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 
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Cuproiis  chloride,  CU2CI2  (the  vajwr  ilcnsity  indicates  this 
doubled  formula),  separates  out  when  a  solution  of  cupriu  chloride 
is  boiled  with  copper,  or  when  a  mixed  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  the 
resulting  liquid  poured  into  water.  It  is  a  white  crj-stalline  sub- 
stance, which  must  be  kept  under  water,  for  it  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly  when  moist  and  turns  green  because  of  the  formation  of 
basic  copper  chloride,  CuCl-OH,  It  melts  at  430°  and  distils  at 
about  1000".  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrocliloric  acid  and 
in  ammonia.  These  solutions  are  at  tirat  colorless  but  very  soon 
become  blue  because  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  (formation  of 
cupric  compounds).  They  also  have  the  power  of  absorbing  car- 
bon monoxide,  forming  an  unstable  compound,  Cu2Cl2-CO-2H30, 
which  crj'stallizes  in  colorless  laminae.  Use  is  made  of  this  prop- 
erty in  gas  analysis. 

Cuprous  iodide,  Cualj,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  is  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  half  of  the  iodine  being 
liberated: 

2Cu80* + 4KI  =  2K3S04  +Cual2 + h- 

It  may  be  supposed  that  cupric  iodide  is  first  formed  and  that 
it  then  breaks  up  into  cuprous  iodide  and  iodine,  or,  rather,  that  the 
ions  of  cupric  iodide  interact  thus: 

Cu"+2I'  =  CuI+I, 

the  cuprous  iodide  being  unionized  because  "insoluble." 

According  to  OexwAin,  however,  an  equilibrium  is  formed  hero, 
for,  though  the  cupnma  iodide  le  but  slightly  soluble,  the  reaction  does 
not  complete  itself  and  some  cupric  ioiis  still  remain  in  solution.  The 
reversibility  of  this  reaclion  ia  evident  from  the  fact  that  cuprous  iodide 
is  dissolved  by  an  alcoholic  iodine  solution,  ao  that  we  have 

Cu"+2I'!^jCuH-I. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  precipitation  more  complete,  a  sub- 
Etance  (SO,)  is  added,  which  will  remove  the  iodine,  one  of  the  reaction 
products-  This  trenlment  ia  especially  effective  becnuse  the  iodine  is 
thereby  converted  into  ions  and  this  raises  the  I'on  central  ion  of  one 
of  the  compooenls  on  the  left  side  of  the  equilibrium  equation. 
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Cuprous  cyanide,  Cu2(CN)2,  can  be  obtained  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  that  described  for  cuprous  iodide,  viz.,  by  mixing  solutions 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide.  Half  of  the  cyanogen 
escapes  as  gas: 

2CUSO4 +4KCN=2K2S04 +CU2(CN)2  +  (CN)2. 

Cuprous  cyanide  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  an  excess  of  pota£»- 
slum  cyanide,  forming  a  salt,  2KCN*Cu2(CN)2,  which  contains  a 
complex  anion  [Cu2(CN)4y'.  Practically  all  of  the  copper  ions  go 
to  form  these  complex  ions  on  the  addition  of  potassium  C3'anide, 
for  the  solution  gives  none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  copper, 
not  even  that  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  although  copper  sulphide 
is  precipitated  by  this  reagent  even  when  the  concentration  of  the 
copper  ions  is  very  slight  (§  73). 

CUPRIC   COMPOUNDS. 

244.  Cupric  oxide,  CuC),  is  a  dense,  black  powder,  obtained  by 
heating  copper  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness  or  igniting 
the  hydroxide  or  the  carbonate.  When  finely  divided  it  occludes 
on  its  surface  large  amounts  of  steam.  It  finds  extensive  use  in 
organic  analysis. 

Cupric  hydroxide,  CuO-nH20,  separates  out  as  a  flocculent, 
voluminous  blue  precipitate  (hydrogel,  §  195)  when  the  solution 
of  a  copper  salt  is  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda.  On  boiling 
the  liquid  it  turns  black,  water  being  liberated  and  cupric  oxide 
formed. 

Cupric  chloride,  CuCl2 -21120,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric 
OMde  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crj^stallizcs  in  blue 
rhombic  needles,  which,  however,  often  appear  green  l^ecause  of 
mother-liquor  adhering  to  them.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  yellow;  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  green;  the  dilute  solution  is  blue.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  attributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  salt  into  its  ions, 
for  all  dilute  copjDer  solutions  are  blue,  no  matter  what  the  acid 
radical  is.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  copper  ion  imparts  a  blue 
color  to  solutions.  In  a  concentrated  solution  of  cupric  chloride 
the  yellow  color  of  the  undissociated  molecules  forms  with  the  blue 
of  the  copper  ions  a  green  color. 
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iilinr.  If  WHt«r  is  added  to  a 
and  the  liquid  ia  then  warmed, 
the  alwve  explanation  of  the 
I  mu^t  dimiuiah  on  wurmjiig, 
of  mobile  equilibrium  (i  235), 
ill  other  words,  beat  miiat  be 
Experiments  by  Abrheniith 
e.g.  uopi>er  aulphute,  so  that  it 


The  following  phenomenon  is  rather  \)eii 
solution  of  cupric  ehloride  till  it  is  just  blue  : 
the  color  changes  to  green.  According  to 
change  of  color  the  electrolytic  dissoeiutiui 
wherefore,  in  accordance  with  tlie  principle 
the  heat  of  ionization  must  be  positive,  or, 
evolved  when  the  salt  splits  up  into  its  ions. 
have  shown  this  to  be  true  for  certain  salts, 
may  also  be  assumed  here. 

On   mixing  a  eopper  sulphate   solution  with  a  concentrated 

sodium  chloride  solution   the   color   turns  green  because  of  the 

formation  of  CuCla  molecules.     We  should  therefore  expect  thJa 

I  Batne  result  when  an  excess  of  chlorine  ions  ia  introduced  into 

I  any  copper  solution,  and  experience  has  sho*vn  this  to  be  tlie  case. 

Cupric  bromide  is  analogous  to  the  chloride;  cuprlc  iodide  is 
imsfable,  decomposing  at  once  into  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide 
(S  24.3). 

Copper  sulphate,  CU.SO4 ■  SHiiO,  blue  \-itriol,  is  the  most  familiar 
salt  of  copper.  It  is  obtained  as  a  by-product,  chiefly  from  gold 
and  silver  refineries,  and  is  also  manufactured  by  dissolviBg 
copper  ui  sulphuric  acid.  It  cn,'stalliKe3  iji  large  blue  triclimc 
crj'stals,  which  lose  tour  molecules  of  wat€r  at  100°;  the  fifth 
is  liberatcii  at  200°,  The  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  is  a  white 
powder,  which  absorbs  water  greedily,  turning  blue  again.  At 
20°  100  parts  H2O  dissolve  42.31  parts  of  the  crj'stallized  sulphate. 
Blue  vitriol  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in  electroplating,  etc. 
(5  242). 

Copper  nitrate,  Cu(N03)2,  can  crystallize  with  three  or  six 
molecules  of  iv:il(>r  and  is  dark  blue. 

Copper  carbonate.  The  normal  salt  is  unknown,  but  basic  salts 
have  l)eeii  pre])arctl. 

Copper  arsenite,  CuHAsOs,  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the 
name  of  Schn-U-'s  green.  Schtceinfurth  green,  or  Paris  green,  is  a 
double  compound  of  copper  arsenite  and  copper  acetate.  Since 
both  are  verj'  poisonous,  their  use  in  dyeing  textile  fabrics,  wall- 
paper, etc.  (5  157)  is  being  reatricteii. 

Copper  sulphide,  Cu-S,  is  formed  as  a  black  precipitate  by  pa8»- 
ing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  copper  solution.  When  moist  it 
oxidii!C3  slowly  in  the  air  to  cop[>er  sulphate.     On  being  heated 
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in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  cuprous  sulphide,  CU2S,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

Copper  salts  and  ammonia.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  ammonia 
with  a  copper  salt,  a  precipitate  of  copper  hydroxide  is  first  formed, 
if  not  too  much  ammonia  is  used;  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
an  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  dark  blue  solution.  If  the  latter  is 
evaporated  or  treated  with  alcohol,  ammoniacal  compounds  crys- 
tallize out;  a  typical  one  is  CuS04-4NH3-H20,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  CuS04-2XH3  on  being  heated  to  150°.  The  acjueous 
solutions  of  these  substances  are  to  be  assumed  to  contain  complex 
ions  of  copper  and  ammom'a,  since  they  do  not  give  some  of  the 
ordinary  copper  reactions,  e.g.  precipitation  with  caustic  potash. 
The  fact  that  certain  other  reactions  of  copper  do  however  appear, 
e.g.  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  proves  that  free  copper 
ions  are  still  present  in  the  liquid,  although  only  to  a  small  extent. 

SILVER. 

245.  This  metal  occurs  native;  nuggets  weighing  100  kilos  are 
not  unknown.  The  important  silver  ores  are  argentite^  Ag2S, 
stromeyerite,  Cu2S«Ag2S,  pyrargyrilej  3Ag2S- 81)283,  and  stephaniie, 
Ag5S4Sb.  It  is  also  found  in  smaller  amounts  in  cerargyrite,  or 
horn  silver,  AgCl.  Traces  of  silver  compounds  are  known  to  exist 
in  sea- water.  Many  lead  ores,  e.g.  galem'te,  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  silver  and  in  some  cases  it  Is  extracted. 

The  chief  silver-producing  countries  are  the  United  8tate3 
(Colorado  and  neighboring  8tates),  Mexico,  Australia  and  Bolivia. 
The  present  annual  world's  production  of  silver  is  about  54,000,000 
fine  ounces  (1,680,000  kg.). 

The  nuiallurgy  of  silver  is  rather  complicated;  several  processes 
are  employed. 

(1)  The  sulphurous  ores  are  roasted  in  the  air,  whereby  the 
sulphate,  Ag28()4,  is  formed.  This  is  extracted  with  water  and 
the  silver  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  iron. 

(2)  The  ores  containing  free  silver  are  roasted  with  common 
salt,  thus  yielding  silver  chloride.  The  latter  is  then  brought 
into  solution  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  sodium  sul- 
phide is  added  to  precipitate  the  sulphide  of  silver.  This  is  then 
converted  into  the  metal  by  heating  at  a  high  temperature. 
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(3)  Amalgamation  Process.     In  Mexico,  where  there 

is  lack  of  fuel,  the  ores,  finely  powdered,  are  stirred  into  water  and 
treated  with  sodium  chloride;  this  mud  is  intimately  mLxed  by 
spreading  it  out  on  a  floor  (Patio)  and  driving  mules  through  it. 
Thereupon  some  mercury  Is  added,  as  well  as  a  mi.\tiu-e  of  ferric 
and  cupric  salts,  and  the  whole  is  worketl  over  thoroughly  for 
several  days.  The  liberated  silver  fornK  an  amalgam  with  the 
mercury  and  can  be  obtained  by  distillbg  off  the  mercury.  la 
the  above  process  the  following  reactions  probably  take  plac^: 

2CuCl3+ AgaS  =Cu2Cl2  +  2AgCH-S. 

The  cuprous  chloride,  CuaC'lj,  dissolves  in  the  brine  and  reacts 
with  another  portion  of  sUver  sulphide: 

CU2CI2+ AgaS  -  CujS  +  2Aga. 

The  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  the  brine  and  the  silver  ia  precipi- 
tated from  solution  by  mercury,  which  goes  over  into  calomel. 

(4)  Lead  ores  usually  contain  some  silver.  In  the  smelting  of 
lead  the  silver  all  goes  into  the  lead  and  is  recovered  from  it  in  the 
following  way:  The  argentiferous  lead  is  fused  and  then  cooled 
slowly  till  it  b^ns  to  congeal.  Just  as  pure  ice  crystallizes  out  of 
a  dilute  salt  solution  on  cooling,  so  the  lead  separates  out  here 
hi  crystals  free  from  silver.  These  are  removed  and  this  process — 
called  Patiinsonizimj  after  its  inventor — is  kept  up  till  the  percent- 
age of  silver  reaches  about  1%.  This  rich  lead  is  then  subjected 
to  the  cupellation  process,  i.e.  the  lead  is  fused  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  whose  hearth  consists  of  a  porous  mass  (cupel, 
or  test).  The  lead  Ls  oxidized  to  the  ea-sily  fusible  oxide  PbO 
(litharge)  which  is  partly  driven  off  by  a  blast  from  time  to  time 
through  the  channel  provided  for  its  escape,  and  partly  absorbed 
by  the  porous  material  (bone-ash,  or  clay  and  Imiestone)  of  the  j 
cupel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  film  of  lithai^e  remaiiv-  l 
ing  becomes  so  thin  that  the  f^ilver  beneath  refieits  the  light,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  iridescence.  Here  and  Ihere  the  film  breaks, 
discloe^mg  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  ("  brightening  "  of  the  j 
silver).    The  silver  Ls  finally  left  in  the  metallic  state. 

Another  method  (PAHKtw')  in  based  on  the  facts  that  silver] 
dissolves  very  readily  in   molten  zinc  and   zinc   only  slightly  i 
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molten  lead.  The  fused  lead  can  therefore  be  extracted  with  fused 
zinc  (cf.  Org.  Chem.,  §  24).  The  process  is  as  follows:  To  the 
fused  argentiferous  lead  some  zinc  (containing  0.5%  Al)  is  added 
and  the  mixture  is  stirred.  The  zinc  takes  up  most  of  the  silver 
from  the  lead  and  floats  on  the  molten  mass.  It  is  skimmed  ofiF 
and  cast  into  plates,  which  serve  as  the  anodes  in  the  subsequent 
electrolysis.  At  the  cathode  nearly  pure  zinc  is  deposited,  while 
silver  powder  (70-80%  Ag,  the  rest  Pb)  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is 
removed  to  the  cupel. 

The  electrolytic  refining  of  silver  is  now  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  America.  A  great  deal  is  recovered  from  the  copper 
slimes  (§  242). 

The  pure  silver  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  little  copper 
and  other  metals;  Stas  obtained  it  chemically  pure  by  dissolving 
the  product  of  the  smelter  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  chloride;  this  was  then  reduced  by  boiling 
with  dilute  caustic  potash  and  milk  sugar  and  finally  distilled  with 
the  aid  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame  in  an  apparatus  made  of  lime. 

Physical  Properties.  Silver  crystallizes  in  r^ular  octahe- 
drons. It  has  a  white  color  and  a  high  lustre.  It  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  of  all  the  metals  and  it  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile.  Sp.  g.  =  10.5;  m.-pt.  =954°.  At  an  ele- 
vated temperature  it  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a  blue  vapor  (Stas). 
Molten  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  but  allows  it  to  escape  on  becoming 
soUd  (§  9). 

Chemical  Properties,  Silver  is  one  of  the  precious  metals; 
this  term  is  applied  chemically  to  those  metals  which  do  not  com- 
bine with  oxygen  directly  (under  ordinary  pressure)  either  at 
ordinary  or  higher  temperatures.  If,  however,  the  pressure  is 
raised,  silver  combines  with  oxygen  directly  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature: 

2Ag+0?=>Ag20. 

Nitric  acid  attacks  it  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sulphuric 
acid  only  at  higher  temperatures;  hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little 
effect  on  it. 

Uses;  alloys.  Pure  silver  is  seldom  made  use  of  practically, 
but  its  alloys  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware  and 
coins.    For  these  purposes  an  alloy  with  copper  is  used.     Silvei 
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plate  and  jewelrj'  usually  contain  75  or  more  per  cent  of  silver;  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States  and  continental  countries  consist 
of  90^  silver  and  10%  copper;  the  English  shillings  ("sterling" 
silver)  contain  92.5%  silver.  The  admixture  of  copper  makes  the 
metal  harder. 

Considerable  sil^'er  is  consumed  in  silvering  objects  of  copper 
or  other  metals  (silver-plating).  At  present  this  Is  usually 
done  by  electrol.N-sis  (|  242).  The  object  to  be  plated  is  made  the 
cathotle  and  a  silver  plate  the  anode;  the  bath  consists  of  silver 
cyanide  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Compounds  of  Silver. 

246.  The  known  oxides  are;  Ag^O,  silver  suboxide  (very  iin- 
stable) ;  Ag20,  silver  oxide,  from  which  the  salts  of  silver  can  be 
derived;  and  AgO,  aUver  peroxide  (formed  from  silver  and  ozone). 

Silver  oxide,  AgaO,  is  deposited  as  a  dark  brown  amorphous 
precipitate  when  the  solution  of  a  silver  salt  is  treated  with  caustic 
soda  or  barj'ta-water  free  from  carbonic  acid.  It  Is  somewhat  sol- 
uble in  water  (2.16X10~*  mole  per  liter  at  25°) ;  the  sohition  prob- 
ably contains  the  sih-cr  hydroxide,  f^r  it  reacts  alkaline  and  must 
therefore  contain  hydroxyl  ion?.  In  its  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion 70%  of  the  molecules  are  found  to  be  ioru'zed.  Silver  hydrox- 
ide is  thus  not  so  strong  a  base  eis  the  alkalies,  but  considerably 
stronger  than  ammonia.  Moist  silver  oxide  (Agt^H)  absorbs  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air  and  the  Bil\Ter  salts  react  neutral,  while  the 
salts  of  most  of  the  other  heavy  metals  give  an  acid  reaction  be- 
cause of  a  slight  hydrolytic  dissociation  in  a^.[Ueous  solution.  By 
healing  to  250°  silver  oxide  is  broken  up  into  its  elements.  It  is 
reduced  by  hydrogen  at  as  low  a  temperature  at  100°. 
water  dissolves  it  readily  because  of  the  fonnatioii  of  a  complex 
ion,  Ag(NHa);. 

Silver  chloride,  AgCl,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  silver  st^a- 
tion  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  cliloride  like  sodium  chio* 
ride;  it  forms  a  cliaracleristic  "curdy"  precipitate.  It  is  almoBt 
insoluble  in  water,  1  part  in  715,800  H2O  at  13.i 

When  a  silver  solution  la  added  >'ery  carefully  to  a  sodium  chloride 
BolutioD  (or  to  another  chloride!),  a  point  can  be  found  when  the  liquid 
^ves  a  cloudineaa  (due  to  AgCI)  with  either  solutioD.    This  must  fas 
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attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  silver  qhloride  and 
contains  no  other  silver  salt  nor  any  other  chloride.  In  view  of  the  very 
high  dilution  of  such  a  silver  chloride  solution  (see  above)  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  dissolved  part  is  completely  ionized.  If  silver  or 
chlorine  ions  are  now  introduced  into  the  liquid,  the  ionization  of  the 
silver  chloride  is  diminished  and  AgCl  molecules  are  formed,  but  these 
cannot  remain  in  solution^  since  the  solution  is  already  saturated  with 
them. 

Silver  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide 
and  sodium  thiosulphate,  forming  complex  ions. 

If  a  solution  of  silver  chloride  and  ammonia  is  allowed  to  evap- 
orate in  the  dark  at  room  temperature,  silver  chloride  crystallizes 
out  in  finely  developed  octahedrons. 

Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  is  less  soluble  than  the  chloride  and  has 
a  yellowish  color.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  anmionia  but 
easily  in  thiosulphate.  Silver  iodide,  Agl,  is  even  less  soluble  than 
silver  bromide  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  anmio- 
nia. It  IS  yellow.  At  high  temperatures  these  halides  melt  and 
on  cooling  form  a  homy  mass,  which  can  be  cut  wdth  the  knife 
("  horn-silver, "  cf.  §  245).  Silver  fluoride,  AgF,  is  much  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  the  three  preceding  halogen  compounds. 

Potassium  silver  cyanide,  ICAg(CN)2,  obtained  on  adding  potas- 
sium cyanide  to  a  silver  solution,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  in  electro-plating.  When  a  ciurent  passes 
through  it,  potassium  is  deposited  (primarily)  at  the  cathode,  while 
the  anion  Ag(CN)2'  wanders  to  the  anode;  however,  potassium  pre- 
cipitates silver  from  potassium  silver  cyanide: 

K +KAg(CN)2 =2KCN  +  Ag. 

Thus  silver  is  deposited  on  the  cathode  while  the  anion  Ag(CN)2' 
takes  up  an  atom  of  silver  at  the  silver  anode  to  form  silver  cyanide 
and  again  unites  with  potassium  cyanide  to  form  the  double  salt; 
if  the  anode  is  of  platinum,  cyanogen  gas  is  set  free  from  the  anion 
Ag(CN)2',  and  the  anode  becomes  covered  with  silver  cyanide, 
which  soon  interrupts  the  current. 

All  the  silver  salts,  particularly  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide, 
are  sensitive  to  light,  i.e.  they  are  decompased  by  light,  espe- 
cially by  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectnim;  as  a  result, 
the  halogen  passes  off  and  the  color  of  the  salt  becomes  first  violet 
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and  then  black.  A  blackened  preparation  of  this  sort  can  be  re- 
whitened  by  clilorine-or  brnmiue-water.  The  sensitiveness  to  light 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  silver  halide 
is  precipitated. 

247.  Piiotography.  The  property  of  silver  chloride  and  silver 
bromide  just  mentioned  forma  the  basis  of  photography.  The 
process  ia  essentially  as  follows:  A  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a 
"sensitive  film,"  i.e.  a  thin  layer  of  silver  chloride  or  bromide  is 
spread  over  it.  Formerly  this  was  usually  prepared  by  the  pho- 
tographers themselves  from  collodion  (see  Org.  Cheh.,  $  231) 
which  contained  a  halogen  salt,  e.g.  Cdia,  in  solution.  After 
the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  a  lialide  coating  remained,  and  by 
dipping  the  plates  so  prepared  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
the  silver  halide  was  formed  on  them.  These  were  the  "wet 
plates";  now  they  are  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  "dry 
plates." 

The  latter  are  prepared  commercially  on  a  large  scale.  They 
consist  of  a  film  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  (less  frequently  in 
collodion)  on  a  glass  plate. 

A  sensitive  plate  of  this  sort  is  placed  in  tlie  photographio 
apparatus,  which  is  essentially  a  camera  obsaira,  and  the  plate  ia 
there  "exposed"  to  a  Ught-image,  which  affects  the  silver  halide 
chemically.  It  b  very  probable  that  by  the  action  of  the  light  a 
subhalide  is  formed;  the  liberated  bromine  enters  into  combination 
with  the  gelatine  or  the  collodion  and  Ls  therefore  unable  to  trans- 
form the  subhalide  into  halide.  As  yet  no  picture  car  i>e  seen  on 
the  plate;  it  must  first  be  "developed."  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  containing  a  reducing  substance. 
A  typical  developer  is  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  an  exceas 
of  pota-ssiiim  oxalate;  various  other  organic  compounds  (amido- 
phenols,  etc.)  are  at  present  frequently  used.  At  those  places  on 
the  plate  where  the  light  has  struck,  more  or  less  silver  (according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  light)  is  set  free  in  the  metallic 
form  as  a  \-ery  thin  coating,  while  the  remaining  silver  halide  is  not 
affected  by  the  developer.  This  halide  must  next  be  remo\'ed.  else 
it  would  be  decomposed  by  the  light  and  more  silver  liberated; 
therefore  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphnte 
("hypo").  This  operation  is  called  "fixing"  the  image.  I'p  to 
this  time  the  ulate  must  be  kept  from  the  light. 
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After  the  fixing  we  have  a  so-called  negative,  i.  e.  there 
remains  on  the  gluis  plate  a  picture  which  ia  black  in  those  places 
wliicli  were  illuminated  in  the  objet't  and  clear  on  those  placts  which 
were  dark.  From  this  a  positive  impression  is  prepared  by 
laying  the  negative  on  a  paper  coated  with  a  sensitive  film  and 
exposing  the  whole  to  direct  sunlight.  Those  places  on  the  nega- 
ti\'e  where  silver  was  deposited  let  no  light  or  very  little  through 
(according  to  their  thickness),  so  that  a  positive  image  is  now  pro- 
duced. Finally  the  positive  image  is  also  fixed,  fur  which 
purpose  a  bath  containing  thiosulphate  and  a  little  gold  chloiide 
is  used.  The  latter  improves  the  color- tone  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

The  photographic  process  in  its  various  stages  is  very  interesting 
also   from    a   theoretical   standpoint   and    deserves   a   little   mora   detailed 

1.  Preparation  or  llie  Plat«H. — A  mixturo  is  made  of  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  and  aninioniuni  bromide  containing  enough  gelatine  l«  make  Iheni 
congeikl  ut  room  teni|>erature.  No  separation  of  silver  bromide  is  observed 
immediately  on  mixing,  as  is  the  case  when  the  corresponding  aqueous 
solutions  are  mixed.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gelatine  acta  ns  a  ]>rotcrtive 
colloid  toward  the  silver  bromide,  which  of  itself  ia  unable  to  form  a  hydrosol 
(ct.  S  196)-  TliHt  silver  bromide  ia  really  formed  can  be  demonstrxt^d 
by  measuring  the  electrical  conductivity.  If,  instead  of  the  silver  bromide, 
its  ions,  Ag'  and  Br',  were  present,  the  conductance  would  have  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  ammonium  nitrate  which  resiillB 
from  the  muting  (AgNO,  +  NH,Br-AgBr  +  NH,NOj).  The  obeei^-ed  con- 
ductance is,  however,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  gelatinous  solution 
of  ummonium  nitrate  having  the  same  concentration.  This  freshly  pre- 
pared colloiilal  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  is  relatively  not  very  sensitive  In 
light.  In  order  to  increase  its  sensitiveness  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  "ripen  " 
by  standing  in  the  warm  tor  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  then  loses 
its  transparency  and  becomes  yellowish  white.  The  resulting  increase  in 
sensitiveness  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  light  is  not 
sufficiently  absorbed  by  the  transparent  colloidal  silver  broraide  to  exert 
its  full  action,  and  that  this  is  only  accomplished  when  in  the  process  oi 
ripening  the  C()lloid  is  slowly  coagulated,  the  finer  pariicles  of  silver  bromide 
having  collected  to  form  larger  ones,  which  render  the  mass  opaque  and 
therefore  increase  its  absorptive  power.  The  ripened  silver  bromide  gela- 
tine is  then  spread  upon  the  plates. 

2.  The  Latent  Image.— When  the  plates  are  eiposed  to  light  there 
is  formed  upon  I  hem  silver  aubbnomide.  A  g, Br;— not  metallic  silver, 
since  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  destroy  the  latent  image. 
Besides  sflver  subbromide,  free   bromine  !■  also  formed  during  the  expo- 
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Eurc;  if  a  closed  ap])aratiia  is  iiscd  and  it  is  nftcm'artl  placed  in  the 
dark,  silver  bromide  is  formed  again.  Moreover  not  all  the  silver  bromide 
is  deeomposcd,  but  an  equilibrium  is  establislicd : 

2AgBr=AgjBr  +  Br, 

wMch  is  displaced  farther  1o  the  right,  the  stronger  the  illumination. 
Light  thus  phiys  the  suiue  role  in  this  dissociation  as  heat  in  other  dis- 
sociHtioiis.  If  II  gelatine  plate  is  usod  the  latent  image  remains  for 
montlia  unaltered  befause  the  free  bromine  is  taken  up  by  the  gelatine, 
3.  Developing. — This  process  ia  explained  by  some  as  follows:  By 
the  reducing  action  of  the  developer  silver  is  immediately  set  free  front 
ulver  subbromide  but  not  from  silver  bromide,  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  is  capable  of  being  reduced.  The  sj'stem  silver  bromide  plus 
developer  can  be  compared  to  a  supersaturated  solution,  which  only 
deposits  solid  salt  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  crystalline  nucleus  of 
ealt  {(■/.  \  237J.  The  nuclei  of  roetallic  alver  are  furnished  by  the  silver 
separated  out  of  the  subbromide.  The  deposition  of  additional  silver 
molecules  takes  place  t)nly  upon  those  molecules  already  there  and 
not  on  spots  where  there  was  no  subbromide  originally,  i.e.  silver  is 
deposited  only  where  the  light  acted  on  the  plate.  According  to  thJa 
nucleus  theory  the  developing  process  would  be  comparable  to  the 
following  experiment:  If  a  few  letters  arc  \vritteti  on  a  glass  plate  witb 
a  piece  of  alum  and  the  plate  is  laid  in  a  sujiersaturated  solution  of 
this  salt,  the  letters  become  visible,  because  alum  ia  deposited  on  them. 

Silver  sulphate,  AgaSO<,  is  obtaintnl  by  dissohing  silver  in 
hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

Silver  nitrate,  AgNOs,  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  crystallizes  isomorphous  with  saltpetre  in  beautiful  rhombic 
crystala.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1  part  in  0,5  part  at  room 
temperature)  and  melts  at  218°,  In  medicine  it  ia  frequently 
employed,  especially  as  a  caustic;  it  goes  under  the  name  of  "lunar 
caustic."     Indelible  inks  are  also  prepared  from  it. 

Silver  nitrite,  AgNOa,  is  formed  as  a  yellowish  precipitate  on 
mbfing  an  aqueous  alkali  nitrite  solution  and  silver  nitrite;  it  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beautifu* 
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GOLD. 

248.  This  metal  generally  ocours  native,  being  found  in  beds 
of  quartz  and  alluvial  deposits  resulting  from  the  decay  of  quartz 
rocks.  Traces  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  sea-water.  It  occurs 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Ural  and  particularly  in  Australia, 
in  Transvaal  and  in  the  west<jrn  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Recently  large  quantities  have  been  dLs(^overed  in  Alaska 
(Klondike  region).  In  Colorado  considerable  gold  is  obtained  from 
tellurides  (sylvanite,  etc.). 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  a  cubic  meter  of 
ore  or  rock  in  the  most  profitable  instances  is  only  very  small,  it 
becomes  the  task  of  metallurgy  to  extract  it  from  proportionately 
large  quantities  of  rock. 

In  the  Transvaal  this  is  accomplished  as  follows:  The  gold  occurs 
there  in  so-called  reels,  which  are  vertical  veins  in  the  quartz.  These 
reefs  are  seldom  more  than  one  meter  thick,  but  extend  for  miles  east  and 
west;  their  depth  is  unknown.  They  are  mined  by  blasting  with  dyna- 
mite; the  large  pieces  are  reduced  to  about  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a  heavy 
iron  apparatus  and  then  sent  to  the  stamps,  that  move  in  a  large  trough 
through  which  plenty  of  water  is  kept  running.  The  water  carries  off 
the  fine  auriferous  slime,  which  is  made  to  flow  over  amalgamated  copper 
plates  that  are  somewhat  inclined.  The  gold  is  retained  by  the  mercur}*. 
After  some  time  the  plates  are  scraped  off  and  the  mercury  removed  by 
distillation,  leaving  the  gold. 

The  extracted  slime  ("tailings  *')  is  treated  again  for  gold,  for  which 
purpose  the  cyanide  process  of  Siemens  is  employed. 

By  this  process  the  tailings  are  allowed  to  stand  for  from  one  day  to 
three  weeks  in  contact  with  a  0.1  to  0.01%  jwtassium  cyanide  solution. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  the  gold  dissolves  in  it, 
forming  a  double  cyanide,  KAu(CN)2: 

2Au  +  4KCX  +  2H2O  +  02=  2K  Au(CN)2  +  2K0H  +  H2O2. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  and  serves  to  bring  further  amounts 
of  gold  into  solution: 

2Au  +4KCX  +H2O2  =2KAu(CN)2 +2K0H. 

From  this  solution  the  gold  is  obtained  by  electrolysis  between  steel 
anodes  and  lead  cathodes.    At  the  anode  Prussian  blue  (§  308)  is  formed, 
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whiclt  ia  treated  for  potassium  cyanide;  the  gold  is  deposited  at  the 
cdthode  a  246j.  This  gold  is  separated  from  the  lead  it  L'Oiitaius  by 
ciipellatlun. 

[Particularly  in  the  United  States  two  processes  (chlorination  and 
cyanide)  are  in  general  use  for  extracting  gold  from  its  ores  without 
amalgamation.  Doth  processes  are  especially  applicable  to  lon'-grade 
and  sulphurous  ores,  e.g.  the  tellurides  of  Colorado.  In  the  cfiiorinalian 
process  the  ore  is  crushed  and  roasted  and  then  treated  in  revolving 
barrels  with  chlorine,  prepared  either  chemically  or  electrolj-tically, 
after  which  the  gold  is  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  roast«d. 
The  cyanide  process  is  much  similar  to  that  described  above  for  treating 
the  tailings,  but  zinc  generally  serves  as  the  precipitant  mstead  of  elec- 
trolysis. 

Placer  and  hydraulic  mining  find  application  in  newly  discovered 
deposits  but  are  much  less  common  than  vein  mining.  For  the  present 
status  of  the  mctallurg;)'  of  gold  as  well  as  other  metals  the  student 
should  consult  a  mining  annual. — Th.] 

249.  Physical  Properties. — When  pure,  gold  is  reddish  yellow, 
ver;-  soft,  (much  like  lead)  and  extremely  malleable  and  ductile. 
The  thinnest  gold-leaf  appears  green  in  transmitted  light.  Sp. 
g.  =  19.265  at  13".  It  is  a  very  goml  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity.   At.  1004°  it  melts  to  a  greenish  liquid. 

Chemical  Properties.— Gold  is  the  typical  representative  of  the 
precious  metals;  it  is  not  attacked  by  acids  and  is  dissolval  only 
by  chlorine-water,  aqua  regia  and  potassium  cyanitle  solution  {see 
above).  It«  compounds  are  all  very  unstable;  on  warming  they 
decompose,  leaving  the  metal. 

Uses. — About  one-half  the  world's  production  of  gold  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes.  For  these  purposes  the  pure  metal  is  too 
soft,  liowever,  and  must  be  alloye<l  with  copper  or  silver.  The 
proportion  of  gold  in  the  alloy  Js  ordinarily  expressed  in  eamU; 
the  pure  metal  is  24  carats;  gold  jeweby,  etc.,  usually  14-18  carats 
i.e.,  24  parts  of  the  alloy  contain  14-18  parts  of  gold.  The  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  contain  1  part  copper  to  9  parts  gold, 
those  of  England  1  part  copper  to  11  parts  gold. 

For  purposes  of  tfoM-plaling  the  same  electrolytic  processes  are 
employed  as  for  silver-plating. 
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Testing  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  oldest  method  of  testing  is  by  means  of  the  touchstone,  or  "Lydian 
stone/'  a  black  basalt.  This  stone  must  be  dull  black,  unaffected  by 
aqua  regia  and  somewhat  rough.  The  sample  is  rubbed  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  a  bright  streak  of  particles  of  the  metal.  This 
streak  is  then  compared  with  that  of  a  series  of  iouchneedles  of  known 
comj)osition. 

Silver  streaks  are  compared  merely  as  to  color.  A  skilled  observer 
can  usually  estimate  the  proportion  of  silver  to  within  2.0-1.5%. 

In  the  case  of  gold  objects  it  must  be  known  whether  the  metal  con- 
tains copper,  silver,  or  both.  Therefore  the  color  of  the  streak  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  touchneedles  of  the  presiunably  corresponding  alloy. 
The  streaks  are  then  moistened  with  a  little  acid  consisting  of  1  part  HCl, 
80  HNO3  and  100  HjO.  Alloys  with  75%  or  more  gold  are  not  attacked 
by  this  mixture  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  percentage  is  less,  it  is 
possible  to  detect  differences  of  1%.  This  method  is  decidedly  crude 
and  is  usually  employed  only  in  confirming  a  supposed  percentage. 
Where  the  metal  is  rich  it  is  very  deceptive;  but  gold  of  a  quality  such 
as  is  generally  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  {c&.  iVoV  fine)  can  be  safely  tested 
in  this  wav. 

A  far  more  reliable  test  of  the  quality  of  gold  is  by  cupellation.  Part 
of  the  sample  is  fused  with  lead  in  a  small  mufHe  furnace  in  a  small  thick- 
walled,  porous  crucible  (cupel)  consisting  of  bone  ash.  At  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  the  lead  and  any  copper  present  are  oxidized  and 
their  oxides  melt  and  are  absorbed  by  the  bone-ash.  As  soon  as  they  are 
completely  taken  up  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  suddenly  api^ears 
with  splendid  effect  Qrnglaening  of  gold).  The  residual  drop  of  metal  is 
an  alloy  of  only  gold  and  some  silver.  The  latter  is  got  rid  of  with 
boiling  nitric  acid,  after  the  alloy  left  on  the  cupel  has  solidified  and  been 
hammered  flat. 

The  proportion  of  silver  in  silverware  is  now  determined  exclusively  in 
the  wet  way,  by  titration. 

250.  Gold  fonns  tw^o  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  the 
oxides  AU2O,  aurous  oxide,  and  AU2O3,  auric  oxide. 

Aureus  Compotmds. 

Aurous  ozidCy  AU2O,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  aurous  chloride 
with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  a  dark  violet  powder, 
which  breaks  up  into  its  constituents  at  250*^. 
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AuTous  chloride,  AuCl,  is  produced  by  heating  aiiric  chloride 
to  185°,  It  is  white  and  insoluble  in  water,  Wlien  heat«;l  it 
Bplits  up  into  its  elements.  On  being  wanned  with  water  it  yields 
2Au  and  AuClg. 

'AurouB  iodide  is  formed  (like  cuprous  iodide)  on  treating  a 
solution  of  the  cliloride  with  potassium  iodide. 

'Ihe  gold  double  cyanide,  KCX- AuCN,  is  preparetl  by  dissolving 
auric  oxide  in  potassium  cyanide;  it  is  usetl  in  gold-plating. 

Of  the  oxy-salts  of  aurous  oxide  only  a  few  double  salts  are 
known. 


Auric  Compounds. 

Auric  chloride,  AuCb,  can  lie  obtaineit  by  dissolving  gold  in 
aqua  regia  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metal.  It  forms  a 
dark  red  cryataUine  mass,  which  deliquesces  rapidly.  On  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution  it  partially  decomposes  into  chlorine 
and  aurous  chloride.  By  e\'aporating  with  hydroclJoric  acid  long 
yellow  needles  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a  compound  AuCls-HCI, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  chlor-aurk  acid.  Many  salts  of  this  acid 
are  known  to  exist,  e.g.  KCi-AuCIa  +  ajHaO  and  NH<a-AuCl3  + 
IlaO,  as  well  as  many  chlor-aurates  of  organic  bases.  These  double 
salts  give  the  ordinary  tests  for  gold,  hence  this  acid  either  forms 
no  complex  ion  AuGi'  or  is  \-ery  unstable.  Auric  chloride  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Auric  oxide,  Au^Os,  can  be  prepared  by  precipitating  auric 
chloride  with  magnesia.  The  latter  can  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate with  concenlrateil  nitric  acid,  the  aiuic  oxide  remaining 
as  a  brown  powder,  wiiich  brealcs  up  at  250°  into  its  elements. 

It  the  precipitate  protluced  by  magnesia  is  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  a  reddish-yellow  powder  of  the  formula  .\uO3H3  is 
obtained,  which  displays  acid,  instead  of  basic,  properties.  Salts 
of  this  auric  acid  are  known,  which  are  derived  from  the  com- 
pound Au(0H)3  — HjO^AuO-OH.  Potaseiura  aurate,  foi  exam- 
ple, has  the  formula  ICAuOa+SHaO  ami  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles.  Many  other  salts  are  aliw*  known;  the  above-mentioned 
precipitate  with  magnesia,  for  example,  can  be  looked  upon  as  the 
magnesium  salt  of  auric  acid,  Mg(Au02)2. 
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Auric  sulphide,  AU2S3,  is  precipitated  from  gold  solutions  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  ver>'  dark  brown  and  soluble  in  am- 
moniuui  sulphide. 

Clold  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  form  by 
various  reducing  agents.  Ferrous  sulphate  (§  248),  oxalic  acid 
and  acetylene  water  serve  ver}'  well  for  tliis  purpose.  Hydrogen 
peroxide  precipitates  gold  quickly  in  alkaline  sohition. 

251.  For  many  centuries  the  alchetjiials  endeavored  to  produce  gold 
from  the  baser  metals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  efforts  were  never 
rewarded.  The  chances  of  thi:^  hojx;  being  realized  must  at  present  be 
regarded  as  vcr}'  slight,  since  gold  is  an  clement.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
our  conception  of  an  element  is  relative  (§8),  i.e.  it  depends  on  the 
extent  of  our  mastery  over  natural  forces,  the  imi)ossibility  of  decom- 
|Kxsing  gold  or  synthesizing  it  from  other  elements  is  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely established.    (See  §  207). 

Although  we  now  ascribe  to  every  metal  fixed,  unalterable  properties, 
it  might  well  have  seemed  possible  to  the  alchemists,  with  their  more 
limited  knowledge,  that  the  pro|)erties  of  the  metals  could  vary.  None 
of  the  metals  cxcei)t  gold  occur  pure  in  nature;  they  have  to  be  extracted 
from  oxides  or  sulphides,  which  frequently  contain  various  impurities. 
The  metals  thus  obtained  had  no  definite  properties;  distinction  was 
made  between  various  sorts  of  lead,  copper,  etc.  The  mutability  of 
the  metals  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  principle  which  observation 
taught;  indeed,  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  fused  >\'ith  small  amounts  of 
various  other  substances,  its  properties  (color,  etc.)  really  do  change. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  alchemists  the  present  concept  "element  " 
was  not  yet  established;  this  was  first  introduced  by  Boyle  (1627-1091). 
Before  then,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  was  very  generally  accepted, 
according  to  which  all  substances  are  made  up  of  air,  fire,  earth  and 
water.  In  order  to  produce  gold  it  therefore  seemed  only  necessary  to 
deprive  the  baser  metals  of  certain  properties  and  substitute  others.  As 
to  the  metals  themselves  the  idea  was  prevalent  in  alchemistic  circles 
that  mercury  was  the  primordial  substance  and  that  it  had  undergone 
various  changes.  Before  gold  could  be  made  from  it  it  must  be  made 
refractory  and  of  a  yellow  color.  Not  a  few  alchemists  were  convinced, 
moreover,  that  the  success  of  the  "great  work  "  depended  on  the  cooper- 
ation of  a  higher  power. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

252.  The  metals  copper,  silver  and  gold  form  a  bridge  from 
the  difficultly  fusible  metals,  Ni,  Pd,  Pi  (Group  VIII),  to  the 
easily  fusible,  Zn,  Cd,  Hg  (Group  II);  their  melting-points  are 
between  those  of  the  two  groups.  The  following  brief  table  sum- 
marizes the  phj-sical  constants  of  these  metaL^  as  well  as  those  of 
the  related  elements,  lithium  and  sodium : 


Li 

N. 

Cu 

A« 

A« 

Atomic  weight. 

Specific  gravity 

Melting-point 

7.03 
0  59 
180 
while 

23.05 

0,97 
37  6 
white 

63  fl 
8-lM 

1050 
red 

107.93 

10. "i 
054 
whitr 

197.2 
1».33 
1200 
red 

The  analogy  in  the  chemical  proiwrtics  ia  chiefly  apparent  in 

the  -oiis  compounds.     Those  have  the  type  Rat)  for  the  oxygen 

■  compounds  and  RX  for  the  halides.     The  -ous  halides  of  Cu,  Ag 

and  Au  are  all  white  and  insoluble  in  water;  they  are  isomorphous 

with  sodium  chloride, 

.Moretjver,  there  are  certain  analogies  in  solubility.  Lithium 
carbonate  and  hydroxide  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corre- 
sponding sodium  coiii[)ounds ;  copper  carbonate  and  hydroxide 
are  insoluble,  while  the  corresponding  silver  compounds  dissolve 
to  some  extent.  The  sidphate  of  soilium  (third  horizontal  series) 
cryataUizes  preferably  with  IOH2O,  that  of  copper  (fifth  seris) 
with  0H2O,  while  silver  sulphate  (seventh  series)  is  anhydrous. 

The  oxj'gen  compounds  exhibit  a  gradual  decrease  in  stability. 
LiaO  and  XajO  are  unaffected  by  high  temperatures,  but  Cutl  is 
transformed  into  CuaO,  and  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold  break  up 
even  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  into  their  elements. 

However,  it  must  l»e  admitted  that  the  analogy  between  these 
elements  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  groups.  Their  difference  in 
valence  is  especially  striking  and,  moreover,  there  is  little  ^DU- 
lanty  in  the  properties  of  the  higher  stages  of  oxidation.  This  is 
one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  periodic  system. 
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BERYLLIUM     AND    MAGNESIUM. 
I.  Beryllium  (Cluciiium). 

aS3.  This  ia  one  of  the  rarer  elements.  It  occurs  in  the  mineral  benjt, 
A],0,-3SiOj+3(BeO-SiO^;  that  variety  of  beryl  whieb  U  eolorcil  green 
by  traces  of  a  chromium  compound  is  the  gem  tailed  emerald,  or  mnaragd. 
Chryiobenjl  has  the  comiKJSition  BeO-AljOj. 

Almost  all  the  beryllium  compounds  are  made  from  beryl.  This  is 
disintegrated  by  fusing  with  potasaium  carbonate.  The  fused  mass,  aft^r 
cooling,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  silica.  Most  of 
the  aluminium  is  then  removed  by  crystallization  in  the  form  of  alum, 
as  this  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  beryllium  sulphate  remains 
in  the  mother  hquor.  The  latter  is  then  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate  aluminium  and  iron,  beryllium  still 
remaining  in  solution.  After  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
beryllium  is  precipitated  as  the  hydroxide  by  ammonia 

The  metal  was  obtained  by  heating  the  double  Huoridc  BeF3-2KF 
with  sodium.  It  is  a  malleable  solid  with  the  specific  gravity  1.04.  It 
docs  not  decompose  water,  even  at  100°.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  permanent  in  the  air.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve 
it  readily  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen;  dilute  nitric  acid  docs  not 
attack  it  so  readily.  Beryllium  is  also  dissolved  easily  by  caustic  potash 
and  soda  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  salts 
having  the  formula  BeiOR)j.  The  hydroxide  thus  behaves  as  a  weak 
acid  towards  strong  bases.  These  properties  correspond  to  those  of 
aluminium;  in  S  215  attention  was  already  called  to  the  analogy  between 
these  two  elements.  This  analogy  also  characterizes  their  compounila, 
e.g.,  berjilium  carbide  yields  pure  methane  with  water,  just  like  alu- 
minium carbide  (i  17S). 

Only  one  oxide  of  beryllium  is  known,  BeO  (J  215).  It  is  a  white 
powder,  which  after  ignition  ia  difficultly  soluble  in  acids  (Tike  AI,Oj). 
It  ia  obtained  by  healing  the  hydroxide,  Be(0H)2,  which  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  of  the  salt;*  as  a  while  gelatimus  mtusa.  When 
freshly  precipitated,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  ammonium  carbonate 
and  dilute  acids.  Ou  being  healed  with  water,  dilute  ammonia  solution 
or  dilute  alkali  solution,  or  on  being  ignited,  or  even  on  standing  for  some 
time,  it  "  grows  old  "  and  loses  these  properties.  Heating  with  ten-'old 
normal  solution  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  "  rejuvenates"  even  the  "  oldest" 
beryllium  hydroxides,  which  are  dissolved  only  slowly  by  warm  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  Beryllium  hydroxide  ia  distinguished  from 
aluminium  hydroxide  in  two  respects:  it  dissolves  in  ammonium  carbonate 
(see  above)  and  ia  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  cjiustie  soda  or 
caustic  potash  by  prolonged  boiling. 
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[n  sulphate,  BeSO,  t'ryitulliMa  with  Tour  or  seven  moleculeaof  water, 
:elieinK  isomorphoiiH  with  Mi5SO,-7H,0.  Tlie  double  salt 
HeStI,-  K,SO,-:(H,0  U  Hike  alum)  sparingiy  soluble  in  cold  water.  BwyUium 
chloride,  Het'l,,  iiuiat  be  preparml  from  the  oxide  by  heating  with  ehareoul  in 
a  curreut  of  chliiriue.  Its  vapor  density  corresponils  to  the  tonuula  Bfdj  It 
crysialtixea  with  4HiO.  Beryllium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  water.  It  losea 
carl)>iTi  dioxide  very  easily. 

Thelterylliumaalta  iHHte  swecl.  henre  the  Jinme   gUicintim   (or  plytin. 


BeryUiiu 


n.  Hagnesiiun. 

354.  ThiB  element  occurs  as  carbonate,  silicate,  and  chlo- 
ride in  considerable  quantities.  Magnesitt  is  MgCOs,  dolomite 
MgC'a{t'(J3)7.  Among  the  silicates  containing  magnesium  we  have 
talc  and  soapstone,  HzSlgsf^UOii ',  serpcntvu!  {asbestos),  H^MgaSiaOe; 
meerscliuum,  H4Mg^i30io.  It  is  found  in  smaller  amounts  in 
many  other  silicates,  e.g.  hornblende  (tisbestos),  awjUc,  imimialine. 
Other  sails  found  in  nature  are  carnallUe,  MgClj-KCI-eH^O,  A^ 
siTik,  .\IgS04-H30,  and  hiinUi;  MgS()4.KCI-3H20  {Staaafuri 
Abnnrm  sails).  I'pon  the  weathering  of  the  silicates  the  mag- 
nesium goes  into  the  soil,  whence  it  is  aljsorbed  by  the  plants  (to 
wliich  this  element  is  invaluable)  and  finally  taken  into  the  animal 
body. 

The  metal  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  since  it  is 
employed  for  illumination  in  pliotography,  pjiolechnics,  etc.,  on 
account  of  the  intense  light  ifiash-light)  produced  by  its  combustion. 
At  |)resent  it  is  prepared  mainly  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  mag- 
nesiimi  chloride  or  carnallitc  in  a  cast-steel  crucible,  i*'hich  serves 
as  cathode;  gas  carbon  is  used  for  the  anode.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  heating  the  double  chloride  MgCla-NaCl  m*th  sodium.  It  \a 
silveri--n-hite  and  has  a  high  lustre.  Sp.  g.  =  1 .75,  It  is  malleable 
and  ductile  and  comes  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  wire  or  ribbon 
as  well  as  powder,  but  the  riblxm  frequently  coatains  zinc.  It 
mells  at  S00°  and  distils  at  red-heat.  It  is  quite  permanent  in 
the  air,  since  it  soon  becomes  coaled  with  a  tlu'n  cohesive  film  of 
the  oxide;  at  an  elevaled  lemperalure  it  bum.'^  to  magnesia,  MgO. 
Wben  it  is  heated  red-hot  in  a  limited  supply  of  air,  a  large  part 
is  converted  into  the  nitride.  Mg3\2.  a  yello\dsh-green  substance. 
PoiUng  water  decomposes  it  slowly  with  the  evolution  of  hjilrogea. 
It  diswolves  readilv  in  acids  hut  is  imaffected  bv  alkalies.     It  is  » 
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powerful  reducing-agent,  reducing  silica  (§  190),  for  example: 
moreover,  when  ignited,  it  burns  in  water  vapor. 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  vxagnesia,  is  the  only  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium known.  It  results  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal  or 
from  heating  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate.  It  is  a  white,  ver}' 
light  powder,  which  is  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  mag- 
nesia usta.     With  water  it  forms  the  hydroxide  JIg(0II)2. 

Magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(0H)2,  is  precipitated  from  solutions 
of  magnesium  salts  by  alkalies.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
turns  red  litmus  blue;  how-ever  in  an  excess  of  alkali  its  ionization 
is  so  diminished  that  it  becomes  practically  insoluble.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  but  is  strong  enough  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  ill  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
ammonium  salts.  According  to  Ostwald,  this  is  to  be  explained 
as  follows:  The  solution  of  an  anunonium  salt  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  XH4-ions.  When  a  substance  is  introduced  into  the 
solution,  which  gives  off  Oll-ions,  as  does  magnesium  hydroxide, 
these  Xn4-ions  unite  with  OH-ions  to  form  NH4OH,  or  rather 
NH3-f  H2O  {vj.  §  234).  As  a  result  of  this  reaction  OH-ions  dis- 
appear. In  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  undis- 
solved magnesium  hydroxide  and  the  solution,  more  of  this  hy- 
droxide must  go  in  solution,  but  again  the  freshly  formed  Oll-ions 
are  taken  up  by  the  Nri4-ions.  If  sufficient  of  the  latter  are  present, 
this  process  wuU  go  on  till  all  the  magnesiimi  hydroxide  has  entered 
into  solution.  It  now  becomes  clear  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  of  a  magnesium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  salt. 

MAGNESIUM    SALTS. 

255.  Magnesium  chloride,  MgCl2,  cr\'stallizes  with  six  mole- 
cules of  water  and  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  deliquescence  of 
common  salt  is  due  to  the  magnesimn  salt  it  usually  contains. 
For  the  role  of  this  salt  in  the  Solvay  process  compare  §  226,  2.     On 

OH 
evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  the  basic  chloride,  Mgp,   ,  and 

hydrochloric  acid  are  formed;  sea-water  cannot  be  used  in  boilers 
because  of  the  magnesium  salt  it  contains,  for  the  hydrochloric 
acid  set  free  attacks  the  iron.  Many  double  salts  of  magnesium 
chloride  are  known. 

It  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  the  double  chloride 
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MgCl2-\H4Cl-6HiO,  when  il  forms  a  laminar-crystalline  rtijiss. 
which  melta  at  708"  and  diatila  without  decomposition  at  bright  reJ 
heat. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04-7H20,  Epsom  salt,  finds  use  ia 
nieiHcine.  It  is  ver\-  soluble  in  water.  It  loses  6  mols.  HaO  at 
150°,  and  the  seventh  above  200".  In  this  respect  it  behaves  like 
other  sulphates,  e.g.  ZiiSOi-THaO,  reSO^wHaO,  and  those  of 
nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are,  moreover,  isomorphous  with  it.  A 
further  analogj'  between  these  sulphates  appears  in  the  fact  that 
with  sulphate  of  potas.sium  or  aniinoniuni  they  form  double  salts  of 
the  same  typo,  K2.^04'MgS04' 611^0,  which  are  also  isomorphous. 

Magnesium  ammonium  phosphates,  MgNH^PO* -61120,  serves 
for  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  as  well  as  of  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dof-s  not  dissolve  in 
ammonia,  the  reason  for  which  is  again  to  be  found  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ionization.  Completely  analogous  to  this  compound 
is  the  forrespomUiig  arsenate,  MgNH4.\s04'6H20, 

Magnesium  carbonate. — I'roni  solutions  of  magnesium  salta 
soda  precipitates  a  basic  carbonate,  MgfOHJa'^MgCOa^HaO. 
The  carbon  dioxide  liberateil  holds  part  of  the  magnesium  in  solu- 
tion as  acid  carbonate.  This  precipitate  is  known  as  magnesia 
alba.  The  neutral  carlxmate  can  be  prepared  from  it  by  sus- 
pending magnesia  alba  in  water,  passing  in  carbon  dioxide  and 
allowing  to  stand;  in  time  the  salt  S[gC03-.3H-.O  crystallizes  out, 
which  is,  howo\-er,  readily  split  up  hydrulytically  hy  water,  form- 
ing basic  carbonate  again. 


CALCIUM,  STRONTIUM  AHD  BARIUM. 

I.  Calciimi. 

256.  This  element  is  one  of  the  ten    principal  constituents  of 

the  earth's  crust  (§  S).     Particularly  the  carbonate  is  found 

in  large  c|uantitics  in    nature,  limestone,  caldte,  araijonite,  meabliB 

and  chalk,  all  being  forms  of  it.     An  earthy  deposit  containing  a 

certain  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  is  termed  marl.     Calcium 

■  silicates  and  especially  calcium  double  salts  constitute  the   major 

portion  of  the  siliceous  rocks.     There  are  also  extensive  beds  of 

calcium  phosphate,  pkosplioriie,  apatite,  etc.,  particularly  in  Spun 

and  Ilorida.     Calcium  occurs  as  sulphate  in  the  form  of  g^/psum 

and  alabaster.     Moreover,  in  the  animal  kingdom  large  quantities 
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of  this  element  are  found.  The  skeletons  of  vertebrates  are  chiefly 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium;  the  shells  of  moUusks  con- 
sist of  calcium  carbonate,  as  do  also  egg  shells.  As  for  the  plants, 
lime  is  one  of  their  invaluable  inorganic  constituents. 

Metallic  calcium  can  be  obtained  either  by  electrolysis 
of  fused  anhydrous  calcium  iodide  or  by  decomposition  of  the  same 
salt  with  sodium  at  red-heat.  If  an  excess  (three  times  the  theo- 
retical amount)  of  sodium  is  taken  in  the  latter  operation,  the 
calcium  dissolves  in  the  molten  sodium  and  crystallizes  out  on 
cooling.  The  sodium  can  be  removed  with  absolute  alcohol,  which 
acts  on  calcium  only  slightly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Calcium 
is  a  silvery-white  metal,  which  melts  at  760°;  it  is  soft  enough  to 
cut  and  is  malleable,  but  less  so  than  potassium  and  sodium;  it 
has  a  crystalline  fracture.  Sp.  g.  =1.78-1.87.  It  is  relatively 
little  affected  by  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  all  of 
which  react  with  the  metal  only  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
ordinary  one.  In  a  current  of  air  calcium  unites  with  both  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  (§110). 

OXIDES   AND    HYDROXIDES  OF  CALCIUIL 

257.  Calcium  ozidey  CaO,  (quick-lime,  imslaked  lime)  is  pre- 
pared conmiercially  by  "burning"  limestone  or  mollusk  shells. 
The  limestone  is  mixed  with  coal  and  the  latter  is  set  on  fire;  the 
heat  of  the  burning  coal  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  lime  into 
calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  kilns  are  usually  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  that  the  burned  lime  can  be  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom  while  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  limestone  is  fed  in  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  process  is  continuous.  In  the  United  States 
"  long-flame  "  periodic  kUns  are  generally  used  because  they 
are  simpler  and  fuel  is  inexpensive. 

Calcium  oxide  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  requires 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace  for  fusion  (§  17G).  On 
being  heated  strongly  with  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame  it  emits  an 
intense  white  light  (§  13).  It  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air;  as  a  result  the  chunks  of  lime,  which  are  hard  and 
solid  when  they  come  from  the  kiln,  gradually  crumble  to  fine 
powder. 

Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(0H)2,  (slaked  lime)  is  obtained  by 
"  slaking  "  quick-lime  with  water.     Its  formation  is  attended  by 
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the  evolution  of  much  heat.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(forming  lime-water),  but  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  warm. 
The  solubility,  is  however,  sufficient  to  make  the  precipitation  of 
this  hydroxide  by  ammonium  hydroxide  impossible,  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  hydroxyl  ions  of  the  latter  is  too  small  together 
with  that  of  the  calcium  ions  present  to  reach  the  value  of  the 
solubility  product  of  calcium  hydroxide.  At  red-heat  it  is  recon- 
verted into  the  oxide. 

Mortar. — Calcium  hvdroxide  is  used  in  masonrv.  For  this 
purpose  quicklime  Ls  mixed  with  water  and  sand  so  as  to  forma 
thick  paste,  called  mortar,  which  is  thrown  in  between  the 
stones.  After  some  time  the  mass  becomes  as  hard  as  stone;  this 
is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  hvdroxide  into  the  carbonate  bv 
the  action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  The  sand  makes  the 
mass  poroiLs,  so  that  the  process  of  hardening  extends  inward; 
the  older  the  wall  the  harder  the  mortar.  The  formation  of  cal- 
cium silicate  appears  to  play  only  a  minor  role  in  this  process. 

If  the  lime  contains  more  or  less  magnesia  it  is  difficult  to 
slake;  it  is  therefore  less  adapted  to  masonry  purposes  and  is 
called  "  poor,"  or  "  lean,"  in  contrast  with  the  pure,  easily  slaked 
*'  fat  "  lime. 

Ccmeni  contains,  l)esides  lime  (50-60^()>  principally  silica 
(c(i.  2Vl)  and  alumina  (ca.  8^7)-  It  is  made  by  burning  a  mixture 
of  limestone,  clay  and  sand.  In  some  places,  e.g.  Brohlthal  in 
the  Rhine  region,  such  a  mixture  occurs  as  "  tuflfstone,"  which 
yields  cement  directly  on  burning.  Oment  after  being  mixed 
with  water  sets  verv  finnlv  in  a  short  time;  this  Is  due,  in  all 
j)rol)ability,  to  the  fact  tl.at  on  treating  it  with  water  calcium 
aluniinate  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  slowly  depa^its  a  hydrous 
alnminate.  which  i.^  much  less  soluble  and  causes  the  setting  of 
the  (ement.  At  the  same  tune  insoluble  calcium  aluminium 
silicates  are  formed. 

Calcium  peroxide,  (aOo -.^1120,  is  deposited  when  lime-water 
is  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  solution.  It  gives  up  oxygen 
on  heating. 

SALTS   OF  CALCIUM. 

258.  Calcium  chloride,  raCl2,  i^  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
hvdroxide  or  carbonate  in  hvdroi*hloric  acid.     It  can  crvstallize 
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with  various  amounts  of  water.  The  hydrate  CaCl2 -61120  forms 
large  crystals.  Calcium  chloride  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  there- 
fore frequently  used  to  dry  gases  or  to  absorb  water  dissolved  in 
organic  liquids  (ether,  carbon  disulphide,  etc.).  It  melts  at  719°. 
It  unites  with  ammonia  to  form  CaCl2'8NH3;  hence  it  cannot  be 
used  to  dry  this  gas. 

When  crystallized  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  ice  the  temperature 
falls  considerably,  even  reaching  —48.5°.  Such  a  mixture  is  called  a 
cooling-  or  jrcczing-mixture  and  is  often  employed  for  producing  low 
temperatures.  Besides  calcium  chloride  and  ice,  many  other  such 
mixtures  are  known;  the  one  most  frequently  used  is  that  of  common 
salt  and  ice,  with  which  a  temixjraturc  of  —21°  can  be  obtained.  Ice 
is  not  absolutely  necessary;  for  instance,  if  solid  ammonium  nitrate 
is  added  to  its  own  weight  of  water,  a  temperature  of  —15.5°  can  be 
produced. 

In  order  to  understand  why  such  mixtures  l)ecome  so  cold  we  must 
recall  §  237.  Supix)se  that  ice  is  introduced  into  a  saturated  salt  solu- 
tion of  0°,  solid  salt  being  present  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  liquid 
remains  saturated.  The  system  solution  4-  ice  is  not  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium at  0°,  for  the  salt  solution  has  a  freezing-point  much  lower  than  0°. 
It  cannot  therefore  continue  in  this  state,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  in  equilibrium 
with  ice  as  solid  phase,  the  temperature  must  sink,  and  this  is  only 
possible  as  the  ice  melts,  by  which  process  heat  is  changed  into  the 
latent  condition.  If  enough  ice  is  present,  it  can,  by  melting,  continue 
to  withdraw  free  heat  from  the  svstcm  till  the  crvohvdric  point  is 
reached;  for  only  at  or  l)elow  that  point  can  ice  and  salt  exist  jxTma- 
iiontly  side  by  side.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  crvoliydric  tcmi)era- 
turo  is  the  lowest  that  can  Ik?  reach(»d  by  the  mixtun*.  In  §  237  it 
wa.s  shown,  furthor,  that  there  is  no  essentijil  dilTcrenre  lx>tween  the 
two  comjH^nents  of  a  solution;  this  is  also  seen  on  considering  cooling- 
mixtures  containing  no  ice.  For  instance,  when  ammonium  nitrate  is 
added  to  wat(T,  th(i  solution  has  a  freczing-|X)int  much  lower  than  0°« 
Here  it  is  the  great  absorj>tion  of  heat  in  dissolving  the  salt,  that  caus(\s 
the  fall  of  temi^rature  rujcc^ssary  to  establish  the  equilibrium.  If  this 
fall  is  to  Ix^  considerable,  the  solubility  of  the  salt  must  of  course  bo 
great.  In  this  case  also  the  cryohydric  i)oint  is  the  lowest  temj^ra- 
ture  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mixture. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  a  name  given  to  a  product  obtained  by 
saturating  slaked  lime  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Jast  what  compound  is  formed  here  Ls  not  yet  definitely  knowTi 
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although  the  matter  has  been  frequently  investigated.  There  is, 
however,  much  evident'e  in  favor  of  the  formula  Ca<-,,  ,  acconi- 
ing  to  which  it  is  a  mixed  salt  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous 
acids.  At  any  rate  this  is  more  probabin  than  the  supposition 
that  chloride  of  lime  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  hj-pochlorite  and 
calcium  chloride  (§  .56),  for  it  is  not  possible  to  extract  any  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  from  it  with  alcohol,  although  this  suit  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  almost  all  the  chlorine  is  expelled  by  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  employed  in  large  quantities  for  bleachinf; 
and  diMinfeeting  {bteacliing-powder).  It  is  an  incoherent  white 
ponder  with  the  odor  of  chlorine  (on  account  of  decomposition 
by  the  carlwn  dioxide  of  the  air.)  When  treated  with  hydro- 
cldoric  or  other  acids  it  jiclds  chlorine: 


CaJ^j '+2HCI    =CaCl2  +H20+Cla; 
Ca9.*^'+H3S04=Cn.S(\+Ha(:) +Cla. 


A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  when  mixed  with  a  cobalt  salt  and 
warmed,  evolves  oxygen.  Thia  reaction  can  be  regarded  as  primarily  an 
oxidation  of  CoO  to  Co-O,,  the  latter  then  yielding  oxygen  with  rhl[>ride 
of  lime  and  forming  CoO  aneiv.  The  cobaltous  oxide  would  thus  act 
as  a  catalyzer. 

Calcium  fluoride,  CaF2,  occurs  in  nature  a-s  /luor  sjxir  or  jluoritc, 
forming  culx«,  which  are  often  fluorescent.  It  is  in.solublo  in 
water.  It  fuses  at  red-heat  and  is  frequently  emplojed  as  a  flux 
in  metallurgical  processes.  It  can  l)e  obtained  artificially  by  treat- 
ing a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  with  sodium  fluoride,  NaF. 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaSO^^HjO,  occurs  in  nature  as  gupeum 
(5  256).  It  Ls  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  We  also  find  calcium 
sulphate  in  nature  as  anhydrite,  which  has  no  water  of  crj'stalliza- 
tion  and  is  verj'  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Gypsum  passes  over 
into  this  anhydrou'j  modification  on  being  ignited.  However,  the 
reverse  transformation,  recombination  with  water,  doca  not  take 
place,  or  at  least  proceeds  ven,-  slowly,  so  that  ignited  gy|)sum  is 
eaid  to  be  "dead-burnt."     If  the  dehydration  is  carried  out  at  a 
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lower  temperature,  an  anhydrous  gj-psum  is  obtained  which  is 
comparatively  easily  soluble  in  water  ("soluble  anhydrite'^  ^tnd 
absorbs  water  very  rapidly.  In  addition  to  these  varieties  there 
is  also  a  "half-hydrate",  2CaS04-H20.  This  is  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  "plaster  of  Paris."  On  being  stirred  with  water  it  takes 
up  the  latter  rapidly  and,  like  the  soluble  anhydrite,  forms  the 
dihydrate,  CaS04 -21120,  whereupon  the  mass  becomes  hard.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  application  of  gj-psum  in  the  manufacture  of 
casts,  etc. 

The  "setting"  depends  upon  the  relatively  high  solubility 
(about  1^,'^)  oi  this  half-hydrate,  on  account  of  which  it  forms  a 
solution  supersaturated  as  to  gypsum  (CaS04 -21120;  solubility 
about  0.29c)  and  gypsum  is  deposited.  Another  ver>' essential  fac- 
tor in  the  setting  is  the  filamentary  character  of  the  precipitated 
gypsum,  a  property  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  for  which  reason  slaked  lime  does  not  hold  together. 

The  credit  of  having  explained  the  conditions  governing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  alx)ve-mentioned  modifications  as  well  as  of  having  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  their  transition  points  is  due  to  Van't  Hoff. 
The  investigation  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  retard- 
ation phenomena  which  obscure  the  true  situation.  It  was  found  that 
the  half-hydrate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  metastable  modification,  l>ecause, 
for  one  reason,  the  temjx?rature  at  which  it  goes  over  into  soluble  anhy- 
drite is  lowor  than  that  at  which  the  dihydrate  loses  all  its  water,  while 
in  general  the  loss  of  water  by  hydrates  proceeds  step  by  step  with  rising 
tern jx^rat are.  Moreover  the  greater  solubility  of  the  half-hydrate,  as 
com[)ared  with  that  of  the  dihydrate,  is  an  additional  reason.  There  is 
thus  the  same  relationship  here  as  l)etweei}  ♦he  metastable  crystals 
Na^SO.-THjO  and  the  salts  Na^SG.-lOHoG  and  Na^SO,,  except  that  in 
this  latter  case  the  transformation  from  metastable  to  stable  modifi- 
cation takes  place  very  easily  on  touching  the  heptahydrate  \\ith  a 
crystal  of  the  decahydrate,  while  the  half-hydrate  of  calcium  sulphate, 
even  in  contact  with  the  dihydrate,  retains  its  identity  indefinitely. 

Calcium  nitrate,  Ca(N03)2,  results  from  the  decay  of  nitrog- 
enous organic  substances  in  the  presence  of  lime.  It  crj'^stallizes 
with  four  molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  deliquesces  in 
the  air  and  dissolves  readilv  in  alcohol.  It  is  converted  into  f^tr 
petre  by  ix)tash  or  potassium  chloride  (§  229). 
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Calcium  phosphates.— The  tertiary  salt,  Ca3(P04)2,  is  insoluble 

in  water,  as  is  also  the  secondary  salt,  Ca3H3(P04)2,  The  primary 
salt,  C&Ri{\\)^2,  however,  is  readily  soluble:  it  is  employed  in 
large  quantities  as  an  artificial  fertilizer,  under  the  name  of  "super- 
phosphate." 

This  superphosphate  is  manufactured  by  thoroughly  mixing  ground 

phosphorile  (or  bone  meal)  in  a  cast-iron  mixer  with  chamber  acid 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  equation 

Ca,(PO^,  +  2HiS0,  -CaH,{POJj +2CaS0,. 

The  mass,  which  is  at  first  semi-solid,  soon  becomes  solid,  «nce  the 
calcium  sulphate  that  ia  formed  takes  up  the  water  contained  in  the 
chamber  acid  to  form  crystals. 

When  superphosphate  is  mixed  with  soil  the  primary  calcium  sulphate 
goes  into  solution  and,  since  every  soil  contains  lime,  it  is  forthwith 
reconverted  into  insoluble  secondary  or  tertiary  phosphate.  Appar- 
ently nothing  lias  been  gained  toward  "making  the  phosphoric  acid 
soluble."  However  the  phosphat*  is  now  diffused  widely  in  the  soil 
and  is  therefore  much  more  accessible  to  the  roola  of  the  plants  than  if 
the  soiJ  had  been  mixed  with  tertiar}'  ]>hosphate  only. 

259.  Calcium  carbonate,  CaC(>3,  is  dimorphous,  occurring 
rhombohedral  as  calcitc  and  rhombic  as  aragoniie.  When  the 
solution  of  a  calcium  salt  is  treated  with  soda,  calcium  carbonate 
is  at  first  precipitated  in  an  amorphous,  very  voluminous  and  more 
soluble  form;  after  a  short  time,  however,  it  turns  to  a  finely 
crj-stalline  powder.  It  is  verj-  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more 
extensively  so  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  since  the  acid 
I  calcium  carbonate  i.^.  then  formed.  The  latter  decomposes  when 
I  the  solution  is  boiled,  carbon  dioxide  escaping  and  crj-stalline 
neutral  carbonate  being  deposited. 

Hardness  oj  Wnlcr. — .\lnioet  e\'erj'  river-  or  spring-water  holds 
more  or  less  lime  in  solution.  The  lime  is  present  as  sulphate  or 
as  acid  carbonate.  Such  a  water  forms  but  little,  if  any,  lather 
with  soap:  the  (atty  acids  of  the  soap  form  white  insoluble  salt* 
with  tiie  lime,  so  that  water  containing  much  lime  is  not  good 
for  waflhing.  Such  a  water  is  termed  hard  in  contrast  with  a 
■water  that  is  free  or  nearh'  free  from  lime,  wliich  is  ealleil  soft. 
If  the  hardness  is  due  to  acid  carbonate  (also  called  "  bicarlK»nat«  " 
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of  lime),  it  disappears  on  protracted  boiling,  calcium  carbonate 
being  precipitated.  In  such  a  case  we  speak  of  temporary 
hardness.  In  metallic  boilers  and  similar  vessels  the  carbonate, 
of  lime  that  is  deposited  adheres  firmly  to  the  sides  ("boiler- 
scale").  If  the  hardness  of  a  water  is  due  to  gj'psum,  which  is 
only  partially  removed  by  boiling  (§  236),  it  is  spoken  of  as 
permanent    hardness. 

When  heated,  calcium  carbonate  breaks  up  into  lime  and 
carbon  dioxide.  We  have  here  a  case  of  complete  heterogeneous 
equilibrium  (§71),  for  the  susbtances  are  CaO  and  CX^2  and  the 
phases  CaO,  CaCOa  and  CO2.  This  is  confinned  by  experiments, 
which  show  that  the  concentration  of  the  gaseous  phase  (the  dis- 
sociation tension)  at  a  definite  temperature  is  constant  and  there- 
fore independent  of  the  amount  of  each  phase.  Complete  decom- 
position into  lime  and  carbon  dioxide  can  only  occur,  therefore, 
when  the  gaseous  phase  is  removed  (as  in  lime-burning,  §  257) 
or  when  its  tension  is  kept  below  the  dissociation  tension.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  greater 
than  the  dissociation  tension,  calcium  carbonate  cannot  decom- 
pose.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  fuse  calcium 

carl^onate;    on  solidification   it    assumes  a 
CacOi^co^    Q'f       cr}'stalline  structure  and  becomes  imirhle. 

j^  In  the  adjoining  Fig.  63,  let  AB  repre- 

Oi^Si^''''^^  ®^'^^  ^^^®  dissociation  curve  of  calcium  car- 

^  /^xr,^  bonate   in  a   coordinate   svstom    Pi,    Only 

.    along   this   cun'o   are   the   three   phases   in 


Pjq  ^..j  e(iuilihriuin    with    each    other;     under    any 

other  conditions  one  of  the  j)hases  disappears 
and  we  enter  either  the  region  of  the  phases  CaO+C02  or  that  of 
CaCOa+COo. 

Calcium  oxalate,  CaCjO^  •  2H2O,  is  deposited  when  ammonium  oxalate 
is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  culeium  salt.  The  i)re<'ipitate  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  This  is  a  g(M>d  illustration 
of  the  statement  in  {  140  that  thwe  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
dissolve  only  in  acids  that  are  stronger  than  the  acid  of  the  saU.  Accord- 
ing to  their  conductivities  acetic  acid  is  less  ionized,  and  the  strong 
mineral  acids  more  ionized,  than  oxalic  acid.  The  addition  of  the 
slijrhtly  dissociated  acetic  acid  causi\s  only  a  partial  combination  of 
the  H-ions  and  C20^-ions  (anions  of  oxalic  acid)  so  that  only  very  little 
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cali^ium  oxala(«  has  to  dissoive  before  the  value  of  the  solubility  product 

is  again  reached.  The  additiofi  of  a  strong  mineral  acid,  however, 
causes  the  H-  and  CjO,  ions  to  unite  to  such  an  extent  Ihal  the  solu- 
bility product  of  calcium  oxalate  can  no  longer  be  reached  and  the 
latter  mu3t  therefore  dissolve  completely. 


GLASa 

260.  Calcium  silicate  is  chiefly  important  because  it  is  a  con- 
stituent of  almiet  all  sorts  of  glass. 

Giass  is  a  mixture  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  calcium  silicate 
or  lead  silicate.  The  alkali  silicates  are  soluble  in  water,  amorphous 
and  easily  fusible.  The  calcium  silicates,  however,  are  insoluble, 
very  hard  to  fuse  and  frequently  crj-stallized.  By  fusing  both 
together  an  insoluble  amorphous  transparent  mass  of  moderate 
fusibility  is  obtained,  which  is  gloss.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  a 
mixture  of  clean  sand,  lime  and  soda  in  refractory  crucibles. 

The  properties  of  glass  depend  primarily  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  and  secondarily  on  the  proportions  used.  By  varying 
these  two  conditions  it  is  easy  to  obtain  grades  of  glass  varying 
widely  in  fusibility,  hardness,  lustre,  refractive  power,  etc.  There 
are  verj'  many  different  sorts  in  use.  Some  of  the  most  important 
jje  the  following: 

Soda  glass  (mndow-glass)  is  a  soda-lime  silicate.  It  ia 
readily  fusible  and  is  used  for  most  purposes  of  the  household. 

Potash  glass  (crown  i,lass,  Boliemian  glass)  consists  of  a 
silicate  of  potassium  and  calcium.  It  ia  very  JifTicult  to  fuse  and 
is  therefore  extensively  used  for  chemical  purposes  (combustion 
tubes,  etc.). 

Lead  glass  (flint  glass)  is  a  silicate  of  potassium  and  lead. 
It  is  softer,  more  easily  fusible  and  highly  refractive  and  takes  on 
a  Ijeautiful  lustre  when  polished.  It  is  therefore  used  for  optical 
instruments  and  fancy  glassware  ("cut  glass"). 

llcsides  the  substances  mentioned  many  others  are  used  in  glass 
factories  to  impart  particular  properties  to  the  glass.  The  addt' 
tion  of  lioric  acid  01  the  partial  replacement  of  leail  with  thatlium 
gi\-C8  lead  glass  a  still  higher  refractive  index.  An  admixture  of 
alumina,  AI2O3,  prevents  or  hinders  chemical  utensils  of  glass  froc 
becoming  brittle  and  allovi-s  the  replacement  of  part  of  the  alkaU 
by  lime.      Certain  itietalUc  oxides  forni  colored  silicates  and  are 
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therefore  mixed  in  with  the  furnace  charge  to  color  the  glass  (cobalt, 
blue;  chromium  or  copper,  green;  uranium,  yellow-green  fluor- 
escent; etc.).  The  addition  of  bone-ash,  Ca3(P04)2,  or  tin  oxide 
gives  a  milky-white  opaque  glass.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the 
l^ercentage  composition  of  various  kinds  of  glass,  as  determined 
by  analysis: 


Window-glass 
Bottle-glass.  . 
Crown  glass.  . 
Flint  glass.  . . 


SiO, 

KjO 

NaaO 

CaO 

PbO 

1 

70 

13 

13 

60 

3 

25 

73 

11.5 

3 

11 

50 

11 

38 

and  FejOa 

1 
7 
1 
0.5 


Water  has  in  general  very  little  eflfcct  on  glass;  nevertheless  it 
attacks  it  somewhat.  Old  window-panes  have  a  peculiar  irides- 
cence, due  to  surface  weathering.  As  it  is  ver}'  important 
in  exact  analyses  to  know  how  much  glass  can  be  dissolved  from 
the  utensils,  careful  investigations  have  been  carried  out,  the 
results  indicating  the  following:  Wlicn  the  glass  is  new  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  goes  into  solution;  this  amount  gradually 
decreases  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  a  minimum.  At  the 
first  the  alkali  in  particular  is  dissolved  from  the  surface  and  the 
resulting  solution  then  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  silicic  acid.  To 
l)rcpare  glass  vessels  so  that  they  are  almost  wholly  unaffected 
by  water  they  are  subjected  to  a  jet  of  steam  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  left  for  several  weeks  full  of  water,  the  water  being 
renewed  occasionally.  Thus  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  a  thin 
layer,  rich  in  silica  and  lime,  which  protects  the  inner  portion 
from  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  dissolving  action  of  water  on  the  alkali  of  glass  can  be  readily 
shown  by  agitating  finely  powdered  glass  in  water.  The  liquid  at  once 
turns  phenolphthalein  bright  red. 

Glass  is  a  typical  amorphous  substance.  Such  substances  are 
often  defined  as  liquids  wdth  a  very  high  internal  friction  and  the 
behavior  of  molten  glass  on  cooling  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  definition.  At  high  temperatures  molten  glass  is  a  thin 
liquid;   if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  sink,  the  consistency  of 
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the glass  becomes  tougher,  ao  that  between  the  wholly  liquid 

and  the  wholly  "  solid  "  states,  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  lialf- 
liquid  states.  As  it  is  thus  impossible  to  find  a  temperature  limit 
to  the  applicability  to  glass  of  the  laws  of  solutions,  e.g.  the  law 
of  diHusion,  it  Bcenis  rational  to  consider  the  "  solid  "  amorphous 
state  3s  liquid,  in  contradistinction  to  the  crystalline  stat«, 
which  latter  is  truly  solid,  having  very  different  properties  from 
liquids. 

In  glass  we  have,  further,  an  example  of  a  solid  soliUion.  By 
this  term  V'an't  Hoff  understands  any  solid  substance  which  is  a 
homogeneous  nibtture,  such  as  a  metallic  alloy,  for  example. 
Crystallized  substances  can  also  form  solid  solutions,  or  mixed 
crysttiU  (5  210),  as  they  are  commonly  called.  The  t«nn  "solid 
solution "  is  applied  to  these  solid  mbtturea,  because  they  are 
found  to  ha\e  ^'arious  properties  of  liquid  solutions.  For  example, 
a  solid  solution  may  become  saturated;  i.e.  at  a  higher  concen- 
tration than  corresijonds  to  saturation  the  solid  phase  becomes 
heterogcneotis. 

Calcium  sulphide,  Ca.S,  is  made  by  heating  gj-psum  with  chai^ 
coal.  Un  treating  the  mass  with  ^'ater  calcium  hydrosulphide, 
Ca(^iH)2,  is  formed,  whose  aqueous  solution  loses  hydrogen  sul- 
phide on  boiling.  Calcium  sulphide  (like  tJie  sulphides  of  barium 
and  strontium)  has  the  property  of  emitting  light  in  the  dark 
after  it  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  seems  only  to  show 
tliis  phenomenon  when  it  contains  traces  of  other  elements,  such 
as  vanadium  or  bismuth, 

H.  Strontium. 

361.  This  is  one  of  the  less  widely  tiiffused  elements.  The 
principal  strontium  minerals  are  siro/ttianite,  SrCOa,  and  cete»tiie, 
BrS04.     Its  compounds  are  \'ery  analogous  to  those  of  palcium. 

The  m  e  I  a  I  has  been  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
strontium  chloride.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.5.  In  its  properties 
it  corresponds  to  calcium  throughout. 

Strontiuni  oxide,  SrO,  is  formed  nn  igniting  the  hydroxide  or 
carbonate.  The  temperature  required  for  the  complete  dissn-ia- 
tion  of  the  latter  is  higher  than  that  for  the  corresponding  calctunt 
compound.  The  hydroxide.  Pr(0H)2-SH:.0,  i^  more  .'ir.l'bic  in 
nater   than    calcium    hydroxide.    The   chloride,  SrClj-eHjO,   ie 
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hygroscopic,  like  that  of  calcium.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
can,  with  the  aid  of  the  latter,  be  easily  separated  from  barium 
chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Strontium  stilphate  is 
much  less  soluble  than  calcium  sulphate;  at  16.1°  1  part  SrS04 
dissolves  in  10070  parts  HgO  (CaS04,  1  part  in  543  at  15.2°).  In  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  it  dissoWes  to  an  extremely  small 
extent.  Strontium  nitrate,  Sr(N03)2,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
this  forms  the  basis  of  separating  it  from  calcium  nitrate,  which 
dissolves  in  alcohol. 

Strontium  salts  are  used  in  p3rrotechnics  because  of  the  beauti- 
ful crimson  color  they  impart  to  a  flame. 

ni.  Barium. 

262.  This  element  occurs  combined  as  barite,  or  heavy  spar, 
BaS04,  and  as  withcrite,  BaCOa,  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
preparing  the  other  barium  salts  it  is  merely  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  latter  mineral  in  the  proper  acid.  Barite,  however,  must  first 
be  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  electric  furnace: 

(1)  4BaS04-f4C   =BaS-f3BaS04-f4CX)i 

(2)  3BdS04+BaS=4BaO-f4S02. 

The  metal  is,  in  this  case  also,  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  the  fused  chloride.  Another  method  is  to  treat  a  hot  barium 
chloride  solution  with  sodium  amalgam,  forming  barium  amalgam; 
on  distilling  off  the  mercury  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  barium 
is  left,  although  not  entirely  free  from  mercury.  It  decomposes 
water  vigorously  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.     Sp.  g.  =3.75. 

Barium  oxide,  BaO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  or 
hydroxide  at  a  high  temperature.  It  unites  very  readily  with 
water  to  form  the  hydroxide,  Ba(()H)2,  which  is  rather  soluble  in 
water  (yielding  haryta-watcr) ^  and  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion on  cooling  in  pretty  laminae,  which  contain  eight  molecules  of 
water. 

Barium  peroxide,  Ba02,  forms  on  heating  the  oxide  in  a  cu!V 
rent  of  oxygen  or  air.  When  it  is  introduced  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  hydrogen  peroxide  left 
in  solution.  If  baryta-water  is  again  added,  the  hydrate  Ba02*8H20 
crystallizes  out. 
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Barium  chloride,  BaCl2-2H20,  is  not  hygroscopic  like  the 
chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium.  The  nitrate  crygtsllizcs 
anhydrous. 

Barium  sulphate,  Ba.S04,  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly 

small  solubility  in  water  and  acids;  at  18,4'*  1  part  dissolves  in 
429,7t)0  imrts  H2O.  It  is  used  as  a  filler  and  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  "  iicrrnanont  white,"  or  blaiic  fuce.  Barium  carbonate 
yields  carbon  dioxide  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  prolongeil 
heating  at  1450°  being  reiiuired  for  complete  decomposition, 

SUMM.\RV    OF   THE    CROl'P    OF    THE    ALKALINE    EARTIIS. 
The  follow-ing  small  table  summarizes  the  physical  properties 
of  the  elements  of  this  group: 


B< 

Mb       1       C 

Sr 

B> 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  Eravity 

Atomic  volume 

Color          

9.1 
1.64 
5,6 
wbiU 

24.36 

1.75 
13,8 
white 

40,1 

1.58 
25.2 

white 

S7.6 
2.5 
34.9 

137.4 
3.75 
36.5 

As  to  the  specific  gravity  we  obseire  that  only  in  the  cases  of 
Ca,  Sr  and  Ba  is  a  steady  increase  noticeable. 

In  resi>ect  to  the  chemical  properties,  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that  these  elements  act  only  aa  bivalent;  all  compounds 
of  the  group  therefore  have  the  same  formula  tj-pe.  In  the  solu- 
bility of  the  sulphates  a  gradual  decrease  is  to  be  observed  with 
rising  atomic  weight. 

Just  aa  in  the  first  group  three  elements  K,  Rb,  Cs,  exhibit  a 
particular  kinslup,  so  here  calcium,  strontiimi  and  barium  are 
closely  related  in  their  properties,  while  the  two  other  members  of 
the  group  are  unlike  them  in  many  rcsjwcts.  Berj'llium  dispIaj'S 
analogy  with  aluminium  in  certmn  points  just  aa  lithium  does 
with  magnesium. 

SPECTROSCOPY. 
263.  If  the  light  from  an  ordinary  gas-flame  or  the  Wfxsbach 
incandescent  light  is  broken  up  by  a  prwm.  there  is  projected  a 
continuous  series  of  perfectly  blended  colors  from  red  through 
yellow,  green  and  blue  to  A'iolet.  This  [ihcnomennn  is  called  a 
apectnim,  and,  since  it  is  unbroken,  a  continuous  spectrum.    W» 
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have  previously  remarked  that  the  luminosity  of  a  gas-flame  ia  due 
lo  incandescent  solid  particles  of  carbon.  It  had  ijeen  found  to 
be  a  general  rule  that  incandescent  solids  give  a  continuous 
epectnim. 

With  incandescent  gases  it  is  different.  If,  for  instance, 
we  split  up  the  light  from  a  Bunsen  ilame,  in  which  salts  of  sodium 
calcium  or  other  metals  are  volatilized,  we  see  only  a  few  narrow 
bands  of  light  in  certain  places,  the  rest  of  the  spectrur  being 
dark.  This  is  termed  a  line  spectrum.  E,\ery  element  has  its 
own  peculiar  spectrum  lines.  If  the  spectrum  of  the  mcandescent 
vapors  of  a  mixture  of  elements  is  carefuUj  examined  it  lo  found 
to  contain  oil  the  characteristic  lines  of  each  element  Since  it 
is  only  necessary  to  volatilize  extremely  small  amounts  of  fub- 
Btances  in  order  to  show  their  lines,  it  is  readily  seen  how  important 
the  spectrum-analytical  methods  introduced  by  Bunsev  and 
KiRcnHOFF  must  be. 

For  the  examination  of  spectra  a  number  of  instruments  ha\e 
been  constructed,  varying  according  to  the  particular  object  m 
\'icw.  For  chemical  analysis  the  apparatus  of  \ugel  or  that  of 
John  Browning  is  now  very  generally  used  It  is  a  small  direct- 
vision  spectroscope  which  gives  a  very  bright  spectrum  an  1  has  a 
sufficient  dispersion.     At  the  enil  B  (see  Fig   64)  is  the  slit  which 


can  be  matle  narrower  or  wider  by  turning  the  rim  D.  The  small 
niimir  m  serves  to  throw  light  through  the  hole  P  on  to  an  auxil- 
iary prism,  in  order  to  compare  the  spectnim  of  the  hght  which  is 
to  be  analyzed  with  that  of  a  known  source.  At  the  left  end 
is  the  ocular  tlirough  which  the  spectnim  is  seen.  For  furthei 
information  text-books  on  physics  should  be  consulted. 

Tn  order  to  examine  the  spectra  of  metals  it  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  form  of  vapor  at  a  high  temi»erature. 
There  are  different  wa>-s  of  doing  this.     One  is  to  introduce  salts 
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of  the  metak  into  a  colorless  fiaaie  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire. 
Tlie  heat  dissociatea  halt.igeii  salts  and  in  the  case  of  oxysalts 
converts  them  into  oxiiles,  which  are  reduceil  to  the  metallic 
condition  by  the  hot  gnsea  of  the  flame.  This  niethtd  is  very 
eatiafactory  for  some  elements,  e.g.  those  of  the  alkah  and  alkaline 
earth  groups,  when  thei'e  is  plent)'  of  material.  In  other  cases  a 
flame  spectrum  of  this  sort  is  not  Ei\  good  as  a  spark  or  an  arc  spfc- 
irum,  for  with  the  latter  it  is  possible  to  detect  with  accuracy 
extremely  small  amounts  of  a  substance.  Other  advantages  of  the 
latter  spectra  are  their  greater  light  intensity,  the  greater  con- 
venience in  execution,  and  the  like.  5Ioreo\er,  at  the  high  tem- 
perature here  prevailing  most  elements  exhibit  spectra  wliich 
cannot  Ik  obtained  with  the  gas-flame. 

A  spark  spectrum  can  he  obtained  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
thus:  Into  the  bottom  of  a  little  glass  cup 
(r,  Fig.  65),  about  15  mm.  wide  is  fused  a  platmum 
wire,  which  ends  in  a  tube  g  containing  mercury 
and  is  thus  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  an 
induction  coil;  it  is  incased  in  a  conical  capillary 
tube  X,  Ijeyond  which  the  wire  projects  about  0.5  mm. 
At  the  opposite  end  is  the  jxisitivc  electrode  in  the 
form  of  a  platinum  wire,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  short  end  d,  is  fused  into  a  glass  tube; 
the  latter  is  fitted  into  the  cork  a.  If  some  of 
the  salt  solution  is  poureii  into  the  cup  alwut  half 
way  up  the  negative  electrode,  the  liquid  is  drawn 
up  to  the  end  of  j  by  capillarity  and  every  spark 
volatilizes  a  tiny  portion.  In  this  way  there  is 
no  loss  of  material  and  the  sparks  are  very  uni- 
form, so  that  the  observation  of  the  spectrum  can  Fio.  fis. 
be  continued  at  length. 

For  the  study  of  the  spectra  of  substances  wluch.  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  P  l  u  c  k  e  r-H  i  t  t  o  r  k 
(Geibslkh)  tubes  are  used  (Fig.  66).  The  gases  are  sealed  up 
in  them  in  a  very  dilute  condition.  On  connecting  one  of  these 
with  the  poles  of  au  induction  coil,  the  whole  tube  is  illuminated 
most  intensely  in  the  narrow  portion.  This  part  is  placed  ver- 
tically in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  sjjectroscope. 

Some  substances  have  the  property  of  absorbing  certain  colors 
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and  transmitting  others.  If  the  solution  of  such  a  substance  is 
placed  before  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  and  the  light  of  a  contin- 
uous spectrum  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  dark  bands  or  lines  are 
obsen^ed  in  the  spectrum.  A  number  of  substances  have  very 
characteristic  absorption  spectra. 

264.  The  spectroscope  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  means  we 
have  of  detecting  many  substances.  This  is  readily  seen  on  con- 
sidering how  small  an  amount  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion is  volatilized  by  the  sparks.    We  arrive  at  numbers  like 


Fig.  66. 

0.3X10"®  mg.  sodium,  for  instance,  as  the  least  amount  that 
can  be  detected.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  discover  elements 
which  occur  only  in  company  with  large  amounts  of  others  and 
would  therefore  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  in  the  ordinary 
way.  BuNSEN  and  Kirchhoff  themselves  found  caesium  and 
rubidium  in  this  way  in  Diirkheim  mineral  water.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  elements  from  it  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  it  was 
necessary  to  evaporate  44,000  kg.  water,  which  yielded  16.5  g.  of 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorides.  Other  verv  rare  elements  which  were 
discovered  by  spectrum  analysis  are  thallium,  indium,  gallium, 
vtterbium  and  scandium. 

The  spectra  of  the  elements  differ  greatly  in  appearance,  as 
may  be  seen  at  once  from  Table  II  (Frontispiece).  The  numbers 
indicate  wave  lengths  of  light  expressed  in  hundredth  microns 
(10~^  mm.).  Certain  metals,  such  as  sodium,  thallium  and 
indium,  exhibit  only  one  distinct  line  when  their  flame  spectra 
are  examined  with  a  spectroscope  like  the  one  described  above. 
It  a  sparking  current  or  an  electric  arc  is  employed  for  the  vola- 
tilization of  the  substance  and  the  spectroscope  is  one  giving 
strong  dispersion,  many  more  lines  become  visible.  It  is  further 
found  on  photographing  spectra  that  there  are  still  more  lines 
in  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  portions,  which  are  invisible 
to  the  eye.  Present-day,  spectroscopic  studies  deal,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  with  carefully  prepared  photographs. 

The  number  of  spectral  lines  increases  rapidly  as  we  proceed 
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to  elements  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  periodic  system.  While 
lithium,  sodium  and  potassium  give  20,  35,  and  41  lines,  re- 
spectively, the  spectrum  of  barium  contains  163  lines  and  that 
of  iron  more  than  5000  lines. 

Among  these  lines  there  are  certain  ones  which,  in  virtue  of. 
their  position  (color)  and  intensity,  are  specially  characteristic 
of  an  element,  like  that  of  the  yellow  hne  in  the  caae  of  aodium, 
the  green  line  of  thalhum  and  the  Hue  lines  of  indium.  For 
purposes  of  identification  of  such  elements  these  prominent  lines 
are  generally  obser\'ed  directly  in  the  spectral  apparatus. 

Nitrogen  is  an  example  of  a  substance  that  gives  a  band 
spectrum  when  it  is  examined  in  the  manner  described  in 
§263. 

265.  The  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  was  formerly  indi- 
cated numerically  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale.  Now  it  is 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  the  wave  length,!,  10"^  being  taken  as 
a  unit  and  the  unit  being  called  the  Angstrom  unit  after  the 
physicist  who  introduced  it.  The  wave  length  of  the  sodium 
D\  line  was  found  to  be  expressed  by  5896.16  such  unite.  The 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum  comprises  the  wave  lengths  of  about 
7500-4000  A.U. 

Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Rowland,  Michelson,  Kayser 
and  RuNGE,  and  others,  the  wave  lengths  of  a  very  large  number 
of  spectrum  lines  have  been  determined  with  great  exactness, 
so  that  one  is  encouraged  to  attack  the  question  whether  in  the 
apparently  very  promiscuous  distribution  of  lines  in  the  spectra 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  order. 

Balmer  was  the  first  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  in  the 

itfi 
hydrogen  spectrum.     The   formula  ^  =  4    ^ — ^,   where   ^    is   a 

constant  (3646.13)  expresses  the  wave  lengths  I  of  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  element  with  very  close  approximation, 
provided  m  is  substituted  by  consecutive  whole  numbers  begin- 
ning with  3. 

The  spectra  of  other  elements  have  been  examined  for  similar 
regularities,  chiefly  by  Rydberg  and  by  Kavser  and  Runoz, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  regularities  are  in  all  of  the  cases 
more  complex  thiin  for  the  hydrogen  spectrum.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  which 
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properly  belong  to  Physics,  but  a  few  of  the  interesting  results 
are  worth  mentioning  here. 

Rydberg,  who  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  spectra 
of  the  alkalies,  introduced  into  his  formula  the  reciprocal  of  the 
wave  length,  the  oscillation  frequency  n,  which  represents  the 
number  of  wave  lengths  per  centimeter.  In  the  spectra  of  the 
alkalies  he  found  three  series  of  lines,  whose  oscillation  fre- 
quencies can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

No 
n  =  no  — 


In  this  formula  JVq  is  a  constant  having  the  same  value  for  all 
these  metals  and  all  the  series;  no  and  //,  however,  are  two 
constants  that  have  different  values  for  each  series  of  each 
metal.  For  m  we  substitute  again  consecutive  integers,  as  in 
Balmer's  formula.  This  last  formula  is,  moreover,  a  special 
case  of  that  of  Rydberg,  since  Balmer's  formula  can  be  trans- 
formed into 

1               ,     W 
-r-  =  n=no 2 

(where  no'  =  A  and  AV  =  4^);  into  which  Rydberg 's  formula 
is  also  transformed  when  /£  =  0.  The  values  of  the  constants 
of  these  diiTerent  series  were  found  by  Rydberg  to  have  still 
further  definite  relationships. 

The  formula  of  Kayser  and  Ruxge  isy  =  A  +  Bm^^  +  Cm~'^, 

in  which  .-1,  B  and  C  are  constants  and  m  consecutive  whole  num- 
bers. It  represents  the  wave  length  of  the  lines  in  many  cases 
more  faithfully  than  does  the  formula  of  Rydberg;  however, 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  constants  Ay  B  and  C  of  the 
different  series. 

The  spectral  lines  of  the  alkalies  also  exhibit  the  peculiarity 
of  consisting  of  double  lines  (doublets)  or  triple  lines  (triplets), 
the  wave-length  differences  being  constant  for  each  series. 

Similar  series  of  lines,  whose  oscillation  frequency  can  be 
expressed  by  one  of  the  above  formulae,  are  found  in  the  spectra 
of  some  of  the  elements.     In  the  spectra  of  many  others,  how- 
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ever,  they  are  lacking.  Id  their  place  we  find  in  the  spectral  of 
leatl,  tin,  arsenic,  bismuth  and  others  a  constant  difference 
between  the  oscillation  frequenciea  of  a  considerable  number 
of  their  lines. 

Such  investigations  as  these  are  prompted  by  the  notion  that 
ft  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  the 
spectral  lines  of  one  and  the  same  substance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  variation  in  the  distribution  from  substance  to  sub- 
stance on  the  other  hand,  woulit  throw  some  light  on  the  nature 
^  and  kinetic  condition  of  the  atoms. 

266.  With  the  aid  of  spectroscopy  it  has  been  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  elements  are  present  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
Eght  from  the  latter  is  passed  through  a  prism,  line  spectra  are 
obtained  and  tliese  lines  correspond  in  position  to  those  of  terres- 
trial elements.  The  composition  of  sunlight  has  been  especially 
the  object  of  a  most  extensive  study.  The  spectrum  of  that  body 
contains  numerous  black  lines,  known  as  Frattshofer 
lines.     The  theory  of  this  phenomenon  is  explained  in  Optica. 

By  comparing  the  Fraunhofer  lines  with  the  spectra  of  ter- 
restrial substances  it  has  been  found  that  the  sun's  atmosphere 
contains  chiefly  Fe,  Na,  Mg.  Ca.  Cr,  Ni,  Ba,  Cu.  Zn  and  H  (the 
latter  in  enormous  quantity).  Moreover,  for  450  lines  of  the  iron 
Spectrum  there  are  found  to  be  corresponding  dark  lines  in  the 
sun's  spectrum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solar  spectrum  displays 
countless  lines  which  are  not  yet  identified  in  terrestrial  spectra. 

167.  We  are  led  to  presume  that  maay  of  the  elemcnta  to  which  these 
lines  are  due  will  also  he  revealed  tm  the  earth  by  more  rBrefjil  research, 
especially  nhen  ne  consiiler  what  a.  small  part  of  the  earth  is  known 
(bw  [ootnal«,  p.  8).  This  preaxmiptkin  has  been  Btroogiy  eonfirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  hfUum  (S  HI).  The  principal  line  of  the  latter,  D^— so 
termed  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  double  D-line  <.D,D,)  of  sodium — waa 
obeervci]  in  the  spectra  of  many  fixed  stars  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sun  before 
the  element  itself  was  indentilied  on  the  earth.  Helium  was  thus  discovered 
in  the  BtarR  before  it  was  on  the  earth.  Il  U  a  striking  fact  that  it  occtire  in 
esceedinsly  large  qimnlities  in  the  fixed  stars  (according  to  spectrometrio 
observBtionx)  while  there  is  apparently  only  a  very  snial]  amount  of  it  on  th« 
earth. 
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THE   XJNITY  OF  MATTER. 

The  notion  that  all  substances  are  derived  from  a  single  origi- 
nal substance  and  that  the  variety  that  we  observe  in  the  material 
world  is  merely  the  result  of  a  difference  in  arrangement  and  form 
of  the  smallest  particles,  has  long  been  prevalent.  Even  the  old 
Greek  philosophers  had  a  fondness  for  it.  However,  the  rise  of 
experimental  investigation  was  not  very  conducive  to  the  idea. 
Boyle  (1626-1691)  introduced  the  concept  element  in  its  present 
form.  According  to  this  concept  all  substances  are  to  be  regarded 
as  elements  which,  with  the  means  at  our  command,  cannot  l^e 
further  resolved  into  dissimilar  components.  The  subsequent 
development  of  chemistry  has  shown  that  the  number  of  these 
elements  is  rather  large. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  idea  of  a  primordial  substance  lacked 
substantiation  and  was  more  or  less  discredited,  it  was  by  no 
means  rejected,  for  we  have  heexx  expressly  reminded  again  and 
again  that  the  substances  which  chemistry  r^ards  as  the  simple 
substances  are  only  classed  as  elements  conditionally;  the  pos- 
sibility always  remains  that  a  so-called  element  may  be  found 
capable  of  division  into  dissimilar  components,  as  has  often  ac- 
tually been  the  case. 

Impossible  as  it  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  primordial 
substance,  the  researches  of  the  18th,  and  a  large  part  of  those 
of  the  19th,  century  brought  to  light  nothing  to  support  the  idea. 
Not  until  the  discovery  of  the  Periodic  System  did  the  question 
again  demand  serious  attention.  This  discovery  was  the  first  to 
supply  an  experimental  basis  for  the  assumption  of  a  primordial 
substance  (§  220).  The  striking  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements  on  the  periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  this  system,  leads  of  itself  to  the 
thought  of  a  fundamental  substance,  of  which  the  simple  sub- 
stances called  elements  may  be  said  to  be  polymers,  incapable  of 
resolution  by  the  means  at  our  command. 

Another  argument  for  the  divisibility  of  the  elemental  atoms 
is  contributed  by  sjDectroscopy.  In  order  to  explain  the  line 
spectra  exhibited  by  many  elements,  we  assume  that  the  mov^ 
ments  of  the  atoms  give  rise  to  light  vibrations  of  definite  wave 
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leiigth,  which  are  perceived  by  us  in  the  ppectral  lines.  However, 
since  the  spectrum  of  a  single  element  ia  extremely  complicated, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  atoms  engender  verj'  complex 
movements.  The  simplified  hypothesis  was  then  offered  that  it 
is  not  the  entire  atom  but  smaller  particles  of  which  the  atoms 
are  composed,  that  give  rise  by  their  vibrations  to  the  different 
Bpectral  lines. 

The  physical  investigations  of  the  last  decade  have  rurnished 
substantia]  reasons  for  believing  that  the  chemical  atoms  are  not 
in  reahty  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  but  that  they  are  divi- 
sible into  particles  approximately  2000  times  smaller  than  the 
hydrogen  atom.  These  particles,  carrying  with  them,  as  they  do, 
very  strong  electrical  charges,  are  called  "electrons."  We  cannot 
in  this  book  do  more  than  indicate  the  main  observations  and 
inferences.  The  ht/polkesis  of  clednms  is  the  result  of  the  study 
of  cathode  rays  in  connection  with  the  below-mentiuned  investiga^ 
tions  of  radio-active  elements.  Cathode  rays  are  generated  when 
the  discharges  of  an  induction  coil  are  sent  through  a  rarefied  gas. 
'it  is  assumed  that  from  the  cathode  there  are  projected  particles 
I  with  strong  negative  charges,  electrons,  which  are  propagated 
I  with  a  velocity  of  several  thousand  kilometers  per  second.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  cathode  rays  consist  of  a  stream  of  these  electrons- 
Measurements  of  the  mass  of  an  electron  have  shown  that  it  is 
about  YnW  o^  ^^i^t  ''^  '^  hydrogen  atom.  The  electrons  are  the 
same,  whatever  gas  is  contained  in  the  apparatus  and  whatever 
electrodra  are  useil,  so  that  we  are  evidently  dealing  with  a  decom- 
position of  the  atoms  into  their  ultimate  components. 

The  anions,  according  to  the  electron  theorj-,  consist  of  atoms 
and  one  or  more  electrons;  the  chlorine   ion,  for  example,  con- 
sists of  chlorine  and  an  electron,  which  latter  is  represented  by  &. 
.  The  cations  are  formed  from  the  atoms  by  the  release  of  one  or 
more  electrons.    We  may  thus  write: 

Cl+0  =  Cr     and     K-fl  =  Iv. 

The  ionization  of  potassium  chloride  in  water  can  be  represented 
by  the  equation: 

KCI^=(K-^)«i  +  (Cl+C)iia. 

Certain  physicist.i  jtresume  to  be  able  to  go  a  step  further. 
Borne  very  remarkable  investigations  of  Rowland  have  shown 
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that  a  moving  electrically  charged  conductor  exerts  the  same 
effect  as  an  electric  current,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  very  swiftly  propagated,  discrete  electrical  par- 
ticles. Electricity  would  thus  have  an  ''atomistic''  structure. 
Faraday's  law  points  in  the  same  direction.  According  to  tliis 
law  the  charges  on  the  ions  are  either  equal  to  or  a  multiple  of 
the  charge  on  a  hydrogen  ion.  Fractions  of  the  charge  are  not 
found.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  Just  as  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  analogous  law^s  of  Dalton  we  have  assumed  that  the 
elements  consists  of  atoms,  so  we  cannot  avoid  inferring  from 
Faraday's  law  that  electricity  is  divided  into  discrete  elemental 
])articles,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  "atoms  of  electricity." 
Fuithermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  iniluction  and  other  pheno- 
mena i)roceed  just  as  if  electricity  had  mass,  for  electricity  has  the 
same  properties  of  inertia  as  ponderable  matter.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  matter  is  identified  with  electricity  and  the  elec- 
trons are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  electrically  charged  mass  par- 
ticles but  as  electrical  charges  themselves,  without  a  material  body. 
These  hypotheses  would  not  only  unify  matter  but  would  also  dispel 
the  time-honored  notion  that  energy  and  matter  are  distinct. 


RADIO-ACTIVE  ELEMENTS. 

Becquerel  discovered  that  uraninite  (pitchblende)  emits  a 
pecuhar  sort  of  rays,  which  are  propagated  in  a  straight  line  and 
act  on  a  photographic  plate,  but  are  not  reflected,  refracted  or 
polarized.  When  gases  are  traversed  by  them  the  gases  become 
electrical  conductors.  For  a  while  it  was  questionable  whether 
these  properties  belonged  to  uranium  or  some  other  substance 
occurring  in  uraninite.  This  mineral  is  very  complex,  containing 
in  addition  to  U3O8,  a  long  series  of  compounds  of  other  metals. 
We  are  indebted  principally  to  the  Curies  (Mr.  and  Mrs.)  for  the 
discovery  that  the  emission  of  these  special  rays,  or  the  radio- 
activity, is  due  to  the  presence  of  very  small  amounts  of  elements, 
hitherto  unknown  and  of  very  surprising  properties. 

The  only  means  of  control  in  the  separation  of  these  elements 
from  the  other  compounds  in  uraninite  after  the  removal  of 
uranium  was  to  measure  the  radio-activity  of  the  product  ob- 
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tained  in  each  operntion.  This  was  arcomplisheii  hy  nieasuring 
the  fonductivity  of  a  layer  of  air  tSjat  was  exposed  to  the  rays. 
Thus  after  numerous  chemical  operations  the  active  .substance 
was  concentrated  more  and  more.  This  method  is  comparable 
to  that  employed  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhofp  in  isolating  rubid- 
ium and  caesium  from  the  Durkheimer  mineral  water,  where  the 
spectroscope  (5  232)  indicated  the  progress  of  the  concentration 
of  these  elements.  However,  the  measurement  of  radio-activity 
is  many  thousand  times  more  sensitive  than  a  spectroscopic 
examination.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  the  discovery  of  the 
radio-active  elements  would  have  been  impossible,  because  they 
occur  in  such  extremely  small  quantities.  For  example,  2000  kg. 
uraninite  residues  from  Joachimsthal  yield  only  about  0,2  g. 
radium  chloride. 

Radium  is  the  best  known  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  only 
one  whose  compounds  have  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  U 
has  a  characteristic  spectrum  similar  to  those  of  the  alkahne 
earths,  and  colore  the  Bunsen  flame  carmine.  In  its  chemical 
behavior  it  shows  close  analogy  to  barium;  it  is  separated  from 
the  latter  element  by  fractional  crj-stallization  of  the  bromides, 
radium  bromide  being  more  difficultly  soluble  than  the  corre- 
Lsponding  barium  salt  (this  is  true  for  all  the  respective  salts  of 
\ihe  two  elements).  With  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  it  can  be 
determined  whether  the  salt  is  entirely  free  from  barium  bromide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  radium  thus  purifie<l  was  found  to 
be  225,  which  could  not  be  raised  by  further  fractional  crystal- 
lization. With  this  atomic  weight  radium  fits  exactly  into  the 
second  group  of  the  periodic  system.  All  radium  salts  are  lumi- 
nous and  excite  a  large  number  of  substances,  such  as  liarium 
platinocyanide,  BaPt(CN)4,  uranyl  sulphate,  precious  stones,  and 
the  like,  to  powerful  fluoi-escence.  It  similarly  affects  the  diamond. 
Genuine  diamonds  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  imitations. 
The  radio-activity  of  the  pure  bromide  is  about  a  niiUion  times 
that  of  uraninite. 

The  rays  emitted  by  radium  preparations  are  of  three  sorts 
and  are  distinguished  as  a-^-  and  ^-rays.  Quantitatively  the 
first  are  predominant.  AH  of  them  have  the  above-mentioned 
properties  in  common;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  penetrating 
power  and  in  thdr  behavior  in  the  magnetic  field.    The  a-rays 
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are  not  very  penetrating  and  are  only  slightly  deflected  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field.  A  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  0.01  mm.  thick 
almost  entirely  stops  their  passage.  The  ^-rays  are  strongly  de- 
flected in  a  magnetic  field  and  consist  of  rays  of  various  but 
greater  penetrating  power,  while  the  /--rays  are  scarcely  deflected 
at  all  and  go  through  obstructions  with  ease;  they  form  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  radiation. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  these  rays  are  analogous  to  those 
generated  by  electric  discharges  in  highly  rarefied  gases.  The  /?- 
rays  are  to  be  regarded  as  cathode  rays.  They  thus  consist  of 
negative  electrons  which  are  propagated  with  very  great  velocity, 
some  almost  with  the  velocity  of  light  (300,000  km.  per  sec.). 
From  the  deflection  which  they  undergo  in  an  electrical  field  and 
a  magnetic  field  of  known  intensity  their  mass  is  calculated  to 
be  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cathode  rays)  about  y^Vir  of  tliat  of  a 
hydrogen  atom.  The  velocity  of  these  electrons  can  also  be  cal- 
culated from  the  same  data.  Their  enormous  velocity  explains 
the  great  penetrating  power  of  j9-rays. 

The  a-rays  resemble  a  sort  of  radiation  which  is  also  obtained 
by  discharging  electricity  in  a  rarefied  gas,  viz.,  the  canal  rays  of 
Goldstein.  They  behave  as  positively  charged  projectiles  hurled 
at  a  great  velocity  (about  -jV  of  that  of  light).  Their  mass  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  or  much  greater  than 
the  mass  of  the  projectiles  formed  by  the  /?-rays  and  the  cathode 
rays.  Their  greater  size  and  relatively  small  velocity  explains 
their  slight  penetrative  power. 

According  to  what  has  been  recited  in  the  preceding  sections, 
we  are  to  look  upon  these  forms  of  radiation  as  evidencing  a 
spotaneous  decomposition  of  the  atoms  of  the  element  radium. 
The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  evolit* 
lion  of  heat.  One  gram  of  radium  gives  off  about  100  g.-cal.  per 
hour;  for  this  reason  radium  salts  have  a  higher  temperature 
than  their  surroundings.  Even  cooling  with  liquid  hydrogen 
(  —  253°)  does  not  stop  this  evolution  of  heat.  The  magnitude 
of  the  heat  effect  is  more  apparent  upon  comparison  with  other 
caloric  effects  attending  chemical  reactions.  We  now  assume 
that  the  heat  evolution  in  the  decomposition  of  1  g.  radium  is 
about  10®  g.-cal.  heat,  so  that  the  first-mentioned  process  gives 
off  250,000  times  more  heat  than  the  second. 
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There  are  other  radio-active  substances  besides  radium.  Ura- 
nium and  thorium  are  feebly  active;  polonium  and  actiaium, 
which  also  occur  in  uraninite,  are  strongly  so.  Polonium  loses 
its  activity  after  a  few  years,  but  actinium  does  not.  The  former 
is  closely  allied  with  bismuth;  the  latter  with  thorium.  On 
account  of  their  extremely  limited  occurence  they  have  not  yet 
been  prepared  in  the  pure  state.  Polonium  emits  a-rays  ex- 
clusively. 

It  has  further  been  obser^'ed  that  air  which  remains  for  a 
long  time  in  cellars  and  caves  acquires  an  abnormally  high  con- 
ductivity, which  can  be  traced  to  radio-activity.  The  ground 
itself  and  particularly  thermal  springs  yield  an  emanation  (see 
below)  identical  with  that  of  radium.  Probably  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  where  it  b  perhaps  evolved 
from  some  radio-active  substance  or  other. 

Induced  Radio-activity  and  Emanation. — Every  substance 
that  is  brought  into  proximity  with  a  radium  salt  acquires  a 
temporary,  or  induced,  radio-activity,  i.e.,  it  emits  the  same  rays 
as  radium  itself.  This  induced  radio-activity  is  best  obser\-ed  on 
putting  a  radium  salt  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  enclosing  walls, 
as  well  as  all  bodies  within  the  space,  become  active.  It  is  not 
the  radium  rays  that  cause  this  effect,  for  a  radium  salt  in  a 
sealed  tube  emits  rays  without  exciting  any  radio-activity. 
Rutherford  discovered  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  by  the 
observation  that  there  is  a  constant  outflow  from  radio-active 
substances,  which  outflow  he  calls  emanation. 

Since  bodies  with  induced  radio-activity  give  out  rays  that 
are  identical  with  those  of  radium  itself,  these  rays  can  be 
regarded  as  transformation  products  of  the  emanation  of 
radium. 

Emanation  behaves  in  many  respects  as  a  gas;  it  diffuses  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  follows  the  law  of  Bovle  in  its  compres- 
sion, can  be  condensed  by  cooling  with  liquid  air  and  volatilized 
again  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise.  Ndther  physical  nor 
chemical  agencies  are  able  to  alter  emanation.  It  is  indifferent 
■  to  temperature  variation  between  -180°  and  500°,  is  not  absorbed 
by  concentrated  acids  or  alkalies,  and  can  be  conducted  without 
chanpe  over  hot  copper  oxide.  Emanation  and  induced  radio- 
activity must  be  considered  as  intermediate  stages  in  the  cota> 
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plete  disintegration  of  the  radium  atom  into  the  above-mentioned 
radiations.  First  in  order  comes  emanation;  this  in  turn  breaks 
up  into  a-  and  ^-rays  and  induced  radio-activity,  of  which 
various  sorts  are  known.  However,  other  substances,  part  of 
which  have  not  been  further  studied,  are  formed  simultaneously. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  pretty  well  known,  viz.,  helium. 
Ramsay  and  Soddy  have  demonstrated  that  helium  is  formed  in 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  radium  emanation.  The  max- 
imum quantity  of  emanation  that  could  be  obtained  from  50  mg. 
radium  bromide  was  conducted  by  them  with  the  help  of  an 
oxygen  current  into  a  U-tube  cooled  by  liquid  air  and  the  U-tube 
was  then  evacuated  with  a  pump.  A  vacuum  tube  which  was 
fused  on  to  the  U-tube  showed  no  traces  of  helium  after  removal 
of  the  liquid  air.  The  spectrum  appear.ed  to  be  that  of  an  un- 
known element — presumably  emanation.  After  the  apparatus 
stood  four  days  the  helium  spectrum  appeared.  This  pheno- 
menon explains  the  mysterious  persistent  occurrence  of  helium  in 
radium-bearing  minerals. 

As  stated  above,  emanation  and  induced  radio-activity  also 
disappear  in  their  turn.  Iji  the  case  of  each  the  disappear- 
ance follows  a  definite  exponential  law.  The  intensity  of  the 
radiation,  /,  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  time,  t,  by  a 
formula: 

/  being  the  initial  intensity  of  the  radiation  and  e  the  base  of 
the  natural  logarithms.  In  this  formula  a  has  a  definite  value 
for  every  decomposition  product,  the  value  being  independent  of 
the  temperature  and  other  conditions.  Therefore  by  determining 
a  we  can  ascertain  what  decomposition  product  is  before  us. 
Ordinarily  this  is  simpUfied  in  so  far  as  the  period  is  stated  at 
the  end  of  which  the  intensity  of  radiation  has  decreased  by 
half.  For  the  emanation  of  radium,  for  example,  this  period  is 
four  days  and  for  it5  induced  radio-activity  the  period  is  one 
hour. 

]Much  interest  attaches  to  the  chemical  effects  that  radium  pre- 
parations can  bring  about.  The  most  fascinating  of  all  is  that 
discovered  by  Ramsat,  viz.,  the  degradation  of  the  elements. 
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In  the  great  evolution  of  heat  attending  the  tlisintegration  of 
of  radium  we  get  an  intimation  of  the  immense  quantity  of  energy 
that  is  stored  up  in  this  element,  and  that  makes  this  element 
a  source  of  energy  incomparably  richer  than  any  other  hitherto 
discovered.  This  fact  has  encouraged  experimentation  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  not  possible  with  this  vast  amount  of  concen- 
trated energy  to  bring  about  transformations  that  have  hitherto 
been  considered  impossible. 

l\Tien  the  emanation  of  radium  is  brought  into  contact  with 
water  the  latter  is  broken  up  into  its  elements.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  there  is  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  has  varied  frooi 
3.6%  to  16%  in  different  experiments.  Painstaking  tests  showed 
that  this  excess  of  hydrogen  can  only  oome  from  the  water. 
Tlie  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  evolved  gas  revealed  fur- 
ther that  instead  of  helium  neon  had  been  formed  from  the 
emanation.  So  then,  if  we  allow  the  energy  that  is  available  in 
emanation  to  do  work,  for  instance,  to  decompose  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  a  considerable  amount  of  this  energy  is  ab- 
sorbed and  the  degradation  of  emanation  does  not  proceed  to  ita 
limit,  the  formation  of  heUum,  but  stops  at  the  next  to  the  Inst 
member  of  the  group  of  " noble  "  gases,  viz.,  neon  with  an  atomic 
weight  of  20. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  case  where  a  much  greater  amount  of 
work  is  accomphshed  by  the  energy  available  in  emanation. 
When  emanation  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  copper  nitrate  the 
solution  is  eventually  found  to  contain  sodium  and  also  lithium. 
In  the  gas  that  comes  off  neither  helium  nor  neon  is  found,  but 
argon.  These  facts  are  explained  in  the  same  way  as  above. 
The  energj-  available  in  emanation  has  degraded  copper  to  the 
first  member  of  the  family  in  which  it  belongs  in  the  natural 
system,  i.e.,  lithium,  probably  with  sodium,  the  eecond  member 
of  this  family,  as  an  intermediate  product.  In  connection  with 
this  great  utilization  of  energj'  emanation  itself  is  not  degraded 
as  far  as  otherwise;  its  degradation  stops  at  the  third  member 
of  the  group,  argon. 

Among  the  gases  that  come  off  spontaneously  from  an  acid 
Bolution  of  thorium  nitrate  is  carbon  dioxide.  Tt  may  thus  be 
conjectured  that  carbon  results  from  the  degradation  of  thorium 
at   the   expense  of  the  energy  stored   up  in  this  radio-active 
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element,  since  thorium  is  the  last,  and  carbon  the  first,  member 
of  the  fourth  group  of  the  periodic  system. 


zmc. 

268.  The  most  important  zinc  minerals  are  calamine 
(li2Zn2SiO 5) ySmithsonite  (ZnCOa),  sphalerite,  or  blende  (ZnS),  and 
various  oxides.  The  principal  localities  are  Silesia,  England, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  more  recently,  certain  districts  in  the  United 
States  notably  southwestern  Missouri.  To  obtain  the  metal  the 
ores  are  roasted — the  gas  (SO2)  from  the  sulphide  ores  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid — yielding  zinc  oxide.  In  the  older 
processes  this  is  mixed  with  coal  and  heated,  forming  carbon 
monoxide  and  zinc.  The  latter  distils  over  and  collects  in 
the  receiver  together  with  a  fine  gray  powder,  zinc  dust.  This 
**dust  '  is  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  powder  and  is 
frequently  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  vigorous  reducing- 
agent. 

The  metal  is  bluish-white  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
6.9-7.2.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  brittle,  but  at  100-150® 
it  becomes  softer;  it  can  then  be  beaten  into  plates.  At  the  same 
time  the  specific  gravity  rises  to  7.2  and  the  metal  becomes  firmer. 
At  2(X)°  it  again  becomes  brittle  and  can  be  easily  pulverized.  It 
melts  at  433°  and  boils  at  920®.  The  metallic  vapor  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  33.8  (H«l);  hence  its  molecular  weight  Is  67.6. 
Since  the  atomic  weight,  as  deduced  from  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law,  is  65.4,  the  molecule  in  the  vaporous  state  can  contain  only 
one  atom.  The  same  is  true  of  the  related  metals  cadmium  and 
mercury.  Zinc  is  permanent  in  the  air,  since  it  becomes  firmly 
coated  with  a  protective  layer  of  oxide.  Zinc  dust  decomposes 
water.  When  heated  to  boiling  in  the  air  the  metal  bums  to  zinc 
oxide,  producing  an  intensely  bright  light.  It  is  dissolved  very 
easily  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen;  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  when  a  piece  of 
absolutely  pure  zinc  is  placed  in  either  of  these  acids  no  hydrogen 
is  generated.  If  this  piece  of  zinc  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
platinum  wire,  effervescence  b^ins  at  once,  not  from  the  surface 
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of  the  zinc,  however,  but  from  that  of  the  wire,  and  zinc  goes  into 
solution.     Written  in  ions  the  process  is 

Zn-h2H*=Zn--h2H, 

and  its  explanation  is  just  the  same  as  that  given  in  §  203,  for  the 
formation  of  a  "lead  tree."  In  this  case  also  the  zinc  drives 
cations  into  the  solution  with  great  force,  itself  thus  assuming  a 
negative  charge,  with  which  hydrogen  ions  can  be  discharged. 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  these  hydrogen  ions  discharge 
themselves  at  the  platinum  instead  of  at  the  zinc.  However,  this 
difference  is  not  real,  since  in  the  case  of  the  lead  tree  the  fresh 
portions  of  lead  are  deposited  on  the  outermost  parts  of  it.  The 
perfect  analogy  is  made  still  clearer  by  a  somewhat  modified  form 
of  the  experiment: 

Wlien,  on  the  one  hand,  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  one 
of  platinum  are  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  and  dipped  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  67)  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  platinum 
plate  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc 
and  one  of  lead  are  similarly  connected  and  dipped  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  lead  nitrate  (Fig,  68)  lead  crystals  are  deposited  not  on  the 
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zinc  but  on  the  lead.  In  both  cases  the  negative  charge  of  the  zinc 
goes  through  tlie  wire  to  the  other  plate,  on  which  the  ions  of 
hydrogen,  or  load,  as  the  case  may  lie,  can  discharge  themselves. 
MetaHic  zinc — often  called  spelter  in  commerce — has  numerous 
uses.  For  instance,  zinc  plates  ?  -e  very  extensively  us(h1  for  roof- 
ing. Iron  is  frequently  coated  with  zinc  to  ])revent  rusting:  it  is 
then  known  as  fjnlvaniz^d  iron.  Further,  zinc  is  a  constituent  of 
many  alloys,  e.g.  brass  (§  242). 
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269.  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  is  usually  prepared  by  igniting  the  basic 
carbonate.  On  being  heated  it  turns  yellow;  on  cooling,  the 
original  white  color  returns.  It  is  employed  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  zinc  lohite,  or  Chinese  white. 

Zinc  hydroxide,  Zn(0H)2,  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  from  the 
solution  of  a  zinc  salt  as  a  white  gelatinous  mass,  soluble  in  the 
alkalies  as  well  as  ammonia;  however,  the  reason  is  diflFercnt  in  the 
two  cases.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  zinc  hydroxide  behaves  as 
a  weak  acid;  it  forms  Zn02"  anions  and  the  cations  2H*,  which 
yield  a  salt  Zn(0K)2  with  the  alkali  in  the  ordinary  way  (§  66). 
When  treated  with  ammonia,  however,  a  complex  zinc-ammonia 
ion  is  formed,  which  is  soluble. 

Zinc  chloride,  ZnCl2,  can  be  obtained  by  heating  zinc  in  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  In  the  latter  case  some  oxychloride  is 
formed,  however.  Zinc  chloride  melts  on  heating  and  distils  at 
6S0°.  It  is  very  hygroscopic  and  Ls  often  used  for  splitting  off 
water  from  organic  compounds.  On  adding  zinc  oxide  to  a  con- 
centrated zinc  chloride  solution  a  soft  mass  Ls  obtained,  which  soon 
becomes  hard  because  of  the  formation  of  the  basic   chloride 

OH 
Zn<^,,   .    Ammonia  unites  with  zinc  chloride  to  form  various 

compounds. 

Zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04 -71120,  crystallizes  in  WTll-developed 
crystals,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  analogous  compounds 
MgS04-7H20,  FeS04 -71120,  etc.  It  is  prepared  commercially  by 
carefully  roasting  zinc  blende. 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZiiS,  is  completely  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  from  solutions  of  its  salts  to  which  sodium  acetate  has 
been  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  set  free  from  the  zinc  salt.  In 
the  absence  of  sodium  acetate  it  is  still  partially  precipitated,  even 
from  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  strong  acids. 

This  is  not  the  case  \s\Wi  the  salts  of  the  other  metals  belonging  to 
the  same  analytical  group  as  zinc,  e.g.  ^inth  the  ferrous  and  manganese 
salts.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  insolubility  of  zinc  sulphide. 
When  hj'drogen  sulphide  is  paased  into  a  zinc  solution,  which  contains 
of  course  Zn-ions  and  acid  anions,  HjS-molecules  and  H-  and  S-ions 
are  introduced  into  the  liquid  so  that  we  have  side  by  side  the  ions: 

Zn"+SO/'4-2H-+S". 
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Especially  it  the  zinc  solution  ta  coairentrated,  the  solubility  product 
of  the  Zn-  and  S-iona  ia  soon  reached,  fio  that  ZnS  must  be  deposited. 
Thin  action,  however,  will  soon  reach  a  limit,  on  account  of  the  H-ions, 
which  stay  in  the  solution  and  almost  completely  auppreas  the  ioniza* 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  molecules  still  present.  By  the  additjon 
of  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  however,  these  free  H-ioiia  are  enabled 
to  combine  with  the  acetic  anions,  and  this  combitkatiou  will  be  almost 
complete  if  an  excess  of  the  latter  ions  is  present.  The  concentration 
of  the  H-ions  thua  becomes  lio  slight  that  the  zinc  sulpiiiile  must  all 
be  deposited.  If,  however,  the  solubility  product  of  the  sulphide  is 
not  BO  small,  as  in  the  case  of  ferrous  and  manganese  sulphides,  the 
slight  ionieation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
solubility  product  to  be  reached,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sulphides  will 
not  be  precipitated.  Zitic,  by  reason  of  the  solubility  of  its  sulphide, 
thua  assumes  an  intermediate  [Msition  between  the  metals  that  are 
not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  those  that  are.  The  solu- 
bility of  the  sulphides  must  decrease  in  the  series  FeS  . . .  ZnS  . . .  CuS. 
There  is  no  sharp  difference  between  these  two  analytical  groups  but 
rather  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

CADMIUM. 

270.  Cadmium  is  very  fretjucntly  found  in  zinc  ores.  Being 
more  volatile  than  zinc,  it  distils  over  first  in  the  extraction  of 
such  ores.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  repeated  distillation  ur  by  con- 
version into  the  sulphide,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acida  and 
can  therefore  be  easily  separated  from  zinc  sulphide. 

Cadmium  is  a  white,  rather  soft  metal;  sp.  g.,  8.6;  m.-pt., 
315°;  b.-pt.,  778".  It  Ls  unaffected  by  the  air  but  burns  on  beat- 
ing, forming  a.  brown  cloud  of  oxide.  It  is  difficuttly  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  tu^ids,  but  readily  soluble  ia 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  cadmium  molecule  in  the  ga.seou9  state 
contains  only  one  atom. 

Cadimum  oxide,  CdO,  is  obtained  as  stated  above  and  alao  by 
heating  the  carbonate  or  hydroxide.  It  is  an  amorphnvis  brown 
powder.  Cadmium  hydroxide,  (.'d(0H)3,  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
pot.a.'ih  or  caustic  soda  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  a  complex  ion.  Cadimum  chloride,  CdClj,  crj-stalliMB 
with  two  molecules  of  water  and.  unlike  zinc  chloride,  can  he  dried 
without  decomposition.  Cadmium  sulphide,  CdS,  is  characterized 
*iy  a  bright  yellow  color  (it  is  user]  as  a  pigment).     It  is  insoluble 
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in  acids.  The  sulphate,  CdSO^,  usually  crystallizes  out  of  its 
aqueous  solution  as  SCdSOf  -  SH2O.  There  is  also  a  salt 
CdSOflUi^,  whi(ih  is  analogous  in  composition  to  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  etc. 


MERCDKY  (Quicksilver). 

271.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  under  ordinary 
conditions.     It  occurs  in  nature  in  cintuAar,  HgS,  and  also  native. 
Ihe  chief  localities  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  Idria  in  Illyria,  Mexico, 
Peru,    California,    China  and    Japan. 
To  obtain  mercury  from  cinnabar  the 
latter  is  roasted  in  furnaces,  sulphur 
dioxide    and    mercury   being   formed. 
The  mercury  vapor  is  condensed  either 
in  large  chambers  or  in  peculiarly  shaped 
earthen  retorts,  or  pipes,  called  aludeU. 
It  i^  brouRht  mi  the  market  in  75-lb. 
iron  flasks. 

The  commercial  product  ia  not  pure, 
containing  more  or  less  of  other  metals  in 
solution  (e.g.  lead,  copper,  etc.).  Such 
impurities  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
fact  that  they  make  the  mercury  adhere  to  a 
glass  vessel,  A  suitable  process  of  purifica- 
tioii  consists  in  letting  it  fall  in  fme  drops 
through  a  long  column  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.  g.,  1.1),  as  in  Fig.  69  The  foreign 
metals  are  thus  completely  dissolved, 
while  almost  no  mercury  is  lost  by  solution, 
because  these  foreign  metals  precipitate 
mercury  from  its  salt  solutions.  After 
being  washed  with  water  the  metal  is 
dried  and,  if  absolute  purity  is  desired,  it 
is  then  distilled  in  vacuo.  But  a  vacuum 
distillation  of  itself  is  insufficient,  for  some 
lead  goes  over  with  it. 

Physical  Propertieg. — Mercury  solidi- 
fies at  —  39.4°  and  boHs  at  360°.     Even  at  ordinary  temperatures 
It  is  somewhat  volatile,  especially  under  reduced  pressure;  when 
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gold  leaf  is  suspended  in  a  bottle  over  mercury,  for  instance,  it 
eventually  becomes  white.  The  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
13.595  at  0''.  The  vapor  density  is  99.36  for  H  =  l;  hence  the 
molecule  weighs  198.72.  This  number  also  represents  the  atomic 
weight,  as  has  been  found  from  molecular  weight  determinations 
of  many  volatile  mercury  compounds. 

Amalgams. — ^Many  metals  have  the  property  of  dissolving  in 
mercury  or  forming  compounds  with  it.  These  metal  solutions 
or  compounds  are  called  **  amalgams."  Besides  by  the  direct 
contact  of  the  two  metals  they  can  sometimes  also  be  obtained 
by  allowing  mercury  to  act  on  the  solutions  of  metal  salts,  e.g. 
silver  amalgam  can  thus  be  prepared.  Some  metals,  such  as  tin^ 
dissolve  in  mercury  with  heat  absorption;  others  like  potassium 
and  sodium  with  great  heat  evolution  and  vigorous  action.  '  If  a 
great  excess  of  mercury  is  used,  the  amalgams  are  liquid,  other- 
wise solid.  Sodium  amalgam  Is  exceedingly  firm  when  it  contains 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  sodium. 

Opinions  have  been  divided  as  to  whether  amalgams,  and  metallic  alloys 
in  general,  are  mixtures  or  compounds.  In  order  to  solve  the  question  a 
etudy  has  been  made  of  the  freezing-point  curves  (cf.  §  237)  of  different  pairs 
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Fig.  70. — Typical  Freezino-point  Ccr\'es   of  Pairs  of  Metals. 

of  metals.  Additional  information,  often  of  a  decisive  nature,  has  been 
atTordeil  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  alloy  after 
having  been  etched  with  dilute  acid  and  polished,  the  individual  crystal* 
being  generally  distingui.shable  in  this  way.  As  a  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions it  has  iKJcn  found  that   the  fn»ezing-i)oint  curves  for  pairs  (.f  metal* 
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(binary  alloys)  may  be  of  three  different  tyi)es  (Fig.  70).  In  some  cases  there 
is  no  association  of  the  metals  and  the  curve  (I)  takes  the  same  fonn  as  the 
freezing-pouit  cur\'e  of  a  salt  solution,  having  a  eutectic  iK)int.  In  others  a 
compound  may  be  forme<l  (II),  in  which  two  eutectic  {)oint^  are  observed, 
one  for  each  of  the  components  with  the  compound.  The  compound  has  the 
composition  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  for  the  maximum  of  the  curve 
between  the  eutectic  i>oints,  the  freezing-p)oint  of  tlu»  i)ure  comix)und  l>eing 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  com{>onent8,  just  as  is  the  freezing-point 
of  a  pure  component  by  the  addition  of  the  other  component.  In  still  other 
typical  cases  the  components  may  form  mixed  crystals,  or  solid  solutions 
(§  200).  The  form  of  the  freezing-point  curve  (III)  is  very  instructive  in 
this  case.  WTien  mixed  crystals  can  be  formed  in  all  pro{K)rtion8  the  curve 
ha;*  no  eutectic  i)oint ;  every  liquid  phase  gives  cr>'stals  of  a  definite  comiwsi- 
tion  corresjMjnding  to  the  comiwsition  of  the  litjuid  phase.  The  freezing-point 
curve  is  uninterrupted  in  its  course. 

In  addition  to  the  alM>ve  three  t\'])es  we  may  have  various  combinations 
of  them.  Investigations  of  the  above  sort  have  shown  that  amalgams  of 
potassium  and  sodium  form  compounds,  such  as  Hg,Na  and  Ilg^Na.  In  the 
amalgams  of  zinc  there  are  neither  compoimds  nor  mixed  crj'stals.  Mixed 
crj'stals  are  forme<l  in  the  amalgams  of  tin.  lead,  and  cadmium. 

The  study  of  the  solid  products  of  the  cooling  of  molten  metallic  mixtures 
seems  at  fin^t  somewhat  complicated,  *)ecause  we  may  have  not  only  the 
solids  that  res  lit  fn)m  the  slow  cooling  in  accordance  with  the  frc.»ezing-pouit 
curves,  but  we  may  also  have  solid  metallic  mixtures  formed  bv  the  sudden 
chilling  of  a  hot  mixture.  This  |)ossibility  is  rather  advantageous,  however, 
since  wo  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  for  study  at  room temiwrature  the  relation- 
ships i)revailing  at  a  higher  temf)erature. 

Chemical  Properties. — ^At  ordinary  tcnipcratures  the  metal  is 
not  afTected  by  the  air;  at  higher  temperatures  it  takes  up  oxygen 
to  form  the  oxide  IlgO,  which,  however,  splits  up  again  into  its 
elements  on  further  heating.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulpliuric 
acids  do  not  attack  it  at  ordinary  temjx^ratun^s  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  acts  only  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen  dioxide  (see  §  127). 
Mercur>-  unites  instantaneously  with  the  halogens  and  sulphur. 

Mercury  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  mis  and  ic,  the  former  lx»ing 
derived  from  mercurous  oxide,  Hg20,  and  the  latter  from  mercuric 
oxide,  HgO. 

Mercurous  Compotmds. 

272.  Mercurous  oxide,  Hg20,  is  dark  brown.  It  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a  mercurous  salt  by  caustic  soda.  It  decom- 
poses  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  1(X)®  or  in  the  light,  yielding 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  mercury. 
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Herctirous  chloride,  HgijCla,  calomel,  can  be  prepared  in  the 
wet  way  by  precipitaling  a  dissolved  nierciirous  compound  with  a 
chloride,  or  in  the  dn'  way  by  subliming  a  mixtnre  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  morciiry.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  turns  darlt  in  the  light  on  account  of  the  separation  of  metal- 
lic mercury.  Amnibnia  blackens  it  by  forming  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  NH2HgCl,  and  finely  divided  mer- 
cury: 

2HgCl  +2NH3  =H2NH^1  +  NH4a  +  Hg. 

Calomel  is  frequently  used  as  a  medicament. 

The  vapor  density  of  calomel  has  been  found  to  be  117.6  {H  — 1), 
whirlt  corresponds  Ui  the  molecular  formula  HgCI.  When  calomel 
evaporjt«ti,  however,  a  dissociaticin  into  HgCl,  and  Hg  occurs;  these 
products  unite  again  on  cotiling,  but  they  can  be  previously  separated 
by  diffusion.  It  is  for  the  above  reason  that  the  vapor  density  waa  found 
to  be  half  the  amount  calculated  for  Hg^CI,;  hence  the  correct  formula 
of  calomel  is  Ug,C1,. 

Here  also  Bakeh  ni>l«d  the  influence  of  traces  of  water  (c/.  pp.  :!31, 
332)-  .\ccording  to  his  investigations  thoi-oughly  dried  mercurons 
chloride  does  not  dissociate  on  volatilieing  and  gives  a  vapor  density 
which  corrcsimnds  to  the  F'jrmulii  Hg,Cl,, 

Mercurous  bromide  and  iodide  arc  even  less  soluble  thau  the 
chloride.  Tiic  solubility  decreases,  as  in  the  case  of  silver,  with 
ail  increase  in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 

Hercurous  nitrate,  HgNOa,  is  formed  when  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid  sets  on  an  f.\cess   of   mercurj-.     It  is  hydrolyzed  by  water, 


,0H 


It  therefore 


a  yellow  basic  salt  Hg2<jjQ  being  deposited, 
dissolves  without  decomposition  only  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
mercurous  ion  is  evidently  only  very  feebly  basic.  A  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  is  slowly  oxidizei!  by  the  oxygen  of  tlie  air  to 
the  mercuric  salt,  but  the  aildition  of  a  little  mercury  reconverts 
it  into  the  lower  form. 

Uercuric  Compoimds, 

273,  Mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is  red  and  crystallized  when  pn- 
pareil  by  heating  mercurj*  or  mercury  nitrate,  but  yellow  and 
aiiKirphoiis  when  precipitated  from  solutions  by  a  hydroxide  of 
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potassium  or  sodium.  The  difference  between  these  lorms  seems 
to  be  clue  only  to  a  difference  in  the  coarseness  of  their  grains. 
Merciuic  oxide  turns  black  on  heating  and  red  on  cooling. 

Mercuric  chloride,  HgCb,  corrosive  sublimate,  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  conmion  salt  and  mercuric 
sulphate;  it  sublimes  over,  whence  its  name.  At  room  tempera- 
ture 1  part  HgCl2  dissolves  in  15  parts  H2O.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  acid  reaction  of  its  aqueous  solution  indicates 
hydrolytic  dissociation;  if  sodium  chloride  or  potassium  chloritle 
is  added  to  the  liquid,  the  reaction  becomes  neutral  because  of  the 
formation  of  a  double  salt  HgCl2-KCl-H20.  This  is  more  soluble 
in  water  than  sublimate  itself. 

Mercuric  iodide,  Hgl2,  is  yellow  when  it  is  first  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt  by  potassium  iodide,  but  it 
soon  becomes  red.  If  this  modification  is  heated,  it  passes  over 
into  a  yellow  form  at  150®,  the  original  red  color  returning  on 
cooling,  however.    There  is  evidently  a  transition  point  here. 

Mercuric  iodide  dissolves  readily  in  potassium  iodide  solution. 
Nessler's  solution, a  very  valuable  reagent  in  testing  for 
ammonia,  is  made  by  mixing  the  above  mercuric  iodide  solution 
with  caustic  potash.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
organic  nitrogen  compounds  give  much  the  same  coloration  as 
ammonia  with   Nessler's  solution. 

Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  is  obtained  by  boiling  Prussian 
blue  with  mercuric  oxide.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  large  colorless 
crj'stals. 

274.  The  mercuric  halides,  in  contrast  to  the  other  salts  of  the  mer- 
curic ion,  are  only  slightly  ionized  in  aqueous  solution.  For  this  reason 
they  exhibit  some  peculiar  reactions.  On  mixing  a  mercuric  solution 
with  one  of  a  chloride,  for  instance,  considerable  heat  is  given  off  because 
undissociated  HgCl,  molecules  are  formed,  while  the  mixture  of  solu- 
tions ordinarily  obeys  the  law  of  thermoneutrality  (§238,  2). — Again, 
if  mercuric  oxide  is  shaken  with  a  solution  of  chloride,  bromide,  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  alkaline  because  of 
the  liberation  of  potassium  hydroxide.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  slight 
ionization  of  the  mercury  halides  and  partly  to  the  combination  of 
the  latter  with  the  excess  of  alkali  halide  to  form  very  stable  alkali 
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mercuric  balidea.  The  stability  af  these  complex  compounds 
increases  with  rising  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. — The  same  cause 
explains  the  reverse  fact,  viz.,  that  the  halogen  compounds  of  mercury 
are  only  with  difficultj-  decomposed  by  alkalies.  In  order  to  precipi- 
tate all  the  mercury  from  mercuric  chloride  a  large  excess  of  potaanum 
hydroxide  must  be  employed;  mercuric  iodide  and  mercuric  cyanide 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  potassium  hydroxide  alone.  Mercuric  cyanide 
is  so  Uttle  ionized  that  its  conductivity  can  hardly  be  measured;  hence 
it  does  not  give  any  of  the  ordinary  mercury  reactions,  except  the  formar 
tion  of  the  sulphide  (since  the  latter  is  so  verj'  insoluble).  This  cyanide 
can  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  compounds  rendered  inactive  because  of 
non-ionization. 

This  low  ionization  also  explains  the  formation  of  mercuric  cyanide 
according  to  the  method  mentioned  above.  When  mercuric  ions  and 
cyanide  ions  are  brought  together,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solution, 
they  must  unite  to  form  Hg<CN),  molecules.  The  union  of  these  ions 
necessitates  the  sending  of  more  of  them  into  solution  by  the  mercuric 
oxide  and  Prussian  blue,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  until  the  formaUon 
of  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric  o.xide,  Fe,Oj,  is  complete. 

The  mercuric  hahdes  (especially  corroave  sublimate)  are  very  strong 
antiseptics.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  in  this  respect  also,  they 
become  more  effective  as  their  ionization  increases.  The  chloride  is  a 
more  powerful  antiseptic  than  the  cyanide.  The  addition  of  metal 
chlorides  diminishes  the  ionization  of  sublimate  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  its  disinfecting  ability. 

The  reason  why  the  mercuric  chloride  for  use  in  sublimate  tabteta  is 
nevertheless  mixed  with  au  excess  of  common  salt  is  partly  that  the  sub- 
limate is  thus  dissolved  more  rapidly  and  also  because  such  solutions 
keep  longer  than  those  of  the  pure  sublimate,  especially  when  prepared 
with  well-water. 

Hercuric  nitrate,  Hg(N03)2,  forms  basic  salts  very  readily;  on 
diluting  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  water  there  is  deposited  a 
compound  Hg(N03)2-2HgO-H20,  which  is  converted  into  pure 
mercuric  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  This  eliows  that  the  bivalent 
mercuric  ion,  also  is  very  feebly  l>asic. 

Hercuric  sulphate  is  not  soluble  in  water  but  is  conA'erted  by 
the  hitter  into  a  basic  salt.  In  the  presence  of  much  water  the 
yellow  comimund,  HgS0i-2Hp<.>.  is  formed.  With  tlie  sulphate*  of 
the  alkalies  it  forms  double  salt«,  e.g.  HgS04-K2SOiGH20,  which 
are  iaomorphous  with  ttie  corresponding  double  salts  of  magnesium 
(S  255),  iron,  etc. 
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Hercuric  sulphide^  HgS,  is  black  when  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion; on  being  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  it  sublimes  in  dark-red 
cry'stals,  which  are  similar  to  natural  cinnabar  and  are  used  as  a 
pigment  (vermilum). 


SUMMARY  OF   THE  GROUP. 

275.  Here  again  a  gradual  change  in  the  physical  properties  is 
to  be  seen  as  the  atomic  weight  rises.  The  following  small  table 
presents  a  few  of  the  constants: 


Be 

Mg 

Zn 

Cd 

Hg 

Atomic  weight 

^specific  gravity 

Melting-point 

Coiline-Doint 

9.1 
1.64 
>900** 

24.36 
1.75 
>700** 
>Zn 

65.4 

6.9 

412** 

920** 

1 

112.4 

8.6 

320** 

778** 
1 

200.0 
13.6 
-39.4** 
360** 

Atoms  in  molecule .... 

1 

In  respect  to  chemical  properties  it  should  be  noted  that  all 
of  these  elements  are  bivalent,  except  that  mercury  can  be  con- 
sidered as  univalent  in  its  ous-compoimds.  Their  sulphates  unite 
with  those  of  the  alkalies  to  form  double  salts  of  the  same  type, 
RS04R2'S04-6Pl20  (R'  =  K,  Na,  NH4);  the  beryUium  double  salt 
alone  cr\'stallizes  with  3H2O.  The  hydroxides  of  this  group  are 
soluble  in  ammonia  with  the  formation  of  complex  ions,  or  else  they 
yield  insoluble  metal-ammonia  compounds  (Hg). 

The  neutral  salts  have  a  tendency  to  go  over  into  basic  salts. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  mercurj^;  in  the  case  of  cadmium  it 
is,  strange  to  say,  very  weak. 

With  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  three  related  metals  Zn, 
C(l  and  Hg  the  electrolytic  dissociation  is  small;  it  decreases  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  rises  and  is  very  slight  in  the  case 
of  mercury. 
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ELECTROCHEM I STR  Y. 

276.  As  pai'lj'  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  when 
Daw  isolated  the  alkali  metals  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
(1$  223  and  227),  there  was  known  to  be  an  intimate  relation 
between  electrical  and  chemical  phenomena.  Berzelius  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suppase  that  affinity  could  be  perfectly  explained 
by  assuming  thit  the  atoms  are  electrically  clmrge<I  and  that  these 
charges  are  the  attractive  or  repellent  forces.  The  galvanic  element 
has  been  for  a  long  time  a  familiar  means  of  con\erting  chemical 
[■  energy  into  electrical  energj'.  However,  it  was  not  until  1889  that 
a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  connection  between  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena  wan  offered;  this  explanalion  by  Nernst  is 
not  only  a  \'ery  .satisfactory  one,  but  it  also  affords  an  in^ht  into 
numerous  chemical  ]}hcnomena.  The  key  to  the  explanation  is 
the  concept  of  "electrolytic  solution  tension,"  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  a  few  instances  (§§  2()3  and  2fi8). 

WTien  a  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  solution  of 
one  of  ili^  salts  a  difference  in  potential  develojjs  between  the  two. 
Thifi  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Xernbt  as  follows:  Just  as 
a  liquid  continues  to  c\aporate  at  its  surface  until  the  pressure  of 
the  \'apor  becomes  equal  to  the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid,  so  a 
Bait  must  continue  to  dissolve  in  water  (evaporation  and  solution 
l)eing  analogous  processes)  until  the  osmotic  pressure  of  its  solu- 
tion balances  the  solution  tension  of  the  salt.  Xow,  according  to 
Nebnst,  e\ery  metal  also  has  a  certain  tendency,  dejiendent  only 
on  its  chemical  nature,  to  force  its  atoms  into  solution  as  ions. 
This  force,  called  the  electrolytic  solution  tension,  comes  into  action 
when  the  metal  is  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  and  its  strength  is  the 
less,  the  more  catioas  of  the  metal  are  already  in  the  solution.  The 
amount  of  cation-s  sent  into  the  solution  is  ven,'  small,  as  experi- 
ment shows, — so  much  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
usual  chemical  means.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  that  the  solution 
tension  is  low, — on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  often  very  large — 
but  that  an  equilibrium  is  very  soon  reached,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  low  concentration  of  the  inns,  they  carry  a  very 
high  electrical  charge  and  the  negatively  charged  metal  soon 
attracts  lis  positive  ions  in  the  solution  with  such  force  that  just 
as  many  ions  are  precipitated  on  the  metal  us  are  sent  out  into  the 
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solution.  If  P  represents  the  solution  tension  of  a  metal  and  ;; 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations  in  the  solution,  there  are  thn^c 
possibilities  to  be  dLstinguished: 

(1)  P>p.  The  metal  then  behaves  like  a  salt  in  contact 
with  its  owTi  unsaturated  solution.  It  forces  cations  into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  electrolyte,  so  that  the  solution  becomes  positively 
charged  and  the  metal  has  to  take  on  a  negative  charge.  An 
equilibrium  is  soon  established.  However,  if  the  free  positive  and 
negative  electricities  acquired  by  the  electrolyte  and  the  metal  are 
conducted  away  by  a  connecting  wire  the  metal  will  again  s(^nd 
cations  into  the  solution,  and  this  action  will  continue  till  p  reaches 
the  value  of  P. 

(2)  P  =  p.    There  can  be  no  potential  difference. 

(3)  P<p.  In  this  case  the  metal  corresponds  to  a  salt  intro- 
duced into  its  supersaturated  solution.  Cations  are  now  depositc^l 
on  the  metal  and  charge  it  positively,  the  electrolyte  bec^oming 
negative.  Here  also  a  state  of  equilibrium  must  soon  arise  since 
the  negatively  charged  electrolyte  tends  in  turn  to  draw  the  posi- 
tive metal  ions  back  into  solution. 

The  relation  between  the  potential  difference  E  and  the  mag- 
nitudes P  and  p,  is  expressed  by  Nernst  with  the  equation: 

in  which  R  is  the  gas  constant,  T  the  absolute  temperature,  n  the 
valence  of  the  metal  ions  and  log,  the  natural  logarithm 

If  for  R  in  this  equation  the  value  is  substituted  which  was 
calculated  in  §  34,  ^  is  not  obtained  in  volts,  since  electrical  magni- 
tudes are  measured  in  other  units  than  those  there  employed.  In 
this  case  we  must  introduce  for  R  the  value  0.860x10"'*.  If 
BiuGGs'  logarithms  are  to  be  used,  the  modulus  2.3025  must  also 
be  included.    The  value  of  E  in  volts  then  becomes: 


E 


0.860  X 10--*  X2.3025r  log  — 


9 


n 

or 

2T       P 
^, 10-4. ri  log  ll. 

n         p 

From  this  equation  it  is  seen  that  E  increases  arithmetically  when 
p  decreases  geometrically.    For  example,  if  the  ionic  concentration 
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thus  seen  that  the  potential  difference  is  not  much  affected  by 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte,  even  though  they 
be  quile  large. 

On  bringing  together  two  different  metals  and  their  salt  bo1u> 
tions  an  element,  or  cell,  of  the  Daniell  type  is  obtained  (copper 
in  copper  sulphate  and  zinc  in  zinc  sulphate,  the  two  pairs  separated 
by  a  porous  partiiion).  The  electromotive  force  of  such  a  cell  is 
found  from  the  diiference  of  the  two  values  of  E,  i.e. 

-f("-g--S) '^> 

\  when  both  metals  have  the  valence  n. 

In  such  a  cell  i^ith  closed  circuit  there  are  differences  of  potential  not 
only  betu'eeii  metal  and  solution  but  also  betNvecn  the  two  liquids  and 
between  the  two  metals.  Experience  tiaa  shown,  however,  that  both 
of  the  latter  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  former,  bo  that  they 
may  be  disregarded. 

Leaving  the  solution  tensioos  Pi  and  P2  out  of  con^deration, 
,  E  therefore  depends  on  the  values  of  the  osmotic  pressure  pi  and 
I  p-i  of  the  metal-ions.     If  ^  can  be  made  extremely  small,  so  that 

log,  —  <  log,  — ,  B  becomes  negative,  i.e.  the   current  must  alter 

Pi  Pa 

its  direction.    'ITiis  can  be  demonstrated  as  follows: 

In  a  D.<NiELL  cell,  in  which  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  zino 
ions  (pi)  is  seldom  v-ery  different  from  that  of  the  copper  ions 
(pa),  the  current  goes  from  the  copper  through  the  conoecting 
wire  to  the  zinc,  for  the  solution  tension  {P,)  of  the  zinc  is  much 
larger  than  that  (Pa)  of  the  copper  (see  below).  Xow  the  con- 
I  centration  of  the  copi»er  ions  can  be  made  several  jwwers  of  ten 
smaller  In-  adding  pota-sslura  cyanide  to  the  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion, for  by  thU  means  the  very  slightly  ionized  complex  (CuaCy4)" 
is  formed  (5  24.3).  This  addition  actually  reverses  the  direction 
of  the  current,  \either  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  potas- 
sium hydroxide  nor  the  precipitation  by  ammonium  sulphide 
reduces  the  concentration  of  the  copper  ions  enough  to  produce 
tbt"  effect. 
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Since  equation  (2)  can  also  he  written 
P, 


--"(•*F;-'*g). 


and,  when  p;  =  pi,  the  last  expression  becomes  zero,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  ratio  of  the  solution  tensions  of  the  metats.  A  gaU-anic 
cell  can  be  regarded  as  a  machine  driven  by  llie  electrolytic  solution 
tensions  of  i/w  metals. 

The  introduction  of  this  conception  of  solution  tension  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  it  has  led  to  an  altogether  clearer  underetand- 
ing  of  the  chemical  processes  of  galvanic  cells,  as  well  as  of  the 
way  in  which  the  current  is  generated  in  them. 

Galvanic  cells  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  reversible  and 
tum-rerersible.  The  Danif.i.l  belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  pro- 
duces a  current  because  the  solution  tension  of  the  zinc  exceeds 
that  of  the  copper.  The  zinc  sends  its  positively  charged  ions 
into  the  sulphate  solution  and  itself  becomes  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  copper  ions,  on  passing  over  into  atoms  and  pre- 
cipitating tliemsehes  on  the  copper  plate,  transfer  their  positive 
charges  to  the  latter,  which  thus  becomes  the  positive  pole. 
Chemically  the  process  amounts  to  the  shnultaneous  solution  of 
zinc  and  precipitation  of  copper; 

CuS04  +  Zn-=Cu  +  ZnS0i,  or  in  ions:  Cu"  +  Zn-Cu+Zn". 
If  a  current  Is  sent  through  the  Daniell  cell  in  the  opposite 
direction,  ions  will  enter  into  solution  at  the  copi>er  plate  because 
the  latter  acquires  a  positive  charge,  and  the  zinc  ions  will  be 
forced  to  deposit  themselves  on  the  zinc, 
for  the  reverse  current  chaises  the  zinc 
negatively   so  that   it   attracts   the  zinc 
ions.     It  is  therefore  possible  by  passing 
a  reverse  current  through  the  cell  to  re- 
store it  to  its  original   condition, — hence 
the  term  "reversible." 

Ctne  of  the  most  important  styles 
of  reversible  batteries  is  the  accumu- 
i  lator,  or  storage-battery  (Fig.  71).  This 
consists  of  a  gla.ss  jar  in  which  lead 
plates  are  suspended  so  that  they  dip  into 
dilute  sulphuric   acid.    These  plates  are 
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coated  alleniatoly  wii.h  leaJ  peroxide  (positive)  and  lead  sulphate 
(negative).  The  positive  plates  are  all  conmectetl  with  each 
other,  as  are  also  the  negative  ones.  (From  a  large  number  o! 
such  celU  a  battery  is  constructed  bycomiecting  the  imsitive  pole 
of  eaoh  cell  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  adjoining  one.)  II 
a  current  is  passed  through  the  system  so  that  it  enters  at  the 
lead  peroxide  i)late  and  goes  through  the  sulphuric  atid  to  the 
other  plate,  lead  peroxide  collects  on  the  positive  plate,  while  on 
the  other,  the  cathode  plate,  the  lead  sulphate  is  converted  intc 
spongy  lead.  By  this  process  the  accumulator  is  charged,  Thero- 
upon,  if  the  poles  ai'e  connected  (by  a  wire),  the  opfjosite  process 
goes  on;  the  lead  jwroxide  is  reduced  at  the  one  jilate  and  the 
•  Bpongy  lead  is  con\'erted  into  lead  sulphate  at  the  other.  During 
[  the  discharge  the  peroxide  plate  is  again  positi\'e,  the  lead  plate 
negative.  The  chemical  process  in  the  accumulator  cell  is  there- 
fore expressed  by 

Pb02+ Pb  +  2H2S04i=i2rbS04+ 2H30. 

The  generation  of  the  current  has  l}een  explained  in  variouT 
ways,  (fneisa.'ifollow.s:  Hie  lead  peroxide  on  the  anode  plate  haa 
a  certain  solution  tension,  and  hence  goes  into  solution  as  nega- 
tively charged  PbOz"  ions.  Thereby  it  of  course  imparts  to  the 
plate  istelf  a  numerically  equi\alent  positive  charge.  These 
bivalent  PbOj"  ions  encounter  positively  charged  Pb"  ions  at  the 
cathode  plate,  which  are  being  sent  by  it  into  the  solution;  the 
calhofle  plat«  charges  itself  negatively  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
eorts  of  ions  now  combine  to  form  electrically  neutral  PbO  mole- 
■  cules,  which  yield  lead  sulphate  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present: 

Pb02"  +  Pb-  -2PbO;  2PbO  +  2H3S04  =  2PbS04+2H20. 

Among  the  non-reversible  cells  are  the  Runsen  and 
the  LECL.\NCnfi.  h.  reverse  current  does  not  restore  these  to 
their  original  condition  and  their  electromotive  forces  E  cannot  be 
calculatetl  by  the  above  formula:  nevertheless  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  pressure  theory  can  l>e  applied  to  explain  the  produc- 
tion of  the  galvanic  current  in  these  cells. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Bunsex  cell — an  amalgamated  zinc 
plate  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  and  a  carbon  cylinder  in  nitric  or 
chromic  acid— is  well  known.     From  an  electrochemical  stand- 
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point  the  generation  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
amounts  to  a  transfer  of  the  charges  of  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the 
dilute  acid  to  the  zinc  atoms  and  an  escape  of  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  discharged  molecules.  In  the  Bunsen  cell,  however, 
most  of  the  hydrogen  ions  find  an  opportunity  to  give  up  their 
positive  charges  to  the  carbon  cylinder  and  exercise  a  reducing 
action  on  the  nitric  or  chromic  acid.  On  the  other  hand  the  zinc 
plate  sends  positively  charged  zinc  ions  mto  the  solution  to  the 
same  extent  as  hydrogen  ions  disappear,  the  zinc  plate  itself 
acquiring  a  negative  charge. 

The  LECLAN'CHfe  cell  consists  of  a  zinc  bar  in  concentrated 
ammonium  cliloride  solution  and  a  porous  earthenware  cylinder 
immersed  in  the  same  solution  and  containing  some  manganese 
peroxide  and  a  stick  of  carbon  for  conducting  off  the  current. 
Here  again  the  zinc  goes  into  solution: 

Zn  +  2NH4CI  =  ZnCl2  •  2NH3 + H2. 

The  hydrogen  ions  discharge  themselves  at  the  carbon  and  reduce 
the  peroxide.  In  this  case  also  the  carbon  is  the  positive,  the  zinc 
the  negative,  pole. 

277.  Just  as  in  galvanic  cells  chemical  energy  is  transformed 
into  electrical  energy,  so  reactions  between  ions  in  general  can 
produce  an  electric  current   if   the   conditions  are   suitable.    A 

few   examples    of    this   may  be 
cited. 

For  these  experiments  a  cell 
devised  byLuPKE  is  very  satisfac- 
tory (Fig.  72).  It  consists  of 
two  glass  vessels  Zi  and  Z2,  to  the 
bottoms  of  which  the  platinum 
electrodes  ki  and  k2  are  attached. 
The  vessels  are  connected  by 
means  of  the  wide  siphon  //. 
The  wires  A  and  K  lead  to  a  gal- 
vanoscope.  To  show  that  elec- 
trical energy  can  be  obtained  by 

the  oxidation  of  the  stannous  to 
Fio.  72.-Lt)PKE  Cell.  ^^^   ^^^^^j^    ^j^j^^^^    ^^    ^^^^ 

lated  stannous  chloride  solution  (11.2 :  100)  is  introduced  into  Zj 
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and  an  acidulated  normal  sodium  chloride  Bolutlon  into  Z2;  the 

siphon  altfO  is  filled  with  the  latter  solution.  As  soon  as  a  few  drops 
of  chlorine- water  or  a  solution  of  auric  or  mercuric  chloride  are 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  pipette  upon  the  electrode  (Aa)  in  the  salt 
solution,  the  galvanoacope  indicates  a  current  in  the  wire  circuit 
from  K  to  .4.  Now,  in  order  that  the  bivalent  ion  t?n"  may  become 
quadrivalent  (Hn" "")  it  must  acquire  two  more  positive  charges  and 
lliis  requires  the  addition  of  two  chlorine  ions.  These  are  at  once 
BUppheii  by  the  mercuric  or  auric  chloride.  The  metallic  ions 
(Hg"  or  All")  are  deposited  on  ^2  and  imjiart  to  the  latter  a  posi- 
tive chaige,  whicli,  if  conducted  by  means  of  the  wire  circuit 
K,  is  at  Ihe  disposal  of  the  Sn"  ions.  If  free  chlorine  is  added,  it 
splits  up  into  ions,  as  a  result  of  which  positive  electricity  is  imparted 
to  ^2  and  this  Hows  through  the  wire  circuit  back  to  fci  and  raises 
the  potential  of  the  Ha '  ions. 

The  precipitation  of  silver  chloride,  acconling  to  the  equation 

Naa+AgNOa-AgO+NaNOa, 

can  be  ma^te  to  produce  an  electromotive  effect  by  laying  a  polished 
piece  of  sheet  silver  on  each  platinum  electrode  of  tlte  above  ap- 
paratus and  filling  Zj  with  so<lium  chloride  solution  and  Z3,  as 
well  as  the  siphon,  with  an  cqnimoleciilar  sodium  nitrate  sohition. 
As  soon  aa  a  crj-stal  of  aih-er  nitrate  is  placed  on  the  electrode  ka 
(in  the  nitrate  solution)  a  current  is  detected.  Previous  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  silver  nitrate  crj'stal  brjth  pieces  of  silver, 
because  of  their  solution  tensions,  drive  equal  amounts  of  silver  ions 
into  solution,  but  equilibrium  is  veri,'  soon  reachetl  (|  276).  The 
f  crystal,  however,  has  causctl  the  formation,  arouiui  the  electrode 
Jbj,  of  a  concentrated  silver  solution,  whose  osmotic  pressure  far 
exceeils  the  solution  lension  of  the  metal.  As  a  result  silver  ioii» 
arc  thereupon  depositftl  on  jfca,  and  this  elcrtrotlc  become*  positively 
chargeil:  this  charRe  pa-ssos  through  the  wire  circuit  to  fc|.  The 
it^ult  of  this  is  the  serdins  of  more  silver  ions  into  the  salt  solu- 
tion around  it, ,  but  their  Cfnicentratioit  very  soon  becomes  so  great 
that  the  solubility  product  of  silver  chloride  is  exceeded  and  the 
latter  is  precipitated  on  the  silver  plaic  in  Z,. 

The  fact  that  electrical  energy  can  be  obtained  by  the  neutral- 
ization of  sidphuric  acid   is  capable  of  demonstration  with  tlw 
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same  apparatus.  To  this  end  a  ^normal  sulphuric  acid  is  intro- 
duced into  Z2  and  a  ^-normal  potassium  sulphate  solution  into  Zi 
and  the  siphon.  If  a  large  piece  of  palladium  foil  (about  4  sq.  cm.) 
that  has  been  saturated  electrolytically  with  hydrogen  is  placed 
on  the  platinum  disk  of  the  electrode  ki  and  touched  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
will  rise  from  the  platinum  plate  of  the  other  elect rtnle  A^2  ^md 
the  needle  of  the  galvanoscope  will  indicate  the  passage  of  a  power- 
ful current  outward  from  A^.  The  hydrogen  of  the  palladiiun 
foil  sends  positive  ions  into  the  solution,  which,  however,  forth- 
with unite  with  the  OH-ions  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  to  fonn 
neutral  water.  By  the  emission  of  these  p(^sitive  ions  A-j  acquires 
a  negative  potential,  which  flows  out  tlu-ough  the  external  circuit 
to  ^2-  The  hydrogen  ions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  surrounding  this 
electnxle  are  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  discharging  them- 
selves against  this  negative  charge  so  that  hydrogen  is  given  off  in 
the  free  state. 

In  the  combination  of  chlorine  (or  oxygen)  and  liydmgen 
chemical  energy  can  also  be  transformed  into  electricity.  To 
accomplish  this,  two  tubes  sealed  at  the  top  and  fitted  tliere  with 
platinum  electrodes,  reaching  almost  to  the  open  end  of  the  tul)es, 
are  filled,  one  with  hydrogen  and  the  other  with  chlorine  (oxygen) 
and  inverted  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  connecting  the  electrodes 
by  a  wire  a  strong  current  traverses  the  circuit.  The  gas(^  al> 
sorbed  in  the  platinum  electrodes  drive  their  ion.s  into  the  sur- 
rounding liquid,  making  the  H-electrode  negative  and  the  (1(())- 
electrode  positive.  The  ions  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  dissolve 
in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  however.  This  apparatus  is  called 
Grdvk's  gas  battery  and  was  known  long  before  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it  could  be  given. 

In  conclusion  we  may  ?ite  a  case  where  a  ciurent  is  obtained 
by  the  partial  discharge  of  ions.  If  a.  piece  of  sheet  iron  is  intro- 
duced into  a  sodium  chloride  solution  from  above  and  a  similar 
piece  of  platinum  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  a  galvanoscope 
inserted  in  the  circuit  between  the  metals  shows  no  current;  but 
if  the  platinum  at  the  bottom  is  surrounded  with  ferric  ions  by  drop- 
ping in  a  little  solid  ferric  chloride,  a  current  is  immediately  fonned. 
The  ferric  ions  send  through  the  wire  one-third  of  their  (positive) 
charge  to  the  iron  plate  and  this  enables  the  iron  to  keep  on  send- 
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ing  ferrous  ions  into  the  liquid  until  all  the  ferric  chloride  addcfl 
has  been  converted  into  ferrous  chloride. 

It  is  cliaracteriatic  of  all  these  various  cells  that  Ihe  reading 
suhstanees  are  apart  from  each  other.  In  the  oxidation  of  stan- 
nous chloride  by  mercuric  chloride  the  latter  was  not  put  in  the 
vessel  with  the  stannous  chloride  but  in  the  other  vessel;  in  the 
precipitationnf  silver  clJuriile  the  silver  uitrate  was  not  put  with  the 
sodium  chloride  solution  but  with  the  sodium  nitrate  solution,  and 
6(1  on.  The  reaction  took  place  only  because  one  sort  of  ions 
^  transferred  their  electrification  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  wire 
'  dreuit  to  the  other  electrode,  where  it  either  converted  atoms  into 
ions  or  raiseil  existing  ions  to  a  higher  potential  or,  possibly,  changed 
ions  of  opposite  potential  sign  to  neutral  atoms. 

Since  we  know  that  chemical  reactions  can  under  suitable  con- 
ditions produce  an  electric  current,  we  can,  conversely,  regard  the 
exlttonce  of  such  a  current  as  an  indication  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  chemical  reaction.    Cohen  has  made  use  of  this  fact  in  deter- 
mining electrically  the  transition  points  of  hj'droiis  salts  and  other 
systems.     Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  salt  which  loses  its  water 
I  of  crj-staliiaation  at  a  definite  temperature,  e.g.  Glauber's  salt, 
i  NaaSOi-lUHjO;   this  has  a  transition  jwint  at  about  33",  where 
[  the   anhydrous   salt   becomes    capable   of   jwrmanent   existence. 
I  Now  it  i.s  possible  for  the  anhydrous  salt  to  remain  in  contact 
'  with  its  saturated  solution  in  an  unstable  condition  after  the  system 
hail  been  cooled  a  few  degrees  below  33°;  the  reverse  is  also  true  of 
the  hydrous  salt.    Since  these  solutions  are  in  contact  with  different 
solid  pha.ies  (one  with  Na2S04-  lOHjO  and  the  other  with  NaaSO*) 
,  tiiey  do  not  have  the  same  concentration;  at  the  transition  point, 
however,  these  concentrations  become  equal,  for  since  both  solid 
phases  are  in  contact  with  the  solution  in  each  case,  the  solubility 
becomes   the  same.     In   his   electrical   method   Cohen   uses  the 
difference  in  concentration  of  the  solutions  which  are  saturated 
in  respect  to  the  two  solid  phases  to  fonn  a  galvanic  cell.    Thia 
can  I>e  done  as  follows:   In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  cylinders 
A  and  B  (Fig.  73)  there  K  a  little  mercury.     A  platinum  wire  is 
fused  into  each  cylinder  and  the  two  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
metallic  wire.     On  top  of  the  mercurj'  h  some  insoluble  mercimius 
sulphate:  above  this  in  ,4  ia  a  paste  of  XaySO^lOHaO  and  water, 
in  B  b  a  similar  mixture  of  water  and  Na^04.     helnw  the  trowo- 
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tion  point  the  solution  in  £  is  in  the  unstable  condition  and  more 
concentrated  than  that  in  A,  which  is  stable.  The  result  is  that 
sodium  ions  diffuse  through  the^iphon  from  the  concentrated  to 
the  dilute  solution,  while  at  the  same  time  an  equivalent  amount 
of  S04-ions  in  B  combines  with  part  of  the  mercury  to  form 
mercurous  sulphate,  the  negative  charge  of  the  sulphate  ions  being 
transferred  to  the  remaining  mercury.  Thus  an  electric  current 
is  produced  which  passes  through  the  wire  circuit  from  the  dilute 
to  the  concentrated  solution.  Its  direction  and  intensity  can 
be  determined  by  inserting  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  gradually  warmed; 
the  concentrations  in  A  and  B  will  approach  each  other  as  the 
temperature  nears  the  transition  point  and  at  this  point  they  will 
become  equal.  The  intensity  of  the  current  will  therefore  decrease 
steadily  till  the  transition  point  is  reached,  when  it  is  zero.  If 
the  temperature  is  raised  still  higher  the  solution  in  A  will  become 
unstable  and  more  concentrated  than  that  in  B,  which  latter  vdW 


SNa  - 


Na,S04 


Hg,S04 


Na.SO, 


imm 


WiUL5L5i^ 


Fig.  73. 

then  be  the  stable  solution;  as  a  result  the  directios%  a£  the  current 
will  be  reversed.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
transition  point  very  accurately. 

278.  As  was  remarked  in  §  276,  the  electromotive  force  which 
can  be  obtained  from  chemical  reactions  depends  in  large  pp^Asure 
on  the  solution  tensions  of  the  metals.    A  knowledge  of  the  latter 
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is  therefore  of  very  great  importance.    It  can  be  acquired  with 

the  aid  of  the  equation  previously  given: 


£  =  10 


-4 


27'  ,      P 
n  p 


E,  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  the  aqueous 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts  can  be  measured.  All  the  other  quan- 
tities of  this  equation  are  known  with  the  exception  of  P,  which 
can  therefore  be  calculated,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ex- 
ample: 

The  potential  difference  between  magnesium  and  the  normal 
solution  (i  mole  per  liter)  of  its  sulphate  was  determined  to  be 
1.22  volts.    The  equation  thus  becomes: 

1.22=10-^riog— , 

since  for  magnesium  n=2.  p  is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  Mg- 
ions.  On  the  assumption  that  the  salt  is  entirely  split  up  into  ions, 
p  is  22.4  Atm.,  for,  osmotic  pressure  being  equal  to  gas  pressure,  1 
mole  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm.  occupies  a  volume  of  22.4  liters  (§  34); 
hence,  if  the  volume  is  a  liter,  the  pressure  becomes  22.4  Atm. 
Therefore,  at  0°  we  have: 

1.22  =  10-»  x273(log  P-log  22.4), 

or  log  P= 43.23,  whence  we  have,  approximately, 

P=  10^3. 

The  following  brief  table  indicates  some  of  the  results  for  different 
metals: 


f 


Metal. 


Mii^nosiiiin 

Zinc 

Ahiininiiim 
C'adiniiiin.  . 

Iron 

Nickel 

Lead 

Hy(In>gcn.  , 
C\)|)|K»r.  .  .  . 
Mcrcun'.  .  . 
Silver 


Valence. 


Solution  Tcn- 

ntm  in 
AtnioHpheres. 


2 

10" 

2 

10»« 

3 

10" 

2 

10' 

2 

w 

2 

10° 

2 

io-» 

1 

10-* 

2 

10-" 

1 

io-^» 

1 

10    >» 
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The  above  figures  show  how  enormously  the  solution  tension 
differs  in  different  substances.  For  magnesium  and  zinc  it  is 
many  millions  of  atmospheres,  for  copper,  mercury  (ous)  and 
silver  extremely  small  fractions  of  an  atmosphere.  Despite  the 
comparatively  large  errors  in  the  above  data,  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  potential  difference  between  the  metal  and  its 
salt  solution,  the  o  r  d  e  r  of  the  decimal  expressing  the  value  of  P 
can  be  accepted  as  reliable  in  each  instance. 

Some  of  these  differences  of  potential  between  metals  and  their 
normal  salt  solutions  are  as  follows: 


Metal. 

Volt. 

Me 

+  1.22 
+  0.798 
+  0.439 
+  0.22 
+  0.143 
+  0.063 
+  0.045 
-0.043 
-0.049 
-0.129 
-0.277 
-0.606 
-1.027 
-1.048 

*    o 

Mn 

;  Zn 

Al 

Cd 

!  Fe 

i  Tl 

Co 

;  Ni 

Pb 

H 

Cu 

He 

*  o 

Ae 

■'*o 

The  algebraic  sign  of  these  differences  of  potential  can  be 
directly  determined  from  the  solution  'tensions.  The  electrolyte 
in  which  zinc  is  inmiersed  must  assume  a  positive  potential  and 
the  metal  itself  a  negative  potential,  l>ecause  no  zinc  solution  can 
be  concentrated  enough  to  hinder  the  emission  of  (positiye)  zinc 
ions  by  the  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  copper  must  l^ecome  jx)si- 
tiye  in  respect  to  a  copper  solution,  for  even  in  the  most  dilute 
solutions  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  copper  ions  is  greater  than 
the  solution  tension  of  the  metal. 

279.  A  knowledge  of  the  electrochemical  series  of  the  metals 
in  electrolytes  is  of  great  practical  value.  Wherever  combinations 
of  yarious  metals,  alloys,  metallic  crustations,  etc.,  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action  there  is  an  opportunity  to  form  cells  of  short 
circuit.  In  general,  the  metal  with  the  greatest  solution  tension 
goes  into  solution  and  the  other  remains  intact.  A  piece  of  gal- 
vanized (zinc-plated)  iron  wire  does  not  nist,  even  in  those  places 
where  the  plate  has  been  worn  off,  as  much  as  if  it  were  not  zinc- 
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platetl.  The  reverse  phenomenon,  that  tinned  iron  rusts  faster 
than  iron  alone,  ia  alai)  ilue  to  galvanic  causes.  If  our  hypoth- 
esis is  correct  the  atmospheric  moisture  atlheririE  to  the  metal 
must  act  as  an  electrolyte  with  the  combination  tin-iron  in  such  a 
way  that  iron  beciiuies  the  dissolving  (negatii*e)  electr^Kle.  Iron 
salts  must  therefon?  be  fi»rnie(l  and  then  transfomieil  into  rust  by 
the  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  The  following  experiment  confirms  this 
view.  Rods  of  iron  and  tin  arc  brought  in  contact  by  a  wire  which 
connects  with  a  galvanometer.  If  the  inetals  are  dipped  in  water, 
into  which  air  and  carbonic  aci<]  are  passed  and  to  which  is  added  a 
trace  of  sodium  chloride  (which  always  floats  iu  the  air  and  ta 
^'ashed  down  by  the  rain),  the  needle  is  deflected.  The  iron  is 
found  to  be  the  anode,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  a  thin  yellow 
coating  of  rust  is  to  be  observed  on  it.  Sheet  iron  is  tinned,  as  is 
well  known,  to  prevent  it  from  rusting  (J  199).  If  the  tin  plating 
is  scratched  off  at  any  place  so  as  to  expose  the  iron,  the  latter  begins 
to  rust  verj'  rapidly,  more  sn  even  than  if  it  were  not  tinned. 
Galvanized  inm,  however,  does  not  show  a  trace  of  rust  where  the 
plating  has  been  damaged. 

280.  An  ion  can  only  go  out  of  solution  when  a  force  greater 
than  the  Sfihition  tension  acts  on  it,  just  as  electrically  neutral 
molecules  cannot  crystallize  out  of  a  solution  until  its  osmotic 
pressure  exceeds  that  of  the  saturated  solution.  The  removal  of 
an  ion  can  be  brought  ab<)ut  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  force. 
This  is  the  real  principle  of  electrolysis.  The  separation  of  an 
ion  from  a  solution  thus  requires  a  definite  electromotive  force, 

2T        P 
which  nnist  be  equivalent  to  lO"*—  log —  {see  above)  and  must 

therefore  be  stronger  aa  the  solution  tension  is  greater  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  ions  smaller.  But  since  electrolysis  takes 
place  simultaneously  at  botli  the  ano<le  and  the  cathAde,  the  total 
force  K  which  ia  necessary  fur  an  electrol\-sia  can  be  found  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  forces  neces8ar>'  for  the  separation  of  the  cation  and 
the  separation  of  the  anion,  thus: 

1        Pi     "2        Pa/ 


E~Ei+E2~2XlO-' 


Since  it  is  always  the  case  tfiat  various  sorts  of  anions  and  catioDB 
are  present  together  in  a  solution,  electrolysis  can  thus  take  plaee  j 
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when  E  has  become  large  enough  to  separate  out  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  cations  and  one  of  the  varieties  of  anions  present. 

This  is  the  basis  of  a  method  of  utilizing  various  electromotive 
forces  to  effect  an  electrolytic  separation  of  metals.  It  is  not  the 
current  strength  which  is  of  primar\'  importance  to  tlie  electrolytic 
process  (as  was  formerly  supposed),  but  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  electrodes.  A  ver\'  succ-essful  example  of  this  method 
is  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc.  With  a  current  of  low 
voltage  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  only  the  copper  from  a  solution 
containing  ions  of  both  metals;  if  the  electromotive  force  is  in- 
creased, zinc  also  is  separated. 

In  many  cases  the  ions  of  the  water  are  more  easily  separated 
out  than  those  of  the  dissolved  electrolyte.  In  the  electrolysis  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  for  example,  OH-ions  are  liberated  at  the 
anode  (they  are  at  once  decomposed,  however,  into  water  and 
oxygen);  at  the  cathode  it  is  not  potassium  ions  but  hydrogen 
ions  (in  spite  of  their  extremely  small  concentration)  which  are 
discharged,  since  the  solution  tension  of  hydrogen  is  much  less 
than  that  of  potassium. 

281.  Tlie  dissociation  tensions  E  for  various  ions  are  given 
below.    The  figures  are  based  on  equivalent  normal  solutions. 

Tlie  dissociation  tension  of  hydrogen  is  fixed  at  zero  in  the 
table.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  alwavs  an  anode  and  a  cathode, 
it  is  jx>ssible  to  subtract  from  all  the  values  of  Ei  an  arbitrary  but 
constant  amount  and  add  it  to  the  values  of  JP2»  without  affecting 
E(  =  Ei  +  E2)'  The  symbol  0"  represents  a  secondary  ionization 
product  of  the  hydroxyl  ion: 

OH'-0"+ir, 

tlie  existence  of  which,  according  to  Nernst,  we  are  obliged  to 

assume,  although  only  to  an  extremely  small  degree. 

Dissociation  Tensions. 


lUi  (Cations). 

E3  (Anions). 

Ag-  -0.771 

r         -0.520 

Cu"- 0.329 

Br'     -0.993 

H*       0.0 

0"      - 1.  23 

Pb"+0.148 

a'      -1.417 

C<i"+ 0.420 

OH'    -1  67 

Zn-    0.770 

S(V'  -1.9 

HSO/-2.6 
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Theae  figures  leiwl  us  to  iiriDortant  results.  In  the  6rst  place 
they  enable  us  to  know  at  once  the  disaociatinn  tension  of  any 
combination  of  iuns.  Zinc  bromide,  for  instance,  will  require 
0-993+0.770  =  1.763  volts  for  its  electrolysis;  when  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ions  ia  normal,  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  require  1.417+0  =  1.417  volts,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  obvioiis 
that  it  must  be  easy  to  separate  silver  from  copper  electrolytically, 
since  Ihe  difference  of  their  dissociation  tensions  is  almost  0.5  volt. 
It  also  appeals  theoretically  possible  t«  separate  electrolytically 
iodine  from  bromine  and  brondne  from  chlorine. 

The  order  of  the  metals  in  the  above  electrochemical  series  ts 
the  same  as  that  in  which  one  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
I  tion  by  the  succeeding  ones.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of  the  dissolved 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  other  one,  the  two  metals  form  with  the 
Uquid  an  element,  which  electrnlyzea  the  surrounding  solution. 
The  formula 

27"         P 

£=10-*—  W- 

n     ^  p 

tells  us,  however,  that  the  \'aluea  of  E  depend  not  only  on  the 
Botiition  tension  but  also  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations. 
Very  decided  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  salt  solution 
would  make  tlie  order  of  the  metals  a  different  one.  F<ir  instance, 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  lead  would  not  be 
precipitated  by  ca«lniium. 

The  electrochemical  series  of  the  anions  also  brings  out  im- 
portant relations.  Bromine  must  quickly  Ubcrate  iodine  from 
iodide  solutions  and  chlorine  quickly  liberate  bromine  from  bromide 
solutions  because  of  the  marked  difference  in  their  <lissociatioa 
tensions.  We  see,  further,  tliat  chlorine  must  be  able  to  generate 
oxygen  in  acid  solutions,  but  mit  so  with  bromine  or  iotiine.  It  is 
abo  known,  howc\er,  that  the  generation  of  oxygen  by  chlorine 
proceeds  with  extreme  slowness,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  chlorine  deprives  bromine  of  its  negative  charge: 

Cl2+2Br'  =  Br2  +  2C!'. 

This  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  for 
the  chlorine,  in  order  to  enter  the  ionic  condition,  nmst  make  use 
of  the  ion  O",  of  which  there  is  only  an  extremely  small  amount 
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present.  The  hydroxyl  ion  OH',  which  is  present  in  relatively 
much  larger  amount  and  which  after  the  loss  of  its  negative 
charge  would  also  yield  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  that  of  the 
chlorine,  holds  its  charge  more  than  0.3  volt  firmer  than  the 
chlorine  ion  in  acid  solution. 

The  application  of  electrolysis  to  commercial  processes  is 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  substances  concerned  (c/. 
§§  223,  226,  242,  245,  248,  and  elsewhere). 

BORON. 

282.  This  element  occurs  in  nature  as  sassolUej  'R^ROzyhoracUe, 
Mg7Cl2Bi603o,  colemanile,  (^BeOn -51120,  and  borax,  Na2B407- 
IOH2O.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  elemental  state  by  the  re- 
duction of  boric  anhydride,  B2O3,  or  borax  by  means  of  magne- 
sium powder.  The  product  is  extracted  with  boiling  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or 
fused  with  borax.  After  another  treatment  with  boiling  water 
the  pure  element  is  left  as  a  chestnut-brown  amorphous  powder 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.45.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  ordinary 
solvents  and  does  not  melt  even  in  the  electric  arc. 

It  dissolves  in  molten  aluminium  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling 
in  transparent,  slightly  colored  crystals,  having  a  lustre,  refractive 
power  and  hardness  not  far  below  that  of  diamond.  These 
cr>'stals  contain  more  or  less  aluminium  and  carbon  as  impurities. 
This  crystallized  modification  is  much  less  readily  attacked 
by  chemical  agents  than  the  amorphous  variety. 

Amorphous  boron  takes  fire  in  fluorine  and  chlorine, 
uniting  with  them  directly.  When  ignited  in  the  air  it  burns  to 
the  oxide  B2O3.  At  a  very  high  temperature  it  combines  with 
nitrogen  to  form  boron  nitride,  BN.  It  reduces  many  compounds, 
such  as  CuO  and  PbO,  and  decomposes  water  at  red-heat.  Heat- 
ing with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  it  into  boric  acid.  It 
is  also  attacked  by  boiling  caustic  alkalies  (iike  aluminium) : 

2B  4-  2K0H  4-  2H2O  -  2KBO2  4-  3H2. 

Boron  hydride. — ^When  boric  anhydride  is  reduced  with  an 
excess  of  magnesiiun  powder,  magnesium  boride,  Mg3B2,  is  formed. 
The  latter  on  being  added  to  hydrochloric  acid  generates  an  ill- 
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cmelling  gas  oonskting  of  hydrogen  SDd  a  little  boron  hydride. 
This  gaa  rabtture  burns  with  a  green  flame.  By  cooling  with 
liquid  air  Ramsay  and  Hatfikld  obtained  from  it  a  gas  B3H3; 
probably  the  mixture  also  t'ontainoi!  BMj, 

Halogen  Compounds. 

Bonm  chloride,  BCI3,  can  be  prepared  by  direct  synthesis  01 
by  heating  a  nuxture  of  boron  trloxide  and  charcoal  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  that  is,  by  the  same  piocess  as  that  by  which  silicon 
chloride  (§  192)  and  aluminium  chloride  can  be  prepared.  Boron 
chloride  boils  at  17°.  Itsvapordensity  indicates  the  above  formula. 
Wat<?r  breaks  it  up  into  hydrochloric  and  boric  acids;  it  was  with 
the  aid  of  this  reaction  that  the  composition  of  the  compound 
was  determined. 

Boron  fluoride,  BF3,  is  formed,  like  silicon  fluoride  (S  193), 
when  the  oxide  is  wanned  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  fluoride  and 
sulphuric  acid: 

B2O3 + 3CELF3 + 3H3SO4  =  SUFs + SCaSO* + 3HgO. 

It  is  a  gaa,  of  which  water  dissolves  700-800  volumes.  A  solution 
of  this  concentration  fumes  in  the  air.  On  dilution  boric  acid 
separates  out  after  some  time;  ki/droflu<^>oric  acid,  HF-BFs,  is 
left  in  the  solution.  This  acid  cannot  be  isolated  in  the  free  state 
but  various  salts  of  it  are  known.  It  thus  displays  a  very  close 
analogy  to  silicon  fluoride. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Boron. 

Boron  oxide,  B2O3,  boric  anhydride,  is  obtained  as  a  vitreous 
mass  by  igniting  boric  acid.  It  is  \ery  hygroscopic  and  is  recon- 
verted  by  the  absorbed  water  into  boric  acid.  With  hydrofluoric 
acid  it  forms  boron  fluoride.  The  oxide  is  volatile  only  at  elevated 
temperatures. 

283.  Boric  acid,  H3BO3,  is  found  in  the  \olcanic  districts 
of  Tuscany,  where  jets  of  steam  (the  springs  are  called  "  fumaroles  " 
and  the  jets  proper  "  sojfioni ")  containing  a  little  boric  a<.ud  taiK 
from  the  earth.  The  st«am  is  conducted  into  water,  in  which  tht 
boric  acid  is  retained,  Wlien  this  liquid  reaches  a  certain  contfen- 
tration,  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  whereupon  it  is  piped  off  into  a  very 
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long,  flat  leaden  pan,  which  is  warmed  to  about  50-60°  by  other 
Boffiani.  At  this  temperature  the  boric  acid  volatilizes  but  very 
little  with  steam  and  when  the  concentration  has  become  great 
enough  it  crystallizes  out.  It  is  purified  by  convertmg  it  into 
borax,  which  is  recrystallized  and  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  setting  free  boric  acid. 

Considerable  boric  acid  is  also  made  by  decomposing  native 
borates  with  a  strong  mineral  acid. 

The  volatility  of  boric  acid  with  steam  has  for  a  long  time  been 
regarded  as  an  especially  interesting  phenomenon,  because  the  anhy- 
dride B3O3,  into  which  it  is  readily  converted  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, is  only  volatilized  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  question  there- 
fore arises  as  to  the  particular  compound  in  which  boric  acid  exists 
in  solution  and  the  one  in  which  it  escapes  from  solution. 

The  first  point  can  be  settled  by  a  determination  of  the  boiling- 
point  elevation  or  vapor-tension  lowering  of  boric  acid  solutions.  Meas- 
m*ements  of  this  sort  have  shown  that  HjBOj  molecules  exist  in  dilute 
solution.  As  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated  the  vapor-tension 
lowering  no  longer  corresponds  to  this  formula;  the  decrease  in  the 
lowering  indicates  that  the  number  of  molecules  of  dissolved  substance 
has  grown  less,  i.e.  some  such  change  as  4H3BO3— HjB^O^+SHjO  has 
occurred. 

If  H3BOS  molecules  volatilize  with  the  water,  the  concentrations  of 
boric  acid  in  the  solution  and  in  the  vapor  must,  according  to  Henry's 
law,  maintain  a  constant  ratio,  independent  of  the  amount  of  boric 
acid  present.  This  was  found  to  be  true  for  dilute  solutions  but  not 
for  concentrated  ones,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  experiments  on 
vapor-tension  lowering,  because  there  also  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
in  the  vapor  remained  proportional  to  its  concentration  in  the  solution. 
It  is  therefore  demonstrated  that  the  compound  which  escapes  with 
the  steam  is  boric  acid,  H3BO3. 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  in  lustrous  laminse,  which  feel  greasy  and 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (about  3%  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures). This  solution  acts  as  a  weak  antiseptic,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  frequently  used.  At  100®  boric  acid  loses  1  molecule 
H2O,  passing  over  into  metaboric  acid,  HBO2.  At  140°  tetraboric 
acid,  H2B4O7  (=4B(OH)3— 5H2O),  is  formed,  the  sodium  salt  oi 
which  is  borax. 

No  salts  of  the  normal  boric  acid,  B(0H)3,  are  known,  but 
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metaboric  acid  forms  severftl.    They  are  unatable  and  are  converted 
by  carbon  dioxide  into  salts  of  tetraboric  acid: 

4NaB03+COa-Na3B407+  NaaCOa- 

The  best-known  salt  of  boric  acid  b  borax,  NaaBiOz-lOHsO, 
I  often  called  linJad.    At  present  most  of  the  borax  on  l]ie  market 
[  is  made  by  boiling  colemanitv,  Ca2BeOii  ■  SHjO,  found  in  California, 
'  or  a  similar  borate,  occurring  in  Chile,  with  soda.     Borax  swells 
greatly  on  lieatiiig;  this  is  due  to  the  escape  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion from  the  serai-molten  salt.     On  continued  heatbg  it  forms  a 
vitreous  mass.    This  glass  has  the  property  of  dissoh'ing  metallic 
oxides,  some  of  which  gi\'e  double  borates  of  a  characteristic  color; 
I  hence  its  use  in  qualitati\e  analysis.     The  same  property  makes 
valuable  in  soldering;  solder  adheres  only  to  the  untar- 
nished metal,  so  a  little  borax  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal 
and  heated  with  the  solderhig-iron  in  order  to  remove  the  rust. 
The  dissolving  of  metallic  oxidca  is  easily  understood,  when  we 
write  NaaBiOT  as  2NaB0z+B203;   it  is   the   boric   oxide,  B2O3, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  combining  with  the  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts. 

Boric  acid  b  a  weak  acid;  its  salts  are  therefore  hydrolyzed 
quite  perceptibly — ^more  so.  of  course,  as  the  dilution  increases. 
This  can  be  illustrated  l)y  a  .nniple  experiment  devised  many  years 
ago  by  Rose.  To  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax  some  litmus 
is  added  and  then  acetic  acid  until  the  litmus  is  just  red;  if  the 
liquid  is  then  diluted,  it  turns  blue  because  the  alkali  is  set  free 
and  boric  acid  has  scarcely  any  effect  on  litmus. 

Rather  interesting,  also,  Is  the  behavior  of  silver  borate,  which 
is  deposited  as  a  white  salt  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
borax  and  silver  nitrate.  When  dilute  solutioas  are  mixed,  how- 
ever, a  precipitate  of  grayish-brown  silver  oxide  is  formed,  the 
silver  borate  being  almost  completely  hydrolyzed  in  the  dilute 
solution. 

[On  treating  a  mixture  of  boric  acid  and  sodium  perozido 
with  water  a  perborate  ia  formed  and  crj-stals  of  the  compoaW 
tion  NaB03-4HjO  separate  out.  They  are  stable  when  wlici 
but  liberate  oxygen  from  a  warm  solution.  The  solution  1 
tains  hydrogen  peroxide  aUo.] 
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ALUMnnUM. 

284.  This  metal  does  not  occur  native,  but  in  combination  it 
\6  found  in  large  quantities  and  very  widely  diffused.  Corundum, 
including  the  precious  stones  sapphire  and  oriental  ruby  and  the 
natural  abrasive  emery  (all  noted  for  their  hardness),  consists  of 
alumina  AI2O3,  colored  by  traces  of  other  oxides.  Bauxite  is  a 
hydrate  of  aluminium  and  iron.  Clay  and  kaolin  (China  clay)  are 
principally  aluminium  silicate.  Many  other  minerals,  such  as 
feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  contain  it  as  a  base.  A  peculiar  aluminium 
mineral,  cryolite  or  ice  stone,  SNaF-AlFa,  is  found  in  Greenland. 

The  metal  can  be  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  reduction 
with  sodium  but  at  present  it  is  produced  exclusively  by  decom- 
posing aluminium  oxide  ^vith  the  electric  current. 

The  most  important  commercial  process  is  that  of  Hall 
(invented  independently  in  Europe  by  Heroult).  Alumma  is 
dissolved  in  a  fused  bath  consisting  of  cryolite  or  an  ec^uivalent 
mixture.  The  process  is  carried  out  in  a  large  carbon-lined  pot, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  constitutes  the  cathode.  Carlx)n  rods 
immersed  in  the  bath  serve  as  anodes.  Fresh  alumina  is  added 
from  time  to  time  ar.d  the  metal  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom 
periodically.  The  temi)erature  is  a  little  alx)ve  the  melting-point 
of  cTvolitc.  A  current  of  several  thousand  amperes  and  loss  than 
8  volts  maintains  the  liquidity  of  the  bath  as  well  as  effects  the 
elect  rolvsis. 

The  increased  output  due  to  improved  methods  has  brought 
the  price  of  the  metal  down  from  over  $90  per  pound  in  I806  to 
about  $0.20  at  the  present  time,  and  the  production  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Aluminium  is  a  silvery-white  metal  of  low  specific  gravity 
(2.583).     It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable  and  fuses  at  about  700*^. 

It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  since  it  soon  becomes  coated  with  a 
firm  thin  layer  of  oxide.  Small  fragments  burn  with  a  bright 
light  when  heated  in  an  oxygen  atmosphere.  It  is  not  attacked 
b\'  dilute  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  only  slightly  so 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
as  does  also  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  a  I  u  m  i  - 
nates  formed  in  the  latter  ease. 
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Before  the  efforts  iif  Deville  to  bring  about  its  preparulion  on  a 
large  scale  were  rewarded  (1850)  and  before  its  pro|jerties  were  well 
known,  great  expectations  were  centred  in  this  "  silver  out  of  rlay."  It 
was  thought  that  if  it  could  be  cheaply  prepared,  it  would  displace  the 
otlior  metals  and  even  compete  with  iron.  Although  the  metal  can  now 
be  producd  al  a  really  low  jiricc  thosp  expectations  are  far  from  being 
fullilled-  This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  properties 
of  the  metal;  il^  softness,  inability  \a  stand  heavy  strains  or  to  resist 
the  action  of  alkalies  (soap)  and  acetic  acid,  greatly  depreciates  its  sup- 
{Hjsed  value.  The  cause  of  these  disappointing  facts  lies  partly,  however, 
in  slight  impurities  which  are  present  in  the  conimercinl  grades  and 
aerioualy  affect  the  properties  of  the  metaL  To  these  we  may  attribute 
the  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  utility.  A  trace  of  nitro- 
gen or  carbon,  for  iustaiice,  greatly  impairs  its  tensile  strength;  if  traces 
of  sodium  are  present,  it  is  so  readily  attacked  by  water  that  the  latter 
eats  holes  in  sheets  of  the  metnl,  although  the  pure  met&l  is  unaffected 
by  wat«r.  However,  aluminium  bids  fair  to  find  extensive  use  in  elec- 
trical work  and  hlhography  and  for  various  purposes  where  lightness 
is  important. 

\'arioU8  alloys  oj  aluminium  have  als 
Among  them  mention  may  be  made  of  a  1  u 
consists  of  ('op[)er  and  .'J-12%  aluminiun 
has  a  golden  color  and  lustre.  Its  great  firmness  and  elasticity  render 
it  valuable  for  physical  instruments  (balance  beains)  and  watch  springs- 
New  alloys  of  aluminium  are  being  constantly  brought  on  the  market: 
there  is  one  with  magnesium  called  magnaliuiit  and  another  with  tUDg- 
,   Bten,  for  example. 

Alumimum  reduces  many  oxides  (GoLnsrHMiDT)  with  a  vigor- 
ous evolution  of  heat  (|  293).  The  reduction  proceeds  of  itself 
after  it  has  been  started  at  a  certain  place  in  the  mixlurc.  Tor  this 
purpose  a  primer  is  uaed  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen-produciuft 
BubstancPs,  such  as  KCH>s,  p'",,  and  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon, 
which  is  ignited  with  a  match.  The  heat  that  ia  thus  evolved  is 
used  to  heat  iron  l>olta  to  whit^hcat  and  also  for  welding  railroad 
raib,  etc.  The  welding  ia  accomiilished  by  packing  the  rafla  in  a 
mixture  of  iron  oxide,  sand,  and  aluminium  [xiwdcr  together 
«-ith  a  special  sort  of  cement  for  making  it  compact.  When 
this  mass  is  ignited  it  continues  to  bum  and  heats  (lie  r^ls  to 
glowing. 

An  aTnalgam  of  aluminium  is  easily  prepared  by  introducing 


3  found  a  place  in  tlie  arta. 
minium  bronze, which 
.     It  can  be  eiisily  cast  and 
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aluminium  filings  into  a  ^%  solution  of  corrasive  sublimate.  Tliis 
amalgam  decomposes  water  energetically  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, liberating  hydrogen  and  forming  aluminium  hydroxide.  As 
neither  basic  nor  acid  substances  go  into  solution,  it  is  a  neutral 
redndnq-agenl.  The  cause  of  this  energetic  reaction  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  mercury  hinders  the  formation  of  a  thin 
firm  coating  of  oxide  over  the  surface  of  the  metai^  which  would 
othen^'ise  protect  it  from  further  oxidation. 


Compotmds  of  Aluminium, 

285,  The  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium  is  alumina,  AI2O3, 
which  is  formed  on  heating  aluminium  salts  or  the  hydroxide.  It 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  acids;  however, 
after  it  has  been  strongly  ignited  it  is  no  longer  soluble  and  must 
then  be  disintegrated  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  or  acid 
potassium  sulphate.     It  is  found  crystallized  in  nature  (§  284). 

Aluminium  hydroxide,  Al203-nH20y  is  deposited  as  a  hy- 
drogel  (§  195)  when  a  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt  is  treated 
with  ammonia.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  aluminates  it  is 
obtained  as  a  white  powder.  A  hydrate  with  a  low  percentage  of 
water,  AI2O3 -21120,  baiunte,  occurs  in  France  and  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  large  deposits.  Aluminium  hydroxide  is 
both  weaklv  acidic  and  weaklv  basic  in  character.  Its  salts  with 
acids  suffer  partial  hj'^drolysis  in  aqueous  solution  and  hence  react 
acid  (§  239).  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  aluminates,  such  as 
AIO2K,  A102Na,  and  AlOaNaa,  which  are  deposited  in  the  amor- 
phous state  when  alcohol  is  added  to  their  aqueous  solutions. 
They  are  decomposed  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolves  in 
a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride.  By  subjecting  this  solution 
to  dialysis,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
(which  is  present  because  of  hydrolytic  dissociation)  entirely 
and  thus  obtain  a  colloidal  solution  of  the  hydroxide.  Alumin- 
ium hvdroxide  does  not  form  salts  with  weak  acids. 

Aluminium  chloride,  AICI3,  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  aluminium  filings  in  a  tube 
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of  porcelain  or  glass  and  collecting  the  sublimed  product  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  (see  Fig.  74).    After  the  tube  lias  been  heated 


Chloride. 


to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  start  the  reaction,  no  furth^ 
heating  is  required;  however,  it  is  more  practicable  to  continue 
heating  iu  order  to  collect  the  chloride  in  the  receiver. 

Aluminium  chloride  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion hydrolyzes  so  readily,  depositing  alumina,  that  it  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Such 
a  solution  does  not  yield  aluminium  chloride  on  evaporation,  since 
it  decomposes  completely  into  the  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  account  of  the  continued  removal  of  the  latter  dissociatioa 
product.  The  vapor  density  of  the  chloride  up  to  400°  < 
Bponds  to  the  formula  AljClg,  above  760°  to  AICI3.  With  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  aluminium  chloride  forms 
compounds  such  as  AICI3KCI,  whose  solutions  can  be  evap- 
orated without  decomposition.  Compounds  such  as  AlCla-PCla, 
AICI3POCI3,  etc.,  have  also  been  prepared.  In  organic  chemistry 
anhydrous  alununium  cldoritle  is  of  great  value  in  synthetical  work. 

Alumioium  sulphate,  Al3(8O4)3-16H30,  is  obtained  ))y  treating 
clay  with  concentrate<l  sulphuric  acid;  the  product  is  dis.soIved  in 
water  and  allowed  to  cri-stallize.  Aluminium  sulphate  unit«s  with 
the  alkali  salts  to  form  double  salts  of  the  general  type: 


RaP04.R2'(SO,)3-24H20, 

which  are  known  as  alums.  R  may  be  cither  K.  Na,  NH«,  Cfa, 
Rb,  Tl,  or  an  organic  base;  R'  may  l)e  Fe  (ic)  or  Cr,  instead  of  Al. 
The  alums  all  cr\-stal]i5te  in  octahedrons  and  culjes,  which  often 
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grow  to  large  dimensions;  they  form  mixed  crjrstals  readily. 
Ordinary  alum  (potassium  alum)  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
(Org.  Chem.,  §  357),  but  it  is  being  gradually  superseded  as  such 
by  aluminium  sulphate  and  sodium  aluminate.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  the  mineral  alunile,  or  alum  stoney  is  found,  whose  com- 
position is  K(A102H2)3(S04)2;  from  it  a  much  sought  variety  of 
alum  is  made.     Alum  is  also  made  from  cryolite,  etc. 

When  two  salts  combine  we  may  have  one  of  two  results: 
either  the  new  salt  which  is  formed  gives  ions  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution  that  differ  from  those  of  the  two  salts,  or  it  gives  the  same 
ions.  A  good  example  of  the  former  case  is  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash;  it  gives  neither  ferrous  ions  nor  cyanide  ions,  so  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  K4[Fe(CN)6].  Such  salts  are  termed  com- 
plex. The  second  case  is  illustrated  by  the  alums.  A  dilute 
alum  solution  exhibits  all  the  reactions  which  characterize  its  com- 
ponents and  its  conductivity  is  the  mean  of  the  two  separate  salts  for 
the  same  concentration.  When  the  union  is  of  this  sort  we  have 
what  is  called  a  d  o  u  b  1  e  salt.  Between  the  two  kinds  there  are 
salts  of  an  intermediate  nature  which  form  not  only  complex  ions 
but  also  the  original  ions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  copper- 
ammonia  compoimds  (§  244)  behave  in  this  way. 

286.  Aluminium  silicate,  kaolin,  is  formed  in  nature  by  the 
weathering  of  the  numerous  alkali-alumina  double  silicates,  the 
alkali  silicate  being  dissolved  out,  \eaving  the  insoluble  aluminium 
silicate.  Gay  is  aluminium  silicate;  it  is  usually  colored  brown 
by  iron  oxide.  It  is  the  essential  raw  material  of  the  ceramic 
industries,  being  used  both  for  rough  bricks  and  the  finest  china- 
ware  ;  of  course  the  better  grades  require  better  sorts  of  clay.  Bricks 
are  molded  out  of  ferruginous  and  calcareous  clays  (loam)  and  then 
baked  ("burned,"  or  "fired")  till  they  become  firm.  Under  the 
head  of  earthenxoare^  or  porous  ware  (faience,  majolica,  etc.,  and 
common  crockery)  we  include  all  articles  which  consist  of  burned 
clay  (frequently  mixed  with  quartz),  are  porous  and  display 
an  earthy  fracture  and  which  are  covered  with  a  glaze  of  easily 
fusible  silicates.  The  glaze  is  produced  by  introducing  salt  into 
the  kiln.  The  hot  steam  causes  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  so;  rnxv  hydroxide,  which  unite  with  the  clay  to  form  sodium 
aluminium  silicate.  In  porcelain  the  pores  of  the  earthen  mass 
are  completely  filled  with  fused  silicate,  as  a  result  of  the  addition 
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of  feldspar  and  quartz  before  the  burning.  The  less  of  such  sdntLx- 
tures  U  present  the  more  difficult  the  porcelain  is  to  burn  and  the 
less  sensitive  it  is  to  changes  of  temperature. 

Clay  is  the  most  widely  diffused  refractory  material;  it 
rcsUts  not  only  high  temperatures  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, but  chemical  action  as  well. 

UUramaniie  is  a  very  beautiful  blue  pigment,  which  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially by  heating  a  mixture  of  clay,  soda,  sulphur  and  wood  charcoal 
in  the  absence  of  air.  It  occurs  in  nature  aa  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  sodium  aluminium  silicate  with  polysul' 
phidcs  of  sodium.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by 
acids  nith  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  color,  while  it  is  unaffected  by  alkalies.  It  is  stiii  uncertain  what 
>  substance  gives  the  pigment  its  blue  color. 


GALLIUM,  WDIUM,  THALLIUM. 

387.  The  existence  of  gallium  was  predicted  by  Mendblebst  ({217) 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  germanium.  The  hypothetical  eka-tdw 
miniuin  was  discovered  in  1873  by  Lecoq  de  I!oiBHAtinRAN  in  a  aae 
blende  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  Its  spectrum  consists  of  two 
violet  lines.  It  is  a  very  rare  element.  The  metal  is  white,  melts 
as  low  as  30°  and  luia  a  specific  gravity  of  5.9.  It  is  only  superficially 
oxidised  by  the  air  and  is  not  attaclted  by  water.  Like  alumiuium, 
it  is  only  slightly  affected  by  nitric  acid  but  dissolvea  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  well  as  ammonia  and  potassium  hydroxide.  It  forms 
alloys  with  aluminium,  which,  when  the  proportion  of  aluminiiun  iz 
small,  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  because  of  the  depressio.. 
of  the  melting-point  of  gallium,  and  it  decomposes  water  almost  as 
readily  as  sodium. 

In  its  compounds,  also,  gallium  displays  much  analogy  with  aluminium. 
The  hydroxide  dissolves  in  alkalies.  The  chloride,  GaCI,,  fumes  in  tha 
air  like  AlClj  and  its  aqueous  solution  yields  hydrochloric  acid  OD  evap- 
oration. Tlie  sulphate  gives  an  alum,  Oa-(SO.),-{NH,)^0.24HA 
with  ammonium  sulphate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  gallium 
onlv  from  an  acetic  acid  solution,  in  which  respect  gaUium  resembles 
jinc  ((269). 

Indium  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  periodio 
tiyatem  fjSlfl),  so  that  it  will  be  passed  over  here  with  a  brief  deserip- 
Uon.     It  was  discovered  through  its  spectrum,  a  blue  line.     This  els* 
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ment,  too,  occurs  very  rarely,  being  found  in  certain  hlendefi.  The 
m  e  t  a  1  is  white;  m.-pt.,  176°;  sp.  g.,  7.42.  It  is  pernmnent  in  the  air; 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  to  the  oxide 
InjOg.  The  chloride  InCl,  is  hygroscopic;  its  aqueous  solution  does 
not  decompose  on  evaporation.  The  sulphate  forms  an  alum  with 
ammonium  sulphate.     The  hydroxide  dissolves  in  alkalies. 

288.  Thallium  is  the  most  common  of  these  three  elements,  notwith- 
standing it  always  occurs  in  limited  amounts.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  "  Abraum  saiW  carnallite  and  sylvite  and  frequently  also  in  different 
native  sulphides.  When  the  zinc  blendes  are  roasted  in  sulphuric  acid 
factories  the  thallium  goes  off  \vith  the  fumes  and  settles  in  the  flue  dust 
and  chamber  mud.  From  these  deposits  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  (or  better  hydri- 
odic)  acid,  whereupon  the  sparingly  soluble  chloride  (or  iodide)  is 
deix)sited.  This  element  was  also  discovered  with  the  spectroscoi)e 
(Crookes);    its  sj)ectrum  is  a  bright  green  line. 

Thallium  is  a  soft  metal,  about  Uke  sodium,  and  has  a  bluish  color  like 
lead.  Sp.  g.,  11.8;  m.-pt.,  290**.  In  moist  air  it  oxidizes  very  rapidly 
at  the  surface;  but  it  does  not  decomjx^sc  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. When  heated  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  readily,  but  hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  slowly 
because  of  the  slight  solubility  of  the  chloride. 

There  are  two  sets  of  compounds:  the  thaUous  compounds,  derived 
from  the  oxide  TI2O,  and  the  thallic  compounds,  from  the  oxide  TljO,. 
The  former  resemble  those  of  the  alkalies  and  silver  very  much.  This 
similarity  shows  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  solubility  of  the  hydroxide 
and  the  carbonate,  whose  solutions  react  alkaline.  Moreover,  many 
thallium  salta  are  isomorphous  with  potassium  salts  and,  like  the  latter, 
give  double  salts  with  platinum  chloride,  e.g.  TljPtClc.  Further 
thtTe  is  an  alum  Tl2S04Al2(S04)3.24H20,  as  well  as  other  double  sul- 
phates,  e.g.  TljSO^  •  MgS04  •  GHjO,  which  are  analogous  to  the  corre- 
sponding potassium  double  salts.  On  the  other  hand  thallium  resembles 
silver  and  lead  in  the  small  solubility  of  its  halides  (the  iodide  is  the 
least,  and  the  chloride  the  most,  soluble)  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
order  of  solubility  of  these  compounds. 

In  the  thallic  compounds  the  element  is  trivalent,  like  the  other 
elements  of  the  group;  furthermore,  like  the  compounds  of  the  latter, 
i  the  thallic  compounds  readily  form  complex  salts,  and  undergo  con- 
siderable hydrolysis  when  dissolved  in  water. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

289.  The  five  elements  last  considered,  B,  Al,  Ga,  In,  Tl,  form 
a  natural  group,  in  which  the  last  three  display  particular  similarity 
to  each  other  in  their  physical  pro}>erties.  Something  analogous 
was  observed  with  copper,  silver  and  gold  in  the  first  group  and 
with  zinc,  cadmium  and  mercury  in  the  second  group.  The  fol- 
lowing table  affords  a  brief  comparison  of  certain  physical  datar 


Atomic  weight. 
Specific  gravity, 
Melting-point.  . 


B 


11.0 
2.45 
very  high 


Al 

Ga 

In 

27.1 

70 

115 

2.58 

5.9 

7.4 

700*^ 

30° 

176* 

Tl 


204.1 
11.8 
290** 


In  the  spectra  of  Ga,  In  and  Tl  it  is  again  noticeable  that  the 
lines  move  towards  the  red  end  as  the  atomic  weight  increases 
(§  265). 

As  to  their  chemical  nature  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the 
elements  of  this  group  are  trivalent  and  that  the  basicity  of  their 
oxides  increases  with  rising  atomic  weight;  boron  hydroxide  (boric 
acid)  has  exclusively  acid  properties,  but  the  hydroxides  of  the 
other  elements,  even  T1(0H)3,  are  also  soluble  in  alkalies.  As 
most  of  the  lower  oxides  of  the  metals  are  more  strongly  basic  than 
the  higher  oxides,  it  is  not  strange  that  thallous  hydroxide  is  a  strong 
base. 

THE  RARE  EARTHS. 


290.  In  the  middle  of  the  periodic  table  (p.  301)  are  located  a  number 
of  clement.s,  which  are  classed  under  the  term 'Tare  earths."  There  is 
still  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  particularly  as  to 
their  elemental  nature.  Tliis  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  great  simi- 
larity biHwiK^n  the  elements  and  the  consec^uent  difficulty  in  separating 
them.  They  may  l)e  arranged  in  two  groups:  the  cerium  group  con- 
taining the  elements  lanthammi.  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium 
and  samarium  ;  and  the  yttrium  group  containing  europium,  terbium, 
dysprosium,  holmium,  yttrium,  gadolinium,  erbium,  thulium  and 
vt  terbium. 

These  elements  occur  in  various  rare  minerals  which  have  been  found 
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principally  in  Sweden  and  Greenland,  viz.,  ceriie,  gadoliniUf  euxeniU^ 
orthUe^  etc. 

Since  the  use  of  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  thorium  in  the  incandescent 
gas-light  of  AuER  von  Welsbacii  has  created  a  demand  for  them,  mineraJs 
in  which  the  rare  earths  occur  are  being  ardently  sought.  The  interesting 
Ic^ct  has  developed  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  *  *  rare  "  as  was  supposed. 
An  especially  rich  source  of  these  earths  has  been  found  in  nionazite  sarid, 
which  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  United  States  (production 
900,000  lbs.  annually),  Canada  and  Brazil.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  phos- 
phate of  Ca,  La,  Di,  Y  and  Er,  with  varying  amounts  of  thorium  silicate 
and  thorium  phosphate. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  rare  earths  from  these  minerals  the  latter  are 
powdered  very  finely  and  heated  to  faint-red  heat  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Thus  the  rare  earths  are  changed  into  sulphates  and  the 
silicic  acid  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  condition.  The  sulphates  tre 
then  taken  uj)  in  ice-water,  in  which  they  dissolve  much  more  readily 
than  in  warm  water  (since  a  difficultly  soluble  hydrate  is  formed  at  a 
higher  temperature).  From  this  cold  solution  they  can  be  precipitated 
with  oxalic  acid,  their  oxalates  being  almost  insoluble  even  in  dilute 
acids.  Thus  they  are  freed  from  Ca,  Fe,  etc.  The  oxalates  are  then 
converted  into  oxides  by  heating. 

The  separation  of  these  oxides  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Various 
method.-*  are  in  use,  by  which  the  separation  of  the  eerie  earths  is 
fairly  well  accomplished ;  but  for  the  numerous  ytteric  earths  no  suc- 
cessful method  has  yet  been  devised.  Some  of  the  methods  employed 
for  the  eerie  earths  are  as  follows :  The  insolubility  of  the  sulphates  of 
cerium,  lanthanum  and  didymium  in  a  saturated  sodium  sulphate  solu- 
tion (by  reason  of  the  formation  of  double  suits)  is  made  use  of  to  sep- 
arate them  from  erbium,  ytterbium  and  yttrium.  The  nitrates  of  the 
various  metals  of  this  group  differ  markedly  in  their  stability  on  heat- 
ing ;  hence  another  method  of  separation  has  been  devised,  by  which 
the  nitrates  are  decomposed  one  after  another  by  heating  and  those  that 
remain  undecomposed  after  each  successive  heating  are  extracted  with 
water.  A  third  method  is  the  fractional  precipitation  of  the  solutions 
with  ammonia.  Further,  by  fractional  precipitation  with  potassium 
chromate  (the  insoluble  neutral  chromates  being  deixjsited),  separations 
can  \xi  accomplished  which  are  otherwise  very  difficult. 

The  ytteric  earths  are  separated  after  Urbain  by  mixing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  their  nitrates  with  bismuth  nitrate,  which  is  iso- 
niorphous  with  them.  From  this  solution  they  separate  out  as  mixed 
crystals  with  the  bismuth  nitrate,  the  different  kinds  of  mixed  crystals 
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having  different  solubilities.  If  a  fractional  crystallization  is  twii- 
durlcd,  certain  of  the  rare  earths  accumubte  in  the  first  crys'alliia- 
tions,  others  in  the  last  cryetallizations,  the  middle  ones  cDDsistIng 
almost  wholly  of  bismuth  nitrate. 

Most  of  the  rare  earlh  metals  form  only  one  oitide,  havio);  the 
formula  M,Oj:  cerium,  praseodj-mium  jind  neodyniium  have  hight-r 
oxidea  as  well ;   of  these  CeOi  is  able  to  form  salta. 

The  best  method  of  delprting  these  metals  Is  by  spertroscopy. 
The  spcrtra  of  the  cerir'  mclals  are  sfttiafactorily  known  ;  those  of  the 
ytleric  metals  are  not  so  well  known.  Manyof  the  latter  arc  cbaracteriaed 
by  absorption  bands,  thus  dysprosium,  hulmium  and  thulium.  Olbepa, 
like  yttrium  gadolinium  and  ytterbium,  whose  oxides  and  salts  are 
rolorlpBs,  do  not  give  an  absorption  spectrum,  but  tlieir  spark  spectrum 
is  characteristic.  The  spectra  of  the  ytterio  earths  display  a  great 
many  lines.  Furthermore,  investigations  of  the  ultraviolet  spoctra 
(photographic)  have  furnished  important  information 

In  addition  to  these  kinds  of  s|>ectra  the  pliosphoresccnue  spectrum 

should  be  mentioned  as  an  important  means  of  investigation,  especially 

to  determine    he  purity  of  these  earths.     When  the  earths  are  placed 

1  evacuated  tube  and  expo.'ied  to  the  aclion  of  cathode  rays,  the 

^.earths  become  luminous,  a   phenomenon    that  is  known  as  cathodic 

1, phosphorescence.     The  spectrum  of  the  phosphorescence  has  character- 

r.istic  lines.     It  has  been  proved  that  (he  pcrfe<'tly  pure  earihs  do  rtot 

flhow  the  phospherescence,  hut   that  il   is  caused  by  extremely  slight 

f  admixtures  of  other  earths.     The  maximum  influence  is  caused  in  m«tst 

cases  by  an  admixture  of  1-0. 1""-      Tlip  disappenranre  of  the  p^onpho^- 

escenee  is  therefore  a  meins  of  tdlinE  when  the  earth    is   pure.      On 

the  other  hand   however,  the  characteristic  phosphon-scence  spectram 

ran  be  used  to  recognize  some  of  the  earths. 

Cerium  occurs  prinripa'ly  in  cerile  Cos  high  as  fiO%),  Its  salts  are 
colorless  when  pure  and  give  no  absorption  spectrum  (S  263). 

The  metal  looks  like  iron  and  is  quite  permanent  in  the  air.  At  an 
elevated  temperature  it  takes  6re.  It  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  the  cerom 
sails,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  oxide  CejO,  and  are  colorless,  and 
the  eerie  aalU,  derivable  from  CeO„  which  are  yellow  or  brown.  Cerium 
is  thus  quadrivalent  (as  the  existence  of  the  fluoride  CeF,-II,0  also 
indicates)  and  so  belongs  to  the  fourth  group  of  thejieriodic  system. 
When  chlorine  is  paswd  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  cerous  salt  a  yel- 
low precipitate  of  CeC^  is  obtained. 

Lanthanum  is  only  Irivalcnt.  Its  oxide  La,0,  and  its  salts  are  color- 
less  when  pure. 
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Didymium  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  element  but  Auer  von  Wels- 
BACH  succeeded  in  splitting  it  up  into  two  components,  called  praseody- 
mium and  neodjrmium.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  making  use  of 
the  difference  in  solubility  of  their  potassium  double  sulphates  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassiuip  sulphate.  The  praseodymium  salts 
are  green  and  give  green  solutions;  the  neodjinium  salts  have  an  ame- 
thyst color  and  give  pink  solutions.  The  absorption  spectra  of  the 
two  elements  differ  considerably. 

Scandium  is  likewise  a  trivalent  element.  Its  existence  was  pre- 
dicted by  Mendeleeff,  who  called  it  ekaboran.  Its  trivalence  places 
it  in  the  aluminium  group.  The  hydroxide  ScCOH;,  is  gelatinous,  but 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali. 

Ytterbium.  —  The  oxide  YbjOj  is  the  main  constituent  of  erbia 
(obtained  from  euxenite  and  gadolinite) ,  which  also  contains  the  oxides 
of  scandium,  yttrium,  erbium,  etc.  Ytterbia  (oxide)  is  obtained  by 
fractional  heating  of  the  nitrate  mixture  (see  above).  The  salts  of 
ytterbium  are  colorless  and  give  no  absorption  spectrum. 

The  salts  of  samarium  are  yellow  and  have  a  characteristic  absorp- 
tion spectrum. 

TITAHIUM,  ZIRCONIUM  AND  THORIUIL 

291.  These  uncommon  elements  are  related  to  carbon  and  silicon  in  the 
same  way  as  K,  Rb  and  Cs  are  to  Li  and  Na,  and  as  Ca,  Sr  and  Ba 
are  to  Be  and  Mg.  Titanium  and  zirconium  still  give  acid-forming 
oxides,  while  thorium  forms  only  basic  oxides. 

Titanium  displays  very  close  analog}"  to  silicon;  it  frequently  occurs 
with  the  latter  but  always  in  a  small  amount.  The  element  can  be 
obtained  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  with  aluminium.  It  is  white,  very 
hard  and  extremely  refractory.  Sp.  g.  4.87.  Titanium  dioxide,  TiOj, 
occurs  in  three  modifications:  rviile,  anatase  and  brookiie.  Titanium 
chloride,  TiClf,  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  the  carbide,  which  is  pre- 
pared in  the  electric  furnaw.  TiCl*  is  liquid  and  fumes  in  the  air  because 
of  decomposition  by  atmospheric  water  into  HCl  and  T.i(0H)4.  Titanic  acid, 
Ti(0H)4,  separates  out  as  a  white  amorphous  powder  when  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  a  titanate  is  treated  with  ammonia.  This  action 
is  due  to  the  weak  basic  character  of  ammonia  and  the  weak  acid  nature 
of  titanic  acid;  as  a  result  the  ammonium  titanate  is  completely  hydro- 
lyzed  (§  239).  Like  silicic  and  stannic  acids,  titanic  acid  readily  forms 
poly-acids  (§195).  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  titanates,  which 
arc  also  obtained  by  fusing  TiO^  with  alkalies.  On  the  other  hand 
titanic  acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;   it  then  remains 
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iii  solution  even  when  poured  into  water,  because  the  excess  of  bvA- 
phuric  acid  hinders  hydrnlytic  dissociat'on.  Higher  as  well  as  lower 
oxides  of  titanium  are  knowo.  The  lemon-yellow  oxide  TiO,  is  formed 
on  treating  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  Ti(OH)i  with  hydrogen  per, 
oxide  (i3S). 

Ztrconium  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  rirmn,  ZrSiO,.  It  is  not 
redured  fnini  the  the  oside  by  alumioium,  Moissan  obtained  *irco- 
nium  carbide,  CZr,  from  zircon  directly  by  heating  it  with  sugar 
charcoal  in  an  electric  furnace  (1000  amp.  and  40  volts)  for  ten 
minutes.  The  silicon  for  the  moat  part  volatilizes  If  the  carbide 
is  treated  with  chlorine  at  dull-red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the 
chloride.  Zirconium  chloride  beha\'es  with  water  in  the  same  way 
as  TiCl,  and  SnCl,.  The  hydroxide,  Zr(OH)„  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  acid  solutions  as  a  voluminous  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
but  on  being  fused  with  the  latter  it  forms  saltiS  such  as  Na2ZrO,  and 
Na,ZrO„  which  are  decomposable  by  water.  The  basic  character  of 
the  hydroxide  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  sulphate,  Zr(SO,)j, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  can  be  recrystalUaed  out  of  water.  Zi'rconia, 
ZtOj,  emits  a  very  bright  light  when  heated  strongly  and  can  therefore 
be  used  advantageously  instead  of  lime  in  the  Dbummond  light  (|  13). 

Thorium  is  at  present  obtained  mainly  from  monaxitc  sand;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  llwriie  of  .\rendal.  The  hydroxide  ThtOH),  is  insoluble 
in  alkalies.     The  sulphate  crj-slallizes  with  9H,0. 

Thoria  and  coria  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  incandeuxttt 
gan-light  of  A.  von  Welsbacm.  A  finely  woven  cotton  "mantle"  ia 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium.  In 
which  the  two  are  contained  in  such  a  proportion  that  after  ignition 
the  ash  contains  9S-9!I%  thoria  and  2-1%  ceria.  Wlien  this  asliec 
mantle  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  a  Bunsen  burner  it  gives  out  au 
intense  light.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  sueh  an  ash. 
mantle  emits  only  a  small  proportion  of  red  rays  and  rays  of  still  greater 
wave-length,  but  mainly  gives  out  raj's  of  shorter  wave-length;  hence 
very  little,  if  any,  eaergj-  is  lost  by  the  emission  of  feebly  luminous  rays. 
However,  it  is  found  that  a  mantle  consisting  of  thoria  or  ceria  alone 
or  of  the  two  oxides  in  a  proportion  different  from  the  above  produces 
very  little  light.  So  far  as  the  ceria  is  concerned  this  is  due  to  its  being 
present  in  eueh  an  excess  that  it  cannot  all  be  raised  by  the  Hame  to 
full  incandescence.  An  analogous  phenomenon  is  seen  in  an  ordinary 
fliirae,  which  when  smoking  (i.e.  when  too  mu<'h  carbon  is  present) 
gives  less  light  than  when  not  smoking.  That  it  is  not  the  thoria  which 
emits  the  light  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  mantle  consisting  chiefly 
of  ceria  and  containing  only  1-2^  of  thoria  pn>dures  verj-  little  light. 
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We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  mantle  minute  particles  of  ceria 
are  spread  out  upon  the  very  poor  heat-conductor,  thoria;  thus,  since 
their  mass  is  small,  they  are  able  to  reach  the  high  temperature  at  which 
they  emit  the  desired  bright  light ;  for  the  brightness  of  a  flame  increases 
with  about  the  fifth  power  of  the  temperature. 

In  the  incandescent  electric  light  of  Xernst  the  incandescent  body 
("  glower  *0  has  the  form  of  a  wire  rod,  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  rare 
earths  (Zr,  Th,  Yt,  Ce,  etc.)  and  glazed.  Both  ends  of  the  rod  are  con- 
nected with  the  wires  conveying  the  current.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
the  rod  is  a  non-conductor,  but  if  it  is  warmed  (by  a  burning  match,  e.g.) 
a  current  begins  to  pass  through  (if  the  potential  is  high  enough)  in 
gradually  increasing  amount;  this  heats  the  glower  still  higher  so  that 
in  a  short  time  it  reaches  bright  incandescence.  The  interesting  feature 
of  this  lamp  b  that  a  substance  which  is  a  non-conductor  at  ordinary 
temperatures  becomes  a  conductor  at  a  higher  temperature.  In  its 
more  recent  form  the  Nernst  lamp  is  supplied  with  an  automatic  elec- 
tric "  heater  '*  close  to  the  wire,  so  that  no  "  lighting  '*  is  required.  By 
reason  of  its  efficiency  this  lamp  bids  fair  to  be  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  According  to  Nernst,  the  "  glower  *'  conducts  the  elec- 
tricity by  an  electrolytic  process  and  not  like  a  metal.  One  of  the 
grounds  for  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  the  conductivity  of  a  metal 
decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  that  in  the  case  of  electrolytes 
it  in(Teases.  Moreover,  the  continued  use  of  a  direct  current  results  in 
the  deposition  of  metal  at  the  cathode  end  of  the  rod. 

Nernst  also  found  that  below  1700°»pure  oxides  do  not  conduct 
the  current  perceptibly,  while  mixtures  do.  The  case  is  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  aqueous  solutions.  Pure  water  is  a  non-conductor;  so 
is  pure  hydrogen  chloride;  only  when  they  are  mixed  does  conductivity 
appear.  Similarly,  both  thoria  and  magnesia  are  non-conductors  by 
themselves,  but,  if  they  are  mixed,  we  have  conductivity. 

Thorium  is  one  of  the  radio-active  elements.  It  givas  off  an  emana- 
tion and  the  latter  yields  an  induced  radio-activity;  both  disappear  by 
radiation.  The  characteristic  periods  during  which  their  radiation 
intensity  decreases  to  half  its  original  value  are:  for  the  emanation  55 
seconds,  and  for  he  induced  radio-activity  11  hours.  These  periods 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  radium  and  the  products  of  its  decom- 
position. Ramsay  and  Hahn  succeeded  in  separating  from  thoric  oxide 
a  compound  whose  activity  was  found  to  be  150,000  times  as  great  as 
that  of  thoric  oxide  itself,  and  which  is  probably  formed  from  thorium. 
It  is  called  radio-thorium. 
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VAMADIUM.  BIOBIUM  (Columbium),  TANTALnM. 

aga.  These  rare  elements  are  iitlied  to  nilrngpn  and  phosphonis  in 
their  properiieaand  the  formulirof  their  rompoundg,  As  in  all  the  other 
groups  the  metallic  character  becurats  more  prominent  as  the  atomic 
weight  increases.  All  three  are  [i  epareil  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  rods  uf  Iht  oxides  in  a  vucuuni. 

Vanadium,  which  occurs  in  certain  iron  ores  and  in  vanadinUe,  a  lead 
vanadate,  b  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  ram  pound- types.  There 
are,  for  example,  four  chlorides:  VCIj,  VClj,  \'C1,  and  \'C\^.  Aa  oxy- 
chloride,  VOCIj,  also  is  knov,-ii,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  hke  POC'lj. 
The  highest  oxide,  V'jOc,  a  brown  substance,  is  an  acid  anhydride;  it 
forms  salts  which  may  be  derived  from  the  acids  HjVO,  (ortho-acid) 
and  HVOj,  metavanadic  acid,  and  is  thus  analogous  to  PjOj. 

An  important  salt  is  the  ammonium  nictavanadaU,  NHjVO,;  it  is 
insoluble  in  ammonium  chloride  solution,  which  property  is  valuable  in 
separating  vanadium  from  its  ores.  The  latter  are  fused  with  caustic 
soda  and  saltpetre,  producing  sodium  vanadate,  which  is  extracted 
with  water.  On  saturating  this  solution  with  ammonium  (chloride, 
NH^^'0,  separates  out  after  a  while  as  a  sandy  powder.  Heating  converts 
it  into  VjOj,    This  also  serves  as  the  characteristic  test  for  vanudic  acid. 

Vanadium  is  finding  various  usea,  both  as  the  brown  oxide  and  in 
alloys.  It  ia  of  some  iraportdnce  for  the  manufacture  of  special  steels. 
Moreover  it  ia  much  less  rare  than  was  supposed,  for  traces  of  it  occur 
in  many  granitic  and  other  rocks, 

niobium  (frequently  called  columhium)  and  tantalum  form  volatile 
chlorides,  NbClj  and  TaCI,,  which  (like  PCI5)  are  decomposed  by  water. 
Particularly  characteristic  of  these  elements  are  their  double  fluoridea, 
2KF.NbOF,  and  2KF.TaFs.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble,  the 
former  readily  soluble,  in  water.  Use  is  made  of  these  eompounda  in 
separating  the  two  elements.  The  oxides  Xb,Oj  and  Ta,Os  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bases  form  salts  of  niobie  acid,  H,NbO„  and  tantalic  actd, 
HjTaO,.  The  element  niobium  is  obtained  in  the  free  stale  by  heating 
niobie  acid  with  sugar  charcoal  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  then  con- 
tains about  3%  of  carbon.  As  it  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  it  resembles 
boron  or  silicon  more  than  it  does  the  metals. 

Tantalum  metal  is  also  very  indifferent  to  chemical  reagents,  tbou^ 
it  absorbs  hydrogen  grcf-dily  and    also  forms  ca'hides.     M.-pt.,  2300°, 
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It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  giving  a  wire  of  higher  tensile  strength 
than  steel.  Recently  very  fine  filaments  of  metallic  tantalum  have 
been  employed  in  incandescent  electric  lamps  instead  of  the  carbon 
filaments,  the  consumption  of  energy  per  candle  power  being  consider- 
ably reduced. 


CHROMIUM  GROUP. 


Chromium. 


293.  This  element  occurs  principally  in  chromite,  FeO-OaOa 
(§  294),  and  less  conmionly  in  crocoite,  PbCr04.  The  former 
serves  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  chromium  compounds; 
for  this  purpose  it  is  very  finely  powdered  and  fused  with  an  alkali^ 
thus  forming  chromates,  which  are  extracted  with  water. 

The  element  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  it  was  prepared  pure  on  a  large  scale  by  Moissan. 
He  reduced  chromium  oxide,  Cr203,  with  charcoal  in  the  electric 
furnace.  An  easier  method  is  that  of  Goldschmidt  (§  284),  by 
which  chromium  oxide  is  reduced  with  aluminium  filings.  If  care 
is  taken  to  have  an  excess  of  chromium  oxide  present,  the  metal  is 
obtained  entirely  free  from  aluminium. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  lustrous  and  takes  a  polish.  It 
does  not  melt  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  but  is  completely  liquefied 
in  the  electric  furnace.  It  does  not  scratch  glass  (although  the 
carbide  €203  scratches  quartz  and  topaz).  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures its  behavior  is  that  of  a  precious  metal,  i.e.,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  air. 

Chromium  forms  three  sets  of  compounds,  derived  from 
CrO,  chroinous  oxide;  Cr203,  chromic  oxide;  and  CrOs,  chromic 
anhydride. 
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These  compounds  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxj'gen 
and  go  over  into  chromic  comjjounds;  henpc  they  can  only  be  pre- 
served away  from  the  air.  A  solution  of  the  chromous  chloride, 
CrCla,  is  obtained  by  reducing  chrotnif  chloride.  Cr2C'lo,  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  haa  a  beautiful  blue  color,  which  soon 
turns  to  green  because  of  oxidation.  If  the  solution  of  chromous 
chloride  is  poured  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sodiuni  acetate, 
chromous  acetate  ia  preci|iitated  as  a  red  crystalline  powder,  whicli 
is  much  more  permanent  in  tlie  air  than  the  other  chromium  salts 
and  can  therefore  be  used  tor  their  preparation.  Tlie  hydroxide 
CrC0H)2  ia  yellow. 


CHROMIC  COMPODBDS. 

254-  Chromic  oxide,  CraOa,  is  formed  by  heating  chromic 
anhydride,  CrOg,  or  ammonium  chromate  (§  105).  It  can  l>e 
obtained  crystallized  by  passing  chromyl  chloride,  CrOaC'lj,  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  The  amorphous  compound  is  green;  the  crystals 
are  black..  After  ignition  it  ia  insoluble  in  acids.  When  fused 
with  silicates  it  colors  the  latter  green,  whence  its  use  as  a  pigment 
for  coloring  glass  and  chinaware  (chrome  green), 

GuiONET'a  green,  a  beautiful  pigment,  is  prepared  by  fu^ng 
potassium  dichroraate  (1  jjart)  with  traric  acid  (3  parts).  The 
potassium  borate  is  dissolved  out  with  water,  leaving  the  coloring 
substance,  CraOa  ^HjO. 

The  hydrogel  of  ckromic  oxide,  Cr20anHzO,  is  precipitated 
when  a  chromium  salt  ia  treated  with  ammonia.  It  is  light  blue 
but  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  a  green  solution.  On 
boiling  this  solution  a  lower  hydrate  of  another  color  is  deposited. 
The  cause  of  this  precipitation  is  readily  understood,  if  it  ia  assumed 
that  the  saturated  solution  of  the  lower  hydrate  conUins  less 
chromium  ions  than  that  of  the  higher  hydrate.  The  alkaline 
eoiution  is  thus  supersaturated  in  respect  to  the  lower  hydrate  and 
the  latter  must  be  deposited.  The  solubility  of  chromic  hydroxide 
In  alkalies  shows  its  slightly  acidic  character;  it  can  also  form  salts 
with  other  metals,  moat  of  which  salts  are  derived  from  CrO-OH. 
An  exainfile  of  this  tyiie  is  the  mineral  chromile. 

Chromium  hydroxide  is  only  a  weak  base;   it  does  not  fomi  ; 
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salts  with  weak  acids  such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  etc. 
{cf.  §  239). 

Chromium  chloride,  CrCla,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  chromic  oxide  and  carbon  in  a  current  of  chlorine;  it  then 
sublimes  in  brilliant  violet  crystal-laminse.  Chromic  chloride  thus 
obtained  dissolves  in  cold  water  very  slowl}^,  but  if  traces  of 
chromous  chloride  are  present  it  dissolves  readily.  According  to 
OsTWALD,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  catalytic  acceleration  of  the 
velocity  of  solution.  The  resulting  solution  is  green;  on  eva|X)ra- 
tion  green  deliquescent  cr>'stals  of  the  composition  Cr2Cl6  121120 
separate  out.  These  crystals  are  also  obtained  from  the  solution 
of  the  hydrogel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  At  1200-1300°  the  vapor 
density  corres|X)nd3  to  the  fornmla  CrCla. 

Chromic  sulphate,  Cr2(S04)3,  like  other  chromium  salts 
(nitrate,  chrome  alum,  etc.),  has  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolv- 
ing in  cold  Avater  to  a  violet  solution,  which  turns  green  on  warm- 
ing. On  cooling,  this  green  color  changes  back  to  violet  (rather 
slow^ly  with  the  sulphate  solution  but  rapidly  with  other  salts). 
On  slowly  evaporating  the  violet  solution  at  room  temperature  the 
salt  crystallizes  out,  the  sulphate,  for  instance,  w-ith  fifteen  molecules 
of  water;  the  green  solution,  however,  yields  only  an  amorphous 
viscid  mass. 

In  investigating  these  phenomena  the  sulphate  solution  has 
been  usually  employed,  since  its  green  modification  can  be  kept 
the  longest.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  depends 
on  a  splitting  off  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  mol.  H2SO4  from  2  mols. 
sulphate)  and  that  green  **chrom-sulphuric  acids"  are  formed, 
i.e.  sutetances  with  a  complex  chrom-sulphuric  acid  ion,  since 
thoy  do  not  give  tests  for  either  chromium  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  only  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  can  l>e  precipitated  from 
a  green  solution  of  the  sulphate  directly  with  barium  chloride,  or 
in  other  words,  only  a  third  of  the  S04-ions  of  the  original  violet 
solution  are  still  present.  The  transition  from  the  violet  solution 
to  the  green  can  therefore  be  formulated  in  this  way: 

2Cr2(S04)3  +H2O =H2S044-[Cr40(S04)4)S04. 

violet  com  Til  ex  ion 

green 

Only  those  S04-groups  in  italics  are  precipitated. 
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In  a  moderate  state  o£  dilution  these  chrom-aiJphuric  acids 
as  strongly  ionized  as  aulphiiric  atid  ilself. 

An  analogous  behavior  is  shown  by  chromic  chloride,  CrCla*] 
A  violet  solution  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  violet  soli 
tion  of  the  auljihate  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  barium  chloride^^ 
The  chlorine  can  then  be  completely  precipitated  with  silver 
nitrate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  solution  is  boiled  for 
a  time,  however,  and  then  cooled,  silver  nitrate  will  precipitate 
only  two  of  the  three  chlorine  atoms  directly  under  the  saiue  con- 
ditions; the  third  must  have  gone  with  chromium  to  form  a  con>- 
plex  ion. 

Chrome  alum,  KaS04-Cra(S04}3 -241^20,  is  best  prepared  by 
passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  potassium  dictiromata 
containing  free  sulphuric  acid: 

KaCr^Oj  +  H2SO4  +  3S0a  =  KaSO*  ■  02(804)3  +  H2O. 

It  can  be  obtained  in  finely  developed  octahedrons  with  edges 
several  centimeters  in  length.     It  Ls  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning., 

CHROMA  TES. 

255.  There  are  numerous  salts  uf  the  formula  M2Cr04  which 
are  derived  from  the  oxide  CrOa,  chromic  anhydride,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3;  but  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  sulphuric  acid  itaelf,  H3SO4,  is  also  a  stable  compound, 
chromic  acid,  HaCr04,  has  not  as  yet  been  isolate<.l.  When  an 
add  is  added  to  a  chromate  only  the  anhydride  is  obtained;  the 
acid  HaCrO*  breaks  up  forthwith  into  water  and  anhydride.  The 
salts  of  chromic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding^^ 
Bidphates. 

Chromic  anhydride  is  obtained  on  afldJng  sulphuric  acid  to 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate;    it  separates 
in  the  form  of  long  red  rhombic  needles,  which,  when  freed 
all  sulphuric  acid,  do  not  deliquesce  in  the  air.    TTiey  an 
soluble  in  water.     Heating  to  200°  breaks  them  up  into 
oxide  and  oxygen: 

2Cr03-CraOs+30. 


I 


Chromium  trioxide  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing-agent;  itdB 
tion  cannot  be  filtered  through  paper  because  it  dcstroj-s  the  p 
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by  oxidation.  When  strong  alcohol  is  dropped  on  chromic  anhy- 
dride it  takes  fire,  chromic  oxide  (Cr203)  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  oxidized  to  chlorine  and  water,  sulphur- 
ous acid  to  sulphuric  acid.  On  passing  dry  ammonia  over  CrOa 
crystals,  the  gas  takes  fire  and  the  oxide  is  reduced.  When  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  oxygen  and  chromium  sulphate. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  reduces  the  aqueous  solution,  sulphur  being 
deposited.  Chromic  anhydride  thus  displays  various  characteristics 
of  peroxides  such  as  Pb02,  Ba02,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  salts  of  chromic  acid,  e.g.  K2Cr04, 
there  are  also  d  i  chromates,  t  r  i  chromates,  etc.,  which  cun  be 
regarded  as  combinations  of  one  molecule  of  the  neutral  salt  with 
one  or  more  CrQa  molecules: 

K2Cr04+CrC)3  =  K2Cr207;  K2C:04  +  2Cr03=K2Cr30io,  etc. 

Dichromate  Trichroznate 

If  J  molecule  of  sulphm-ic  acid  is  added  to  1  molecule  of 
chromate,  the  yellow  color  of  the  chromate  solution  is  changed  to 
the  red  color  of  the  dichromate;  a  Cr04-ion  gives  up  its  electrical 
charge  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  free 
acid,  thus  yielding  water  and  forming,  together  with  a  second 
CK)4  ion,  the  red  ion  0207: 

4K"  +  2Cr04" + 2H*  +  SO4''  =  4K* + 0207'' + HgO  +  SO4". 

Acid  salts  of  chromic  acid  do  not  exist  on  account  of  this  reducing 
effect  of  the  hydrogen  ions  on  the  Cr04-ions,  for  which  reason  alsc 
free  chromic  acid,  H2Cr04,  is  incapable  of  independent  existence. 

Chromic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  since  its  insoluble  (in  water)  salts, 
e.g.  those  of  barium,  lead  and  silver,  are  readily  dissolved  by 
strong  acids  (§  146). 

Alkali  chromates  are  invariably  obtained  by  fusing  a  chromium 
compound  with  an  alkali  carbonate  and  an  oxidizing-agent.  The 
latter  is  unnecessary  wnen  the  fused  mass  can  be  brought  suffi- 
ciently in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  stirring.  Chromite 
is  worked  up  commercially  into  chromates  in  this  way;  it  is  cal- 
cined with  soda  and  lime  above  1000°  in  a  reverberatory  furnace: 

2Cr203  •  FeO+ 4Na2C03  +  4CaO + 70 

-  4Na2Cr04  +4CaC03  +  FeaOa- 
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The  resulting  sodium  chroraate  is  lixiviated  and  siilph\iric  arid 
ia  added  to  its  solution;  on  evaporation  eodiuni  dichromate, 
NR2O2O7,  crjstAllizea  out,  and  this  can  be  conA-erted  into  potassium 
dichromate,  a  well-known  salt,  by  double  dccomposilion  witi 
potassium  chloride. 

The  fusion  is  much  more  readily  accomplisherl  when  cauE 
potash  (KOH)  is  used  instead  of  soda  (NajCOs),  probably  becauc 
fused  potassium  hydroxide  absorl%  oxygen  from  the  air  and  fona 
the  peroxide,  thus  becoming  a  much  more  active  oxygen-cai 
than  soda.  Under  these  circumstances  the  oxidation  proce 
rapidly  and  completely  as  low  as  500°. 

Potassium  dichromate  finds  frequent  use  d&  an  oxidizing-agenl 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  being  itself  reduced  to  chromic  sul[&ated 

KaCraO;  +  mz^O^  "  K2!*04+  OaCSOOa  +  4H2O +30. 

An  important  commercial  task  is  the  regeneration  of  the  chromic  acid 
from  such  a  chromium  sulphate  solution.     The  method  foUowed  in  the 
factories  at  Hnchst,  Germany,  is  an  electrical  one.     The  solution  ie  dec- 
trolyzed  between  lead  electrodes  in  a  vessel  containing  a  diaphragm 
(porous  partition).     By  the  action  of  'he  current  i-hromic  acid  is  formed  '1 
at  the  anode,  while  at  the  cathode  hjilrogen  is  evolved.     Besides  this,  aj 
change  occurs  in  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  both  aides  a 
the  diaphragm;    it  becomes  higher  in  the  anode  portion,  and  lower  ii 
the  cathode  portion.     The  liquid  oxidized  at  the  anode  can  be  used  foffl 
oxidizing  purposes  without  any  further  preparation.     The  chromic  a 
is  again  reduced  to  chromic  o:(ide,  Cr,0,,  and  the  reduced  liquid  b 
introduced  int«  the  cathode  portion,  while  the  liquid  which  previoustjT 
occupied  that  space,  is  brought  over  to  the  anode  side  of  the  diaphr 
When  the  current  is  again  turned  on,  the  liquid  at  the  cathode,  whid 
at  the  beginning  of  this  second  operation  ia  richer  in  sulphuric  arid  thi 
the  liquid  at  the  anode,  yields  its  surplus  to  the  cathode  liquid. 
way  an  accumulatii)n  of  sulphuric  acid  is  avoided,  anil  ihc  same  liqui 
can  really  be  used  continuously  as  an  oxidi zing-agent. 

The  chromates  are  yellow  (except  silver  ehmniate,  which  is  r 
and  the  dichromates  are  red.  Lead  chromate,  PbCr04,  is  insolid 
in  water  and  is  used  as  a  pip^ment  (chrome  ydlotc). 

On  heating  potassium  dichromate  with  potaasiura  chloride  and  sul> 
phuric  acid  a  dark-red  liquid  distils  over,  which  lias  the  comppsitioi) 
CK^Clj  and  the  boiling-point  117°  and  must  be  considered  as  tlie  chlorid* 
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of  chromic  acid;  it  is  called  chromyl  chloride,  or  chromium  oxy chloride: 
JCjCrA  4-  4KC1  +  3H2SO4  =  2Cr02Cl2 + SK^SO^ + SHjO. 

Water  breaks  it  up  into  CrOj  and  HCl. 

CI 
The  semi-chloride  of  chromic  acid,  Cr02<^„,  is  known  only  in  the 

form  of  salts.    The  potassium  salt,  for  example,  is  obtained  by  heating 
potassium  dichromate  \\ith  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid: 

KjCrA  +2HC1  -=2Cr02  <  ^^  4-  H^O. 

It  crystallizes  in  red  prisms. 

On  treating  a  chromic  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  excess 
a  beautiful  blue  coloration  appears,  whi(?h  is  absorbed  by  ether  on  shak- 
ing. It  is  due  to  a  perchromic  acid,  whose  ammonium  salt  NH^CrO^-  HjOj 
can  be  isolated  as  a  violet-black  powder  similar  to  powdered  potassium 
permanganate.  In  concentrated  aqueous  solution  decomposition  soon 
occurs,  the  dichromate  being  formed  and  oxygen  given  off. 

Molybdenum. 

296.  This  comparatively  rare  element  is  found  in  nature  in 
molybdenite,  M0S2,  and  wulfenite,  PbMo04.  The  former  alone  is 
used  in  preparing  molybdenimi  and  its  compounds.  It  is  roasted 
and  so  converted  into  the  trioxide,  M0O3. 

The  element  itself  is  obtained  from  its  oxides  or  chlorides 
by  heating  them  red-hot  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  product 
is  a  steel-gray  powder  which  fuses  with  great  difTiculty  to  a  silvery 
metallic  mass.  Sp.  g.  =8.6.  Heating  in  the  air  converts  it  into 
the  trioxide.  It  is  not  attacked  bv  hvdrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric  acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Molybdenum  also  has  recently  found  a  metallur- 
gical use  in  varying  the  properties  of  steel. 

This  element  Ls  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  compounds; 
some  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be  mentioned  here. 

In  addition  to  the  oxides  M02O3  (weakly  basic)  and  M0O2  (in- 
different) there  is  molybdenum  trioxide,  M0O3,  which,  like  CrOa, 
is  an  acid  anhydride.  It  is  a  white  powder  which  turns  yellow  on 
heating.  It  Ls  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  With  alkalies  it 
forms  molyhdates.  It  has  a  tendency  to  form  p  0 1  y-molybdates^ 
even  stronger  than  the  similar  tendency  of  chromic  anhydride; 
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ammoniutn  heptaniolylxlate,  (NH4)6Mo7034-4HaO  (derivable  from 
the  acid  7H2MoCl4— 4H2U),  tomniouly  known  as  "ammonium 
molybdate,"  la  a  typical  example.  The  addition  of  a  strong  arid 
to  a  molybdate  solution  precipitates  white,  glistening  cryetal-lam- 
ms--  of  molybdic  acid,  HaMoO^,  which  dissolve  in  an  exc^s  of  acid. 
A  solution  thus  prepared  from  ammonium  molybdate  and  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid  serves  as  a  test-reagent  for  phosphoric  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  about  the  rampositton 
(NH4)3P04-14Mo03+4H20  on  warmmg  (c/.  §§  146  and  162). 

Of  the  chlorides  the  compounds  Mods,  MoCU,  and  MoCI^  are 
known.  In  the  oxychlorides  MoOCU  aid  Mot)aCl3  molylxlemim 
can  lie  regarded  as  sexivalent. 

The  chloride  MoClj  does  not  exist  according  to  Muthmann  (ueither 
does  MoO),  but  a  chloride  Mo,Clj  is  known, 

A  very  chamderislic  test  for  moli/lHli^  add  (the  most  common 
molybdenum  compound)  is  the  following:  the  substance  is  mixed 
with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid;  at  first  a  blue  coloration  (a  molybdate 
of  molybdic  oxide)  appears  but  it  soon  turns  green  and  then  brown. 
This  brown  coloration  is  due  to  a  salt  of  the  oxide  M02O3. 


3V7-  The  minerals  in  which  this  clement  chiefly  occurs  are  sckrelite, 
CaWO,,  u-olframiU,  or  Jw//rnm.  (Fe,Mn}WO,.  and  hubnerUe,  MnWO,. 
The  metal  is  obtained  pure  by  the  nielhod  of  (Joldschmidt  ((  284),  i.e. 
by  the  reduction  of  pure  tuugstic  acid  with  aluminium  filings.  The  tem- 
perature thus  produced  is  not  high  enough,  however,  to  convert  the  metal 
into  a  rcguluB,  or  matte.  Stavenhagen  raised  the  temperature  very 
considerably  by  adding  liquid  air  to  the  reduction  mixture  before  igni- 
tion; under  these  conditions  the  separate  particles  of  tungsten  unite  to 
form  a  fused  regulus.  The  mefal  so  obtained  is  very  pure;  sp.  g,,  16,6. 
It  is  malleable  and  scratches  glass.  In  combination  with  carbon  it  is 
very  much  harder.  It  ia  very  permanent  in  the  air.  Sulphuric  acid( 
hydrochloric  acid,  aqua  regia,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  attack  it  very 
slowly,  but  it  rapidly  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric 
ftcids-  Fused  caustic  potash  dissolves  it  slowly  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Tungsten  is  employed  in  the  iron  industry,  since  a  small 
percentage  of  tungsten  increases  the  hardness  of  steel  in  a  marked 
degree  (tungsten,  or  voljram,  steel). 

Tungsten,  hke  chromium  and  molybdenum,  is  also  charaeteri>ed  l^ 
au     bundance  of  compound-types.     The  chlorides  WCl,,  WCt^,  WCS^ 
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and  W(\  are  known  to  exist.  The  lower  ones  are  prepared  from  the 
hexachloride  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide.  The 
hexachloride  itself  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis;  it  is  a  violet-black 
crystalline  substance;  water  converts  it  into  the  anhydride,  WO,. 

Tungstic  anhydride,  WO,,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  hot  solution 
of  a  tungstate  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids  but 
soluble  in  alkalies.  The  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  cold  solution  of  a 
tungstate  precipitates  tungstic  acid,  W0(0H)4[=W(0H)e-H,0].  The 
latter  forms  polyacids,  like  chromic  and  molybdic  acids.  Like  molybdic 
acid  also  it  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids 
to  form  complex  phospho-tungstates  and  arseni-tung- 
states . — The  following  is  a  very  characteristic  teat  for  tungstates:  If 
stannous  chloride  is  added  to  a  tungstate  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate 
(WOj)  is  produced.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  warming, 
a  beautiful  blue  solution  (W3O5)  is  obtained. 

URANIUM. 

298.  The  principal  uranium  mineral  is  uraninite,  which  usually  con- 
tains some  iron.  The  m  e  t  a  1  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
sodium  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  chloride  or  by  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  is  silvery-white  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  18.7.  It  is  much  more  volatile  than  iron  in  the  electric 
furnace.  When  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  it  burns  in  a  current  of 
oxj'gen  as  low  as  170°.  In  the  same  state  it  decomposes  water  slowly 
at  room  temperature.  When  nitrogen  is  passed  over  uranium  the  two 
elements  combine  readily  at  1000°  to  form  a  yellow  nitride.  Another 
interesting  comiK)und  is  the  carbide  CjUj  (obtained  from  uranium  oxide 
and  charcoal  in  the  electric  furnace),  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  water 
yields  not  only  methane  but  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons. 

Uranium  forms  two  sets  of  comix)unds;  in  the  ous  compounds  it  is 
quadrivalent  (UX^),  in  the  ic  compounds  sexivalent  (UX^).  The  former 
pass  readily  into  the  latter.  The  oxide  UOj  has  an  exclusively  basic  char- 
acter; it  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  other  oxides  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen.   It  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  metal  itself. 

Uranic  oxide,  UO,,  is  a  yellow  powder,  prepared  by  heating  the 
nitrate.  The  corresponding  hydroxide,  U(OH)e,  is  not  known,  but  salts 
of  the  compound  U(OH)e-2H,0=U02(OH)3  with  acids  have  been 
prepared.  Since  the  UO,  group  acts  here  as  a  bivalent  radical  it  is 
called  uranyl  and  its  salts  uranyl  salts,  e.g.  UOjCNO,),,  uranyl  nitrate, 
crystallizing  with  6H3O  in  beautiful  greenish-yellow  prisms.  Uranium 
trioxide  also  has  somewhat  the  character  of  an  acid  anhydride;  if  caustic 
potash  and  soda  are  added  to  uranyl  salt  solutions  yellow  urancUes 
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(KjUjOy  and  NajUjOy)  are  precipitated,  which  are  soluble  in  acids. 
Uraninite  can  be  regarded  as  the  uranate  of  uranous  oxide,  U3O, 
«=2U03-U02.  Both  oxides  are  converted  into  this  UjOg  oxide  by  heat- 
ing in  the  air.  Uranium  salts  are  used  to  impart  to  glass  a  beautiful 
greenish-yellow  fluorescence. 

The  detection  of  uranyl  salts  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess,  which  they  give  with  ammonium  carbonate 
and  by  the  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

299.  The  elements  chromium^  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  ura- 
nium,  in  connection  with  sulphur,  constitute  a  natural  group  in  the 
periodic  system.  Particularly  in  the  higher  oxides  there  is  con- 
siderable analogy  with  the  behavior  of  this  metalloid.  Their  acids, 
for  example,  all  have  the  formula  H2RO4.  Moreover  sulphur  also 
has  the  ability  to  form  polyacids  (pyrosulphuric  acid)  although  it 
is  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  first-named  four  elements.  Several 
of  their  salts  are  isomorphous.  The  strength  of  the  acids  decreases, 
as  in  other  groups,  with  rising  atomic  weight.  Another  character- 
istic of  all  the  elements  of  this  group  is  the  great  abundance  of 
formula  ty])es;  it  is  also  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  sulphur, 
whose  acids  are  remarkably  numerous.  The  physical  properties  of 
these  elements  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined,  but  a  few  of 
them  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Cr 

Mo 

w 

U 

Atomic  weiirht 

52.1 

6.7 

white 

9() .  () 

8 .  (i 

white 

184 

10.6 
white 

239.5 

SfK'cific  gravity 

Color .* 

18.7 
white 

Melting-i)oint 

veiy  high  for  all 

MANG. 

ANESE. 

300.  This  element  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Its  most  im- 
portant minerals  are  pyrolusitCj  Mn02,  hausmannite,  Mn304,  and 
rhodovhrof^iti'j  Mn(.'(  )3. 

The  m  e  t  a  1  is  of  minor  importance.  It  is  best  i)repared 
by  the  Goldschmidt  metiiod,  i.e.  by  reducing  pyrolusite  with 
aluminium  powder,  when  it  Is  ol)tained  as  a  regulus  of  brilliant 
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lustre.  Sp.  g.  =7.2-8.0.  It  undergoes  surface  oxidation  readily 
in  moist  air,  which  gives  the  regulus  an  iridescence,  and  when 
finely  divided  decomposes  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  acids  to 
form  manganous  salts. 

Manganese  forms  several  series  of  compounds:  the  manganovs 
compounds  of  the  tj^-pe  MnX2;  the  vianganic  compounds,  MnXa; 
manganic  acid^  H2Mn04,  which  can  be  derived  from  an  anhydride 
MnOa;  'permanganic  acid,  HMn04  derivable  from  the  oxide  Mn207. 
Most  of  the  familiar  salts  of  this  element  are  derived  from  man- 
ganous oxide,  MnO.  Tliis  oxide,  which  Ls  prepared  by  heating  the 
carbonate  in  the  absence  of  air,  is  an  amorphous  green  powder,  that 
oxidizes  readily  in  the  air  to  the  higher  oxide  Mn304.  Manganous 
hydroxide,  Mn(0H)2,  is  white  when  freshly  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions by  an  alkali  but  soon  turns  brown  in  the  air  because  of  the 
formation  of  manganic  hydroxide,  Mn2(OH)6. 

The  solutions  of  manganous  salts  are  pink  (color  of  the  Mn**- 
ion).  The  chloride,  MnCl2..  crystallizes  with  four  molecules  of 
water.  It  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  the  double  salt 
MnCl2 -2X11401  +  1120,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  set  free  hinders 
the  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  chloride.  The  sulphate,  MnS04, 
crystallizes  below  6°  with  7H2O,  above  this  temperature  with 
5H2O.  It  forms  double  salts,  such  as  K2S04'MnS04+6H20,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  magnesium  and  iron;  they  are  moreover  isomor- 
pliou.s  with  the  latter. 

Manganous  sulphide,  MnS,  has  a  pinkish-white  color,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sulphides. 

If  ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  manganese 
salt,  no  hydroxide  is  precipitated  by  ammonia;  this  is  analogous 
to  what  is  observed  with  magnesium  (§  254).  The  solution  is, 
however,  readily  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  browii 
manganic  hydroxide  is  deposited. 

The  manganic  ion  Mn"'  is  only  weakly  basic.  Its  salts  are 
almost  completely  hydrolyzed  in  aqueous  solution.  The  sulphate 
gives  alums  with  ciesium  and  rubidium  sulphates,  which  are  also 
very  unstable. 

Manganic  oxide,  Mn203,  is  obtained  from  any  of  the  other 
oxides  by  heating  in  an  oxygen  current.  Since  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  reacts  with  it,  giving  manganous  sulphate  and  manganese 
dioxide,  the  oxide  Mn203  is  often  considered  as  MnO-Mn02.    The 
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corresponding  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  cold  hydrocliloric  acid  to  a 
dark-brown  solution.     It  U  not  certain  whether  this  solution  con- 
tains MiiiCIb  or  \[nCl3  anil  MnCU;   on  being  warmed  it  ^ves  off  J 
chlorine  and  is  then  known  to  contain  the  manganoua  chloride. 

Mangano-manganic  onde,  M113O4  or  MnO-Mn^Os,  is  obtained  \ 
on  strongly  innitiug  the  other  oxides  in  the  air.     It  ii  a  brownish- 
red  powder.    When  heated  with  hyflrochloric  acid  it  yielrls  chlorine. 

Manganese  di-  (or  per-)  oxide,  MnOj,  the  best^known  man- 
ganese mineral  [pi/roltisitc).  is  commercially  of  great  importance 
in  the  production  of  chlorine.  In  the  cold  it  dissolves  in  hydro-  J 
chloric  acid  to  a  very  dark  liquid,  probably  containing  the  tetra- 
chloride, and  gives  off  no  chlorine;  when  warmed  it  decomposes 
into  chlorine  and  nianganous  chloride  {|  25). 

Since  pyroluaite  is  comparatively  expensive;  various  methods  1 
have  been  devised  for  reconverting  the  nianganous  chloride  into  1 
the  peroxide.  One  which  is  of  practical  importance  is  the  Weldon  1 
process.  Anexces.sof  milk  of  hme  is  added  to  the  chloride  solution,  1 
whereupon  aii  b  forced  through  the  wanned  liquid.  The  manganoua  I 
hydiTixide  which  is  precipitated  undergoes  oxidation  and  is  con-  I 
verted  into  calcium  manganite,  CaJInOa  ("CaOMnOa),  which  I 
settles  down  as  a  black  slimy  mass: 

MnCla+aDaO+O-CaMnOa  +  Caaa. 

The  calcium  chloride  solution  is  run  off  and  the  manganite  la  used 
for  generating  chlorine,  since  it  acts  towards  hydrochloric  acid  Uka  1 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  manganese  dioxide. 

The  value  of  the  peroxide  depends  on  the  amount  of  chlorinel 
it  can  produce  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  determine  this,r 
the  mineral,  finely  pulverized,  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acidi 
and  the  evolveii  chlorine  passed  into  potassium  iodide  solution,! 
wher<^upon  an  equi\-alent  amount  of  iodine  is  hbcrated.  ThJB| 
iodine  can  be  titraterl  with  thiosulphate  (§  93). 

Manganic  acid  and  Pennanganic  acid. 
301.  When  manganese  compounds  arc  fused  with  potaasiUEE 
hydroxide  ip  the  air  or,  better,  in  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing-ageni 
(potassium  nitrate  or  chloriite*  a  green  mass  results,  which  is  c 
solved  by  cold  water,  forming  it  dark-preen  solution.  On  evaporat^ 
ing  this  solution  in  a  vacuum  dark-green  rhombic  prisms  of  pod 
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sium  manganate,  K2Mn04,  crystallize  out,  which  have  a  metallic 
lustre  and  are  isoiuorphous  with  potjissiuni  chromate.  Tliey 
dissolve  in  potassium  or  sodium  hydn)xide  solutions  without 
change,  but  are  decomposed  by  water  with  the  separation  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  the  fonnati(ni  of  potassium  permanganate, 
KMn04,  the  latter  giving  the  solution  a  deep  violet  color: 

3K2Mn04  +  3H2O  =  2KMn04  +  ^In02  •  H2O + 4K0H. 

On  account  of  these  changes  of  color  the  manganate  solution 
received  the  name  chamceleon  minerale,  from  the  early  chemists. 

Both  in  the  solution  of  a  manganate  and  in  that  of  a  perman- 
ganate we  have  the  anion  Mn04;  in  the  former,  however,  it  is 
bivalent,  in  the  latter  univalent.  This  causes  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  the  two  ions;  the  univalent  ion  Mn04'  is  deep  reel 
and  resembles  the  perchloric  acid  ion  in  behavior,  while  the  bivalent 
Mn04"  is  deep  green  and  displays  analog}'^  to  the  SO4"  ion  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  bivalent  ion  Mn04"  is  only  stable  in  alkaline 
liquids;  it  is  converted  by  water  (more  easily  by  acids)  into  the 
univalent  ion: 

3K2Mn04 + 4HNO3  -  2KMn04  +Mn02  +  4KNO3 + 2H2O, 

or,  written  in  ions: 

6K-  +3Mn04" + 4H* + 4NO3'  -  2Iv 

+2Mn04'+Mn02+4ir  +4NQ3'+2H20. 

The  reaction  obviously  amounts  to  a  fonnation  of  water  by  the 
four  hydrogen  ions  and  two  oxygen  atoms  which  they  extract  from 
a  bivalent  anion  Mn04",  the  latter  being  reduced  to  Mn02.  Of 
the  four  negative  charges  which  are  reciuired  to  neutralize  the  four 
positive  charges  of  the  hydrogen  ions  two  are  taken  from  this  Mn04 
anion,  which  is  reduced  to  Mn02,  fl'"<^l  the  remaining  two  from  two 
other  bivalent  anions  Mn04",  which  thus  become  univalent.  The 
transformation  of  potassium  manganate  into  the  permanganate  is 
effected  commercially  by  passing  ozone  into  its  concentrated  solution: 

2K2Mn04 +03=  2IOIn04 + K2O + O2. 

The  permanganate  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution  and  the  rssulting 
mother-li(iuor  can  at  once  Ixj  used  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  p^Tolusit« 
to  prepare  more  manganate. 

Potassium  permanganate,  KMn04,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
glistening   greenish-black   j)rLsms  of  the  rhombic  system,  which 
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dissolve  readily  in  water,  forming  a  deep-violet  liquid.  This  salt 
Is  Lsomorphous  with  potassium  perehlorate.  All  solutions  of  per- 
manganates display  the  same  absorption  spectrum,  viz.,  five  dark 
bands  in  the  yellow  and  green,  no  matter  what  the  base  is.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  ion  ^In04'  Ls  really  the  coloring-agent. 

The  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  acts  as  a  powerful 
oxidizing-agent;  in  acid  solutions  two  K]Mn04  molecules  yield 
five  oxygen  atoms: 

2KMn04 + 3H2SO4  =  K2'^04 + 2MnS04  +  3H2O + 50. 

The  process  may  be  regarded  as  a  transformation  of  the  anhydride 
of  permanganic  acid,  Mn207(=2HMn04— H2O),  into  two  mole- 
cules of  basic  oxide,  MnO,  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen;  thus: 
Mn207  =  2Mn04-50. 

In  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  however,  two  KMn04  molecules 
yield  only  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  manganese  peroxide  being 
deposited  at  the  same  time  (transformation  of  Mn207  into 
2Mn02+30): 

2KMn04 + H2O  =  2Mn02  +  2K0H + 30. 

Since  in  oxidations  with  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solu- 
tion the  deep  color  of  the  permanganate  is  replaced  by  the  very 
faint  color  of  manganous  sulphate,  many  substances  can  be  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solution  without  an  indi- 
cator. Ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidized  to  ferric  sulphate;  oxalic 
acid  goes  over  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  nitrous  acid  in  very 
dilute  solutions  Ls  converted  into  nitric  acid  (§  126);  from  hydrogen 
peroxide  water  and  oxygen  gas  are  formed.  All  these  reactions 
proceed  quickly  and  quantitatively  at  ordinary  temperatures  so 
that  they  are  suitable  for  titration. 

Pcrmangavic  acid  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution;  however,  its 
anhydride,  Mn207,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  prepared  by  carefully  treat- 
ing dry  i)ermanganate  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  vola- 
tile, brownish-green,  oily  liquid,  whose  vapor  explodes  easily,  yielding 
oxygen  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Manganese  occupies  an  isolated  position  in  the  periodic  system. 
No  el(Mnents  are  known  which  are  related  to  it  as  the  elements 
Mo,  \V  and  I'  are  to  chromium.  Moreover,  only  in  its  highest 
stage  of  oxidation,  ix?rmanganic  acid,  does  it  display  analogy  with 
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the  corresponding  chlorine  compound,  HCIO4.    The  salts  of  both 
acids  are  isomorphous  and  both  are  powerful  oxidizing-agents. 

IRON. 

302.  Iron  is  the  most  useful  metal,  and  is  therefore  prepared 
commercially  on  an  enormous  scale  (approximately  50,000,000 
metric  tons  a  year).  It  occurs  only  rarely  native,  e.g.  in  meteoric 
rocks.  In  the  form  of  oxides,  sulphides  and  silicates  it  is  widely 
diffused  in  nature  and  is  found  in  very  large  quantities.  The 
most  important  minerals  for  the  iron  industry  are  magnetite, 
Fe304,  hematite^  Fe203,  and  siderite,  FeCOa.  The  pyrites  (FeSo, 
etc.)  are  worked  up  into  iron  after  they  have  been  roasted  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  factories. 

The  metallurgy  of  iron  Ls  theoretically  very  simple;  it  is  based 
on  the  abilitv  of  carbon  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  iron  to  the  met;;l 
at  an  elevated  temperature.  This  process  (smelting)  is  cai- 
ried  out  in  blast  furnaces. 

The  iron  ore  is  first  roasted  (calcined)  to  remove  volatile 
substances  (H2O,  CO2,  S,  As,  etc.)  and  loosen  up  the  mineral. 
Then  it  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  a  slag-forming  substance 
(flux,  see  §  242),  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore.  If  the  gangue, 
or  earthy  matrix,  contains  much  silica  or  alumina,  limestone  or 
dolomite  is  employed  as  the  fluxing-agent,  but  ores  rich  in  lime 
or  magnesia  are  mixed  with  quartz  or  aluminous  ore  to  effect  the 
necessary  fusion  and  formation  of  slag  (silicates  of  Al,  Mg  and  Ca). 

The  blast  furnace,  previously  warmed  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture or  already  in  operation,  is  charged  from  above  with  alternate 
layers  of  coke  and  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  both  being  intro- 
duced in  "rounds,"  or  "charges,"  of  definite  weight.  (Sometimes 
charcoal  or  anthracite  is  used  as  fuel.)  The  modern  furnaces  (Fig. 
75)  are  built  of  fire-brick  encased  in  iron  and  are  of  much  lighter 
construction  than  those  formerly  used.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
but  consist  mainly  of  a  long  shaft  tapering  towards  both  ends. 
In  order  to  utilize  the  escaping  hot  gases  (CO,  etc.)  an  apparatus 
("cup  and  cone'')  is  fitted  on  the  top  to  conduct  them  off  and 
also  allow  the  introduction  of  the  charge.  The  air  necessary  for 
the  process  is  forced  in,  hot,  through  pipes  (twyers)  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  furnace.    The  burning  coke  prniluces   carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore: 


FeaOa  +  SCO  =  2Fe  +  SCOa. 


The  reduced  iron  sinks  downward  and  comes  in  contact  with 
carbon  at  a  high  temperature,   as  a  result  some  of  the  carbon  is 


i  75  — Blast  Furnacb 


dissolved  by  it  and  its  melting-point  considerably  depressed. 
WheJi  a  definite  stage  is  reached  the  fu^etl  iron  is  drawn  off  below. 
It  is  protected  from  atmospheric  oxidation  by  the  slag  floating 
on  it. 
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The  attempt  to  extract  iron  from  its  ores  by  electrical  heating 
has  met  with  success.  Stassano  calculates  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  the  ore  the  additions  which  will  be  necessary  to  yield 
a  slag  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  composition  Si02  +  4  Base,  com- 
presses the  finely  powdered  material  to  briquetts  with  the  aid  of 
tar  in  hydraulic  presses,  and  smelts  it  in  a  specially  constructed 
electric  furnace. 

303.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  waste  furnace-gases  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbon  monoxide;  therefore  a  large  amount  of  heat 
is  lost,  which  could  be  utilized  by  burning  the  monoxide  to  dioxide. 
Supix)sing  that  this  incomplete  reaction  was  due  to  an  incomplete  con- 
tact of  carbon  monoxide  and  ferric  oxide,  manufacturers  increased  the 
dimensions  of  the  blast  furnaces,  particularly  in  England  and  America,  a 
height  of  thirty  meters  being  not  uncommon.  The  ratio  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide to  the  dioxide  in  the  escaping  gases  was  not  affected  however;  it 
was  thus  demonstrated  by  very  exi^ensive  experience  that  the  reduction 
of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  has  a  limit.  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium  would  have  led  to  this  conclusion  much  mor^ 
quickly  and  above  all  much  less  expensively.     These  laws  teach  us  that.' 

1 .  In  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  an  equilibriun^ 
is  established  between  this  action  and  the  oxidation  of  iron  by  carbon 
dioxide. 

FcjOs  +  3GO;=i2Fe  +  SCO,. 


2.  The  ratio  COiCOj  must  be  indej^endent  of  the  pressure,  since  no 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  takes  place  (§51). 

3.  This  ratio  varies  only  slightly  with  the  temperature,  since  very 
little  heat  is  generated  in  the  reaction. 

An  experimental  investigation  conducted  at  a  few  different  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  would  have  sufficed  to  determine  the  ratio  COiCO,. 
The  result,  when  compared  with  the  ratio  COiCOj  of  the  waste  gases, 
would  thus  have  shown  that  little  could  be  gained  by  an  increase  of  the 
furnace  dimensions.  This  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  way  the  value  of 
physical  chemistry  for  industrial  processes. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  the  waste  gases  in  other  ways, 
such  a.s  by  burning  them  under  the  boilers  of  steam  engines  or  in  wind 
heaters  (for  heating  the  blast  air,  or  "wind").  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  found  that  greater  efficjoncy  is  attained  by  using  the  hot  waste- 
gases  directly  in  gas  engines  for  motive-power. 
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304.  The  properties  of  iron  are  influenced  in  great  measure 
by  the  slight  admixtures  which  it  contains,  particularly  by  the 
carbon.  The  percentage  of  carbon  forms  the  ordinary  basis  of 
classification  of  the  different  grades  of  iron  under  the  headS;  pig 
iron  and  malleable  iron;  however,  in  the  industrial  world  this 
classification  Ls  not  always  adhered  to. 

Pig  iron,  or  cast  iron,  contains  2.3-5.1%  carbon.  It  fuses  very 
easily  but  there  is  no  previous  softening;  hence  it  is  not  malleable. 
It  is  brittle.  Pig  iron  is  the  direct  product  of  the  blast  furnaces 
and  the  iron  Ls  therefore  mixed  with  small  amounts  of  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  etc.  The  presence  of  manganese  makes  it  coarsely 
crystalline  and  it  is  then  known  as  spicgel-eisen.  This  is  utilized 
mainlv  for  steel. 

Malleable  iron,  containing  less  than  2.3%  carbon,  is  harder  to 
fuse,  but  b  extensible  and  malleable,  and  the  more  so  the  less  the 
impurities.  If  the  carbon  amounts  to  2.3-0.5%,  the  iron  can  be 
hardened;  in  this  manner  steel  is  obtained.  If  there  is  less  than 
0.5%  carbon,  it  can  no  longer  be  hardened;  this  is  wrought  iron. 
It  is  obvious  that  between  these  main  varieties  there  are  numerous 
intermediate  sorts,  which  are  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  immense  commercial  importance  of  the  iron-carbon  system  has  le<l 
to  extensive  investigations  regarding  it,  notwithstanding  that  such  investiga- 
tions are  attended  by  great  ex|)eriniental  difhculties,  partly  because  of  the 
very  high  temperatures  involved.  Because  of  these  difficulties  it  is  not  yet 
p()ssil)le  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  representation  of  the  equilibrium 
conditions  concerned.  Hakiiuis  Uoozeboom,  however,  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  observations  of  Uohkuts-Austk.n  and  others  to  the  graphic 
representation  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  70  and  which  indicates  the  behavior 
of  the  system  in  the  main  at  least.  To  af)f)reciate  this  diagram  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  first  pla(XJ  to  know  a  few  general  facts  regarding  the  components 
that  are  now  reganied  as  existing  in  the  iron-carlxjn  system.  Distinction 
is  matlc  In'tween:  1.  fvrrite,  or  chemically  pure  iron  (pure  wrought  iron); 
2.  marten  site  i  steel),  a  solid  solution  of  carbon  in  iron.  It  is  so  regarded 
l)ecauso  microscopic  studies  have  shown  that  martensite  is  always  homo- 
geneous in  spite  of  its  changing  carbon  content,  which  may  be  as  high  as 
2rj .  3.  eemerttite  (the  commercial  white  cast  in)n),  an  iron-carbon  com- 
pound of  the  formula  FcsCj  and  4.  pcrlitBy  carboniferous  iron  (0.85%),  that 
is  seen  under  a  high-i)ower  microscoi>e  to  l)C  heterogeneous  and  is  regarded 
as  a  eutectic  mixture  of  ferrite  and  cement ite. 

The  solidification  curve  of  a  binary  system  (§  237)  does  not  take  a  nor- 
mal course  in  the  iron-carbon  system.     Two  circumstances  complicate  the 
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situation.  The  first  is  that  pure  iron  does  not  separate  out  of  the  molten 
mass,  but  that  we  obtain  the  soh'd  solution  martensite.  The  second  is  that 
changes  continue  to  occur  in  the  cooling  mass  after  complete  solidification. 
As  for  the  first  circumstance,  the  case  is  this:  Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  liquid  iron  with  a  carbon  content  below  4.3%.  On  cooling  the  liquid 
the  iron  begins  to  solidify  at  a  definite  temperature  (the  point  Cj  in  Fig.  7G); 
however,  it  io  not  pure  iron,  but  a  solid  solution  of  carbon  in  iron  that 
separates  out;  its  composition  is  shown  in  the  diagram  by  the  point  di.  If 
the  carbon  content  of  the  fused  iron  is  a  different  one,  we  have  separating 
out  at  r,,  for  example,  the  pure  substance,  whose  composition  is  again  given 
by  the  point  rf,.  Thus  for  every  solidification  point  of  the  curve  AC  we  can 
find  a  point  di,  c^,,  etc.,  that  gives  the  composition  of  the  solid  substance 
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which  begins  to  separate  out.  The  curve  AD  is  the  geometrical  locus  of 
these  points.  If,  therefore,  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn  through  the  triangle 
ADCf  the  point  c  gives  the  composition  of  the  solid  solution  liquid  which 
solidifies  at  the  corresponding  definite  temperature  (indicated  by  the  ordi- 
nate) and  the  point  d  the  compositbn  of  the  solid  solution  which  begins  to 
separate  out  at  that  temperature.  At  C  the  eutectic  point  is  reached.  Along 
CB  graphite  separates  out;  at  C  itself  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  martensite, 
the  composition  being  given  by  D,  The  point  C  is  at  1  >  3QP  and  4.3%  of 
carbon.  The  martensite  formed  at  this  temperature  contains  2%  of  carbon. 
Below  DC  all  is  solid;  but,  as  we  have  already  explained,  changes  con- 
tinue to  nccur  in  the  solid  mass.  The  curve  DE  gives  the  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  solid  solution  with  falling  temperature.  The  course  of 
this  line  to  the  left  shows  that  carbon  (graphite)  separates  out  of  the  solid 
solution  as  far  as  £,  when  the  temperature  has  reached  1000°,  and  the  mar- 
tensite contains  only  1.8%  of  carbon.     At  1000°  a  more  fundamental  trana- 
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fominlion  occiira.  namely,  the  rormalitiii  of  i-cmentite  FenC;  iIjc  cnrlwn 
pusses  froin  solid  solution  into  chemical  union  with  the  iron.  The  ciirce  fc'P 
represents  the  course  of  this  Iran Hfomial ion  with  falling  tcniperalure.  Since 
cemeiitile  eontaius  G,Q%  uf  carbon  and  iniirteiiaite  at  h!  only  I.8^c>  the 
formation  of  tlie  first  nam^l  siibatani^e  inual  Lie  SBaodated  with  a  "onsider- 
able  decrease  of  the  carlwii  content  of  the  eoUJ  aolution,  for  which  reason 
EF  bears  off  rather  rapidly  to  the  left.  At  F,  090°,  where  the  carboti  ton- 
tent  of  maitenpim  has  gciiie  down  to  0.35%  we  have  the  lust  cnange  that 
is  known  with  certainty  to  occur  in  the  solid  mass.  Here  there  is  formed 
ferrite,  together  with  cernentile.  If  llio  carbon  content  ia  just  0,85%,  mai^ 
teneite  goes  over  at  this  teinpemture  completely  into  a  fine  eutectic  conglonv 
erflt«  of  these  two  substances,  which  hac  been  given  the  name  "  perlite." 
Finally,  the  curve  FG  inuicntes  the  eo(nix>stion  of  the  solid  solutious  from 
which  ferrile  separate  out.  Hence,  if  the  martensite  contains  leas  than 
0.85%  of  carbon,  territe  is  deposited  along  FO,  exactly  as  ice  separates  oul  of 
a  dilute  salt  solution  with  fulling  temperature. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  with  slow  cooling  niartensiie  entirely 
disappears.  If  the  cooling  is  rapid,  iiowever,  as  in  the  hardening  of  steel, 
martensite  can  be  hronght  to  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  though 
it  is  in  a  metastahle  condition ;  its  transformation  velocity  is  then  extremely 
amall.  If  the  hardene<l  steel  is  reheated,  it  i-hanges  over  partially  into  the 
aoft  conglomerate  of  ferrite  and  cemeatlte;  this  is  what  takes  place  in  the 
"tempering"  of  steel. 

Small  admixtures  of  other  t^'ements  have  an  effect  on  tlie 
properties  of  iron  etiually  ati  great  as  tliat  of  carbon.  The  prcsenc  e 
of  tilicon  has  about  the  same  effect  as  that  of  carbon,  but  it  is 
less  intense.  Sulpfiur  even  in  a  small  amount  renders  the  iix)n 
brittle  when  hot  and,  therefore,  useless  for  forging.  On  this 
account  sulijliuroiis  oi'es  as  such  are  tmsuitable  for  the  nianu- 
laclure  of  iron.  PkoKpliorvs  makes  the  iron  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  efTect  of  these  admixtures  is  strongly  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 

305.  From  the  crude  pig  iron,  the  direct  product  of  the  blast 
furnace,  the  other  varieties  of  iron  are  prepared.  For  this  purpose 
it  must  he  freed  from  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  as  well 
as  from  a  large  iwrtion  of  its  carbon.  The  most  important  j^rocess 
for  ftcoomplishing  this  commercially  is  the  IIcssemer  i-ocfBt.  The 
pig  iron  is  fused  and  run  into  a  pear-shaped  apparatus,  or  cwi- 
veiier  (Fig.  77),  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  holes  through  which 
air  is  blown  in.  Thus  by  the  oxidation  of  siliron,  manganese 
and  a  Utile  iron  and  without  the  use  of  fuel  Ihe  temperature  is 
raised  high  enough  to  effect  ihe  Imriilnf;  nf  the  '.arbon.     The  Hkb- 


SEUEB  process  is  easier  controlled  if  the  elimination  of  carbon  is 
continued  past  the  steel  stage  and  until  molten  wrought  iron  is 
formed,  whereupon  enough  carboniferous  iron  is  added  to  furnish 
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the  desired  percentage  of  carbon.     At  the  completion  of  the  process 
the  converter  is  emptied  by  tipping. 

An  objection  to  the  Bessemer  process  in  its  original  form  was 
tliat  the  phosphorus  was  not  removed.  The  small  amount  of 
phosphorus  present  in  iron  might  indeed  be  burned  but  the  large 
amount  of  molten  iron  would  at  once  reduce  it  back  to  phos- 
phorus or  to  iron  phosphide.  This  fault  was  corrected  bj"  an 
improvement  devised  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist.  The  interior 
lining  (a  b  c,  Fig.  77}  consisted  originally  of  nothing  but  refrac- 
tor}- materials  (ganister),  rich  in  silica.  This  acid  lining  was 
replaced  by  them  with  a  basic  lining,  consisting  of  clay  and  silica 
mixed  with  lime  and  magnesia  and,  in  addition,  lime  was  thronTi 
into  the  converter  with  the  pig  iron.  The  phosphorus  pentoxide 
produced  by  the  combustion  unites  with  the  lime  and  magnesia 
and  the  phosphates  are  no  longer  reduced  by  the  molten  iron.  As 
a  by-product  a  slag  {Thomaa  slag)  is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  a 
basic  phosphate,  which,  when  ground  very  finely,  is  found  to  have 
great  value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  brought  on  the  market  in  enormous 
quantities. 
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The  only  successful  rival  of  the  Bessemer  process  is  the  Siebiens,  or 
cpeiv-hearth,  process.  By  employing  a  special  furnace  and  gaseous  fuel  a 
mixtiu^  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron  (together  with  some  iron  ore)  in  the 
proper  proportions  can  be  fused  together  so  as  to  produce  a  very  good 
steel.    A  basic  lining  can  also  be  used  with  this  process. 

The  production  of  wrought  iron  from  pig  iron  is  usually  accomplished 
by  the  puddling  process.  Pig  iron  is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
lined  with  iron  ore  (oxide) ;  the  carbon  and  also  the  silicon  are  oxidized 
(and  so  removed)  partly  by  the  action  of  the  air,  but  mainly  by  that 
of  the  ore,  which  is  stirred  in  with  the  metal.  The  violent  reaction  due 
to  escaping  carbon  monoxide  gives  the  process  the  name  of  "  pig-boiling." 
The  iron  is  then  allowed  to  become  pasty,  when  it  is  worked  up  into 
large  masses  (blooms),  which  are  removed  and  hammered  and  rolled. 
The  cinder  is  thus  squeezed  out  and  the  iron  is  formed  into  bars. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  enhance  certain  properties  of  steel, 
which  are  valuable  for  particular  purposes,  by  adding  small  amounts 
of  other  metals.  A  few  of  the  results  may  be  mentioned.  The  max- 
imum hardness  of  steel  is  reached  when  it  contains  1-2%  carbon. 
If,  however,  some  manganese  (up  to  8%)  or  chromium  (up  to  1%) 
is  added,  a  much  harder  modification  of  steel  is  produced.  The 
addition  of  nickel  or  aluminium  makes  wror.ght  iron  more  malleable 
and  elastic;  as  high  as  3%  nickel  Is  sometimes  added.  The  tough- 
ness of  nickel  steel  makes  it  especially  valuable  for  armor  plate. 
Tungsten  (c/.  §  297)  and  molybdenum  are  also  added  for  different 
purposes. 

Further,  the  mode  of  manufacture  can  have  great  influence  on 
-the  properties  of  iron.  Steel,  for  instance,  becomes  very  hard  and 
brittle  when  it  is  suddenly  cooled  from  a  high  temperature.  If, 
however,  it  is  then  heated  for  a  definite  period  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  it  becomes  more  or  less  tempind  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, i.e.  it  can  be  made  to  have  any  desired  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity (within  certain  limits). 

CheryiicaUif  pure  iron  is  obtained  electrolytically  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  oxide  or  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  If  the  reduc- 
tion takes  place  at  a  low  temperature,  the  resulting  iron  powder  is 
pyrophoric  (§  203).  It  is  a  si lver>'- white,  lustrous  metal  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  7.84  and  a  melting-point  as  high  jis  1600°.  It 
is  the  most  magnetic  of  the  metals;  pure  iron  iind  wrought  iron 
can  be  magnetized  only  temporarily,  steel,  however,  permanently. 
Iron  is  i>ermanent   in  dry  air  or  in  water  free  from  air  (CO2). 
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In  moist  air  it  rusts  rapidly  (§  279),  forming  ferric  hydroxide;  as 
the  rust  does  does  not  form  a  compact  film,  it  keeps  on  forming. 

The  rusting  of  iron  is  greatly  retarded  by  contact  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  alkali  or  salts  of  alkaline  reaction.  In  a  soda  solution,  for 
instance,  iron  remains  bright.  The  rusting  of  iron  in  contact  with 
water  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
endeavors  to  form  hydroxyl  ions  ^vith  the  hydrogen  ions.  In  order  to 
compensate  their  negative  potential  the  iron  sends  its  positive  ions  into 
the  solution;  in  a  short  time  the  solubility  product  of  ferric  hydroxide 
is  reached  and  the  latter  is  deposited;  in  other  words,  the  iron  rusts. 

Now,  if  hydroxyl  ions  are  previously  introduced  into  the  liquid  by 
the  addition  of  a  base  or  a  salt  of  alkaline  reaction,  the  ionization  of  the 
water  is  diminished  so  much  that  the  oxygen  can  find  almost  no  hydro- 
gen ions  with  which  to  form  hydroxyl  ions;  therefore  the  iron  does  not 
send  any  more  ions  (§§  276  and  277)  into  the  solution  and  rusting  is 
greatly  retarded. 

Iron  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  At  red-heat  it  decomposes  water,  but 
the  oxide  is  also  reduced  by  hydrogen,  so  that  an  equDibrium 
results: 

3Fe + 4H20?=^Fe304 + 4H2. 

In  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated)  iron  dissolves  readily  with 
the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  but  if  the  iron  is  first  dipped 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  then  rinsed  off  it  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  A  thoroughly  satisfactor}'  ex- 
planation of  this  so-called  "passivity"  of  iron  has  not  yet 
been  given. 

Iron  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  the  ferrous  and  the  ferric. 

Ferrous  Compounds. 

306.  In  the  ferrous  condition  iron  has  only  basic  properties. 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  is  obtained  by  reducing  ferric  oxide  with 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  oxidizes  easily 
on  w^arming.  Ferrous  hydroxide,  Fe(0H)2,  is  precipitated  from 
ferrous  salt  solutions  as  a  pale  green  gelatinous  substance  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali;  it  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  the  air  to  ferric 
hydroxide. 

Ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2,  is  formed  on  dissolving  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid;   it  crystallizes  from  this  solution  in  green  monoclinic 
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priBniB  contuning  four  molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  salt 
is  obtained  as  a  white  subliiiiate  when  iron  is  healed  in  liry  hydro- 
cliloi'ic  acid  gas.  With  potassium  chloride  and  ammouhim  chlo- 
ride ferrous  chloride  forms  well  cryatallized  double  salts,  e.g. 
FeC!2-2KCl  +  2HaO. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  Fey04-f  7HaO  (green  vitriol,  copperas),  is  the 
most  familiar  ferrous  salt.  It  is  preimred  commercially,  princi- 
pally by  dissolving  up  the  waste  melal  of  steel-wire  factories  in 
sulphuric  acid,  but  also  by  [mrtially  roasting  pyrite,  whereby  fer- 
rous sulphide,  FeS,  is  formed;  the  latter  is  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
when  it  oxidizes  gradually  to  frrroiLs  sulphate,  which  can  be  dis- 
solved out.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  bright  green,  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  effloresce  slightly  and  at  the  same  time  become  coated  with 
a  brown  layer  of  basic  ferric  sulphate.  The  double  salts  such  as 
FeSO«-CNH4)aS04+6H20,  Mohr's  saU,  are  not  so  Uable  to  oxi- 
dation; for  thb  reason  use  is  frequently  made  of  Moan's  salt 
to  standardize  permanganate  solutions  (§  301).  Iron  vitriol  has 
numerous  uses,  e.g.  for  making  ink,  in  dyeing,  as  a  disinfectant 
(it  absorbs  both  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  is  there- 
fore used  to  dis[joI  bad  odors),  etc.,  etc. 

Ferrous  carbonate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  wat«r  containing 
carbonic  acid  and  is  therefore  often  present  in  natural  waters 
(§  17).  The  bafiic  carbonate  which  is  precipitated  from  a  ferrous 
solution  by  soda  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  to  ferric  hydroxide. 
The  latter  is  also  deposited  from  chalybeate  waters  on  standing  in 
the  air  for  a  time.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  only  known  as  a  mineral 
(nderite,  £  302). 

Ferric  Compounds. 

307.  The  ferric  ion  has  only  very  slightly  basic  properties. 
Feme  salts  of  weak  acids,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  do  not  ex.ist.  In 
aqueous  solution  most  of  the  ferric  salts,  even  those  of  strong 
adds,  are  partially  hydrolyzed.  For  that  reason  they  are  brown- 
ish-red, since  this  is  the  color  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  colloidal  solu- 
tion. On  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  this 
color  disappears,  because  there  is  no  longer  any  hydrolv-sis.  From 
this  it  apjiears  that  the  ferric  ion  itself  in  aqueons  solution  is  only 
slightly  colored.  The  ferric  salts  are  readily  con\-crted  into  ferrous 
«alts  by  reducing-agents. 
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Ferric  oxide,  Fe203,  iron  sesquioxide,  is  formed  on  heating 
various  iron  compounds  in  the  air  and  is  manufactured  by  igniting 
green  vitriol  (§  79).  It  is  a  dark-red  powder  and  finds  use  as  a 
pigment  (colcothar)  and  in  poiisliing  glass,  etc. 

Ferric  hydroxide  separates  out  as  a  reddish-brown  hydrogel, 
Fe203+nH20,  when  a  ferric  salt  solution  is  treated  with  an 
alkaU.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrogel  dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  or  acetate.  If  this  solution  is  dialyzed,  a  pure 
colloidal  solution  of  the  hydroxide  is  finally  obtained;  from  this 
the  hydrogel  is  reprecipitated  by  a  small  amount  of  alkali  or 
acid. 

Ferrous  ferric  oxide,  Fe304,  also  called  ferroso-ferric  oxide  or 
magnetic  iron  oxide,  occurs  in  nature  as  magnetite.  It  is  produced 
by  heating  iron  in  steam  (§  305). 

Ferric  chloride  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  chloride.  It  crystallizes  at  different  temperatures 
with  different  amounts  of  water,  being  an  example  of  the  case 
described  on  p.  339.  On  heating  the  salt  hydrochloric  acid  escaj)es 
with  the  water  of  crystallization.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  can 
be  prepared  by  heating  iron  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine. 

Between  320*^  and  440°  the  vapor  density  is  approximately  that 
calculated  for  Fe2Cl6;  between  750°  and  1050°  it  falls  to  half, 
indicating  a  splitting  off  of  chlorine  or  a  dissociation  into  2FcC'l3. 

The  reddish-brown  color  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  un-ionized  FeCl3  molecules,  for  the  salt 
has  this  same  color  when  dissolved  in  ether,  in  which  no  ioniza- 
tion occurs.  In  part,  also,  this  color  comes  from  ferric  hydroxide, 
which  is  formed  by  hydrolytic  dissociation.  This  dissociation 
increases  on  warming  the  dilute  aqueous  solution,  for  a  very  dilute, 
almost  colorless  solution  of  ferric  chloride  turns  reddish-brown  on 
boiling.  When  cooled  the  liquid  gradually  resumes  its  original 
color. 

Ferric  sulphate,  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forms  alums,  e.g.  potassium  iron  alum,  K2S04-Fe2(S04)3+ 
24H2O. 

When  a  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into  a  ferric  salt  in  aqueous 
solution  the  bivalent  ferrous  ion  is  transformed  into  a  trivalent 
ferric  ion.  The  oxygen  required  for  the  conversion  serves  to 
oxidize  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  acid  (which  must  be  added)  to 
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water,  whereupon  these  hydrogen  ions  surrender  their  charge  to 
the  iron  ions: 

2(Fe-  +  2C10+2(H'+Ci')  +  O=2(re-+3Cl')  +  H2O. 

Ferrous  chloride         Hydrochloric  acid  Ferric  chloride 

Inversely,  the  reduction  of  ferric  salts  to  ferrous  salts  can  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  every  ferrib  ion  gives  up  a  third  of  its 
charge  to  another  atom  and  thus  makes  the  latter  an  ion  or  neu- 
tralizes its  charge. 

Salts  of  iron  are  also  known  which  are  derived  from  the  h>^x)thetieal 
oxide  FeOj.  They  are  obtained  by  heating  iron  filings  with  saltpetre  or 
passing  chlorine  into  an  alkaline  suspension  of  the  ferric  oxide  hydrogel. 
From  such  solutions  potassium  ferrate,  K2Fe04,  crystallizes  out  in  dark- 
red  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  chromate  and  sulphate  of  |)otassium. 
These  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  their  dark- red  solution 
soon  decomposes  with  the  separation  of  ferric  hydroxide  and  oxygen 
gas.    The  free  ferric  acid  is  unknown. 

308.  Iron  unites  with  cyanogen  to  form  complex  and 
unusually  stable  anions,  viz.,  the  ferrocyanic  ion  [Fe(CN)6y'  and 
the  ferriajanic  ion  [Fe(CN)6]'".  Their  best-known  salts  are  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6 -31120,  and  potassium  ferricyanide^ 
K3Fe(CN)6,  the  yellow  and  red  prussiates  of  potash, 
respectively.  The  ionization  of  the  complex  ions  themselves  is  so 
slight  that  they  give  none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  iron. 

For  the  commercial  manufacture  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
two  processes  are  used:  In  the  first,  animal  refuse  (e.g.  blood) 
is  charred,  yielding  a  black,  highly  nitrogenous  mass.  This  is 
ignited  wath  potash  and  iron  filings.  After  cooling,  hot  water  is 
added  and  the  mixture  filtered;  from  this  filtrate  the  yellow 
prussiate  crystallizes  out  on  standing.  This  salt  is  not  formed 
until  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  for  yellow  prussiate  is 
decomposed  by  heat  and  cannot  therefore  be  present  in  the  ignited 
mass.  The  latter  probably  contains  potassium  cyanide,  iron  and 
iron  sulphide  (animal  refuse  always  contains  sulphur  compoundsX 
These  substances  can  interact  according  to  the  equations: 

6KCN+FeS  -K4Fe(CN)6+K2S; 

2Kry-l  Fc4-H20  =  Fc(CN)2+2KOH+H2; 

Fo(CN)2 + 4KCN  =  K4Fo(CN)6 
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The  second  process  is  employed  in  illuminating-gas  factories, 
for  the  unpurified  gas  contains  a  little  cyanogen  and  prussic  acid. 
After  being  freed  from  tar  and  ammonia  it  is  passed  through  a 
washer  (scrubber)  containing  a  solution  of  potash  in  which  ferrous 
carbonate  (ferrous  sulphate  +  potassium  carbonate)  is  suspended. 
The  following  reactions,  among  others,  are  known  to  go  on  here: 

FcCOa  +  2HCN^Fe(CN)2 + H2O  +  CO2; 
K2CO3  +  2HCN^2KCN  +  H2O  -f  CO2. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  reactions  are  reversible,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  can  be  quantitatively  fixed  in  this  way,  because  the 
ferrous  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  interact  to  form  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  which  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  carbon  dioxide. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6-3H2(),  forms  large  sul[)hur- 
colored  crystals.  Its  three  molecules  of  water  can  be  ex|)elled  by 
gently  warming,  whereupon  the  salt  is  left  as  a  whit€  powder.  It 
is  not  poisonous.  With  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  prussic 
acid  on  warming;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
carbon  monoxide. 

The  free  ferrocyanic  acid,  H4Fe(CN)6,  separates  out  as  a  white 
crj'stalline  precipitate  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  pre- 
cipitate soon  turns  blue  in  the  air  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
Prussian  blue  (and  partial  decomposition  as  well).  \'arious  salts 
of  this  acid  have  characteristic  colors  and  are  insoluble;  hence 
potassium  ferrocyanide  finds  use  in  analysis.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  this  compound  of  iron  can  serve  as  a  distinguishing 
reagent  for  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds.  The  ferrous  salt  of 
ferrocyanic  acid  is  white,  but  in  the  presence  of  air  it  passes  rapidly 
over  into  the  blue  ferric  salt  (Prussian  blue— a  valuable  pigment). 
The  copper  salt  (§  40)  is  brownish-red,  the  zinc  salt  white,  etc. 

Sodium  nitroprusside,  Na2Fe(CN)5(NO) -21120,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sodium  ferrocvanide.  It  crystallizes 
in  niby-red  prisms  and  is  a  delicate  reagent  for  alkali  sulphides, 
whose  solutions  it  colors  violet. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  K3Fe(CN)6,  red  pnissiat^  of  potash,  is 
formed  from  the  yellow  pnissiate  by  treating  a  solution  of  the 
latter  with  chlorine  or  bromine: 

K4Fe(CN)6 + CI  =  KCl  +  K3Fe(CN)6. 
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It  appears  in  dark-red  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  unstable.  The  salt  is  often  employed  as  an 
oxidizing-agent  in  alkaline  solution,  being  itself  converted  into 
the  ferrocyanide: 

2K3Fe(CN)6 +2K0H  =  2K4Fe(CN)6  +H2O +0. 

Iron  forms  some  very  peculiar  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide: 
Fe(C0)4  and  Fe(C0)5.  They  are  produced  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
passed  over  finely  divided  iron  at  80°,  or  at  ordinary  temperatures  if 
tlie  gas  is  under  pressure.  Iron  vessels  which  have  held  compressed 
illuminating-gas  for  some  time  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  the  carbon 
monoxide  of  the  gas,  for  if  gas  which  has  been  kept  in  such  a  vessel  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  a  hot  glass  tube  an  iron  mirror  is  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube. 

COBALT  AND  NICKEL. 

Cobalt. 

309.  The  two  best-known  minerals  of  this  metal  are  smalfife, 
C0AS2,  and  cobaUitCj  or  cobalt  glance ,  CoAsS.  The  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  calcining  these  minerals  and  reducing  the  resulting 
cobalto-cobaltic  oxide,  C03O4,  with  carlwn  (or  hydrogen).  It  has 
a  pink  color  and  a  high  lustre.  Sp.  g.  8.9.  It  is  magnetic  but 
much  less  so  than  iron.  It  is  indifferent  to  the  air.  Hvdrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  it  very  slowly,  but  it  readily  forms  a 
nitrate  with  nitric  acid. 

Besides  the  oxide,  C03O4,  just  referred  to  there  are  two  others, 
cobaltous  oxide,  CoO,  and  cobaltic  oxide,  C02O3.  The  salts  are  all 
cobaltous,  corresponding  to  the  bivalent  ion  Co'*. 

COBALTOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

The  solutions  of  the  salts  are  red;  hence  this  is  the  color  of 
the  cobalt  ion.  The  non-ionized  cobalt  salts  are  blue,  e.g.  the 
anhydroiLs  C0CI2?  the  silicate,  etc.  This  difference  in  color  enables 
us  to  toll  roadilv  whether  a  cobalt  salt  in  solution  is  ionized  or 
not.  Tims  in  concentrated  solutions,  for  instance,  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  reduce  the  ionization  cause  a  change  of  color 
from  rod  to  blue,  e.g.  when  a  concentrated  cobalt  chloride  solu- 
tion is  warmed  or  treated  with  hvdrochloric  acid.     That  the  ioni- 
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vsation  is  diminished  by  warming  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
cupric  chloride  (§  244). 

Cobaltous  chloride^  C0CI2 -61120,  forms  red  monoclinic  cr>'s- 
tals,  which  turn  blue  on  heating  because  of  dehydration.  Cobalt 
sulphate,  C0SO4 -71120;  is  obtained  in  dark-red  monoclinic  prisms 
and  is  isomorphous  with  Fe804 -71120.  It  forms  double  salts 
with  alkali  sulphates,  e.g.  K2SO4  00804+61120.  Cobalt  nitrate, 
Co(N03)2 -61120,  appears  in  red  hygroscopic  prisms.  Cobalt  sili- 
cate is  very  deep  blue;  hence  its  use  for  coloring  glass.  Pulverized 
cobalt  silicate  serves  as  a  pigment  (smalt)  in  painting,  etc.  The- 
nard's  blue  is  a  pigment,  obtained  by  igniting  cobalt  salts  with 
alumina. 

COBALTIC  COMPOUNDS. 

310.  Cobaltic  oxide,  C02O3,  is  obtained  by  igniting  cobalt 
nitrate.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  passes  over  into  cobalto- 
cobaltic  oxide,  C03O4,  at  red  heat  and  at  white  heat  yields  cobaltous 
oxide.  It  has  the  character  of  a  peroxide;  for  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  cobaltous  salt  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  and  it  yields  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid.  How- 
ever, in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without  generat- 
ing scarcely  any  chlorine. 

Like  iron,  col)alt  also  forms  complex  ions,  of  which  those  with 
cyanogen  are  ver\^  sta})le.  There  are  cobalt  salts  corresponding  in 
composition  to  the  yellow  and  the  red  prussiates  of  potash;  the 
salt  Iv3Co(CN)6,  potassium  cobalticyanide,  cr>'stallizes  in  colorless 
rhombic  prisms.  A  peculiar  complex  ion  occurs  in  the  potassium 
cobaltic  nitrite,  6KN02Co2(N02)6+7iH20,  or  K3Co(N02)6  + 
nH20.  It  is  formed  on  treating  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  with 
potassium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalUne  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  very  slightly  soluble  when  potassium  ions  are 
present  in  excess  in  the  liquid. 

Cobalt  also  forms  numerous  complex  ions  with  ammonia  (§317). 

Nickel. 

311.  Nickel  occurs  in  niccolite,  NiAs,  and  nickel  glance,  or 
gersdorffUcy  NiAs8.  Especially  important  is  the  nickel  silicate, 
gamierite,  H2(Xi,Mg)Si04+aq(?),  which  was  discovered  by  Gar- 
NiER  in  New  Caledonia,  where  it  occurs  in  enormous  quantities. 
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From  this  ore  the  nickel  is  obtained  by  a  blast-furnace  process 
similar  to  that  for  iron.  The  discovery  of  garnierite  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  nickel  industry.  Much  nickel  is 
refined  electroly  tically. 

Nickel  is  almost  as  white  as  silver,  is  very  tough  and  has  a  high 
metallic  lustre.  Sp.  g.  =8.8-9.1.  It  is  feebly  magnetic.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  but  freely  in 
nitric  acid.    It  is  permanent  in  the  air. 

It  is  employed  in  nickel-pkUmg  metallic  objects  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  several  alloys.  German  silver  contains  about 
50%  copper,  25%  nickel,  and  25%  zinc.  The  nickel  coins  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  consist  of  75%  copper  and  25% 
nickel.  The  use  of  nickel  to  vary  the  properties  of  iron  has  already 
been  mentioned  (§  305). 

The  oxides  of  nickel,  NiO  and  Ni203,  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  cobalt.  The  nickelous  oxide,  NiO,  is  the  only  one  which  forms 
salts. 

Nickel  chloride,  NiCl2 -61120,  yields  green  monoclinic  prisms. 
When  heated  it  turns  yellow  on  account  of  loss  of  water. 

Nickel  sulphate,  NiS04 -71120,  crystallizing  in  green  •  rhombic 
prisms,  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrous  and  other 
salts  and  also  forms  analogous  double  salts. 

Nickelic  oxide,  Ni203,  also  behaves  as  a  peroxide;  when  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlorine  gas  and  nickel  chloride. 

Nickel  carbonyl,  Ni(C0)4,  is  formed  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
led  over  finely  divided  nickel  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  state 
of  eciuilibrium  results  here,  viz.: 

Ni+4CO^Ni(CO)4, 

w'hich  is  displaced  to  the  left  with  rising  temperature,  since  the 
decomposition  of  nickel  carbonyl  takes  place  with  a  considerable 
absorption  of  heat  (§  103).  Even  as  low  as  60°  the  decomposition 
is  of  an  explosive  nature.  It  follows  from  the  above  eijuation  that 
an  increase  of  pressure  (§  122)  must  greatly  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  nickel  carlx)nyl  fonncnl.  Experim(»nts  confirming  this 
showed  at  the  same  time  that  both  the  formation  and  the  decom- 
position of  this  comjwund  arc  very  sensitive  to  traces  of  foreign 
substances. 

Nickel  carbonyl  is  a  colorless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  which 
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boils  at  43®  and  congeals  (crystalline)  at  —25®.  When  heated  in 
the  air  it  burns  with  a  very  sooty  flame.  This  compound  is  of 
aid  in  extracting  nickel  from  low-grade  ores. 

Nickel  also  forms  a  complex  ion  with  cyanogen.  On  dissolving 
nickel  cyanide  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  the  compound 
K2Ni(CN)4  is  produced;  it  is,  however,  unstable,  being  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  deposition  of  nickel  cyanide,  Ni(CN)2. 

312.  A  peculiar  property  is  exhibited  by  the  sulphides  of  cobalt 
and  nickel,  CoS  and  NiS.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate 
these  sulphides  from  acid  solutions,  but,  once  precipitated  (by 
ammonium  sulphide),  they  are  apparently  not  redissolved  by  dilute 
acids.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  §  146  (see  also  §  73), 
for  the  sulphide  should  either  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  a  feebly  acid  solution  (e.g.  CuS),  which  is  the  case  when  the 
solubility  product  is  very  small,  or  else,  when  the  solubility  product 
is  larger,  it  should  dissolve  in  dilute  acids,  as  is  the  case  with  ferrous 
sulphide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  real  anomaly  exists 
here,  for  the  rate  of  solubiUty  of  these  sulphides  is  only  very  slow 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  the  reaction,  viz.,  dilute  acid  and 
room  temperature.  It  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid, 
temperature  of  reaction  and  fineness  of  grain  of  the  precipitate. 
Nickel  sulphide  is  soluble  in  alkali  sulphides  immediately  upon  its 
formation,  but  when  once  deposited  in  the  solid  state  it  is  insol- 
uble, or  nearly  so.  This  is  seen  when  a  nickel  solution  is  treated 
with  tartaric  acid  and  then  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
no  nickelous  hydroxide  being  precijntated.  If  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  passed  into  this  solution  a  verj'  dark-colored  liquid  results,  from 
which  nickel  sulphide  is  deposited  only  very  slowly.  The  same  is 
true  of  cobalt  in  very  dilute  solution;  in  concentrated  solution, 
however,  the  cobalt  sulphide  soon  passes  over  into  the  insoluble 
modification  and  separates  out. 

PLATINUM  METALS. 

313.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  metals  ruthenium,  rho' 
dium,  palladium f  osmium  iridium  and  platinum.  They  occur- 
only  in  metallic  form  and  are  associated  together  in  mixtures 
or  combinations.  The  principal  deposits  are  in  the  Ural  and 
Caucasus,  but  smaller  quantities  are  also  found  in  California, 
Australia  and  Sumatra.    The  most  important  of  these  metals  is 
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platinum.     The  platinum  ores  usually  contain  admixtures  of  iron, 
gold,  etc. 

This  group  falls  into  two  subdivisions:  the  light  metals, 
ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium,  and  the  heavy  metals, 
osmium,  iridium  and  platinum.  The  two  sub-groups  differ  con- 
siderably in  atomic  weight  and  specific  gravity: 


Light. 

Heavy. 

Ru 

Rh 

Pd 

o« 

Ir 

Pt 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity. . . 

101.7 
12.26 

103.0 
12.1 

106.5 
11.9 

191 
22.4 

193.0 
22.38 

194.8 
21.45 

A  complete  separation  of  the  platinum  metals  from  each  other 
is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  first  place  because  their  properties  are 
very  similar,  and  in  the  second  place  because  their  behavior  is  con- 
siderably modified  by  their  mutual  presence — a  fact  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  compounds  with  each  other.  Thus,  for 
instance,  platinum  dissolves  readily  in  aqua  regia  while  pure  iridium 
is  insoluble  in  it;  nevertheless  when  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  is 
treated  wuth  aqua  regia,  some  of  the  iridium  is  carried  into  solu- 
tion. Further,  the  presence  of  iron  (which  occurs  in  all  platinum 
ores)  is  often  very  disturbing;  for  examj)le,  pure  platinum  solu- 
tions are  not  precipitated  by  soda  or  barium  carbonate,  but  if  iron 
is  present  more  or  less  platinum  comes  down  with  the  hydroxide  of 
iron.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium 
and  iridium  can  now  be  purchased  in  a  remarkably  pure  state. 

For  the  commercial  preparation  of  pure  platinum  the  impure  metal  is 
fused  with  six  times  its  weight  of  leati,  whereu|)on  this  alloy  is  granulateti. 
On  treating  it  with  nitric  acid  the  lead  is  dissolved  out  as  well  as  the  copper, 
paUadium  and  some  of  the  rhodium.  The  residue  still  contains  some  lead 
and  ap|>ears  us  a  blacl^  jwwder.  This  is  next  treated  with  dilute  aqua  regia, 
whicli  dissolves  all  except  the  iridiiun.  From  this  solution  lead  is  first  pie- 
cipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  then  the  platinum  with  ammonium  chloride. 
The  ammonium  chloroplatinate  obtained  in  this  way  may  st  11  contain  some 
rluxlium  In  onier  to  eliminate  the  latter  the  chloroplatinate  is  mixeil 
with  |x)taHsium  bisulphate  and  some  anmioi  ium  bisulphate  and  slowly  raised 
to  the  tem|)erature  of  red  heat.  By  this  process  the  platinum  salt  is  con- 
verted into  platinum  sjwnge,  while  rhodium  goes  over  into  the  bisulphate, 
which  is  readily  remove**  with  boiling  water. 
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Ruthenium. 

314.  This  steel-gray  metal  is  hard,  very  brittle  and  very  difficult  to 
fuse,  a  temperature  of  at  least  1800°  being  necessary.  Even  when  finely 
divided  it  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  forming  Ru3Cl<i, 
but  when  alloyed  with  platinum,  it  dissolves  readily.  The  compound 
RUCI4  is  known  only  in  double  salts.  As  a  powder  the  metal  oxidizes  in 
the  air  to  RuO  and  Ru^Oj.  Ruthenium  also  forms  (characteristic  salts,  in 
which  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid. 

Potassium  ruthenate,  K2RUO4,  results  from  fusing  ruthenium  with 
caustic  potash  and  saltpetre.  It  crj'stallizes  with  IHjO  in  black  prisms  of 
a  greenish  lustre.  With  water  it  forms  a  dark  orange-colored  solution. 
Its  conduct  reminds  one  of  potassium  manganate,  for  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  it  is  converted  into  potassium  pemithenate,  KRuO^,  \nth 
the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  a  black  oxide,  Rh^Os  (or  RuO,?).  It 
crystallizes  in  black  octahedrons  of  metallic  lustre,  which  dissolve  in 
water  to  a  dark-green  solution.  A  petmliar  compound  is  the  tetrozide» 
RUO4,  which  volatilizes  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  ruthenate.  It  can  be  solidified  by  cooling,  when 
it  forms  a  golden  crystalline  mass,  fusible  at  25.5*'.  There  is  no  a(M<l 
corresponding  to  this  oxide.  RUO4  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
ruthenium. 

Osmium. 

This  metal  is  very  analogous  to  rutheniimi;  it  melts  as  high  as  2500°. 
The  chlorides  OsClj  and  OSCI4  and  the  oxides  OsO,  OsjOg  and  OsO^  are 
known.  The  great  similarity  to  ruthenium  is  esi^cially  noticeable  in 
the  highest  oxides.  Thus  fusion  with  caustic  jwiiish  and  saltix?tre  j)r()- 
duces  potassium  osmiate,  K2OSO4,  which  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  dark-violet  octahedrons  containing  two  molecules  of  water. 
The  characteristic  osmium  compound  is  the  tetrozide,  OSO4,  formed 
by  igniting  finely  powdered  osmium  in  the  air  or  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  the  metal  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
C)s04  reacts  neutral,  but  is  often  (wTongly)  calle<l  osmic  acid.  It  is 
employed  in  microscopy  since  organic  substances  (i.e.  reducing-agent«) 
reduce  it  to  black  osmium.  No  salts  derived  from  OSO4  are  known. 
This  compound  is  used  in  preparing  pure  osmium. 

The  metal  itself  now  finds  application  in  the  osmium  incandescent 
light  of  AuER  VON  Welsbach,  where  a  fine  osmium  wire  is  heated  eleo 
trically  to  incandescence  in  an  evacuated  globe. 
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Rhodium. 

The  metal  in  the  fused  state  has  the  appearance  of  aluminium  and 
is  just  as  extensible  (malleable  and  ductile)  as  silver.  It  is  prepared 
pure  in  the  arts  by  way  of  the  chloro-purpureo  rhodium  chloride, 
Rh(N  113)5013  (c/.  §  317).  Neither  acids  nor  aqua  regia  affect  it.  AVhen 
heated  in  the  air  it  is  oxidized  to  the  rhodious  oxide,  RhO.  It  is  able  to 
absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrogen.  The  rhodic  oxide,  RhjOj, 
yields  salts  with  acids.  Of  the  chlorides  only  RhjCl^,  is  known;  this  is 
obtained  by  direct  synthesis  as  a  reddish-brown  substance;  it  forms  sol- 
uble double  salts  with  the  alkali  chlorides. 

Iridium. 

This  very  refractory  metal  is  obtained  from  indosmine  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  when  the  osmium  volatilizes  as  tetroxide.  In  the  form 
of  a  platinum  alloy  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  "  platinum  " 
crucibles,  dishes,  distilling-vessels  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid 
(§86),  etc.  The  prototype  of  the  meter  at  Paris  is  made  of  an  alloy 
of  90%  platinum  and  10%  iridium.  The  admixture  of  iridium  makes  the 
platinum  more  indifferent  to  chemical  agents.  When  pure,  iridium  is 
not  attacked  by  aqua  regia. 

Iridium  forms  two  chlorides,  IrjCl^,  and  IrCl^.  Both  of  them  give 
double  salts  with  the  alkali  chlorides;  e.g.  IrjCl^ •  6KC1 4- GHjO  and 
IrC'l4-2KCl.  The  former  dissolves  in  water  readily,  the  latter  with 
diffi(;ulty.  The  tetrachloride  appears  as  a  black  substance  forming 
with  water  an  intensely  red  solution.  For  this  reason  a  platiniun  chlo- 
ride solution  which  contains  iridium  has  a  much  deeper  color  than  a 
pure  solution. 

Palladium. 

315.  The  silvery- white  metal  fuses  at  1.500**,  i.e.  more  easily  than 
platinum.  When  finely  divided  it  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  On  ignition  in  the  air  it  is 
at  first  oxidized,  thus  losing  its  lustre,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
metallic  lustre  reappears.  The  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
metal  is  its  ability  to  absorb  hydrogen  in  large  quantities  (occlusion). 
Freshly  ignited  palladium  foil  absorbs  370  times  its  owii  volume  of 
hydrogen  at  room  temperature.  By  making  palladium  foil  the  cathode 
in  a  water  electrolysis  apparatus  the  metal  can  l)e  made  to  take  up 
even  0(>0  times  its  own  volume.  This  absorption  docs  not  alter  its 
Tnetallic  apiK»arance.  The  absorbed  hydrogen  can  all  be  expelled  by 
heating  in  a  vacuum. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  in  this  absorption  a  compound  PdjH 
was  formed.  Investigations  (by  Roozeboom  and  Hoitsema)  from 
the    standpoint   of   the    phase   rule    (§  71)    have,   however,   rendered 

the  existence  of  this  (or  any  similar) 
compound  doubtful.  In  case  a  com- 
pound were  formed,  there  would  be 
two  substances  (Pd  and  H)  and  three 
phases  (Pd,  the  supposed  compound, 
and  H)  and  we  should  have  a  complete 
heterogeneous     equilibrium.      Various 


PERccNTAOEOFQAs  states  of  affairs  would  then  bo  possible. 

Fig.  78.  The  relation  between  the  pressure  and 

the  amount  of  gas  at  constant  tempera- 
ture could  be  represented  graphically  for  a  simple  case  thus:  If  the  gas 
at  first  merely  dissolves  in  the  metal,  the  pressure  must  rise  steadily  with 
the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  until  the  compound  is  formed,  a.  Fig.  78. 
This  gas  pressure  must  then  remain  constant  while  the  absorbed  gas 
volume  increases  until  the  metallic  phase  has  completely  disappeared 
by  conversion  into  the  hydride.  Supposing  that  this  were  the  case  at  6, 
hydrogen  could  still  dissolve  in  the  hydride,  but  the  pressure  of  gas 
ought  to  increase  from  that  point;  in  other  words,  the  pressure  curve 
should  show  abrupt  bends  at  a  and  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  compound  is  formed  and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  absorption,  there  are  only  two  phases  (gas  and  its  solution) 
for  the  two  substances,  and  therefore  the  equilibrium  is  incomplete; 
the  pressure  will  steadily  rise  as  the  amount  of  gas  increases  and  at  no 
point  will  the  curve  suddenly  change  its  direction. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  pressure  curves  for  various  tem- 
peratures (l)etween  0°  and  190°)  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  of  two 
steep  jX)rtions  connected  by  a  third  middle  ix)rtion,  which  runs  almost 
horizontal  at  low  temperatures.  But  at  all  investigated  temperatures 
these  portions  were  found  to  gradually  pass  into  each  other,  so  that 
the  curve  does  not  appear  as  in  Fig.  78.  These  results  point  to  the 
non-existence  of  any  chemical  compound;  they  indicate  a  continuous 
absorption,  which  is,  however,  distinguished  from  other  known  phe- 
nomena of  this  sort  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  pressure  curve. 

Palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  is  a  strong  reducing-agent ;  chlo- 
rine and  iodine  are  reduced  by  it  (see  §  200)  to  hydrogen  chloride  and 
hydrogen  iodide,  respectively,  and  ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  ferrous 
salts. 

Palladium  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  the  -ows,  PdX,,  and  the 
-ic,  PdX^.     A  characteristic  comixjund  of  the  first  series  is  palladious 
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Iodide^  Pdlj,  which  is  precipitated  by  potassium  iodide  from  solutions  of 
-ous  salts  as  a  black  insoluble  substance.  This  reaction  is  occasionally 
used  to  separate  iodine  from  the  other  halogens,  since  their  palladium 
compounds  are  readily  soluble. — Palladic  chloride,  PdCl^,  is  produced 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia.  With  KCl  or  XH^Cl  it  forma 
a  difficultly  soluble  double  chloride,  KjPdCl^  or  (XII^)2PdCle.  On  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution  PdCl4  dissociates  into  PdCl,  and  CI,. 

Platinum. 

316.  This  metal,  which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
platinum  ores,  is  obtained  pure  by  the  process  explained  in  §  313. 
It  fuses  at  about  1720°  and  is  extremely  malleable  and  ductile, 
hence  it  can  be  made  into  very  fine  wire  and  very  thin  foil.  Since 
it  becomes  soft  at  red  heat  it  can  be  easilv  worked.  Alloved  with 
a  few  per  cent,  of  iridium  it  finds  various  uses,  especially  for  labo- 
ratory apparatus.  When  finely  divided  it  absorbs  oxygen  (par- 
tially combining  with  it),  a  property  to  which  is  atti'ibuted  the 
phenomenon  that  numerous  oxidations  proceed  with  unusual  ease 
in  the  presenceof  platinum.  Its  use  in  gas-lighters  depends  on  this 
property.  When  the  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
reducing-agents,  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an  extremely  fine 
velvet-black  powder,  platinum  black.  When  the  double  chloride 
(NH4)2PtCl6  is  ignited,  the  metal  is  left  as  a  porous  mass — platinum 
sponge.  At  red  heat  a  platinum  partition  allows  hydrogen  to  pass 
through,  while  other  gases  are  held  back.  This  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  or  to  the  solubility  cf  hydrogen  in  platinum. 
Various  substances  attack  platinum  at  elevated  temperatures,  e.g 
the  hydroxides,  cyanides  and  sulphides  of  the  alkalies;  hence  these 
substances  should  not  be  fused  in  platinum  vessels.  This  also 
applies  to  lead  and  other  heavy  metals,  for  they  form  low-melting 
alloys  with  platinum. 

There  are  two  sets  of  platinum  compounds  according  to  the  gen- 
eral formula  PtX2  and  PtX4.  The  best-known  platinum  compound 
is  chlorplatinic  acid,  H2PtCl6,  obtained  by  dissolving  platinum  in 
aqua  regia.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  the  chlorplatinic 
acid  is  left  in  the  form  of  large,  reddish-brown,  veri"  hygroscopic 
I)risms.  Its  aciuoous  solution  contains  the  anion  PtCIe",  for  such 
an  anion  goes  to  the  anode  in  an  electrolysis;  silver  nitrate 
precipitates  from  the  solution  not  silver  chloride,  which  it  would 
certainly  do  if  free  chlorine  ions  were  present,  but  the  compound 
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Ag2PtCl6.  Two  characteristic  salts  of  this  acid  are  those  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonium;  they  are  verj'  diflScultly  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol;  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated 
the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  small,  but  well-formed  octa- 
hedrons of  a  golden  hue.  The  potassium  salt  is  often  made 
use  of  in  determining  potassium  when  sodium  is  also  present, 
the  sodium  platinic  chloride  being  very  soluble,  even  in  alcohol. 

Of  the  remaining  platinum  com|>ounds  a  few  may  be  referred 
to.  If  a  solution  of  the  above  acid,  H2PtCl6,  is  treated  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  then  with  acetic  acid,  platinum  hydroxidei 
Pt(0H)4,  is  precipitated.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  also  in 
alkalies,  so  that  basic  as  well  as  acidic  properties  must  be  ascribed 
to  it  (platinic  add).  Salts  of  this  acid  are  moreover  formed  when 
platinum  is  fused  with  alkalies.  Platinous  chloride,  PtCl2,  is 
produced  by  heating  chlorplatinic  acid  to  200°  and  in  small  amount, 
also,  when  the  solution  of  this  acid  is  strongly  concentrated.  It  is 
a  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  With  the  alkali  chlorides  it 
gives  soluble  double  salts,  such  as  PtCl2-2NaCl.  Double  cyanides 
of  platinum  with  many  metals  are  also  known,  e.g.  K2pt(CN)4' 
3H2O,  BaPt  (CN)4  •  4H2O,  etc.  The  latter  has  come  into  prominence 
because  of  its  ability  to  make  Rontgen  rays  visible.  All  these 
double  salts  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  colors  and  strong  dichroism. 

By  forming  an  electric  arc  between  platinum  wires  under  distilled 
water  Bredig  brought  about  such  a  minute  division  of  the  platinum 
that  the  particles  would  pass  throup;h  a  filter  and  no  distinct  particles 
could  be  detected  in  the  liquid  with  the  aid  of  the  mast  powerful  micro- 
scoj^e.  A  platinum  liquid  of  this  sort  has  a  deei>black  color  and  a 
strong  catalytic  action,  which  resembles  in  many  resjxjcts  the  action 
of  organic  ferments.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  extremely  small  quantity 
that  is  capable  of  exerting  a  catalytic  influence;  for  instance,  a  liquid 
containing  1  gram-atom  of  platinum  in  70  million  liters  of  water  ac- 
celerates the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  very  perceptibly.  The 
analog}'  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  catalytic  effect  of  the 
platinum  liquid,  like  that  of  organic  ferments,  alters  slowly  of  itself 
but  more  rapidly  on  the  addition  of  certain  substances  or  on  warming. 
Especially  striking  is  the  analogy  as  concerning  the  reduction  of  the 
catalj'tic  effect  by  the  addition  of  slight  traces  of  certain  ''poisOQQ": 
10~*  gram-molecule  HCX  in  a  liter  is  sufficient  to  considerably  4?^™»lffh 
the  effect  and  corrosive  sublimate  acts  in  much  the  same  manner* 
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METAL-AMMONIA    COMPOUNDS.      WERNER'S    EXTENSIONS    OF 

THE  NOTION  OF  VALENCE. 

317.  Several  metals,  notably  those  of  the  eighth  group  of  the  periodic 
system,  are  capable  of  forming  complex  compounds  with  ammonia  and  acid 
radicals.  Such  compounds  have  long  been  known,  some  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  old  master,  Berzelius.  The  study  of  these  substances  occupied 
various  investigators  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  Jorgensen.  • 
In  recent  years,  however,  this  field  has  been  explored  and  greatly  extended 
by  the  investigations  of  Werner  and  his  pupils,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
over  1700  compounds  of  the  general  type  MXp(Am)q,  are  already  known, 
M  being  a  metal  atom,  X  an  acid  radical  and  Am  ammonia  or  an  organic 
base  (or  even  water).  Chief  credit  is  also  due  Werner  for  having  taken  up 
the  theoretical  study  of  the  relationships  between  these  compounds  and,  as 
a  result,  generalizations  of  considerable  importance  for  the  structure  of 
inorganic  compounds,  especially  the  complex  salts,  have  been  established. 
The  whole  subject  deserves  a  little  attention  at  this  point. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  preparing  these  metal-ammonia  compounds 
very  little  of  a  general  nature  can  yet  be  stated.  It  is  readily  appreciated 
that  the  preparation  of  such  a  large  number  of  complex  compounds  calls  fop 
the  most  diversified  synthetical  methods. 

In  order  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  compounds  concerned 
we  may  first  examine  the  trinitrito  triammine  cobalt,  Co(NH3),(N02)p 
which  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  cold  solutions  of  cobalt  chloride,  anuno- 
nium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrite  and  treating  the  mixture  with  a  current  of 
air.  The  compound  then  separates  out  aa  a  difficultly  soluble  crystalline 
powder.  It  can  be  recrystallized  from  hot  water  containing  a  little  acetic 
acid,  without  liberating  nitrous  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  dUute  mineral 
acids  in  the  cold.  The  electrical  conductance  of  its  aqueous  solution  ia 
approximately  zero.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  substance  lacks  the  ordinary 
properties  of  a  nitrite ;  the  NOj-groups  must  be  joined  to  the  molecule  diflFer- 
ently  than  in  the  nitrites.  The  ammonia,  too,  is  otherwise  combined  than 
in  the  ammonium  salts.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pound is  a  non-electrolyte:  furthermore,  from  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
even  concentrated  acids  is  insufficient  to  split  off  ammonia.  The  NH,-group8 
are  not  held  by  the  acid  radicals  present  in  the  molecule,  for  by  energetic 
reactions  it  is  possible  to  substitute  other  acid  radicals  for  these  without 
liberating  the  ammonia  molecules.  The  supposition  of  an  active  participa- 
tion of  the  acid  radicals  in  the  linkage  of  the  NHj-molecules  is  thus  excluded. 
In  deciding  how  the  ammonias  are  connected  to  the  molecule  it  is  significant 
that  the  ammonia  molecules  can  be  replaced  successively  by  other  molecules 
This  shows  that  each  ammonia  molecule  must  be  linked  independently  of 
the  others  in  the  complex  molecule.  About  the  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  that  the  NHj-molecules  are  attached  directly  to  the  metal  atom. 
Werner,  however,  makes  the  same  assumption  for  the  acid  radicals  in  order 
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to  explain  their  abnormal  behavior.  This  theoiy,  whereby  the  special 
properties  of  the  groups  in  compounds  of  the  type  MXp(NH3)q  are  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  these  groups  are  in  direct  combination  with  the 
metal,  has  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  classification  of  these 
compounds.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle,  however,  necessitates  an 
extension  of  the  present  notion  of  valence.  Cobalt,  for  example,  is  at  most 
trivalent  in  its  salts  and  oxides;  but,  if  we  assume  a  direct  linkage  to  the 
metal  of  the  three  NH,-  and  the  three  NOj-groups,  the  cobalt  must  have  a 
valence  of  six.  ITiese  new-appearing  affinities  of  the  metal  atom  cannot 
offhand  be  classed  with  the  ordinary  valence  bonds.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  appropriate  to  assign  a  special  name  to  them.  In  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ordinary  valences,  which  are  termed  "principal"  or  "primary" 
valences,  they  are  called  "subordinate,"  or  "secondary,"  valences. 

Compounds  of  the  type  of  the  trinitrito  triammine  cobalt,  that  is,  of 
the  general  formula  MX^CNHj),  have  the  property  of  combining  with  more 
ammonia  molecules  still.  Thus  there  are  compounds  of  the  types  MXsCNHj)^, 
MXjCNHj),,  and  MXsCNHs)^.  The  addition  of  ammonia  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  function  of  the  acid  radicals,  because  for  every  addi- 
tional NHj-molecule  that  is  taken  on,  one  of  the  acid  radicals  enters  the 
ionizable  condition.  If  we  compare  the  molecular  conductivities  in  -^^ 
or  yj^  normal  solution  at  250°,  to  wit: 

Co(NH3),X,        CoCNHPjX,        CoCNH^^X,        Co(NH,),X^ 
a       402  245  117  7 

with  those  of  the  salts: 


NajPO*  MgCl,  Naa 

370  249  125 


we  find  that  the  first  of  the  above  complex  salts  must  be  a  quaternary,  the 
Beoond  a  temaiy,  the  third  a  binary,  electrolyte,  and  the  fourth  a  non-elec- 
trolyte. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  compounds  accord  perfectly  with  this 
theory.  In  the  compound,  Co(NH3)4Cls,  formerly  called  "praseo-cobalt 
chloride,"  only  one  chlorine  can  be  directly  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate; 
in  Co(NHj)jCls  two  can  be  so  precipitated,  while  in  Co(NHj),Clj,  hexammine 
cobaltic  chloride,  all  three  chlorine  atoms  appear  to  be  ionized  in  aqueous 
solution,  since  all  three  react  at  once  with  a  silver  salt  solution.  This  is 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  added  ammonia  molecules  displace 
the  acid  radicals  from  their  immediate  connection  with  the  metal  atom  and 
themselves  enter  into  this  direct  union  with  the  metal.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  ammonia  molecules  which  are  linked  up  in  this  way  Werner 
applies  to  them  the  term  ammine  and  devises  the  following  formula*  and  names 
to  express  the  constitution  of  the  above-named  compounds: 
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M(NH,)jX,  Tri-acido  triammlne  compounds  [M(NHJ,XJ, 
M(NH3)4Xs  Di-acido  tetrammine  salts  [M(NH,)4XJX, 
M(NH3)4X,  Acido  pentammiue  saltt  [M(NH,)jX]X^ 
MCNH,),X,  Hexammine  salts  [M(NH,)JXp 

the  atoms  or  groups  within  brackets  being  regarded  as  in  direct  union 
with  the  metal  atom.  The  ionizable  groups  X  outside  of  the  brackets  are 
in  indirect  union  with  the  complex  and,  according  to  Werner, 
are  not  joined  to  a  definite  elemental  atom. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  the  various  metal-anunonias,  we  find 
that  the  formation  of  complexes  is  not  without  its  limitations,  but  that  after 
the  addition  of  a  definite  number  of  NH^-molecules  it  comes  to  an  end. 
Particularly  sharp  is  the  limit  in  respect  to  the  number  of  groups  which  can 
unite  directly  with  an  atom  serving  as  the  center  of  a  complex  radical.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  this  limit  is  the  same  for  a  good  many  elements  and 
is  commonly  six  (6).  It  seems  most  likely  that  this  limiting  number  is 
characteristic  of  the  elemental  atom  and  of  considerable  importance.  Wer- 
ner calls  it  the  coordination  number  and  defines  it  as  the  maximum  number 
of  individual  groups  that  can  be  directly  united  to  an  elemental  atom.  As 
already  stated,  the  coordination  number  for  most  elements  is  6;  for  a  few 
elements,  boron,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  4. 

319.  The  constitution  deduced  for  the  metal-ammonia  compounds  en- 
ables us  to  explain  in  a  very  simple  way  a  series  of  isomerism  phenomena 
that  are  chanicteristic  of  these  compounds.  Two  isomeric  compounds  are 
known  of  the  formula  Pt(NH3)4-S04(OH)2.  One  behaves  as  a  strong  base, 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  like  caustic  alkalies  and  precipitating 
metallic  oxides  from  their  salts,  but  gives  no  reaction  of  the  sulphate  ion 
in  aqueous  solution,  e.g.,  no  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  with  barium 
salts.  The  second  compound  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt  and  acts  as  a  normal 
sulphate,  giving  a  barium  sulphate  precipitate  at  once  with  barium  salts. 
We  conclude  from  these  reactions  that  the  first  compound  gives  only  OH- 
ions;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  only  SO^-ions.  The  cause  of  the  isomerism 
is  explained  in  the  following  coordination  formulae; 

rO^/^>Pt(NH,)J(OH),        and         [jJ^^PtCNH^JsO,. 

Sulphato  tetrammine  plato  Dihydroxylo  tetrammine 

hydroxide  plat^  sulpliate 

The  researches  on  metal-ammonia  compounds  have  been  of  great  aasist- 
ance  in  clearing  up  the  structure  of  many  complex  salts,  since  the  latter 
can  be  prepared  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  NH,-groups  by  other  mole- 
cules. An  illuminating  example  of  this  is  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite  (§  310), 
whose  relation  to  hexammine  cobaltic  chloride  is  shown  by  the  following 
series  of  ammonia  compounds: 
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1.  [Co(NH,)JCl,    • 

HoTammine  cobaltio 
chloride 

*•  [^(NH,),J 

Trinitrito  triamnuoe 
col^Ut 


Nitrito  pentammine 
cobalt  ic  chloride 

P(NH.),J 

Mlum  tetranitr 


3. 


[^(NH 


a 


Dinitrito  tetrammme 
cobaltic  chloride 


5.  ico;;;2:- 'K 

Potassium  tetranitrito 
diammioe  cobaltite 


6. 


(unknown) 


7.  [Co(NO,)jK,. 
Potassum  cobaltic  nitrite 


In  all  these  compounds  there  is  no  ionizable  NOi-radical.  The  existence 
of  such  transition  series  clearly  brings  out  the  constitutional  relationships 
which  must  exist  between  the  metal-ammonias  and  the  complex  salts.  The 
formulffi  for  these  are  so  constructed  that  the  groups  which  do  not  respond 
to  analytical  tests,  as  well  as  the  NHj-molecules  displaced  by  them,  are  in 
diiect  union  with  the  central  metal  atom. 

The  progressive  substitution  of  NH,  by  a  negative  group  or  element 
results  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  valence  of  the  cation.    While  this  ic 
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three  in  No.  1,  it  has  become  zero  in  No.  4,  i.e.,  the  molecule  has  become  a 
non-conductor.  If  the  substitution  is  carried  further,  as  in  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7, 
the  complex  in  brackets  assumes  the  anion  role  and  its  negative  charge 
increases  from  one  to  three.  If  the  molecular  conductivity  for  a  given 
concentration  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate  axis  in  a  diagram,  we  obtain  for 
the  series  of  compounds  a  curve,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  79.  Numerous  analo- 
gous transitions  of  metal-ammonia  compounds  to  complex  salts  have  been 
^iiscovered,  e.g.: 


[Pt(NH,)ja4 


[PtCleJK,;  [Pt(NH,)JCl, 


[PtClJK,:  etc. 
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Furthermore,  relationships  have  been  found  to  exist  between  metal- 
ammonias  and  hydrates.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  for  a  large  number 
of  salts  of  metals  which  give  hexammine  salts  with  ammonia,  hydrates  with 
six  molecules  of  water  predominate.  This  is  the  case  with  the  salts  of 
cobalt,  chromium,  nickel,  etc.  Moreover,  Jorgensen  observed  that  com- 
pounds are  derived  from  the  hexammine  salts  by  the  exchange  of  one  or 
two  NHs-molecules  for  water,  which  compounds  correspond  in  behavior 
to  the  hexammine  salts.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  molecular 
conductivity  in  aqueous  solution  is  but  little  affected  by  this  exchange,  e.g.: 

[Co(NH,)JBr.,  [co™']Br,.  [coj^jf^;]  Br.. 

a  402  390  380 

It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  with  the  removal  of  each  water  mole- 
cule an  acid  radical  loses  its  ionizing  property,  just  as  was  the  case  for  the 
removal  of  each  ammonia  molecule  from  the  hexammine  salts: 


L     (NH3)5j     ^  I      (IMH,)^] 

Aquo  pentammino  Cmoro  pentammine 

chromic  chloride  chromic  chloride 


0^2     +     H,0. 


The  addition  of  water  has  the  opposite  effect.  The  trichloro  triammine 
cobalt,  for  example,  is  known  to  form  hydrates  with  1,  2,  and  3  mols.  water. 
Since  all  of  the  three  chlorine  atoms  in  the  trihydrate  have  an  ionizing  charac- 
ter, while  in  the  diyhdrate  only  two  have  this  property,  in  the  monohydrate 
one  and  in  the  anhydrous  compound  none,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  to 
them  in  the  following  constitution: 


[CI,Co(NH,),],     IcoCh'o)  Ici,     |co(H,0)Jci„    and     [co.^l?!?^'] CI, 

L     (NH,),J  L     (NH,),J  L     ^^^*hj 

A  nearly  complete  transition  series  from  a  metal-anmionia  to  a  hydrate 
(hydrous  salt)  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  chromium: 

[Cr(NH.)dCl,.     [cr™Jci,.     [crjjgjci.,     [crj^gja.. 

[^[nh.!:]^'"      [^''SS'}'"      rcr(ii,o)ja, 


Lacking  Blue  hexahydrat« 
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All  these  compounds  contain  three  chlorine  atoms  in  ionizable  linkage; 
accordingly  silver  nitrate  at  once  precipitates  all  the  chlorine  as  silver 
chloride,  even  from  freshly  prepared  solutions  of  the  salts.  The  function  of 
water  in  these  compounds  corresponds  perfectly  to  that  of  the  water  in  the 
aquo-salts  of  the  cobalt  ammonias,  i.e.,  with  the  release  of  each  water  mole- 
cule a  chlorine  atom  sacrifices  its  ionizing  ability. 

Two  hexahydrat^s  of  chromic  chloride,  CrCl, -611,0,  are  known,  one  blue 
and  the  other  green.  The  blue  one  contains  three  ionizable  Cl-atoms,  and 
according  to  its  general  behavior  should  be  regarded  as  [Cr(0H2)e]Cl„  hexaquo 
chromic  chloride.  I'pon  the  loss  of  two  water  molecules  it  goes  over  into 
dichloro  tetraquo  chromic  chloride  [Cl2Cr(0H,)JCl,  which  contains  but  one 
ionizable  Cl-atom. 

If  this  dichloro  tetraquo  chloride  is  crystallized  out  of  water,  it  adds 
on  two  molecules  of  the  water  and  goes  over  into  the  green  hydrate, 
[Cl,Cr(OHj) JCl  +  2H,0,  which  is  thus  isomeric  with  the  blue  hydrate.  The 
green  hydrate,  moreover,  contains  only  one  chlorine  atom  that  can  be  pre- 
cipitated directly  with  silver  nitrate.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  green  hydrate  can  be  transformed  into  the  blue  one  and  the  water  mole- 
cules, that  condition  the  isomerism,  shifted.  Since  the  isomerism  must 
depend  on  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  attachment  of  the  water,  Werner 
has  called  it  hydrate  isomerism. 

Various  cases  of  isomerism  that  are  met  with  in  the  metal-ammonia 
compounds  are  best  explained  as  cases  of  stereo  isomerism.    Two  series 

of  compounds  are  known  of  the  general  formula,  Pt     ^      »  *^®y  ^^  called 

platin  diammine  compounds  and  have  been  known  since  1870.     Later  in- 
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vestigations  have  shown  that  this  kina  of  isomerism  occurs  only  with  com- 
pounds  of  the  type  M^\  The  assumption  can  therefore  be  made  that  the 
six  groups  are  arranged  at  the  apexes  of  an  octahedron  around  the  central 
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atom.    Only  with  the  type  above  described  are  two  isomers  possible,  as 

the  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  80  and  81)  show.      Compounds  of  the  M    * 

15 

type  cannot,  therefore,  have  isomers  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  yet 

been  able  to  prepare  such  isomers. 

Werngk  has  also  discovered  metal-ammonias  of  more  than  one  nucleus, 

i.e.,  where  the  molecules  contain  several  metal  atoms  joined  to  one  another 

in  such  a  way  as  to  undergo  no  separation  either  by  ionization  or  by  spon* 

taneous  hydrolysis;  but  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject  hero. 
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Explosion  wave,  256 
Eyde,  191 


Faraday,  law  of,  395 
Feldspar,  431 
Ferric  chloride,  469 

hydroxide,  469 

oxide,  469 

sulphate,  469 
Ferrite,  462 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  471 
Ferrous  carbonate,  468 

chloride,  467 
Ferrous  ferric  oxide,  469 

hydroxide,  467 

oxide,  467 

sulphate,  468 
Feuerluft,  167 
Filtration,  5 
Fire  damp,  248 
Flame,  257 

spectrum,  387 
Flash  light,  372 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  106 
Fluorescein,  31 
Fluorine,  83 
Fluor  spar,  83,  85,  378 
Flux,  351,  459 
Formula,  32 

empirical,  59 

structural,  147 
Fractional  distillation,  6 
Frasch  sulphur  process,  106 
Fraunhofer  lines,  392 
Freezing  mixture,  377 

-point,  depression  of,  63,  98,  336, 
436 
Freezin^point  curves.     See  Melting- 
point  curves. 
Fremy,  308 
Fuchsine,  31 
Fuels,  245 
Fumaroles,  428 

Furnace,  electric.     See  Electric  Fur- 
nace. 

Perrot,  73 

reverberatory,  358 

Gadolinite,  439 
Galenite,  B81,  107 
Gallium,  436 
Galvanic  cells,  412 
Galvanized  iron,  402,  423 
Gamierite,  473 
(Jaa  carbon,  245 
Gattermann,  75 
Gay-Lussac,  71,  91,  311 

tower,  137,  195 

law  of,  45,  50,  60 
Geber,  196 
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Germanium,  273,  307 
German  silver,  353,  474 
Gersdorffite,  473 

GiBBS,  112 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  215 
Glass.  :iS2 

etching,  86,  264 
Glauber's   salt.     See   Sodium  sul- 
phate. 
Glove K  tower,  757,  195 
Glucinum,  371 
Gold,  305 
Gold  compounds.     See  Aurous  com- 

l>ouna8  and  Auric  compounds. 
Gold-plating,  :^6 
GoLDSCHMiDT  reduction  method,  432, 

445,  452,  454 
Goldstein,  52 
Graduation  salt  process,  313 
Graham,  2(57 
Gram  equivalent,  151 

molecule,  34 
Graphite,  244 
Graphitic  acid,  244 
Grovd's  gas  battery,  419 
Guignet'.s  green,  446 
Gun-metal,  276 
Gunpowder,  28,  325 
Gutzeit'8  test  (arsenic),  222 
GuYE  294 
Gypsum.  107,  374,  378 

Hahn,  444 
Halite,  311 

Hall  process  (aluminium),  431 
Hammer  scale,  13 
Hampson,  U,  171 
Hardness  of  water,  380 
Harqreaves'  method,  315 
Hartshorn,  salt  of,  332 
Hatfield,  428 
Hausmannite,  454 
Heat,  atomic,  289 
molecular,  174,  291 
of  dilution,  157 

formation,  155,  158 

neutralization,  157,  347 

solution,  157,  162,  334 
specific,  289 
Heavy  spar,  385 
Helium,  173,  300,  392,  399 
Hematite,  459 
Henry's  law,   7£,  41,  99,   134,  330, 

429 
Hepar  sulphuris,  327 
Heroult,  42 
Hess,  law  of,  157 


Hexammine  cobalt  salts,  484 
Hofmann,  26 
Hoitsema,  479 
Holmium,  438 
Hopper  crystal  of  salt,  314 
Horn  sUver,  367,  361 
Hiibnerite,  452 
Hydrates,  486 
Hydrate  isomerism,  487 
Hydraulic  mining,  364 
Hydrazine,  178 
Hydrazoic  acid,  178 
Hydriodic  acid,  75 
Hydrobromic  acid,  69 
Hydrocarbons,  248 
Hydrochloric  acid,  39 

composition  of,  43 
Hydrofiuoboric  acid,  428 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  85 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  265 
Hydrogel,  269,  355,  433,  446,  469 
Hydrogen,  14 

antimonide,  232 

arsenide,  221 

bromide,  69 

chloride,  39 

cyanide,  256 

fluoride,  85 

iodide,  75 

peroxide,  55,  66,  365,  461,  481 

persulphide,  122 

phosphide,  203 

selenide,  152 

silicido,  263 

sulphide,  117 

telhiri'le,  154 
Hydrolysis.     See  Dissociation,  hydros 

lytic. 
Hydrosol,  269 
Hydroxyl,  147 
Hydroxylamine,  180 

-disulphonic  acid,  197 
Hypo,  132 
Hypochlorous  acid,  88 

heat  of  formation,  159 

oxide,  88 
Hyponitrous  acid,  187 
Hyjxjphosphoric  acid,  216 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  218 
Hyposulphurous  acid,  133 
11  y|X) thesis,  2 

Ice-machine,  176 
Ice  stone,  311,  431 
Illuminating  gas,  471 
Incandescent  electric  light  of  Nbrnst, 
443 
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Incandescent  gas  light  (Welsh ach), 

439 
[ndelible  ink,  364 
Indicators,  348,  350 
Indium,  305,  436 
Induced  radio-activity,  398 
Induced  reactions,  227 
Inducer,  227 
Inversion,  point  of,  110 
Iodine,  71 

chlorides,  87 

oxygen  compounds  of,  95 
lodometry,  149,  22I& 
Ionic  equilibrium,  102 
theory  of,  98,  120 

equation,  120,  132,  133,  277,  282, 
312,  354,  402,  416,  449,  457,  470 
Ionization.    See  Dissociation,  electro- 
lytic. 
Ions,  99,  344,  354,  361,  402,  403,  435, 
447.  449,  455,  480,  484 

valence  of,  125 
Iridium,  478 
Iridosmine,  476 
Iron,  459 

and  carbon  monoxide,  472 
Isomerism,  487 
Isomorphism,  292 
Isotonic  solutions,  64 

jasper,  266 
pRQENSEN,  482,  486 

Kainite,  320,  372 

Kaolin,  431,  435 

Kassner,  process,  11,  285 

Kayser,  390,  391 

Kelp,  71 

Kieserite,  372 

Kinetic  theory,  4^,  249 

Kipp  generator,  117 

KiRCHOFF,  327,  387,  389,  395 

Knietsch,  140 

kohlrausch,  21 

Kopp,  291 

Krause,  241 

Krypton,  173,  300 

Kij  HNB  method,  262 


Ladenburg,  55 
I^ampblack,  245 
Lantnanum,  4^0 
Lapis  lazuli,  436 
Lavoisier,  11,  14,  19,  166,  241 
La.voi8isb's  experiment,  11 


Law  of  AvooADRO,  4&,  49,  62,  293 
Boyle.     See  Boyle's  law. 

the   constancy  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, 3 

constant    composition    (definite 
proportions),  29 

distribution    (Berthelot),    72« 
322  330 

DuLONG  and  Petit,  289,  401 

Gay-Lussac,  44,  50,  51,  60 

Henry,  12,  41,  99,  330,  429 

Hess,  157 

MlTSCHERLlCH,  292 

multiple  proportions,  31 
chemical  mass  action,  79 
Neumann,  289 
octaves,  2^)6 

thermoneutrality,  348,  409 
Lead,  281 

carbonate,  286 

chamber  crystals,  136,  194 

chambers,  137 

chloride,  285 

chromate,  450 

glass,  382 

nitrate,  286 

oxides,  283 

peroxide,  284,  416 

persulphate,  286 

sulphate,  286 

sulphide,  287 

tree,  282 

white,  286  ' 

Le  Blanc  soda  process,   145,  5/7, 

325,  326 
Le  Chatelier's  rule,  161,  186,  250, 

336 
Leclanchb  cell,  416 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  436 
Lepidolite,  310,  327 
Leucippus,  30 

Leydenfrost  phenomenon,  171 
Lime,  375 

Limestone,  240,  374 
LiNDB,  11,  171 
Liquation,  274 
Liquefaction  of  oxygen,  11 
Litharge,  28:3 
Lithia  mica,  310,  327 
Lithium,  310 

LoBRY  DE  Bruyn,  178,  180 
Lockyer,  173 
Lunar  caustic,  364 
LuPKE  cell,  417 

Magnalium,  432 
Magnesia,  373 
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Magnesia,  alba,  374 

mixture,  229 

usta,  373 
Magnesite,  372 
Magnesium,  372 

ammonium  phosphate,  374 

boride,  427 

carbonate,  374 

chloride,  373 

hydroxide,  373 

nitride,  175,  372 
Magnesium  oxide,  373 

sulphate,  374 
Magnetite,  450,  469 
Magnus,  green  salt  of,  6, 482 
Malachite,  351 
Malleable  iron,  462 
Manchot,  57 
Manganese,  454 

dioxide,  36,  4^6 

in  steel,  466 
Manganic  compounds,  455 

acid,  456 
Manganous  compounds,  455 
Marble,  374 
Marl,  374 
Marsh  gas,  248 
Marsh  test,  223,  233 
Martensite,  462 

Mass  action  law,  79.     See  also  Equi- 
librium. 
Massicot,  283 
Masson,  299 
Matches,  202 
Matte,  352 
Matter,  3 

unity  of,  308,  393 
Meerschaum,  372 
Mellitic  acid,  246 

Melting-point  curve,  340,  406,  463 
Mendeleeff,  296,  299,  303,  307,  436, 

441 
Mendel^ejt's  table   (periodic  sys- 
tem), 301 
Mensching,  232 
Mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  40S 

chloride,  409 

cyanide,  409 

halides,  alkali,  410 

iodide,  409 

nitrate,  410 

oxide,  10,  408 

sulphate,  410 

sulphide,  411 
Mercun)us  compounds,  407 
Mercury,  405 
Metal-ammonia  comix>unds,  482 


Metalloids,  8 

Metallurgy  of  iron,  459 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  215 

Metaphosphorous  acid,  217 

Metastable  system,  344 

Metastannic  acid,  280 

Methane,  248 

Methyl  orange,  351 

Meyer,  Lothar,  43,  296,  300,  308 

Meyer,  Victor,  73,  232 

Mica,  431 

Michelson,  390 

Microcosmic  salt,  332 

Mineralization  of  organic  matter,  109 

Miners*  safety  lamp,  259 

Minium,  284 

Mispickel,  219 

Mitscherlich's  law,  292 

test,  202 
Mixture,  28,  170 
Mobile   equilibrium,    Van't   Hoff*s 

principle  of,  162,  334,  356 
Mohr's  salt,  468 
MoissAN,  17,  40,  69,  83,  87,  134,  241, 

244,  247,  263,  442,  445 
Mole,  34 
Molecular  depression,  67 

elevation,  67 

heat,  174,  291 

weight,  47 

determination  of,  49 

by  boiling-point  method,  63, 

225 
by  freezing-point  method,  63, 
101,  132,  311 
Molecule,  30,  46 
Molybdenite,  451 
Molybdenum,  451 

trioxide,  451 
Molybdic  acid,  452 
Monazite  sand,  4?9 
Monobasic  acid,  87 
MoRLEY,  35,  210,  294 
Mortar,  376 
Mosaic  gold,  281 
Muriatic  acid,  41 
Musk,  31 

MUTHMANN,  452 

Nascent  state,  39,  56 

Natural  gas,  248 

Negative  (photography),  363 

Neodymium,  441 

Neon,  173,  300 

Nernst,  74,  107,  184,  282,  412,  425 

glower,  53,  56 

light,  443 
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Nessler's  solution,  409 
Neumann's  law,  289 
Newlands,  296 
Newton's  metal,  237 
NiccoHte,  473 
Nickel,  473 

compounds,  474 

glance,  473 

plating,  474 

steel,  4G6 
Niobium,  444 
Nitramide,  197 
Nitric  acid,  189 

oxide,  183 
Nitrides,  165 
Nitrogen,  164 

acid  derivatives  of,  194 

dioxide,  185 

halogen  compounds  of,  179 

hydrogen  compounds  of,  174 

oxygen  compounds  of,  181 

iodide,  180 

oxygen  acids,  187 

pentoxide,  186 

tetroxide,  185 

trichloride,  179 
Nitrohydroxylaminic  acid,  188 
Nitrosyl,  194 

chloride,  195 

potassium  sulphite,  178 

sulphuric  acicl,  136,  194 
Nitrous  acid,  188 

anhvdride,  185 

oxide,  181 

vitriol,  195 
Nobel,  325 
Nomenclature,  96 

NORDENSKIOLD,  167 

Normal  solution,  151 
Non variant  system,  115 
Noyes,  W.  a.,  35 

Occlusion,  15,  478 

Oil  of  vitriol,  140 

Onnes,  Kamerlingh,  173 

Onyx,  266 

Opal,  266 

Open-hearth  process  (steel),  466 

Orpiment,  107,  219,  222,  229 

Orthite,  439 

Orthophosphoric  acid,  212 

Osmium,  477 

Osmotic  pressure,  60,  98,  162,  412 

OsTWALD,  37,  39,  100,  217.  338,  344, 

346,  35t,  373,  447 
Oxidation,  IS,  201,  277 

cell,  417 
Oxide,  IS,  96 


Oxygen,  10,  52,  285 

group,  summary  of,  154 
Oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  16 
Ozone,  51 

Palladium,  478 

Paris  green,  356 

Parkes'  silver  process,  358 

Parmenides,  30 

Partial  decomposition,  77 

Passive  resistances,  163 

Passivity  of  iron,  467 

Pasteur-Chamberland  filter,  23 

Patio,  358 

Pattinsonizing,  358 

Peat,  246 

Pencillium  brevicaule,  222,  223 

Peptonization,  271 

Perborates,  430 

Percarbonic  acid,  255 

Perchloric  acid,  93 

Perchromic  acid,  451 

Periodic  acid,  95,  212 

Periodic  system,  296 

objections  to,  309,  370 
Periite,  462 
Permanent  white,  386 
Pbrrot  furnace,  73 
Persulphuric  acid,  147 
Pfepfer,  61 
Phase  rule  of  Gibes,  111,  316,  336^ 

381  479 
Phenol-phthaleln,  350 
Phlogiston,  166 
Phosgene,  251 
Phospham,  219 
PhosphanUvie,  219 
Phosphine,  203 
Phosphonium  iodide,  205 
Phosphor-bronze,  276 
Phosphorite,  197,  374 
Phosphorous  acid,  217 
Phsophorus,  197 

acids,  210 

halogen  compounds,  207 

in  iron,  465 

nitrogen  compounds,  219 

oxides,  209 

oxychloride,  208 

pentachloride,  208 

sulphur  compounds,  218 

trichloride,  207 
Phospho-tungstates,  453 
Photography,  133,  SOe 
Physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  3 

PiCTET,  163 

Pig  iron,  462 
Pink  salt,  e79 
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Pipette,  150 

Placer  mining,  366 

Plaster  of  Paris,  379 

Platin  diammine  compounds,  487 

Platinic  acid,  481 

Platinous  chloride,  481 

Platinum,  480 

ammonia  compounds,  484 

black,  480 

double  cyanides,  481 

hydroxide  481 

metals,  475 

sponge,  480 
PLttCKER  tubes,  174 
Plucker-Hittorff  tubes,  388 
PoUux,  327 
Polonium,  398 
Poly-acids,  268 
Polymer,  130 
Porcelain,  435 
Potash,  325 

caustic,  321 

glass,  326,  382 
Potassium,  320 

amide,  177 

antimoniates,  235 

aurate,  368 

bromide,  322 

carbonate,  325 

carbonyl,  320 

chlorate,  10,  SBS 

chloride,  322 

cobalti-cyanide,  473 

cobaltic  nitrite,  473 

cyanate,  256 

cyanide,  256,  3:B3,  361,  366 

dichromate,  450 

ferrate,  470 

ferricyanide,  471 

ferrocyanide,  471 

fluoride,  32:i 

hydroxide,  321 

imido-sulphonate,  196 

iodide,  322 

manganate,  456 

nitrate,  10,  3£4 

nitrilo-sulphonate,  196 

osmiate,  477 

oxides,  321 

percarbonate,  255 

perch lorate,  324 

permanganate,  10,  4^7 

perruthenate,  477 

phosphates,  325 

nithenate,  477 

silicate,  32(» 

silver  cyanide,  3()1 


Potassium  sulphates,  324 

sulphides,  326 

water-glass,  326 
Praseo-cobalt  chloride,  483 
Praseodymium,  441 
Precious  (metals),  359,  367 
Preparing-salt,  281 
Priestley,  166 
Primary  salt,  212 

Primordial  substance,  30,  308,  395 
Proust,  29 
Prout,  308 

Prussian  blue,  365,  471 
Prussiates,  470 
Prussiate  of  potash,  yellow,  470 

red,  471 
Prussic  acid,  256 
Puddling,  466 
Purple,  of  Cassius,  281 
Pyrargyrite,  357 
Pyrite,  106,  136 
Pyrites,  459 
Pyrolusite,  454 
Pyrophonis,  282 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  215 
Pyrosulphuric  acid,  146 

Quartz,  266 
Quick-lime,  275 
Quicksilver,  405 

Radio-active  elements,  395,  443 

Radio-activity,  395 

Radio-thorium,  444 

Radium,  396 

Rain-water,  22 

Ramsay,  171,  173,  399,  428,  444 

Rare  earths,  438 

Rayleigh,  171 

Reaction  constant,  79 

Reaction  velocity,  16,  79,  162,  182 

Realgar,  107,  219,  229 

Reduction,  17,  277 

Reefs,  365 

Refining,  electrolytic,  352,  359,  474 

Refractory  material,  436 

Regnault,  289 

Regulus,  352 

Reicher,  116 

RETcJEiiS,  199,  2*20 

Reversible  cells,  415 

Reversible  reactions,  77,  416.      See 

also  Equilibrium. 
Rhodium,  478 
Rhodorhrosite,  454 
Richards,  294 
RoHKHTs- Austen,  462 
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Rock  cr/stAl,  266 
Kock  salt,  311,  313 
RoozEBOOM,  242,  462,  479 
RoNTGBN  rays,  481 
Rose,  430 
Rose's  metal,  237 
Rowland,  390,  394 
Rubidium,  327 
Ruby,  431 
RuNOE,  390,  391 
Rusting,  423,  466 
Ruthenium,  477 
Rutile,  441 
Rydberg,  390,  391 

Sal  ammoniac,  331 
Saleratus,  320 
Sal  mirabile  Glauberi,  315 
Sal  soda,  317 
Salt  cake,  317 
Salt,  common,  313 
Salt  covers,  313 
Salterns,  313 
Saltpetre,  324 

Chili,  316 
Salts,  41 

acid,  132 

com[)Iex,  435 

double,  278,  435,  482 

primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
212 
Salt  solutions,  333,  377 
Samarium,  441 
Sapphire,  431 
Sassolite,  427 
Saunders,  152 
Scandium.  441 
ScHEELE,  85,  167,  197 
Scheele's  green,  356 
Scheelite,  452 
Schlippe's  salt,  236 
SchSnbein,  51 

Schweinfurth  green,  222,  356 
Schutzenbegbr,  133 
Scientific  investigation,  I 
Sea-water,  23 
Secondary  salt,  212 
Selenium,  151 

chlorine,  compounds  of,  153 

dioxide,  153 
Selenic  acid,  153 
Selenio-cyanides,  154 
Selenious  acid,  153 
Semi-permeable  membranes,  59 
Senarmontite,  234 
Sensitive  film,  362 

salts,  361 


Serpentine,  372 
Sescjuioxide,  96 
Seubert,  308 
Siderite,  459.  468 

SlEDENl'OPP,  272 

Siemens  cyanide  process,  365 

process  (steel),  466 
Silica,  262,  £66 
Silicic  acids,  267 
Silicides,  263 
Silico-chloroform,  264 

-ethane,  263 
Silicon,  262 

bronze,  276 

chlorides,  264 

in  iron,  464 

nitride,  269 

sulphide,  269 

tetrafluoride,  264 
Silver,  357 

bromide,  361 

chloride,  360 

cyanide,  256 

fluoride,  361 

iodide,  361 

nitrate,  364 

nitrite,  364 

oxide,  360 

peroxide,  360 

plating,  360,  361 

suboxide,  360 

sulphate,  361 
Slag,  351 
Smalt,  473 
Smaltite,  472 
Smaragd,  371 
Smelting,  459 
Smithsonite,  401 
Soapstone,  372 
Soda,  311,  5/7 

caustic,  312 

glass,  382 

SODDY,  399 
Sodium,  311 

amide,  177,  178 

ammonium  phosphate,  332 

bicarbonate,  318,  3£0 

lx)rat€.     iSee  Borax. 

bromide,  315 

carbonate,  317 

chloride,  313 

dichromate,  450 

hydroxide,  312 

iodide,  315 

nitrate,  316 

nitrite.  317 

nitn)prusside,  471 
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Sodium  oxides,  312 

phosphates,  317 

silicate,  320 

sulphantimoniate,  236 

sulphate,  112,  316,  338,  343,  420 

sulphides,  320 

sulphostannate,  281 

thiosulphate,  147,  315,  362 
Soffioni,  428 

Soil,  absorptive  power,  268 
Solder,  276 
Solubility,  333  et  seq. 

curves,  334  et  seq. 

product,  lei,  285,  313,  376,  382, 
404,  467,  475 
Solute,  336 
Solution,  5,  333 

saturated,  5 

solid,  384 

supersaturated,  343 

tension,  412 
electrolytic,  282,  412 
SoLVAY  soda  process,  318 
Soot,  245 
Specific  heat,  289 
Spectroscope,  387 

Spectroscopy,  327,  386,  393,  436,  439 
Spectrum,  386 

continuous,  258,  386 

line,  259,  387 

spark,  388 
Spelter,  402 
Sphalerite,  107,  401 
Spiegeleisen,  462 
Spiritus  fumans  Libavii,  279 
Spitting  of  silver,  12 
Spring,  21,  31 
Stahl,  166 
Stannic  acid,  280 

chloride,  279 

oxide,  280 

sulphide,  281 
Stannous  chloride,  276 

hydroxide,  278 

oxide,  278 

sulphide,  278 
Stas,  25,  26,  92,  248,  293,  309,  359 
Sta8«ano,  461 
Status  nascens,  39,  66 
Stavenhagen,  452 
Steel,  452,  4^^ 
Stephanite,  357 
Stereo-isomerism,  487 
Sterling  silver,  360 
Stibine.  232 
Stibnite,  107,  231 
Stoichionietrj',  33 


Storage  battery,  415 

Strength  of  an  acid  or  a  base,  103 

Stromeyerite,  357 

Strontianite,  384 

Strontium,  384 

Sublimation,  7 

Sulphamide,  196 

Sulpho-anhydrides,  231 

Sulphomonoper-acid,  148 

Sulphur,  105 

halogen  compounds,  122 
in  iron,  464 
oxides,  125 
oxygen  acids,  131 
springs,  117 
Sulphuric  acid,  132 
chlorides  of,  144 
fuming,  128,  144 
anhydride,  128 
Sulphurous  acid,  134 
anhydride,  126 
oxide,  126 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  117 
Sulphuryl,  147 
chloride,  146 
Summary  of  the  alkali  group,  328 
carbon  group,  2^ 
chromium  group,  454 
copper  group,  370 
gallium  group,  438 
halogen  group,  97 
nitrogen  group,  239 
oxygen  group,  154 
platmum  group,  476 
zinc  group,  411 

group  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
386 
Supercooled  liquids,  110 
Superphosphate,  139,  380 
Suspension,  272 
Sylvanite,  153,  365 
Sylvite,  322,  437 
Symbols,  32 

Talc,  372 
Tammann,  116 
Tantalum,  444 
Tartar  emetic,  235 
Tellurio-cyanides,  154 
Tellurium,  168,  309 

acids  of,  154 

dioxide,  154 
Temi)ering,  4()4 
Terbium,  438 
Tertiary  salt,  212 
Testing  of  gold  and  silver,  367 
Tetraboric  acid,  429 
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Tetradymite,  236 
Thallium,  304,  4^7 
Thenard,  59,  311 
Thenard's  blue,  473 
Theory,  2 

of  indicators,  348 
Thermochemistry.    155.        See   also 

Endothermic  compounds. 
Thermodynamics,  50,  161,  162 
Thermoneutrality,  law  of,  348 
Thionic  acids,  148 
Thiosulphuric  acid,  132 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process,  465 

slag,  465 
Thomsen,  155 
Thorite,  442 
Thorium,  442 
Tin,  274 

amalgam,  276 

butter,  279 

disease,  275 

fluoride,  279 
Tin  foil,  274 

-moir<?e,  274 

phosphide,  281 

plate,  276 
Tinkal,  430 
Titanium,  441 
Tit  re,  150 
Touchneedles,  367 
Touchstone,  367 

Transition  point,  110,  162,  225,  275, 
315,  332,  338,  409,  420 

TllAUBE,  56 

Tkwkrs.  173 

Triads,  297 

Triboluminescence,  225 

Tridymite,  2()'> 

Trinitrito  triammiiie  cobalt,  482 

Triple  point,  115 

Triphylite,  310 

Tuffstone,  376 

Tungsten,  452 

steel,  452 
T\\yers,  459 
Tyndall  effect,  272 
Type  metal,  232 


(Jltramarine,  436 
Ultramicroscoi)e,  272 
Unimolecular  reactions,  80,  251 
Tnity  of  matter,  393 
I 'ni variant  system,  114 
I'raninite,  453 
l-ranium.  453 
Uhuain,  439 


Vacuum  flask,  12,  171 
Valence,  1^4,  185,  482 
Valence,  maximum,  124 

of  ions,  1 25 
Vanadinite,  444 
Vanadium,  444 
Van  der  St.\dt,  204,  217 
Van  der  Waals,  32 
Van  Marum,  51,  201 
Van't  Hoff,  60,  62,  334,  379 
Van't   Hoff's    principle   of   mobile 

equilibrium,  16e,  334,  35(5 
Vapor  density,    method   of   Victor 
Meyer,  72 

pressiL'e  curve,  63,  110,  114,  479 

tension,  110 
Varec,  71 
Vein  mining,  365 
Velocity  constant,  79 

of  reaction,  79.    See  also  Catalysis. 
Vermilion,  411 
Vitriol,  blue,  356 

green,  468 

oil  of,  140 
Vivianite,  197 
Vogel's  spectroscope,  387 
Volumetric  analysis,   149,   189,   348, 

456,  458 
Vulcanizing  rubber,  123 

Wackenroder's  liquid,  149 
Washing  (precipitates),  5 
Washing-soda,  319 
Water,  19 

composition  of,  24 

gas,  250 

glass,  267,  5«0,  326 

natural,  ee,  380,  468 

physical  properties  of,  21 

purification  of,  e,i,  283 
Wavellite,  197 
Welding,  432 
Weldon  process,  456 
Wklsbach,  Aueu  von,  441,  442, 

incandescent  gas  light,  250,  258, 
380,  439,  442,  477 
Werner,  482 
Whitney,  345 
Winkler,  273,  307 
Witherite,  385 
Wolframite,  452 
Wood's  metal,  237 
Woulff  bottle,  19 
Wrought  iron,  4(52 
Wulfenite,  281,  451 

Vonon,  J7S,  300 
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Ytterbium,  441 
Yttrium,  438 

Zinc,  401 
chloride,  403 
dust,  401 
hydroxide,  403 
oxide,  403 


Zinc,  sulphate,  403 
sulphide,  403 
white,  403 
Zircon,  442 
Zirconia,  442 
Zirconium,  442 
ZsiGMOND^t  272 
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INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS     1010. 


AlumiDiiim Al  27.1 

Antimony Sb  120.2 

Argon A  39  9 

Arsenic As  74 .  96 

Hariiim Ha  137 .37 

Bervllium Be  9.1 

Bismuth Bi  208  0 

Boron   B  11.0 

Bromine Br  79.92 

Cadmium Cd  112.40 

Casium Cs  132  SI 

Calcium Ca  40  09 

Carbm C  12  00 

Cerium Ce  140.25 

Chlorine CI  35.40 

Chromium Cr  52.0 

Cobalt Co  5S.97 

Copper Cu  03.57 

Dysprosium Dy  102 . 5 

Erbium Er  107.4 

Eurt>[)ium Eu  152.0 

Fluorine F  19. 0 

GadoUiiium Gd  157.3 

Gallium Ga  09. 9 

Germanium Ge  72 . 5 

Gold Au  197.2 

Helium    He  4.0 

Hydrogen H  l.OaS 

Indium In  114.8 

Iodine I  126.92 

Iridium Ir  193 . 1 

Iron Fe  55.85 

Kr>'pton Kr  S3.0 

Lanthanum La  139 .0 

Uad Pb  207  10 

Lithium Li  7.00 

Luteci'im Lu  174.0 

Magnesium Mg  24  .32 

Manganese Mn  54  .93 

Mercury Ilg  200.0 

Mol  vbdenimi. Mo  96 . 0 


Neoiiymium  Nd  144.3 

Neon Ne  20.0 

Nickel Ni  58.68 

Niobium Nb  93.6 

Nitrogen N  14 .01 

Osmium Os  190  9 

0.xygen O  16.00 

Palladium Pd  106.7 

Phosphorus P  31  0 

Platinum Pt  195.0 

Potahbium K  39.10 

Praseodymium Pr  140.6 

Radium Ra  226.4 

Rhodium Rh  102.9 

Rubidium Rb  85  45 

Ruthenium Ru  101 .7 

Samarium Sa  150.4 

Scandium Sc  44. 1 

Selenium Se  79.2 

Silicon Si  28.3 

Silver Ag  107.88 

Sodium Na  23 .00 

Strontium Sr  87  62 

Sulphur S  32.07 

Tantalum Ta  1810 

Tellurium.. Te  127.5 

Terbium Tb  159.2 

Thallium 11  204  0 

Thorium Th  232.42 

Thulium Tni  168.5 

Tin Sn  119  0 

Titanium Ti  48  1 

Tunghten W  184.0 

Uranium U  238.6 

Vanadium V  51 .2 

Xenon Xe  130.7 

Ytterbium  (Neoytter- 

biura) Yb  172.0 

Yttrium Y  89.0 

Zinc Zn  r..3.37 

Zirconium Zr  90 .6 


